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FOREWORD 


Jawaharlal Nehru is one of the key figures of the twentieth century. He symbolised 
some of the major forces which have transformed our age. 

When Jawaharlal Nehru was young, history was still the privilege of the 
West; the rest of the world lay in deliberate darkness. The impression given was 
that the vast continents of Asia and Africa existed merely to sustain their masters 
in Europe and North America. Jawaharlal Nehru’s own education in Britain 
could be interpreted, in a sense, as an attempt to secure for him a place within 
the pale. His letters of the time are evidence of his sensitivity, his interest in 
science and international affairs as well as of his pride in India and Asia. But his 
personality was veiled by his shyness and a facade of nonchalance, and perhaps 
outwardly there was not much to distinguish him from the ordinary run of men. 
Gradually there emerged the warm and universal being who became intensely 
involved with the problems of the poor and the oppressed in all lands. In doing 
so, Jawaharlal Nehru gave articulation and leadership to millions of people in his 
own country and in Asia and Africa. 

That imperialism was a curse which should be lifted from the brows of 
men, that poverty was incompatible with civilisation, that nationalism should be 
poised on a sense of international community and that it was not sufficient to 
brood on these things when action was urgent and compelling — these were the 
principles which inspired and gave vitality to Jawaharlal Nehru’s activities in the 
years of India’s struggle for freedom and made him not only an intense nationalist 
but one of the leaders of humanism. 

No particular ideological doctrine could claim Jawaharlal Nehru for its own. 
Long days in jail were spent in reading widely. He drew much from the thought 
of the East and West and from the philosophies of the past and the present. 
Never religious in the formal sense, yet he had a deep love for the culture and 
tradition of his own land. Never a rigid Marxist, yet he was deeply influenced 
by that theory and was particularly impressed by what he saw in the Soviet 
Union on his first visit in 1927. However, he realised that the world was too 
complex, and man had too many facets, to be encompassed by any single or 
total explanation. He himself was a socialist with an abhorrence of regimentation 
and a democrat who was anxious to reconcile his faith in civil liberty with the 
necessity of mitigating economic and social wretchedness. His struggles, both 
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within himself and with the outside world, to adjust such seeming contradictions 
are what make his life and work significant and fascinating. 

As a leader of free India, Jawaharlal Nehru recognised that his country 
could neither stay out of the world nor divest itself of its own interests in world 
affairs. But to the extent that it was possible, Jawaharlal Nehru sought to speak 
objectively and to be a voice of sanity in the shrill phases of the ‘cold war’. 
Whether his influence helped on certain occasions to maintain peace is for the 
future historian to assess. What we do know is that for a long stretch of time he 
commanded an international audience reaching far beyond governments, that 
he spoke for ordinary, sensitive, thinking men and women around the globe and 
that his was a constituency which extended far beyond India. 

So the story of Jawaharlal Nehru is that of a man who evolved, who grew 
in storm and stress till he became the representative of much that was noble in 
his time. It is the story of a generous and gracious human being who summed 
up in himself the resurgence of the ‘third world’ as well as the h umanis m which 
transcends dogmas and is adapted to the contemporary context His achievement, 
by its very nature and setting, was much greater than that of a Prime Minister. 
And it is with the conviction that the life of this man is of importance not only 
to scholars but to all, in India and elsewhere, who are interested in the valour 
and compassion of the human spirit that the Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund 
has decided to publish a series of volumes consisting of all that is significant in 
what Jawaharlal Nehru spoke and wrote. There is, as is to be expected in the 
speeches and writings of a man so engrossed in affairs and gifted with expression, 
much that is ephemeral; this will be omitted. The official letters and memoranda 
will also not find place here. But it is planned to include everything else and the 
whole corpus should help to remind us of the quality and endeavour of one who 
was not only a leader of men and a lover of mankin d, but a completely integrated 
human being. 



New Delhi 
18 January 1972 


Chairman 

Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


Nehru was always anxious to communicate with the public at large, whether 
through mass meetings or in smaller groups that may have gathered at short 
notice. This volume contains the record of at least sixteen such meetings. The 
themes were the usual ones, on the historical transition underway in India, the 
importance of industry, the need for technology in agriculture, the significance 
of human resource development, and the imperative of independence in foreign 
policy. But each one was tailored to his audience, the stress shifting as required. 
It is curious to watch Nehru being virtually summoned to meet Vinoba Bhave 
near Panipat; and it is curiouser that he objected to Lady Chatterley’s Lover 
whereas he had approved of Lolita. Otherwise the internal politics of the 
country follow their predictable course of factionalism, agitations, and 
corruption. Foreign affairs is humdrum, but preparations are underway for 
Chou En-lai’s visit, which is covered in volume 60. However, there is a record 
of an interesting conversation with Nasser in this volume. 

Some of the speeches have been transcribed; hence the paragraphing, 
punctuation, and other such details have been inserted. When no text or recording 
of a speech was available, a newspaper report has been used as a substitute. 
Such a newspaper report, once selected for publication, has been reproduced 
faithfully; other information has been added only by way of annotation. Words 
and expressions which were inaudible or unintelligible have been shown by an 
ellipsis between square brackets thus: [...]. Most items here are from Nehru’s 
office copies. In personal letters, and even in official letters composed in personal 
style to persons like B. C. Roy or Govind Ballabh Pant, the salutation and 
concluding portions were written by hand; such details are not recorded in the 
office copy. Therefore these have been inserted in Nehru’s customary style for 
such persons, but the editorial intervention is indicated by square brackets. 
Information on persons may always be traced through the index if it is not 
available in the footnote. References to the Selected Works appear as SWJN/ 
FS/10/..., to be understood as Selected Works ofJawaharlal Nehru , First Series, 
Volume 10. In the case of the Second Series, it would be SWJN/SS/.... The 
part and page numbers follow the volume number. 

Documents, which have been referred to as items, are numbered sequentially 
throughout the volume; footnote numbering however is continuous only within 
a section, not between sections. A map of the boundary between India and 
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China has been reproduced from White Paper II of 1959 and is placed at the 
end of the volume. 

Nehru’s speeches or texts in Hindi have been published in Hindi and a 
translation into English has been appended in each case for those who might 
need or want a translation. 

A large part of Nehru’s archives is housed in the Nehru Memorial Museum 
and Library and is known as the JN Collection. This has been the chief source 
for items here, and has been made available by Shrimati Sonia Gandhi, the 
Chairperson of the Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund. Unless otherwise stated, 
all items are from this collection. The Nehru Memorial Museum and Library 
has been immensely helpful in so many ways, and it is a pleasure to record our 
thanks to it The Cabinet Secretariat, the secretariats of the President and Prime 
Minister, various ministries of the Government of India, All India Radio, the 
Press Information Bureau, and the National Archives of India, all have permitted 
us to use material in their possession. We are grateful to The Hindu, the National 
Herald, Shankar’s Weekly, and in particular to R. K. Laxman for permission to 
reproduce reports and cartoons. 

Finally, it is my pleasure to thank those who bore the heavy burden of 
preparing this volume for publication, most of all Geeta Kudaisya and Fareena 
Ikhlas Faridi. The Hindi texts have been prepared by Mo hamme d Khalid Ansari, 
and the translation from the Hindi was done by Chandra Chari. Chandra Murari 
Prasad ably handled all the computer work, including preparing the entire text 
for the press. 


Madhavan K. Palat 
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I. GENERAL 
(a) Speeches 
(i) Punjab 

1. At Patti Kaliyana Village, Panipat 1 

eft '3TRTT <3TFT t t ^ 3TFJT f^faT 

oft % <3ftT 3T*ft ^ WH 7ST I 2 3F? 3fFT WPT *TST t fa 3fN% 

cRT iffar ffalT, ^pfr faft I, ?Mfa fa# t «f§tT ^ 3TFT t 3far fa# 
^TT fa?13T | fa 33# % teffT gffa?T # tiTM 1 «FTT 

[THE CUMPULSION TO SPEAK] 

You Said It 

By LAXMAN 



Fortunately nobody noticed it and it’s all over— 

I had forgotten to plug the wire for the mike! 

(From The Times of India, 31 March 1960, p.l) 

1 . Speech to villagers at an unscheduled meeting at the village Patti Kalyana, Panipat,Punjab, 
2 April 1960. AIR tapes, NMML. 

2. Nehru spent two hours with Vinoba Bhave, at the Sarvodaya Ashram at Patti Kalyana 
before addressing the villagers. See also SWJN/SS/58/item 1 40. 
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fcff ft t RFTT Ti?f STT ?TT tRT) I RTOTt W T>i| *tft TR5T *t RT?f '3TRTT I Tjf 

t 4H ajTMR wr fsjt-ssit | aftr rt3t f =ff^ #, Frft 

ft$T 3 TTT Ft TFT t 3ftT RNcfr *TFT TRTR 3 #T fcj^§ff RR Ft TFT I, «rgrT R?f t 
RTff^T RR5T 6) <11 t % RFT TTR vTR RFT TTTt it?T «FT FIR TTRFt I W «FT FIR 
tit RN<frl HlojH %, <£)«h ^ ■3ftT ^Slft Rf^R> HltjH % RFRlf irTf^R RjI5 Rft ^?T R>T 
FIR *ft Hlt^T 61*11 •cilf^M. 4l?l TTT ■aftT Rp5 ^pNI RiT FTR I RR RFT ^t, R>R TRT 
#-FTT Rrf FFt^FTT ^?T ^ TP^t# RFt 3 4 #T R^ ferft 3 T^, RTTF R^t R%, 3ftT IRT 
^ftt ^ TP^rfrT TTTTf RT^* S^, Tt Rt Tl^lfrl TjcTR? 1 1 R^®T TR^T TFT TT ’ft RFT 
f^TTT #RT RFT I? 3Rtfc ^T 3 RfsiRRT gfelR #T TFft f , ^R TRRTT TgR 
RTRFlt ^ TTR§R TIT RFT I Tj^f I ifft RFT % RFT ^ I f*TR ^?T ^ RR> sftT 
TT^rfcT RPt Tl^qfcl RlftlT I 5 Rt RTRRTR 3TTRR *TTT TRTR I RT7RFT RFTR ^T5% R?t gR 
1 1 RR RTS-RTT-RRF ^RtR!RT^3?tTitR$#RRTfttlFTTRTFft3ftT^TfR) 
#T Rift TFft I, RR5T I FRTTT TFRRI RRRT \3R ft FRTft foRRT RS^t % RR% 
^T % RRft R%-Rt IRR f, RRft RTFT ftRTR Riff RTT #T ^faRT Rit fa $ RPTRit 

RRfa ^falT 3 RRT Ft TFT I, RTlft FR Tft#, RTFT Rt F^f RR% ^T 3f TRRT % 3N% 
RR 9TFT Hlewl # TRT TTRT | ^ff^T 3?tT RTF W Ft TFT %, F^f RRJR #TT RT%R | 
F^f ^T ^ cfRT cFir TFTTT I, ^TF 3>FEft eft W$\ Ft RTeft I, R§?T TRT 
RT%tl TRft «TFT TRT TTt Ft RTTTT t FRTft Rf RTTTT ^TReT ^ TTR eTTTJ TTTf 
^ TFeft t, TRT # RftRi | T3TRTT T32RT, 33RT | TfT^ft fe# ^TT R^tTS ^TT «T%-^t 
?TFft % eft ^?T T33 RTeTT RR TRT % RR FTTt R TT& I TR RTTR ^$T 

viddl % I 

RFTTRRt '3TPT #t RfRTT ^T RTT-cRT aftT fcRTTTT RtRTT ^TF TTR 

F#^f 1 1 3%-Ri RTFTTT FRT ft TRT ^Trt I #TTF ^F^ t ■aftTRt cRF^ 1 1 RTTRT 
^(el> T T^^R TTf t % TRT TftR ^ RTT TRT Tit ReTT^f ^TR ^TFT ferft TRT 

RTRft RT ^R^tk I TTt FTT% f Tt TRT ^ FtrTT I ^fjTTT ^t 
3T5^ 3 »k 4) Ft, RTFTTft ^ TRT FtcTT I TRT FT ^ ^t TiTR % RW-RW RR^ 


3. President Soekamo of Indonesia arrived at 9.30 p.m. and was received by President 
Rajendra Prasad, Vice-President S. Radhakrishnan, Nehru, and Finance Minister Morarji 
Desai at Palam airport. After dinner and talks with Nehru, Soekamo left for Baghdad at 
midnight. He was on a goodwill visit to over twelve countries. 

4. Khrushchev stopped in Calcutta on 1 March 1960 before returning to Moscow. See 
SWJN/SS/58/items 235 and 236. 

5. President Nasser of UAR was in India from 29 March to 10 April 1960. See items 
196-199. 
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FR R^, Mdldd cf^f, ^TF cfrt, 3t R^, SlVMlfl % TRTF ^ 3ftT TFT tf ^|^>H 3T^f 
dl-l ^ f% *Kd>lO did ’3TT^nt, TTTRTT 3)Vt>d< 3TR> RT ^T*t def d£l FtTTT, 
*T 3lVbtK Rf , *T 3ftT did I ^tfld^ 3lMd>d dSI 'rtU % RRRT «HI*^ RT I T TRRT Ft 
«pft % R|F ^FTF I ddldd Rt ^feFTTT ^TT, ST^RTT ^TT, Tpft ^ f?R ^TTT ^TT, 3ft 
R?T% tKRlfl 3Ud<V$l FtHt % Ft HRFdt Rt 3t R*T FF , 3PT% $dlsJ> cfit ddl3, 3R5T 
FeTFf, ^TT ddl*), ^jFTT R-TFlf, ^TT ddl*) Tit FTT ddl4, ^TFT Fi?t dd!<l I FTT% 
3TFT ddl*l ft, «hld c b<’) ft 3iid4l <fl<9dl %, RTtTTT eldl %, 5dfl ^5T F<Jdl % I 
faT 3PTT FTT FTF TRFt# 3TTR ff FRRft TRFt, for FTT^f RT3f-Rft5f OTT^fT ^T 
ft TFT FJlft % I FF d$ T-TT^t dl;? % RRtt \dod< % 3i\bdfl FTf I etl<9l-d><ljil 3dd4l 
Fit f^F*tRft Ft R<ft % 3R 'jltfl \3d<& \*>'-k % RR did 3TRFF*t % Rid FTt, 
3TTW FFT FtR 3ftT 3TPT % Fff Ft 3RTRT ^RFH FtR I RFFft t 

RF^ F$t 3?R ^RFH Fft, f=Rft ^ Fft F$T t, FF RTF 3tR FtrTT % I FT, FFft-FFft 
RT?ft Ft Rift I TTtTF^ ft, fl^FT FRt ^?T 3R FF FftFT# RF t % FF ifFT Fft 
RTFT Fit FFlFdf F5t STf^IFFT t #T Wf 3f *ft FtcTT RFT I, FFT TMTRF 3 3?tT 
R#RFT Ft l*R F^ff ff FT F% FtT ft Ft FFT 1 1 FRFF £ 3RT WR TTf^frT 3ftT 
OTcfit cFPT cEFt ^T =IfT 3TteT % TR ’TFT ^TT? # TTf3> W^f, W^f, 
^TTFF&fM 

WT «fR % TTF^Tt TFT ?T, f^f TM T5^ ^ f^R-^T 

^SfTT^cT I Ht gTT^ cBt3TPT^ t ^=F ^ I % TR^R dt 

qtfT TTT %T ^ f^R ^ 3FT ^3Tfa^fcR TR Rldeh< ^(TF TTT% 3TT^f 
^ ^T giFTR R ?t 3TPT # #nt ^T ft I ^TTT R ?t f% =TI% 3Tn% ^RTT 
3r ^f, T& % %^T I ^ ^f #TT I 3t TR W^RT ^FRT ^ ^ I ^TF TTF^lft TFT 
ft, T|^ *Rf # ^RFfr 1 1 ^Tf Tfr 1$*$ Ft Tt f 3TTW RTsTST ^TT, foTHT %T 
TFTT, 3TT% ^ f^FE#, ^TFT WTTT % sfti f^T ^R 3)T chKgidl ^TT 1 3TT% 
licKH % WRT FtcfT, ^FT ^R ^FT ^TRT %, TR 3TT% ^FT WFRT FtTTT 1 1 
3TFRR ^§T ^TT 3IR?^RRT % I ^TFT TRT t% feTTR I, FFffelT 35t 1 1 

3R # 3TFFEt cRT <s|dl\S, ^FT died! \ 3fR fTRt TFT?f #T W eMlO ^TF 
3Fgfa2t eelRTT t eft ’fr STftfotr % >3TTT ^FRfr 3TRT^t ^33Ff, Ft, 3ftR Ft, 
3FT^-3N% FFIT# ^T, FR ^f cRR ?F$ #T ^t TFT3T f% FF FTT «I^T «FFT ^f, FF 
TR7 W fe?^RFT, W RR ^TT T^ I 3ftT FF «tt ^TI# ’Ri 1 1 ^TF TTt TJtZT 
^R ^ FtTTT I 3TTT ^ FR 3TFT TTTt TO 3Ft \J3T% ^T ^iR ^)T T^ t, 3TFT 
ZTFf ^RTR # t, FTT% RTT TRRTJR I, 3rfT ST^T %, ^FT 3TTRT ^f *t TR ^FRt ^ TT^ 
% FfrRFT cR% ^ f^fTT 5Rg cR^ ^t Tit FFRT ^T ^TTR t, dddit F*T TR=Ft 3Qldl 
1 1 3TRRR eft # I, 3RRM #TF t ^fft^ 3TPt ^t ^fT % STR^ft 

^TFT Ff, etf^FT *TS%-fllT3% ^ ^ t % 3TFR)T eff^T ^ #T Rf^RT 

^F# ff ts RTJ, ^TF R^ ^ 1 1 ^t 3FT% ^TR # RTF R^, 3R§t #fr 3$, R$f ^RRT 
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arsft R^TT I # RR RT^T t 'Sfft RR? fgt <jPlRI OTjfN" FMR % ft R% RR 
RRlf t, xr& RR 3T*ft 3?R ft $ 3^TRT? R$t *|RT t ‘RR> 3?tT ^ Rjftf ^ % 
BtfT I’ 6 RF Rft W<i R[R I RRlffo RztrRRitRftFTftFtftlRftfFRT RfTR <F7 
fRT 1 1 3fR? T^RT FtRT R!Tf ft RT^ Rff R^ Rift RRTF ft ^ I RR> RRR ft 

#irt if 3% 3^-31# rrr ft ff t, ^r f> , ^ft f>, rrf % Rfif £ i m rrtr 

Rs % ff> ^|R 'ftfRT ?isif qxi«t RMT RT Pi til -^l RT R)i*t RJTFt RTRT I 

^ R>FRr f rr# Pir>* 3 ft ftr t ft ftr rt fir %3f Rif f Rt ffRrf 

ftR f I t$ Rift fRT RSRT t % 3TFT ^KHI^ RT %%-f£ 1JR> ^ft Rtt ^Tlf c^, ftf 
RRR'RTR R Rtt I F^T ft RR?T fRT % % FRTt R5R7 fft % RTt f$T Rit RSTf R5T t*R> 

Irrt r?t r>tr 3 rr rrt %, #t ft f?r 33 7I t ftr Ff ftt % r>ir rtrt I, rr% frtr 

ftRRrtftrf^RRftRRn 

RTt ff «ftST RT 3rrqcEt <f% ftRT 31R t fFft 3TTRT f 1 Rff ^TRftT t FRT^ RFf 
%& t, R% RIR TORT I % felff RR vjIMHI 3TT RRT I, R^T R% RTR RRf 1 1 RFRRT 
Rfsft ft ^ R*iU % FRlft fW % FRTt TRTR R$t RFTf f ffTTRT %TRT fvTRT 3ttT RF 
’ft 3TFT RIR 7T3t ff> RRRl RR RiTR RTRT, JRiRt % RiTR RR% % yRIRT T E TR ^fd RRf 
Rj# HIRIN'*) FtcTT 1 1 ftRRf cFT RSRT ^ % pRRT <jf1R<|iJ4) | ( cj^ff ? FR^RT 

% sit 5p*if ^TF^-visf^qf qr RffiT cFT yRRT 3TRT ^TT 1 1 RT 3RRF | Rt^^FT 
TRft qr r^rt Rjftr FtRT i rir st f^Vn, Rq*jf ^r q^n 1 fr^ir 

R)T q^ll, fvTSRT, ^)<g*ll RRR S3FTT R^rf 3TFDRT I, R# ct t?T 

^ s| ^ 11 * ' 3 ^ ^ eft RRf qt RRRT RlftR, eft RR f^RT ^f 3TFt RSRT f I 
t5RT ftR"! qRT RRR! 

[Rtf cRFRT t 3IR 3RR!] 7 

[Translation begins : 

I have not come here to address a public meeting. As you know, I had come 
hereto meet Acharya Vinoba Bhave and have just spent a couple of hours with 
him. I am glad to have the opportunity of meeting all of you too, though you 
are not very far from Delhi. But somehow Delhi is like a prison and it is very 
difficult to get out of it. Anyhow, I have not been able to come here for a long 
time now. So I do not know what to say to you. I keep giving speeches here 
and there, talking about our internal affairs as well as the international situation, 

"^th ^ rancc ex pl°d e d a second atomic device at the Reggane testing grounds 

7. Victory to the world. 

8. See fit 2 in this section. 
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etc., about what is happening in the Punjab or in countries abroad and what not 
because it is a good thing to understand all these things. You must, of course, 
know what is happening in the Punjab and most of you must be knowing more 
than I do. But you must know something about the rest of the country and a 
little about the world situation too. 

For instance, last night, the President of another country, Indonesia, passed 
through Delhi and stopped for three hours . 9 Another country’s president came 
'the day before yesterday . 10 Now, President Soekamo, think about his name, his 
country is predominantly a Muslim country but the President’s name is in pure 
Sanskrit — Sukam [Soekamo]. Many people have such names in Indonesia. 
President Nasser of Egypt is also visiting India these days." I think he has gone 
to see Bhakra-Nangal. So, people from other countries are constantly visiting 
India. It is a good thing to establish friendly relations with other countries and 
also to look beyond our own problems and try to understand the world a little. 

So, I would like to tell you about what is happening in the rest of the world 
so that we may learn from others. Our work, of course, lies in our own village 
or city or street. But we must be aware of what is happening in other countries 
in order to understand what needs to be done in the country. That is a very long 
story for a great deal needs to be done. The biggest task is to uplift the people 
who live in the five million or more villages of India. Big cities like Chandigarh 
or Delhi do not reflect the real progress of the country. It is only when the rural 
areas become prosperous that the country will progress. 

You must have heard about the five year plans and National Extension 
Schemes and what not. The officers go from here to there, explaining and 
telling things because they have been trained to teach the people. But too much 
official interference is not good, for the job has to be done by the people no 
matter how good the officers are. The work must be done by the people in 
villages and panchayats. They can be advised by the officers but if the people 
sit waiting for them to come and do the work for them, then the work will 
simply not get done. Therefore, there is great emphasis on establishing 
panchayats and to give them wider powers, financial and otherwise, so that 
they may administer their own areas as they think best. They may make mistakes. 
But at least the reins of government will be in the hands of local bodies. It is 
only by doing something on his own that a man learns and acquires self- 
confidence. This is how individuals and nations grow. 


9. See fta 3 in this section. 

10. See hi 4 in this section. 

11. See fn 5 in this section. 
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If there is real panchayati raj, millions of people in the country can participate 
in the task of administering the country instead of a few officials at the top. 
The responsibility also devolves on millions of people. Thereafter, it will depend 
on them whether they do well by acting wisely or suffer losses through their 
foolishness. Once the responsibility is theirs, the good as well as the bad will 
be their problem. It is only then that the work gets done properly. Sometimes 
there may be mistakes, which can be rectified. But the fundamental thing is to 
give more powers to the panchayats. It is being done in the Punjab, Rajasthan 
and one or two other places. The panchayat samiti will have wide financial 
powers and will be able to build roads, schools and make improvements in 
agriculture, etc. Also, cooperative societies must be formed. The old system of 
cooperatives was not quite right. They dealt more with giving credit, etc. Now 
the cooperatives should help the villagers in all their activities, of buying and 
selling etc., so that the profits may go directly to them instead of going into the 
pockets of the middlemen. 

So, all these things are happening. Projects like the Bhakra-Nangal and the 
steel plants cost a great deal of money and do not benefit the people immediately. 
But once they are completed, there will be increased benefit. The country 
needs steel. Even farmers need it. 

I want all of you to understand what we are trying to do with these 
community blocks. They are meant to raise the standard of living in rural 
areas, of men as much as of women, each in their own area working in the 
village in the knowledge that they are soldiers in the task of building a new 
India, a new Bharat. It is by no means a small task, that of uplifting the people 
of India, whether it is in the cities or in the rural areas. You are here in the 
Punjab, and Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh border this state. But, in fact, they are 
merely for the sake of administrative convenience. We are concerned with the 
entire country. 

We are trying to spread education and health care facilities because only a 
country of literate, educated people can progress. But education does not mean 
that it should equip the people only for white-collared jobs in urban areas. They 
must go back to their villages and try to introduce new methods of agriculture. 
There is a strange situation in the world today, with all kinds of lethal weapons 
being invented. Today’s newspapers say that France has undertaken a nuclear 
test . 12 These tests pollute the atmosphere with radio-activity and if they continue, 
nobody can predict when the whole world may be destroyed. On the one hand, 
a great deal of good is being done for mankind and on the other hand, there is 
this tendency towards violence. Now the question is which side will gain the 

12. See fh 6 in this section. 
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upper hand and whether the world will lean towards peace or war. 

Let me tell you that those who sit idle are useless. No country can hope to 
progress without working hard. We must realise the enormous task that that 
we are facing today. If we work hard, the country as well as we ourselves will 
stand to gain. 

I have told you a little about various things. Now 1 shall proceed to Delhi. 
Our women who are seated here especially must realise that they have a major 
role to pay in the big tasks ahead. In fact, they played a great role in our 
struggle for freedom. Please remember that the work done by women is of 
great significance, because mothers have a greater influence on their children 
than fathers. If the mother is educated, the child’s development will be 
satisfactory, not otherwise. Men are usually busy in outside activities. Therefore, 
it is extremely important for women to be educated and to participate in the 
national tasks. Actually, everyone must do so. All right, now I shall go. 

Jai Hind! Jai Bharat! 

(Somebody cries out from the crowd — Jai Jagat!) 13 

Translation ends] 


(ii) Gujarat 

2. At Rajkot: Public Meeting 14 

orsq^T, 15 TpRKT aMST, 16 Wit, ^ 

1 any% y?T yj$ y^r yrc <sm fi yrc ^rft 3 > m 1 

3 aflr fPim 3 am Ryy $ «ifd fan, eldi %, ai M^d 

apjftn sbi’RHift wi 7? ^ f i aimj) n# Fl o?) f t yy 3 
y# any gag aram yfor ft, for aim try; yf y*yf yfor y^ yyjy m 
^tr ^ 3R ^n n *ft yy>-yt ym tt% 1 1 y>raft yift w w it, w ft 
5:^ fan, yy^fcn ft w^ii 4 t ft, ftfoy y? yy tt w alR aiy ^rr f^yR 
yvRT ytf t, yrffy-y>fty yy? ym yftt 1 yn^n arty> R*n 3 ft?r I aft? 

13. See fn 7 in this section. 

14. Speech at Rajkumar College, Rajkot, 3 April 1960. AIR tapes, NMML. After addressing 
the Conference of the PCC Presidents and Secretaries (see item 14), Nehru came to this 
public meeting, accompanied by Morarji Desai and DrJivraj Mehta, the Finance Minister 
of Bombay. 

15. N. Sanjiva Reddy. 

16. Thakurbhai Desai. 
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31T?TT t PE Fftt FTTT ft TFFiT dlPrH Pl u ta FT 'FI^Hil fttT Ft TT5TT ^ 
zjf FFi FFT 5lft$T F*Ft eft ft RTF Ft iFlftft spRTF ftft FFRT^ fftFft ftftl^ ftt 1 1 17 
3ft cjp? |3TT FF Ft FFT I -SToT Fft ft, tpifftSt ft, ftF ft FTT FftdF**) Fft FFTFT 
| ftft 3Plft FF Fft OINTT % FTFFf ft FFIFT FF f| FJPT ft FFTFT %, Rffr ^pRIrT 
^T ^f, ftftpsj FiT Ftt Ff?Fi Flft FTFT FiT l TMT t, F-MtPE ERE FTF FW ^UMchl 
qcpfcfft ft FFFftt I ffti FTFT ERE FFT ft$T t ftft FFft FFF-3FFT sjf ZHEft f , FFFft 
Sf^FFS^FT FTFTft f, 3TFF-3TFF ftFEF ’ft t, ftfftiF fttt FTFT FiT ftTFT 3TTft F? Ftt 
Rcf^TT FFi tft) *JTT FTFT F F^ I FF ftftrft Fft FTF 1 1 FF fttF FFFit FFSTft I 
% FTF FF %, ftfftiF FF FT Fiftt fftFTT Ftt FiTft I ftft FF FFTft *RE H^lft 4HlO 
t % fr 3rrft Rrrft ft f| TFft t, 'Srrft ftf ft, arcft fttF^ft ft sroftt Frfft ft ftft ff 

ftt FTFT FT FFT-FFT fftF t ftft FFft ftt FFT c^PIT FT, FFFft FFE «TFT FiF ftft t, 
ftfftiF FF «im «J^d FFftt "it) I 

ftcfiff Fft FTF fe^WTF WFK § 3TT, TFFF § 3TT ftft Fft fttjET fftFT ffti FR Flft 
Ff ftft ftftf Ft *JFiTFft ft FFTF ft$T fftSF W FT, 3TF ftt fftSFT |3TT t, Fft Fft FFTFT 
€TT, Fft FFFit FTTfftFi Fftft ft FFTFT FT, FfeFT-Fftftt FFlftt ftt, FT FTF ft FFFit 
7g?TFIF ft?T «b<Hl SIT I «hiy5) FilftT «llct % IFlftt 9bl*JH ft ^ftT ywN ft ftt FF Ft F^t 
fttr SIF wfftz SIT TTRER Fft Fft^RT ft ftt F# FtFT, fttft-fttft SEFT Ft Fflft sjfe 
3TFT FRft Fit f^E FF SRE #F Fftt Fft ftt FF #F Fftt FiT ftft, ftfftiF FTFT Fit ffti 
(t^TdH ^ FFFF FT Fit FRT TTFF FFT Ft ftt ft FFi FTFiftt §FF ft Ftt F3ft, ft 
ftt FFFT Fi ftRfFF ft vJift t, 'FFFT % TTFFtF ft FTftt 'FF ?FE FTFT TRE \35Fft TTRETft 
F5TF Fit ftt FFftftF FiT TTFiftt 1 1 ftftftt FFTft ft TTTFiTT FiT F5TF FFT FT? '3TFF-?TTfft 

t?r ft trftt fttr Iff w ffft, fftftwr ft ft ^ft ft fttr ftt fttt-fttft FiTF ft Fiftt 
ftftftt ^FTTft ft ftt ftF TE^F FT FT, fF^ FMTFT Fit fft> fftftftt TNF FT, FF ftt FT tt, 
FF FIHlfftF. Ftt FT Fiftt TFTR ft TFFFf Ftt FT, TTFFF fftTFT I, F3TTT t, FFT t, 
ftt§TF Ftt FT, FTTF) TTTFft ftt ftt^M TRF Ftt FT I FF FFlt FTTT FFFT Fi FTF ft 
FffftFilT FTFT ftt FFFT FTFlfftFi TT5F tt FFT, TTFIF Fft F3TFT ftft ^?Tft FTTT 
ftftftt, TRE ftftF ft RFi TTFT ft F^FF ft ^ “^^Flft FFT FFT-FFT, fftiFft SRF t?” 
ftft F>FT EffttTT ^tt5 F?F t FT ftft FTFT fttF ftt TTTS fftfftFF F?F t FTftt fftcTft FFTt 
FFT fttF ft, FTfft SRFT 1 1 ft fttft ^TFFT ft ■3TFF fttF ftt Ftt %, TRF ttFT FT ft Fitt 
TWF Ftt t % FF ftt-FFTTT, FFTTT, ftt F^ITT sft fttFift tftFT ft I FlfttTT Fiftf 3TTFftt ftt 
ftlFift Ftt F>tft TJF) ^ftt Fft I 

17. The Bombay Reorganisation Bill, 1960, was introduced in the Lok Sabha on 28 March, 
passed by the Lok Sabha on 1 9 April, by the Rajya Sabha on 23 April, and it received the 
President’s assent on 25 April 1960. The two states of Maharashtra and Gujarat were 
formed on 1 May 1960. See also items 28, 31 and 33. 
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T*q> % '3fPT 'ill’ll f EK ^ET *¥ q% 3E& qt^t TFT qTT^ ?t, 3ttT ’ft qET t 
qtErqf % 3MRT, Ttfoq qFT^ET TTcR cfcSEft | % % qt qtqi SlERT ^TFTT 

qtqt £ I Tit SIFT 3TR ^ff TFR 3 3TEt I f^RT% TTET^ TrET^ER ^RFT I #T 3TF3ERTT 
^Pldl tf ?Rftq-q>ftq qq ^Tt % TTTR% % 5T?q ft, qFT qq qqq ^TEE %, qFT TfEft TRSFlft 
TEFT '3ERTTft =RT 4>H qi?t TFrTT I 3TFT qp? =RPT ^TT^ffTT qtftF ’3j|^ql, qRftq qttfe % 
3)1^41 qq % qttf Ebd4t qft E>ET 3 ERTfft qft «Hldl I qF ®TET q*ft FEtt E qq qtft?t 
STR^t qqq cfrt, , 3N% \±>H< ^TTlTTT «b<«ft qjf '3?fT ■SETE TTFEW % qtf, TRT E$T qTETT 
1 1 3TET EEt E qq 3Rftq Ft qETT I E f^ft, q*q if, ^FM<NK E %5<RT qj& 
3ERTTft 3FT % Pttfqq qtT ^TT, qF 3TERT q§q T5tZT TTT ’TFT % I ’3TTTTT ^tq qF I ER 
cfert ^fTTTT qt q^J qRT Ft, STEERq «RFT ^lini % qRttq «Rlf^ % tfEl SEtE 
qE \d<5l*t Ef f^TTTT ^T qF qit «lld Ft 'diet) % I 

3R FTFf qqqft qtfeqTif % qjftsf 3TRfEqf qtt ^cR ePER TTsETT #T^Ttt «RTT% 
eRtFf 3TR*ft %ftq%^£r, qqqft ^TiEEr FRET qipT RTR Ft q4t # EeEeRT FETt 
qErqft, f^T^TT qfEr, qqq q#, %RR TET #T ^T ^ ^RET qtT% ^, % ^t qiftq 

qr ^tert qt tI qqfER #, qqHft, t? # qrq 3 ariEft qqFt 3 q^r % qqq tEr 
f^qr ftt ^r4tq qr qtsq stEer Ft w, t^r# qft sft, % oftr qftq Ft% 

?nt i ^t ?q #nf qft ^ht, qt ^t §qq Tt q|f i #-qqTTT '3rrc j ft Ft 3qq ^ERt 

^t% f^rfeR ttj qt ^ERt ^et #t f^ifcR qqr^, ^et ^q qqtf ^rrrtf 

qi#q q>rtF ^TR^ft #T «^Et t%TIT% ? fit T$ TETRT qipT ^tFT Ft ^TETT 1 1 

snq t ^ qqq#r %>rt ^tr Eeret #jett ^tt % ^fir qt tttf-cttf q> q|-qt 

cRTryr^ #r <?»qi(l ^q| Ft Tt t ^tr q^t-qqt #q qq # I sftr tEft q^q ^rt Ft 

tft i #r qqr-qqr, ^ERq qnf^T ^r qt ^ qqrq fEtt I qF I snq^t qqRT, 
3 TR #r T=ft qqRT, % qq q% qt qF Trq qqq qq ^ qr^Ft, % q^t q% qt '3nqq?t qf 
Hvii^d q# tMt, 3et % ^ q^r? ^rq qrf^r % qrr^r %qr ^tt srEft I, m<?i 4 ^TEtt 
% steheer t, q^fr ’3rrq qjqqr qq qqr-^nsT Ft% % ^?t , 3TFt q^qr qft i onq ^ 
3 tr q#, *t TTTF-Trqr qrq q?t qET I ^tr ’ft '3 t^er, srcrft qrrr ^t ^tetf, 5 ^ 3Er 
qrq q^f, ^nh qffqtfq f ■stt qr 1 q^Ff% fa$qq t^qr Er fe Etsf qft 

I #r qrq5t ^Eett Etitr #t q§ttq q?t ^Eett Ft q4t I, qrERt fe ’ft q^t qq qFT 
% ^sft iruiTT EERIFt, q^Ft% T^R EeRRTT— EF^ft qET qF% ER FT ^ STTq’ft 
qqr-f^TT Ft, # Trq w Ft, T^r-qq^q fett^ qq qqft^j qrft % ^ftr qi^ steE 

I I qF qtt ^t Er qqrr % ^ f^rq wti t^r q^ftq *ptt #, trt t^rqft Jsi\ 

qrr ^t #r qq^r % qqjFr-qqT <$5 Eertt% tptt, 3Er I qqqq ^5 ^ttt otttt 

qr q# ^ 1 qq^ it^ 3nq^ M t? f^ 3 trW % q#r qqEft? qt qF 

'jf l MH T53TT #T 3TET f^Tq-^ET ^ft % d<«Wil ^ I qt 3TRERTT ^§TFM f I ^JTEr 

^ ^ 5 T qr aftr q# qq ^etf qqr^ ^%-q^ q^t li ^ 3nq% ^qr-qq^r q5t qqrf ^ 
qff ^r q# qiFqT 1 q?Tf , fet-^t qqTqT, Wrqq FtqT, F^tErqrf FfqT #r f^rtt f?r 
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^t3nTS5RMRf ^^ftRnRRftR^fo^MRRR^,RSR#fafaRnR 

^r if r?%,rii;rr$, strrt rt-rr ste %, ?hr # 3tt Rt ts Rtf 

^ ^cRTT % #Rtf Rtf % RT3Tt #Rtf I tfft R^tf tfR? R# % Rf?R> RRR^t 3Ftft 
^Fr#T R>t RSTRT %, RRRTt 3TRtf RtfR R^ 3Rtf RTR =Ft 3TR5T R>HI % I 

3TR^ FRft ^T tf RR? 3, $TR 3 3fft RTR f tfttTRT RTRMT 1 1 f? cRf RT 
rfTRT^TT % I ?ft T TRF 3TRTR, 3TTRtf Rtf tf far tf ^5 3R& I STTR^jft? RRf RTR 
f^R^R^^TR’^^RR^t I 

R>R I FT, $Tf? R Ri-Rt RfR I, Rf-Rf WT I, ^ 1 1 tft 

<§$ tfR §it R5FT STT 3TRRkT RRR R tfR? R?tft %, ^dltf >^lRtRTT RfT 
R)IRj[ RI W^i % RTCT I, RR Rj5 I, ^tfTR f^tf-ftf^ RRR 3TR qisRt ^rl % RR 3 
qpT | RR* fo RlftfRTR RTR 3 Rftf 1 1 f ^RT t? RR 

^T # fR Rp, #T tff 3Rff, 3ft? tftft R>t tf tfRT tf % I ^ RT% tf | tf t % 
RIR RR? f? RRT ^ RTR tfz? R tf, Rtf? Rtf tf Rtf Rtf I RFRt 3RPRR % ?ltfH RR? 
Rtf ?R ®ll^*d tf §R tf ’TRrT tf Rftf 1 1 §tf RTR 3TTRT I tfR gR tf 
W3TTR RTR cRT SIT, RR WT TRR Rftft R$ f RTfftlRTR RT R3T SR Rltf fRR?t 
Rra3-RHR<5 RTR §R | ^ tfeTT tft ?ltf tf «ll$Rl<itf 3TRtf ftfR tf tft? *tf ftfR tf I 
tf R$ tftf? R%f RltftfBR R? ^T^TT 3tf tf tfTR ftfRT, 3TR RTtftf^ R? 

r§r rtr tfRT I, tftf?R r§r ftf §r tf% #3T rt, rr rrr R?tfR-RtfR Rtf RTitfRTR 

3T!tf tf I 3TR ?R WI-13 RTR 3 RTtftfBtf R§R Rtftft tfR tf Rtf I fRtf 

ftfRip ftfRTR w-tRF ^ $ R^ft 1 1 Rt ^r Rt^ Jt, 

RR%-f^tR% ^ #T R^t rM f^B^r ^5R RRR RT Rt 3 HR ?t RT% I, RR RTR 
^f R|t I ^5 RtR ^f RRI^T Rt £ RfaR ^ RRRR R^T 3RR R^f ?tRT I 

#T, t <m% 75 T RT fa RR> # ?R ?I# *BT R 3 RT R^f ftcB RR 5 t RRtfo R§R 

RI^ ^ ^ RR^ Rf^t t ^5R 3n%T ^f RRR % R^% R^t RTR RTR % RT^ft I 

f^RTT RRT RS^ I RRRT RRR R5RT % #T RR% RR% 4 RT% RnR ^RT % facT% 
31^ RT f ^ I RF ^ I el%R Rnf^R ^ RRIR ^T RIRT I #R ft ? ^ 
Rt-%# I? fTR-% RR RR^ I 3fR%? f%Rf RRTTf %, 3N% ^R RTtRT I? 
% ^fR% 3TTR RTRI^ RR RRj^ ^ ^T RR RSRT I 

3nR^gRT#R,fR%^RRT§RRi^PrdR^ ^Rf^r^IRRTRRT^RR^? 
f^%RRT |R, RIR-3TR RRT fR | Rf% ^ RTR RTRf efit 3TR% RRR RftRT ft 
RRRR 3TR5T RrfrRT §3TT, ^R f^-fc^ RRT §31 T? 3TR5T Rt 
R^RT §RT ^lT R^ttR R[R ^ #R RRsT t ^RT t, ^f%R Rff '‘ft f^-f^ fRTft §R=tt 
#TTttR|RR4t RFtt 3?Fft ^tRTtt ^ ^ RRRR I t^B RTR RI^ Rt fTR RT fTR 
^ f^ 3TRTRT #R RR 2ft, 1% f % MR RR ^tt, 3RR ^ RTT ^t ^ 
RR^, RRIR fR% f^j RRRR Rvt, «l% % t^J it.fR^.it. 3RRR RRI%, 3F^tR RRRTT 
% I fT RRT R5T RWT Rot rRRi ^5RT Rf RRR % RfT f^t^RT 3fT%, Rf R^ I 
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W Rift ft ftt ^ R5T RRift I, R$f Rit^ RTRlO 3IRTRT RiftlT I ft# FIRR 
ftRF m«hl(l RTTERT#, RRTRn-rtfti RFRFT Rlfti R% RTf RR Rift ft, RftRfRFtRTlft 
ft ftt fft> fftRRjR 7 T^TrT RTR I RRffli fftR R^R ft FR# ft fftRITR RtRRTft §£ 
ftt, RRft RFRrfftifttRRTftfttT^RRitiFir,RF3ftTRTRft RRRit RTRaft rrr Ft 
fttTR#RTFRfftiTftfttTftTftftl 

3RR^#TW^IOT^^^^R3Tiq%^f^Ft%»ft^R^RT^FR^ 
RifftR fti 3FRR % 'jff ill'll *11 RFt ^JT> c^t '3ftT RFT TF3TTRTR ft sfc{l«l-R)ft«i RTft fftRiTR 
41'JHl'iit RiT 3lRlR>K RRTRdt Rft % fftRT, WIT ftt, 3lfftRiTT ftt I Rt MRT RfttR RiT ftRF 
r%f ft rttrt rt i rf rr RRRft ft fftRT fttr r^t ffti tjr srqft #R-ftFi# Rft ftrgRM 
Rift #T d Wft Rift, FR RFR Riftt, FR 3Nft #ft <SR ^jftf^R ftR ftft, FR 3p3ft RRT% 
Rift ftR ft, ■3T^ FfRST RF ft I RF fttT RTcT ft ftfftiR tJ*FTR ft# RiT RiTR ft «t»HI, 3FTT 
Rift Riftt # c^*FlO Flfft Ft# ftfftiR FRlt RTR #F-fttFRiT R -STT# I ftt RTR-RRT RT 
RTRiRT # RTR, R# R> RTR #F Rift ft % ft RRTR # I # FRft FTT RTRlft Rft 
RiftR-RiftR RR R5T Rdl ft, R>ft FR cj*ft *tdl ftft ft, 3% Rligil # f?TR yfttl Ri# ft, 
#$11 3*fA \5>RT ft, jj^Rl ■3T I R ftt Rift Rt 3TRft iJJRT fttT %RR RRT RiT fttT RRR Rift, 
■3TR# tel# Rft vdHd Ritt, F§R RRlftt, RFT #ft-Rtft RiHRfTft RRlftt, TRIRR RR RRR 
Ritt RR I RTR ft RRTRR #T RRi RffR $ t^pft RRTR^f I, RFT RR ftRRiT RRJ R^t 
RRTRR, RRTRR Rfirfct RRRTt R| R firIRT RftRR R% I 

RtRnRMf^%R^RTRR^t *lfclR)l(l % fR^ ^ RR^ R^t | % RtR ^R 
■314 *ll RiTR RT^, 3TR% RiRT RTtRT Ft 3flT RF RFERft Jpl^l RRR REt I 3T^t RRI^ 
^f Rt R^t RRTRRT 3T5iRft Rf^TRT 4t, 3TR ’ft FTRTf% 3RRR ^5 FT RRR RRT ^FT 
%T ’ft R|R % 3ttT R§R FT Ftft # f I RTR ftft RRft t ffti FR FRcEt RRR R^, 
fftftRRR fR RR RTRt ft, ftFTRt ft I 3EERT Rt R?ft RFT ftf^R RRR5T RR RRR Rift, ft 
RR1F ft, FT RTF Rft RFTF ft, RF1RRT ft ftfftiR RTR RiT f*T?RR, RiTR RiTft RiT RtFTT, 
R^^RRtRT, RRTRR RftrfrTRt RTFtl RFRTR 'RFT-RTFt gf I 3TTR ft oftr TRTRTR 
ft #T ftt FTT W-, R1R, 3TT3 Rftft ft Ft T# ft, RRRiT 3TR5T fftR fttRJR TFT ft, Ril# 
3T^iT fftRR TFT ft, TfRi FT RRR TFT ft, fttR RR 3TRft R5RT RftRT «ET $ 3TPt RRft ft, 
3TR RF RfttRR ^ RTR fttfft Rftf R>IH RiRR ftt, RRft RTfftt Ftftt ft, 3TIRR ft 
RFft-FTRFft ft, ft RR Rift M ft ftfft^T ftiT ftt RFT RRi RRT RigR>FR, RRi Rftt FRT 
3TT Rftt ^IT ^t Ritft T% Rftf ft ffti FR^t Rft RRR ft ^RTRT ft I OTTRRt TftTF? ft ftt 
FRRft 3TIRT ft 4 t f^FftRTft ft 3TTRRi RTR Rt RRt Rit FT%-FT#> Rft f^RJRT RiT, Rft 
%RRRft? RiT RiTR 3TR% FIR ft ftRT ft I FT, R§R Rftt Ritft RtRRT Ft Rt ft“lT RTR ft, RR^ 
fftR Rt Tlft^T RftRT RT fftrvft Rift Rftft ft%R RFjftt RtRRlft RR RTR ^ RR Rt -fttr 
RR ft ^RtT ft fttft Tift, RRi Rftt Riffft FRlft ft?T ft Ftftt, RR RRR FR RTF RRftt 
FRft RTRftt TTTRH RFTRT cpt ftt % FTT ft?T ft fttR-Riftf ft, fftR RFft ft R? Rftt ftt, 
FTTRft FRft RRft tftRiTR ^RT, RF f*IRiR RTlftt, RR^ FTR-ftT RTlft Rft, RTRft \3SRT 
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3T3 1 ^33 qMt Rt % TRE3 % RTR 3# HOTKfl ^ 3% I 3TPT 3t %5MT 
qqT3TqTRlT ##3 HFI3IW ^TETqqt a#*) WTT^tTR^I? FHl$) 'JlHdl 
3s|q f^Tft # sft, fcbRR RT RqR RR ^ R f%> 3% FT ^ RtjhFdl adq> f# 
qtf&q qT, 3 jR 35 %, RR 3%, W Ft I 33T R, qnfaK ^ <wf& R, 3%f Ri^K 
t, 3>R qf^RRMT t f^RR %T3t 335 533% T5Tcft qrR## RRT ct^lK R, 3?R a*ldil 
qg i qqi 3 E% 3 TRT 3 #, 3FR aREET R ^TT^Tt qt *iRT<;k 'FT qt 33%W Rt «t3T §3TT SJT, 
33 % RTTT 3133 533% FREE qT, RqRt 3% ^R FEET S%, ’TRW 3% <*H< ^<R, aTR% 

3 F FRET sft I qt 3FE3T Rt R 33T f%5TT? 3TFFT g3T #TT 3RT^T aiKldH f^RTT, 
Rfaq qfr wr 33 qqT 3 T- 5 qR fR#, 3PR RtRt a%T f%T TE3T #, 3FjRr Rt WET 
t, aTT3 Rt 35 33Et t, R RT 35 33*3 f, 3%f Rt, Rf%PT 53 FRET %ST 3% 3TFT uFETT 
3%3jERRt FET3 Rt, 33 3FE3T aft 3% 33F %E[R R, ■3RRT R Rcfj 5T^ 3T Ft 33T, 
33 § 3TT fsRTR RqRT 3F Rt 33 qt T3FT Ft% TFTT, 5% aT3% 33R 3%3T §33, Wf 
5T^T?fW, 3353 % 3TT3 qr fRq qqq 33T, 35 R 35 53 WT 33W 33T I 
FRtqrFR arq q# qt^ 3tRt Rt qt t qRf i F3 RqR qqqR apqRt qpr qrR q% 
qtf^Rr qrR I Rfoq 53% Rt# §q qqq I, 53# Rt# §q ^ i q^Rt 
F3 tR qqqr R arcR 55 T 3 R 3 T # afR %-% % arqqr qT qq^Wte ^ qr afRf % 
w q q^f f% q? qrq qr qt i qq^ qqqr qrqrqlfsF^qrqt, q^fqtqt 
^qq arqqr ar^r ^f%q q^ f^RR #t #t ?qrq qrq qt q? qqq f^RTR % i arqr 

qq-qq qw qRf afR q^f ^ qq ?q qrq qt ^ dR ^ qq?t, an A q^R q<^ qr ^rtr 
? t, qt?r ?t, qt anqq) ^rqR-^rqR qrrq qt qii qfq rirt qfq qq^qq qqR qn^ i sfr 

RRiR q^ q^ qt 3TFT RPR qq>d ^ \idq>l ^dlH <Jqi %? 35 35^ 3^5 R 

qRft qr qi% qrq diy qtq qq qjq% qq’-qrq, ^tq-qrq Piq^t di^, qt q5 f^qi5 
^f #rr qi%q i rrfr ^ qt q§q qrq qprr % atR tR q^rr qrf^q i ?RtfRq 
5R arqR qnftq cr>*?tifM afR qtqrqRf qqrR % atR 35 qfq qrR q^f 3R qq>R 1 ®i§q 
qRt qiqt qq qqq qqqr %— q^R qq, RRsq qq, 35 q4i JfRqT qqRfiR q?t %, 53 tR 
#ctt arrqqR %qRqqfR 5 t, qRqqRRrr qq^rq q# I f% qt-qf |qqr ft ^ftf 
qR, qt qfFf qR qqR Tt R%q arnEfR R Rt ^?t R q^t qq qqR, 35 fret % 1 ft 
t^rnq ^ 3RT qRtq q^q qq % |ort ^R qrnR? Rfeq # rtt^ 3RT arqsT ftt #qT 
3 t%r, antt qq apR Rt q^f f , arqq fr Ft, g?Rq qrr eftt qqqtt fcrqR 

^pft Ft qqR, arq^t qnq Ft, arqft qf^qr^qr Ft, arqt RRt Ft, qrRt qq ^tq qqq Ft, 
qisjjfl qicffait aqq qq anqR ^ 3 t qnqqr qrf^q R^et qpjRt qrR Ft^ Rt frR 

fornq qrR q^t, qff qq RRr qrR t, ^Ff qrR f qfr q§q Rft 3R qqr RR 1 1 R 
qq qrR TRqR qt qrRt t FRtfRq q|t-q|t qRrqrR qq# ti 

arFqqR qqr^nR qq tetet %, qRr 33551 % qqrq %?r R q^q qqrq, qq qt # 
Tfrcat qqrgrR 3Ff Ft% qi%R, qq-RRr Trrer qir^nR FtR qrf# 3Ff RR-RR, qt-3R 
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I. GENERAL 


H??) RiF TFT t^^ftT RR-4)^ <rtl<9 Rff^Ri |f, RF 4t TihB)^ I ff *N?t -JlMrll MTOM 
it fort t <jTt=M FTT RR RTR it TOR % TRTOR TORT aft? RTOTR Ft §5i% Ft RR TOt 
6Hlt. AIFl % RR MTOM if itR TORT % REftR FTO1T ulR «hK<$l*T ^JR ?TR t>, <^'t>-<£tR> 
5?t REJR R^t, 9TTRR TORT FTOTT Ft g?T RRT R$f RRtfo RTOT^t RlR FRT% RTOT% t, 
TOT% R>RT RTtRT RETT t, TOtt-TOtt FTR-’tr TORT 4T RTOcT t, RR> ^Rt ftTT TO RTOEt 
I ^RT RTOT% f #T TOR RR^ RT^RtR t, TOT% TOR TORTT RR% RT^t RTR I, TOFF^ 
4t 1 1 TO TtfaR TOR REtt t Ft R^ft R# RTOTit RTRRtt R>t I TO RTF % FR RTF% 

f vTTTOt St%-Rtt RETTRFt Ft #T RF STFTf *t Rft, Rt RFT RTRt 3 Ft f^RRt HEt TOR 3 
RFtt T3trt-Bt% RTO it RFT Rft FTRR TORft Ft, Bltltl TOtR ^t?-4tF TO R% STFTt *t R^t 
TOEt oftT FR RTF % R§R Rft RtR TOT FR TOR TO^tR *t tMT RTRt f , % TOT Ft TOFt 
RRtfcT) TOTORiR TORTR % •STf^TRFT RtR TO*ttR *t TOR RvEt % TOR *t T^, TOT tt W TO?t 
TORT ftTOt TOEt, Rt%-Rt% TOR|T% Ft, TORtRtR Ft, Rt£t R?ftR Ft, 3?IT 4)4 RREt, TOR 
R?t %ttfRR RTRft Ft*tt, <s)4l ^t ^ftTRR RTRft Ft*tt , 3?tT RjRtRR R^TO, ^Rilft R5R Ft*ft I 
FR FR tt F$ TORT t RT TOR FR RTOf RTt RTR% T*t I 

TOR 3r RTFRT f TORtt, F^ TOR-TOR it RTt I RR RTR TOR *t RlpT % TOR Rt 3TR 
4t Ft RTO% t, ^tfoR TORT TOR t^TOtt TO TO^ Rt #T RTTR Ft RR5% 1 1 FRTft F^R 
^ TORt t^TOTtt ^RTtt TO% FRtctR R^t TOR TOm4 RFT §ll<it RTRR PiRi^I Rt 
R|t ^RRTR Rit f^TOvft ^TRj# I FRTt RFT Rt TO RFT TOtT I Rj^t f%Tft TO f^RTF 
FtRT I Rt ^St R#, RRTO RTR TO RRR) TORT %, RTl R^fl% Rt t^tR f^TO# R 
Ft, t^RTF ^ f?PT f^TOTft ftRjR TOEtt % FRl^ RFT TORRT RT^t Rlt §TO RTRtt 1 1 
TOTORiR FRTt RFT R§R f^TO# R^t I, f^ET 4t f^TOTtt Rit ?lt^R Rit RgR R>*ft t ^R 
f^RTF ^ fttR TO^t R Ri^t % REJR R^t RTO % PtRiR TOEtt 1 1 #T, FR Rt RtF^ I 
% faTO# TOR-TOR TOT^, TOR RRFR % TOR RM TOR 3 R# TOT RREft, RRRt ^RT 
RR^ *t RRR RRRT % #T RFT WIT RRRT % ^5R TOtt^t FR RR 1 1 TOFT t^TO# 

TOEtt I RTORR % RTRTTOT ^R TOETT I Rt%-Rt£ RJTRRTRt TO, TOR TO RTR ^ftRR RRR 
TOETT I, ^Ett FtTtt t, 4t ^R ^T RRT TOR RR RTO^ I, RFRltfe Tt?Ett R^f I, TO^t 
rf RRj t^RT TOR TFT I #T RRR RiT F^4>-F^ RftRTtR Fl% RRRT I, TOR R^-R% TOT^ 
R^-TO% TlTORTT Ft% t #T TOR RRR TOETT 1 1 4 RR RT^f RTRtt 1 1 FR RETt TOR 
M, TORR 3 TOt^ R§R RFR RiT RET R# I RRtfo TORR TOTOTOR FRTt RRJRRj RTR 
r|T RF^f RETT Ft ^TR 4tt^ €tTO I, R^R R^t % ^R FT 4tfrT % 4t§ RT^ 
| '#T % ^ Rl^f t R^TT RftRR t^R ^tT RTOT Wt Rf RRRT I RF TOTOfRRT 

t RT^ RF RRTTORIR Ft RT RPRR1R Ft RT ^jpftRTR Ft RT REttRTR Ft, RTtf 4t Ft RR^ 
<ft& I RftTOT #T RFRtR I 

RRf ^tTRETFT^9T^T^tTFRtt^?T^f Rit ^Pl<4l %TOt ^Htcl R?t t, PkTTI 

TOtftTO, ^tR ^ TOt Spft Ft R%, ^ |R? FR^F R^Ft% t^TOR Rit #RT ^t, 
t^FTTR c^t^RTaftT RR^ f^TTOR % R^t-R^t R#T PlRil^f, RtTTt RF T^ett ^Hl, 4l^HI, 
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SELECTED WORKS OF JAWAHARLALNEHRU 


Ml'*l JJdl ft atf^JRfo ^)Rt «h<^ R^t, RotRflRt Ro feiej Rff - ’!^) df)^ Pl'hlel e w)'fao 
RRt t? R?ftR TPT^ft % RRt RtR^t l?Ff?fWI 3tFT Wf | fa? WT eft RR $R 
ft affc SIR ft I aft atMRod eft WF eft dt SRR FT?T ifa t #T %RRt Rt WT 
^ft <11*1 ’ll R?t I 6^K s?l^ HSffld ft 'jfr g'JlK 3H5*fl Rot <f>lH =h«fl ft afR vi’iejo) ajksl 
RR Rk a|R 4)<1 '3lKsl iM) I •Sil'JtchijI ai!d ifeKejofa ft aft 'HIRo chilli ‘fid Rot <i<S afRift 
ft eit ■SIFT ftlsf fcIsIH % RRt faoRt afR e»o<ai Rlldt % afR fastM dt Rot Slfad siGifli 

ft, R^RS afR ?lfad RRfat ft 1 3R 3R ?tfad Rot ■SIFT atRt RoRt ff etRf Rt jt 
RFR ff dt# RS dt Stfad I ^ '3TTT RlR^ft Rt 3P& RRR RR dR?ft I afR atqft R?)3t 
Rot J Wl 'ft 4ik fle^ ft dt RTe£ Rot RRJT eft dftf gait, RS dt atlRRot 15311 I dt fatd 
faun ft teR ^tr fa anrft M Rft a^tfa Rfa afR chuq i 4f Rft, rs sfa wm\ 
% afR eMdl ft, dftt dt 1FI ffasft Tftfa I %fa <t)<’ll ft? R?lft ^jffa Rot gieil -idoel RR^ 
Riff efRffao SR sfa$Tt ddod ejo<el R?fa eft faws dtfafa I ^jffa, 3i*lRchi % etd>< fat 'ft 
^■ll Ft ddfl ^ftlsi*) Rot 3?R aisfal % attfa d<ffa Rot x 4e\<ei % afR <id fa RfaRlfa, 
HRR'fUl qWlfa RfatF Rl?t ft fao IRf 3Ftft Rftt Rd? Rftt JPlRK SFfa, RSlf-feRRI^ 
f^5lM Rot %$TT %, 6HR ^9TRef elRt^ftR f%ef% RR R^ f, R^f R% •3T^ RR^RR) RoIR 
RoT t <ftT tRRteffjft ft R?ftR RRT^ Rot f% FR ^R R?ftR RRt RRo, Rf R^t fft ?ff 
% ^ ftdlRd RIRT WT I, R#T ettaft R5t WRt Rt I RfR RR> ?R RF ^ FRlft 
R^Rfct <5l<t> R^t Ftft I ?pt Riff) ’l RRpft %, ?ff R?ftR Rot f^Rt?R RRtRt % aft 'ft 4)'oi 
?t — % ?RR % RRRot ?ff ts|R RRRtt RRtRt, fejft^R RRtRt aftt RRtRt I 6RI^ d6M 

I— RtR RRt ^ RtR % ?Rtf RI5R ^ftR^ Rf% t FR RtR^ ^Rt RftRt R^f RR RRo^ I 
RtR ^?t RRelR RF R^f I Ft ^f^Rt % Rflf ^rftff R^f, t?ft^ ftfaR FR 
ff ?rf^t 5tft Rt%R RFFft 3tlR?RcF R^Rtf ^t 3!R% RR % RRt% Rot, RRRof <3TPt R?I% 
Rot aftT RRRot yRIRt 3fR5t RoT Rot, ?Rtt eftnt ff R^et RR^ R^t I R? RR RRR'ffR 
RfjfRt Rot RRRIt ^ I 

RftR% 3TRT 5R)6m R?t Ft dt §tfRR <3TFT atTRtt ?f % R5Rt ^?t ^ RRtR Rft 
fff R# ^tRt ff, pft5RW MeJJfIR ^(Rt ff attRt, RF afM RR ^?t Rt, Rot Rl^f 
RIRtfR ItR^ffl#?, RRtRtR#RF?ft^Rtft RRR RR R?t RW ^ 

?^f RlRRoR R^tct I, RotR RRI% Rot, #Ptdd Rft Ril |, R# RRR af^ff R5t RRo 
Rft ItRt PtR RRt f^tRff % I^RRt Rtt Wit ft Rtff, R? %tt RRR Rt aftr RRR # 
RtRI-^t R§R ^ Rft I #T, RPR f ft Rt% Rt leRft Rtet Riff ?ft I R? \3^ tfft RRR 
RT ftRt RR RRRo R^f aRtR-R^ ^t #t R#T Rft RRo sFtfet it 7 & «St— fgftjRR 
I^Rt#, RgRtWFRjf^f^RFtiRRRRRRtaftT#RRtRRtRFM 

% RS% FRt, 5^fRt ff RRft R| RIRoRRT ^ft flfaoR RRo #t RRt eft- \JRRo ^ft 
Rt Rt^R eff- ^jfet RotRRT I Rtj #T R^t %TR ^ RRt 

Rt?, R#T % Rif ^ ^?t RR RRt RRRt RRR ^Rt afR RR RT RRRot RRRt RT R|R 
gtftRef Rtli I 
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I. GENERAL 


'3N% i&T tffr T§?TFM ^?T tfR fiRT, tff^tftfRft ^9T tfR fell, 
tfF §3fT, tftFT, <fcl*wi, fasiM ft>T sftr tftfF 'ft 4>dl— tf 441 4, IWtf 4, 'HH^l'bl 4 
oftf ^Slt 4 tflpT $tfT, tft % 4t tf^ I tft^ 3?R dild?) tf5t ^pRiil 'flWfl Ftcft % Ftff^R 
F4 l|f , ZfFT tftf Ftf tftftf tf)T Ftf4 'iOWI I tfF^t tfR tft tfF fti tftf fcTFTR 4 tfRtfit 

Ft tftR RflTtf % tft tfTtf-R4 4 — ^t% f^IPrR«i tf^RF tftf4 vi'dlci Ft <*4n4> 3TJtftf>tf 
tfft gfttfT 4 ?^RT tf$t tfW t, tflt % Rtf# 3> F^tfttf? Ft, tfl4 4$f4tfitf 5f ( 
r% Ft, ft tfR F^raf^r tf$t 1 1 4$ #r Ftf tffatf? 4sr tftt afR #ft f4tfn4, 
Ftfft 4t 4$T 4 tfTR % •SR ctl^ tftt <gi4 «hiy^t ^, tf4tf4 tf5t 4t <ai4 t> I Ft tftftfit 
Pl'Wfl'll 'Sttr 'itl tftf^ft tf4 Ffttf «HMI, tftf tfF tftftf 4 tfTtfT ^ I tft tft Ftftt tff$ 
tfF Htf H «Kd, tfTF tf7tf % 4 TFT, t4< vJ«4 d<<Wil tf<?t tf4, f4 «li|tf 

RIFT vjhwi «St I ^lM«bl 9TRF HK^H Ft (4u4 tfR-tfTtf «Kd 4 4H-tfR tf%-tf% tf4 
«t>K<3l4 d?tl4, tftf^ttfJT tf4 j^'ii f4>tfT tfftT 4lH d^rl tf%-tf% tf4 tf>TR|n4 tf4 I tfltf 
tftf4 tftf4 I4>ddl <$4 FtfTT %? tftfrtftf> 1% tft^ tfiTtf?T4 4 tftf> tft Wff tfRlF 
tf4 t, tfttft few WTT? tftf) tftttf 4?T cBt FRIT WIT fatfiTtftfT, tfttf <W«$l4 4 tfR 
tft tftfRT tftft? Wt Fttftf 3?R 9TRtf FTT% *ft 3rf^lR Ft I ^R RF ^F RRT RR I, 
RT^^ftRRff ^cRrRTTtRraStTprf^^FtRt^Rtf RF ^FT^tFTT 
^ftT ^F 'JR RT ^R RTT WK, W. Rtf RF RTff^ WIT TsTTR RRT I, TR ^F 
tftFT #T ^ttf *tR RtfTT 1 1 

FR% ^0T tft^ ^ tf^tT t^gtflR tflf tfRR tfF Ft tf^t tfRR 
f^7 Ftf #FT RF7 ^ I RFT % f^F^IT, Rtf ^ ^ t, tftFR%tfF^RT, 

#TRRT?T^RTT^- tftf^tfT, f^tflt , I 3R 4t Tfttf tft Rfttf-tfitttf fRR Ft 

t, tfftFT ftRtf ’tt TFT %, Rtt % Ftf f^RRT RT t % oftT Rt RR^ RTT^f 

tftFT ^T RT% %, ^t Tfttfft W#T tftRTT ^f tf# tf# % tfTtf tft, fatf 
tf#T % tftFT RRT %, RT W FttfT I, fttfT^ tf^tttf W Ftf^ RTRT tftf % 
tftf^tfT tf#T W RTRT tf^ %, Jjrfy RT tf#T W R^tft ^ ^5T % I tfF ’tt 
ftrtfftltfr tflf 1 1 F^T tfR ^RT RtfTT tflf^ tfF tf#T ^TT3 I RRit tft tf|t 
tfltt tf?fttf % ^tfotf F^f Rtftf I tft fo)T FFTtf SJR tfTtfT I Ftf ^ft tf^ft^f 
R# tft % tfSM ^FT Rtftt t, tfft tf^f I tfF # Ft tfTtf, tftf Ttttfft ^ «RT tftftfT 
I? RttftfT- RttftfT *fr REl5t fW^f, % tf? tf$t Ft tf4t #T ^t«St Rfltf tft t^tf# 

tfit tfRT, tfTt Rttf^ % t^Ri#, tfll t^tf# %, tflt tfF tftf> tff^RK Ft tf^tt, tfF 
^PRR FTtf t tftffjfr % tftf W ^ 3RF tfRtf ^ tf^ tfRR tftfft 1 1 tfR Ftfft 
tf# tft-tft tf#tf RTT% % RRTftf Ft, cR Rtff % tfSfft t^RRtt tf#tt I RItf tftfRfe 
if RTTtf, 'STFtftfRR 3 tftftft, tfNt tftfTtf tft fatf>tf?ft tfT# t, tfTFT % tf^f #TT 
tf|tfT tfT tft^t tf?M tft tfR ^ Ftfl^ tf^T tf|tf tftf% Rft f I Ftf t^T5# tftf tftfPT ^f Ftf% 
tf>ra5t dRtftt tftt I, ^>tf 3R Ftf tfTF% ftf|t%tf|t tf?tttf f^Itf% tft£ ^ 
tftf^ f, tfF tftfTtf I 
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SELECTED WORKS OF J AWAHARL AL NEHRU 

■'iiFfli ^ 3TTR tTH$t RtRRT «i * 11*11 y?iif*l J i R)<*ii, R)t^ ^ ^th 

3*1 1 TtRT RI?f t % sit FHlt RR if Ft 1% F*f RF *ft RTf^R, RF *ff FR f^HsT 
^f, ^i(«b*l RRi ifRT *1<t5(7T RRTRT ^ fjltTt) FR ^<sl RR> R5RR 3TR R3Rf f> Rt \3R?t 
^RR RRR RTRT I, RRR?t 3?»ft ft rTRTft Rjf I 3T*ft FR <farft RtRRT RR fTRT? RR 

?lf IRRFR^t?rftRRtr#TRtRRrR)??^t, R#?TRRF3r3TR%RR'^ ! #sJtRRR#T 

RtRRT -3flT RlMT RtRRT R)t ?TRRT RF ?FT %, RRt% 3TR? FR Rft RTR Rt Tfalft 
^ 3TR ft? FTR ^TIRft Ft RRt, RWr RRT Rff 3ft? #Rf 3f RT?-RTR RR-RR RTR 
RR^ 1 1 FRfrfR RF RTR RR9TT R1R% TORT RFRT 1 1 ?R? ## R5T, 3tft r£? Rf 
R|R ^t OfRSfRcb 1 1 tM % ^TRTT RtR % f% Rf-R% RTOfFt ^ft RR ?| I, RF Ft 
fa^ft ?lfoR 3TTft, RTR? 3Rt, fiifRft WtFT RR# 311%, f^R# RTtRRT f^TRRRT RT% R#T 
%, ftTR% R% RiR^T% R% Rt cRTRfl^ R#T RRT% 1 1 % RR RT% Ft 3ft? R%t % ?TTR, 
^ RF R>FT Rt RilR^I*), Rtt RRR?T% RTTRf Rot RTRIR % %$T tf I FR% R)tf Rtt 
RTR Rtf, RfpT Rtt R$ft% RRT% R% %t 3 TIR$RRkTT Rtf 1 1 FR RRT ?t I R$ft% 3ITRRTR I 
% RT#, FRRTF^^ff •3ft? RR RRRt R5IR RR% % f?TR 3TTR*ft ?M gR 
Ft, RRffo RTTf^R % 3TTRtt tt FtRT t, 3TTR«ft % RRRR JRR Rft | RRJyft 

R?lf Rttt, f§TCTT Ft, flf%)R f%?tRRR f$JRT Ft FTR %? RRFt R$t, %cf£tR) RRT% R%, fa# 
RRT% ^t, R^ftftR? RRFt R?t I ^ft %RT RT^ | 

Rt RTTR % 3TR gf^RT RR, ^5 FRT& 5^TRT RR ?R RRR% RRT I RTR Rt RtR 
^ < * >|t< ^ ^> ^^ftR Rt F^TT # RT^t ^R RR# 3T^TRT 

'3TTR5RRT Ft f*t^ FTR *t? RRTRT? RRRT t, Rt RTtRTf^TR? RT?RT I RF pRTRT 3TTR?RRi 
Ft R^, Rt RTtt R^ft^tR RRTRT %, R^tf^TR? Rt RRRT 1 1 Rt RRf^TR FRTft RST^ RR ’tt 
^RRR RTR RR? Rtfrl^RR? R^t RRF, R^ftf^RRR T^R 3ft? RR^R Rft RRF FtRT RTRT 
I RRtfe ^ #R RFT RR# Ft R^ RR RTR ^FT 3ft? FR TJt^t R?ftR *tt RRT ?t 
thRR RRF T5t€t-Rl^R?M R^Wt 3ft? Rp5 R ^T5 ?fRT RT^t I RR ^ RRTTit RtR FRTt 
^ gld | ^ ?t R^ Rt FRTft Tstcft 3T^t #tt RRt% RF RRFT ?ftf^TR t% RFT-f^RsFT 3TTR*ft, 
^Ri^t? # R5T t^T pRTRT RRR RTTRT %, 3R5T ^TR RRRT % I R%-t^nl' ^ RI% ^TT# 
f^RTR R?RT Rf I Rt^Rj RF I Rt RRR ?ftT3RT 1 1 

Rt 3TTRR5t ^ RT# ^?TR1TT% % ftp? RftfifRT R?t t^j ft RRR#l RtRRT FRTTfe RRT 

I? *t Rt-Rf Rtf R3^ t #? Rt-Rt ^ 3f|? Rt, ^R % Rt ^TR R% ^RT% R? Rjf Rt 
FR^%TR^RTR^ FtRT%, ^Ft^RTRT%RFR^f,^?TTRgR RRTRT RTRT I, 

?tRT t RFtt Rt^RT fl*IKU RT^ R?T^ ft)? RTR 3 RTR FtRT %, 3TTR^ft Ftcft 1 1 RTR 
f^RTT FR^RTRRT^f, RR=tt ^ft % FR Rf I ^RT Rj^f % 3TT^? ^T 3TTR# ^FT RRT-RRj 
R5T?^T% RRj Rt RRTR Rjftf RR% R^t I ?TRRt, 3TR Rt FR rtt?Tft RRR#T 
RtRRT % f^TR ?itR ?t f R?r^f 3pfr RRi RF f^RR 1 1% RR FRT? «F?tf R^t RTR R’f 
$ RR?, Rt FRR RRT-RR) R'f R^t ?RTR % FRft RftR ^T % ff?R I 3TR F?T^t FR 
RffRTf Rt J .l(l«j ?F RT^ 1 1 RR> FR Rt? RRT R) Rv?^, RR RTR-RTR-3TTc5-RR R?R 
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I. GENERAL 


3ficrr t, ddSd dforr ^drrdR^snitfaltTftT^rdftdTft 

dlld dd^ TPEft t 3trt '3T^t ^ dft, 3|% TM dft, ^ftt dFIR dft, % dIT St d^t 3flT 
dddft d$ft3r <?m ^rzff, Titd tM fdstd^t, ^rf^RT w k^wi dd fords <jr% 
•SIFT dflci) % I 

sir, >3N% -3TFT t dddd dSTT t ditf dSIddl ^ d?t 3TT3 Slfadi 3i r d9dd>d l d$f 
I ■aftr sidr ft d§d st$ df dt sd fos? tr ddtfo mi ^ sift did rfort % 
aflr ^ d& dt d d| sn ^?r 3 sdrft andi^t dd?it ddit I, dfjsfod d?tft ^j?fr 

t, Tltd^drfotdFtt^ftTdt dtrf t foit dl% 1 1 Sldd, TIdSIT did! t fo ST 
TIM dt SrfrRRT *tdT Strt dirt f , d§d §q dt dtcRId, dd dtf $ 3IdT 4tTT St d^t I STfo 
dfodstfogft^fodlddff, Tlfod ST TIM dTTd 3 fodld t TH3-TMT-^TTft 

tim dl j i *i% st 'di^ tr, shA ms^tt fafoRT «t% tr, vi*»^ ^Ft f^nn fo €tdi %, 

3M *t TTTd-TTdT TIM" ^1^41 d% yi4 dirt ST TIM St ■Jllri t, d*t d>MSl MSh 4 dl^, 
d^t TFT TS% dl?l, d^ T^TT dffo dTTt, 3FI% TdTT®! ^ f^TT v3H«hl y«(\d «bT*n, dT 
dS «isi dt?T St dldl % d, dt Sd dW4) tel 4) % , 3lf^l4) *tdl d ft I OFR Sd teltit Tt <$l4l 
dt dlfadl dfcRTd for 3rt Tft dt d% Tit 7 ! teCT 7 Pt, JTfo t% % %% ^t T^, dddd dS 
t % ditf nJHRI d$T S^Tlft dt dfcRTd dTddit TFT% tft dld% §q Sd d$f <fr d£f 
|r I dS dFiftd ddRTr ^ fo Sd dPt 4t ddcl |r, 3lftrd> itdl 4t ^>T% f , =§5 ^t?^ ’fr 
I 3?tT 3n^T % ^Ir ^ ^it% S 1 !!^ 'SIRT^t -rpft \ ^ Tft % % 

yfcRM % ^rait ^r % mt s 7 ! ^ i ^rr T3T% ^ft ^ #cft % 

TM TTFTFT [^! ^] I 

■3M5T, cRt f% S 7 ! "^ITT yfcRTTT «h<rl ^ I \Jtl4 4t =(^d <fjj5 S^t te(4dl 

M^fll %, 'SIPraM SdlO ^FMT ^ft 0<^4ly) ^ %, viddil MJTftSF c|f)<4t %, 

f^roiT ^sm ^t ^R?rr i writ ^r 1 1 '3 tft^ ^tt ^tf£, w ^r ’rrft 
d't) H^f %, ^TS 3 Id , 3f^t *1^1 %, cb*i % «hM ■3M5T ^l*il ST ■‘ltd dt St '3?tT ft)T 
TTI% TIM 7 M M55 7 ! Tt dJTtft ^t St 'STTft %, Ml4l St ■3ftT dl^t St, 

T I?I^ ^ f^ftr T^f mii), ^ TM WI^ I *t «l§d oMdl MT 3TETT ^ | d^d 3IM9M) 31^ 

f ^FI S 7 ! % SRTTT «FT M^T % '3rf^M ^ScTT ^IFfr ilfcISfld 4t S 7 !^ 

W, ^t yRtyld ^RTTT ^RT ^ITTl 7 ! M^dl^ ^T^MT 
7 MI, <gid«b< «i§d ’3lf^M 7 fNT d5t Ml*1dl ^t, dK ufcRTc! f^dM 7 1^ 1 14>< 4t ^IFt d<f4 
d)T d§d dit^ dlHld *T^t '3H 7 TT dt vid<i f^FT 3?tT sldl dli^4 I hT*^ TFTSlt S 7 ! 
UlrlW, f^TTI^f ^lT dint d% dpft ^Id T)^ dit S 7 ! S^^Td dit, f^ITT Wt dit STI^f, dTI^, 
cEIMl4 % Sd TFH# ^t did d^ 7 !! dt 3t oitT dt dTT, !5: St W, >3M !5S yfd^ld 
dSdT ST TIM dTT^t difed did % STT^T dJT9^t W TPTHI Stdl I, dd^f dTO?t dftdd 
dlTdr Std! % I Sd d!S% f fa dS W- TM d^ ^tT fe# T|Td % TTT% dM t did d 
St, TldSd^J d?^ |d#f dt dftdd ^dKSdd^tdt dff TS^f I STTdM^t 
3IFT dd^f I 
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3F ft? FT 3? 3T3 yfcRTcT 3%7 W- SjfcRfTcT 3% m<*)l% 35F %% % %f%T 
F7T^ %t% %^3T7 WTT 3%7 %^3T7 3f^3T 3F 3!FT % OTT^T ? 3F 3%f miPl’^l 35%tSFT 
3% 335 4 |vjHI 3TT %3T STt% ft I 3T f%7%t 3*3% % %F %5 FT 3^ %, 3T35T FT %t7T% 
TfcjRT 3 37T F3IT7 35%f 7|%% 3%7 313 3%7 W- SrfcRRT 3%% I 3? %t 333%5 3737 3t?TT 

333 T %, ttttt 3% ww % 3?3T % t% 5373 wit 33 % 3%7 stt 3ft3T ft, s*ff $ 3ft3T 

% 333T %, 753% % %t Tff, WIT FT% 3T7T %SJ3TT I, 3# 3F3T, 31717% % eft 3^33 
I, 335 7%7t 333%t 35T ^ft^FT 1 1 eft ?7lf%3 7%3 fcpEITT 3573T 3F3T 1 3%ff%5 TT73 

3% 3733ft 35T ^T?TT TT73 3% 333T 37 3131 1 % 3F TH3T ff%5 %TT ?7T 33 % S17HT 
3lff3 % Tifr 3lf%35 33f$7T 35T 7135% 1 533 37 3%%35 3% %f%53 F7 T35 % 3^5 3 3j3 
3t?3 3% I 3T|3 7%3 f%3T7 3573T Msdl % I '313 335 373) % F'lR' tfHl %, 333% 
*3% %- 3F %t ft, 3F %t ft, <JT ?3KT 7%FT %3T 35%, p3I3T f%3%t %3T 35% 3%7 ?3KT 
3IF7 33% 3%7 p3T3T 3T37 '33%, 313 %, 3TFT %, 35T7?3T% % FT ^3 3% TFT % I 
3735 3? %t 3iF% % t33 3fT Ft T3T 7TTF3, 35T 35% 33 % 3t*Tt 3T% 7TTT-TTT3 37f%t 
3%f % I FT, 3TT3 t37T p3T3T % % TT33T f^febd 3%7 3%f 3I7T 3f?t % 3T %t %37T % 
333T 33% 3T 353f 333T 33% 3%7 %t 3%f 3T3 Tff %, 3TFT % 33 3353T %, 333T 
% ^lf^)*1 3TFT % ^3T ^ 33^, 31% 3)3lt 33%, %3T 3rf%353T 3TT3T % 3T 3t TTFT ^5 
f %t % %, %t 3F «%?T Ft3T 1 1 3T7M 3t53 3t %?T % 3F3T % #T 353T %t 3I%3 I 
FT 35tf f^T% % % 3ft7f % T%, 331% %?T 3?I%, %% 35%T %?T 3% I? 

3t %3T ^ 353T %TT 3?3T % #T FT %?T % 3FT %, FT% %$T 3% $ 313 T%f 1 1 %% 
3T3 37: 33 3F 33T% 3% tM % ^135IW % *|9TFI%t % % 3THT 3TF3T 1 3t 3# 35f%31% 
3f%t %- 3TM 3T 3FT, 3fM 35t 3TT3F% Ft T%t %t I %% 333% 35FT, TTT3 % 3t 3%TT, 
3T^t, W3 % 3% I 

3jAR<*>i 3t ft %tt^T, 3% 333RFW T3% 3fT 3%t %?T %, 7% 3TT §3, 33I7T 37T 
3T%R35T % ^7t3 35T T533T 3TT3T 3T— 3T%3t 35T, 3F%T 35T, 35TT 35T 7533T F^%TT Fldf 
3T, ^FTT3T ^Idl 3T I % 3% f%0^ft 3%t 3t ^1SI5<3 T, 3RT TT3 % % 3TT3 T3T 
3?tT 3I%ft3)T F33T 3%t Ft T3T f%5 3T3 T7T3t $r1l 3T F3T T%f fldl % I 3T3 3F %, 
F3TT 3%f fidl %, 3F T 7TTf^I% 3T % 7T3 T3% Fd Ft 3TT% %, T33?t ^Rd)d Ft 
3fl%t %, 3t ?xll %3T 357% % f^5 3T37 Rb*f! «Ft T%f % %t TT^IT d}JS % M)«t> %3T 
3%3TI #r,%%7TT3 37 3t3FF7%5T%p3l,3F3%f f%5 FTI% 35t% T%t 3T3 1 1 
Ft, 3FR FT W3 % 35 357 % 3tt7 ^%7T 3%f3%, 3|T%f%tFT%%^ 

%% ft 7f% %%T 3T37 FT TT3% 3#T % %3T3T7 3?Ft % %t35%t7 % W%, 3)K^I% 
%, ?7T%, 533%, TSlf % % %7% 3T%f % f^RT% %3T 3% 3733% ft %t 3F ^35 
ft%t %- %% 333 f %^%7T % 7533T 7Fn%, 333 313% %?T T7 3t f%3|%7T % 7533T 
7131% t 3%7 3#TT 537T 37 %7TT 7T33 337TT % 3T3 T7T% 7J3 3TT33%t ft% 7FT%t % 
3%7 1%>7 3F 33T3%t %?T % $71%t % 7% %?T 7pTFI7T ft% 7T33T % I 3ft 7T%35T % #7 
TBtf 3n^%7%FtTff 7T353TI 3F 3%f % % 333 3*3f 3) 7^f35 1*33%^ % 3TT^ 
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^3TT %t% to 5371% 7g?15I71 % I 3J3E 33T|?3357%5j^%g^fjftf ^TT?TT I, ^f% 

3% 5%3 % 533 STRTT t, %ST3517%3p53313$T313i% 73^351% 3%, 73i§ebK 3% to 
% 531% %f%53 711^E17 351 33 331 33 31% I 35 ftot to 5%3 351 33 53331 %, % WET 
tfei 7%fto 1 7%33i333tto3t5Ht3^%t5jT533ito3%i 33; ftorc to3 % 
3p %31 35773 I, 5319% 9%33 %to , p%9%%9T%3^%3T 35773 I, %91 %5 f%3 
3^ #3 %73 I, f%57% to 3% %3 % 3$T I 35J77n% % 35% 3# 31 7J517 35% 3rt3 35773 
I, to 7%3 W! 7% to #3 I tot to 3% 3ft %t to I to ?%t 375 % ^ERWHt 
% ’it to7E3 1 1 33% 9%33 351<E71 1 57lf%3 to 7%1% §q #T to33 cR% 0FT 

to 357% t 5to3 %, 35i773i3f %, 53toi-33f %, 9%75-9%T5, 95 to to %% 1 1 5% 

% 35731 I, 33 % ^TTft 55R73 97 9%3 1 T% T TT to 35% 9171 to, % to f%5 %1935 9171 
7ll31-9%t %, % 7% 3o^(l c^iMk 3% %t% f | 

339 3^to%t35 3%f%5%3 to7ft9f979f319ltol%53Tl9%T1597ltto 
97 319 ’it «hlVhl MSdl % 3%7 %t 9% 7% -3ftT 7%9 f%9T7 357 %, %f%53 f%573 9%3 399 
3% 71%% % 51%, 53% to % 3% 3gl t 3# tot 3?ft to % ^3513% %, ft* %t 3519% 
OTRfT 31% I % 53 3%%RT 357% t f^ERT ^39 % f%35T71 3%, 77% I 5HI% ^FETT 35% 
to f%71 7135, %l 717351% 3T%%%tto3§71319t5t%f7% to tot 375 % 
3Hmci>I 7593T ’it 7573 % 3ftT 33% 5399 to 3% % 7151973 33 7% ^ I 3393% ’it 
f%7E3 I to 399 7% tot % 3537 PR to 357% I 3§71 9l$p 9E1 1, 57% 7175 
3%7 to 3% ^ I 7593T 335 33357 <3 in I % I 3N*t 4>lH % 75331 333 3531% f I 339 7533T 
33T% f 3J3% 35T3 %, 3% cR3 %, ^Ef 7T735I% 35# %, f%7 #7 35I3t % 3733% 

35% 331% I, 33% >%t7 33 3S3T % 1 53 375 % 75% %?T 35T 33 33% 7FETT 

1 1 % 1% 53% 733% 3313 1 1 5T, ^ft7 53 7133 % f%3, 53 3T3, 7TET, 33 373 3P3 
%%t % %t 53 35I33T 315% f 3%f%5 53% %% 333% 355T % 57 %?T 3E3 %?% % 3Elt 
%357 33T |, 53 35tf 3T3 3^t 315% 3%7 53 %t 355% 315% I f%7T35t 53 53T3T 3% I % 
35tto 1 33tf%5 53 3T5% I f%5 %t7T% 333%3 3t553T %3ET335 53 313%t 57T 3I3T 
% 3513% ^7 TEE 3|3 to I 53137 ^ %to 3 3f% T% tot % %t 3§3 % to to 
^ 35T3 3T 3to % 31% I f%5 53 %7% 53135 3f3 to 5313 53% %$T % to3 %, 
35T7T31% %, 713 TT75 % 53%t3-33f %, f%5H3 %, 53T%3T 357% 1 1% ■313% $lto % 35 
35TTT 533TTT I, 713 3l|t %35 371% 33%t I #7 f%57 3f%%3 tot 3% 5I7ET tot %% 
7137% 1 1 % 713 31% 7% %% '333% 35% I %% 3551, %3T 3E% 3% f%737f % ?313T %31 
35731 p3I3T %35 %, 371% 3%7 %71T 3% I 

%f %3 tof ^35 %% f%317 %t 7133T I 35 % f%5 53% %31 %71T % 35 tot %t to 
%53335 3to31%t to%to3%t3%to to3E%3%3 7%l '3137 %7% 3ET 
% 7% % 3% 5 % 3E1 1 1 57 lfto 713R3I3, 7%?lf%?3 573lf% fto%t ^E5% % 53% 7%3% 
% '311 53fETT % 33tf%5 7%?I%P*T 351 ^7T f%^[El 35 3% t%5 713 7ft3 335 % 5f, 335 % 
%t 713 %% 3%, 35% 5tm I, 57 % 531R%t % 3% I, 35% 7331 %, 35% tol 
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*14 4lsi %, *14 R*?t* , l' t < *14 *j<sf FF Ft F* 7t fjl^l dl?l, ^1(^1 »1 

FFFTt d<**l FIT RF> FT RIFF RlFRT FTf^R Ft RRFRT R$f Rlddl FF^" RRT% Rf 

Rtr Rt f>r f*TR?rr ^rr, Fttf 7RT I, Ftt4 h^kmi I, f>14 fiij*k t, F5tf f^j t Rtr ftrR 
F% RTFRt %, ?rfr f , RFT SJR RRFt Hltf ^ftT Rldl ^ I Ft % «lld FRF d«l*l «kl«K 
FIT 41*1 Pit'll FTf^R, FT RFt Rif «i<i«k R>T RtFTT Rlddl FlR?U {^frft RF*t Slf^F 

Ft, rft ff f^ aftr Ft fIfr ffr f3t i $dRm ffmfk ftt % far ftr^ ffrt 1 1 

FF*t F|F FTft 3ftr 4t FT^f f ?lRbd ftstFFR *t T?t FTF % % SR Rt *t ^FT Ft 
FF FjS RRFT 4 Ft| Tt #nf F$t $R 7T? oflT 7TTft RRFT 4 RFT-RFT cZfttF 
F>t «KI«K FiT 41*1 fd^l RFt «l<i4 F5T, -Ft % Riff %, RRFSF FT^-FTFt FtFT RIFT 
3foR Ft <jt <?R % R$f 1 1 

?F FTFf 4 *T FF *l'Rl*lO FTt f I ?F FRF FF RF% ^T 4 F^feFW tFftjRR 
FR 7t f FF Ft Rifat ^tifa^Ft FTF 3 |f aftr RFtR-efaf Fit Ftffr tfa FRF FT 
FR7^t FF% Rcfi R#-R4t, RFft 4t Fft FftcT- RRtfoFI #7 F?t FffrT Ffift 

RT3FR4ttlFF$7FTFTF^*l(l FRF ^f^FT 3 Fdft Rft |RT t, FF RIF FTF 7%*t I 
FF FFfrT 7t FIR" 4t Ft TTFtFT t #7 Flf^t 4t I iirRH RFft, R^lfeJd Fpft 1 1 FTfa 
7F^^f^^F§FFTR^7TFRTl#7RF7 FFdl^Ril FFT^Ff FtFTF FR I T FF TF 
Ft REt I FtRt Fllr Ft RFxft 1 1 ft Ft RTFRTftT Fit F7 1, RFF F7 1 1 Ft ?F fftF 
F»t RTF FTRft T^f I RT7F F§F f^Rt ^ FTF RF% ftfFt % ^iM Ft RTFF 7FT I, 
F?#-FF^ ^Il41 F5tFT77ff% Pl*^ii I, RF FF RF% FRFR %, RF^t Fttf^RT % FM 
R'dl % RlF5F% FF 'JF FFT FJ7 7FT %, FRF FRFT I, F^-F? F^ R# FFF 
F#, FT# FFct t ^R RIF ^ FFi^ t ?F 7TRF, RR7 RTF % FF FRF F7F 
3 foddl F5F) Ft RFT 1 1 ^3FT f RTF ^ FTFT % FF^ 4t RFT FF F7F |F, 4tF 
FTF, TftF F7F |F, F^F F*f |R, RF% F^?T ^f, RFT F^T ^f, RlF^F RTF fI FRFT 
FFtRFFFRFTltF^FRTFTFFtFRT^FtFtRRT^I Moft ^ R# 

§^, ^F| FFR IF, R*t FFR R^t t ^ FF^ TF^ ^ I FF FTF % F*F 
R R'dfd Ft Ftcft FTTtt I, ^TR FR RTFTt I cT# % Ft, Fttf % Ft afR FftRR 
% Ft Rtr f^Trft FR FR% t RTFft yFTFT FRTft $T^F RS# 1 1 

R F ^ R T F^ ^FT % FRlt RFT TM^lfrl* FiftrT R^ft FTRFR Ftt f^FFF ^ I 

RF ^ RFtF, ^41 Rl* FjffcT FR FR Tl t, RTflfFt FjTfrT, FFtR-FFt FF FFR5FF 
^HIJFFt FTF-FRT RFt M F)fRr 4t FF^t RTFFFFt I, RFTt ^ |H I FF 
% FlHl Rl^F iilrl, RFT % FRft FRR ^T FR3R, FRTt FRIF ^ RIFF 3 ^FFFR 
FtFT t FFtfFT R5tf ^fTF ^dl R^f t Rld*l FRR ^FTFt^T FR Ft, RF5FT Ft, FMttf 
^ftl ^HlF FHM *1^1 FFTg3TT TFT I, RF^t I, FRft FRR % Ft4t ^t FFTFT, 
R ^d FR lFI, F^tR ff f^FT I Fttf ^?T F| RRT FF^fT Ft FT#^Ttff RKRif! 

^ 1 "^41 Rif RfsSt Fft % ff ^ Rtr Rtft ft, fft Rtr forr rtf ^fr rtrtT 1 1 
FtFT Fttf TFTR R^f | RF FFt FftFR RtFt ?Ft ^F TFTR =ET RTFR^fRlFFT 
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R3ft R^f I RRf> RTR ift RTRTt R# | RTft RTF % F^RR RRT RTTT FRTTT ^ifrl^ci eft % 
cblti (tK*iR Rt %, 'SNflM-'JK'M TfTRt if RRJ-RR) vj||feT, HiejH *H?) fit) ftiei’f) T?t 6^K 
^ifcRT FTT ^T if t, FTT^ FRft ^$T R5t R?% R$f fotT I R^TRT if RlfrTRt RR R^f ?TT 
RR RiT «iHlFjlch Witt RT?f t, RTR RTR T^T I FT, Ri<?f RjR RlfelRl %, «E^f RjR R^R-itR 
eft RIpT RRF I ?TfoR $ft RF RTfeTiR, RflRR ftlTRR RTTR if^RTIRTF gfaRT if R>$f 
R# 1 1 <jPTRT R) #T #R RFT 3TTrf teft RRRit TTRST if R# RIRT, RRRlt TTRFTTRT Rifi$R 
% Rsfffcfc RRR> f?TR *t R# #R, RRR? RRif^Rff^, FTFt F^f 

RrW %, FTFt FRif RT|R 3fR-4R T# I #T FR FR JMIdsMK T#t #T 
TTRTRRTR, R RRTRRRTR if RlfcPtR TF RRkTI t R TTRTRRTR if RRf% RlRt if RrRT-’ftR 
1 1 TSR-itR RR RFT Rf RTR RTRRTR ^§f OTlf^rft R>R Rt R^FT if Ft TFT 1 1 

f^TR RTF % RFT Rit Rt Rtft STIRT^t I RTTif RTelft STTRT^t Rt 3TTTR RTTRT^t R^f % 
ft9T R>t 3TTR TTR^f, RTPEt Ttrt-ttrt R^GR R?t RTF ft R$f TFRT % RF Rt $ft Rft£ 

Ft, f^RIS ?t ^R>T Rlif R>|f STFT % RIFT PlR><?l I R^ftR RRT9IT ^ I Rt RFT RRT vJMstR 
|3TT 3TTR RTR% 1 1 Rt % RlfetRF RTft RR Rit I #T 3TTR F^FT RTfStRtf ^ faftR 
# RFT TTTRTTT R>t R% RTR ft RT 3> RcF RTRTR Rif fal 3FRTR FtRT % Rt T3TT RRR 
3ITR 3TR% RR if Rlif <3TTT faRRT 3FRTR RTT T^ t 3TR^ ^fT if F$RR ^ RTR RT 
■affT RTfeRtf R) TTTR RRT feRT, RTR T&1 Rit RTR l RRffe RF R^FT 3TR?lRTT RT^ FRTt 
^F RT R)R5^ %— ^R ^fR ?t R>F% =Et, <3TT3it RR% ^?T =Et ^t f%R RTF % e|R% RR^ft 
R^jT RlfeTRt RSt TTIT %, RR ’ft RsRt Ft, #T R#i|R t, FR% «EF% Ft, ^R# RRlft 
Ft FRTt R5RT, RTR TT^ft 1 1 FT, FRT RfT TER^ I ^R ^ «ER FRlft ^tfrT R^f I i' RR^ 
Rft, FRTt RTPJRR itfcT R^f I, FR RR^t FRRT RIF^ t, 'Et^RT R5T^ t #T R^R 
RRitRiT if RRRit ^ftfcT I, ^FT RFT R>R> t f^ET 4t % Rf R5RRT Rit RTR I FRTt f^TR 
RTRRtFRRTll 

TTRIR R>T RRj RtT %TTTT RTR ^f I TttTF? ^RT RRF 1 1 RR-RR if RIRT f 
^TT RR RTFR f RT % #T R^ RTR, g^RT # r T, RFT $ RR% RTR T^t-JTJR R^, RTR) 
TTFPtt *f, RRT RRT R^fT ^ RTR Tt R^T R^ RI^R Fftt^foiR RRT if % ^RRT 
j|fo RRR RT if TTRif Rf^JR) ftRRT RFf RTRTFRTT RJTeft t #TFJ if, Rt if %TR Ft 
RIRT f^l 18 RTT% RT% RRT? RR> ^t RI% t RTR^ TTRIR RR €tRT RR RT?f TFT %, RIRR5T 

TTRIR TsTTTR I, RTR% TTRIR R5T TTR3R TRTTR’ %,'* Rl^ TIRIR ^ $R!R <$<IR 1 1 if 
RBtt JTRRT ^0% ^t etRTT R^f I, R RFTT RT ferft % RFR 1 ^R^^t % 
ft# RERFRIT RFT Fteft % ?rft felRf if, RNRR % ^RRRT Rtr RTR^ f^REE ^TTRT 

18. Out of 1 129 cases of suicide reported between 1952 and 1955 in Saurashtra 750 were 

among women, according to a Government. See “Homebound Women of Saurashtra in 

The Economic Weekly , 7 December 1 957, pp. 1 563-1 564. 

19. According to the report, one-third of the suicides was due to family tensions. 
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Ft FTFT 1 1 it 3TTF# faFTT Fi# Fit FTF 1 1 FTT^ FT% FFT? FmI eft tTIF FFf#T 

f fttf «rgcT # ft# 3 fttf# tp&t f>t ff f#FT 3?tT 3 t$3tt I, sr# fst 1 1 

%T 3ft 3TTFft F5FT 3TTF# FTF 3 FT# ##, 3F# F# # FT# 3 #| # 3TTFFJT FTF 
cF^f yFTFT TJ^T FFFiT FTFT Fit % 3ftT far FF 3TTF# TTFFF # Ft FFT TFT t? ## # 

#rrft %, TFT 'FT # FtTf ft #t?r ff fft I? ftt ftf % -ton f#TFT, F?f## 

3TTFTFTFT F# FF 3FFt FT % TF F# TREeft t, 3F# f#TFT# TFFT ^fFTT Fif#T Ft 
TjTTTTT t f# 3FTFT #FF, 3FT% Fit FTT TiflFiT I Ft faFTT Fi# Fit FTTT % I el 1 # ## 
stiltflFiift FT?t 3ftT dHMdi4t «llet FF Fit 3ftT 3F# FTFit FF TfFTeT # F# TTF TlFiet 
Ft FF 3T#t ^?TFit #T s£$T Fit #T $ftFT Fit FFT TRFR#? FFlt f^T^ft 3T#F 
FTTT % f# FFtt FFT stiiletailfl Fttf #tT FitfcIFitfr #t «H^t FT|TT Fi# ^ ##F 

FTT ^T#F % 3TTF 3F#t #t#?t7gF FFFF TFF-TTFF 1 1 3imF>?T FiT vjihmi ##, 31# 
T3F# Rhm.I FTF #, FTTT Ft, FFTT F#, JT# TTFF F Fe# f I # FTT TTTF ft T&T F# 
FT? TTFiTTT FF F FFFF FTFFT f# ft F# FF Fn#ft F#f# 3jmfi?1 FF FFF 
F<5nf-fil<9l^ Ft Tf?t % I TT### FT# f MiFl ?, FF FTF Fit FTFRTT F# Fit# I <£1 f> 
t, F# FiTFT FT%F, FFFT FFFT FI%F I F FFFit FtFT Ft FF F FFT FTFIFFF FTFTT? 
F^f ^f FITFTFFTt Ffi?t FFFT, ^f FFFT FFFT, FTF F FFFT FFFT, FF F7FT9F fF % fF 
FF FTF FFFF fF TFfF F FlF Ff 3fF OFF FtF Ft FF^Ft 3TFF FTF F Ftf^F, 
FFTf^F, F Fff % FF FFFT^ FtF 3TFTF FFFTF FF 3TTF fF, FF^R 3N% FFTF 
^ RciivjI ^t, FFJT FSt FFt% FF FF 1 1 

T?F> 3ftT FT% ^fTsEt Ft 3TRFiF FFFTFT ^F^t Fiffet Fit ^ FT^ Ft F?t t 
FFft MFFF FTF F?t FF^FT F^T, ^BT#F, ^T^t ’ft Ffltft 3T1% wft t, FT T& 
t Ft ^t F|t FJffct Fft FTF %, FFtf If ffiffrt Fft FTF I, FSlf, f^RTT sfiffet I ^KF FFFft 
FT T^t F?t ^RTT 3?tT ’ft FTffrt % I FFf%F feE T^t FF 3RR 3FFt FT 5^t % 3jf^F> 
FfFT %, 3R^ F^t FT FtFT %, FT ^ TFF-TTFF ^ FtFT % I Ft f^l%F T^t FF FT FFF 
FTFT %, filRld F^^T FF FT 3TTFT?tT % F^f FFFFT % I FTlf^fF— FR^IF f^FFt Fit f§TCTT 
pFTFT 3TIF?F^ % JTRt Fff %?Tt % I FtTTTf 3 FtFf ^t I, Ft FF FFT Fft FFfrt 3IT # 1 1 

FTt^r ff FFfer onrft % ff ^rrifM ’ft Ft# I, FfeFTFFr Ft# I, f§f tt# tskiRtft 

## I, ^ft F# Ft# f Ft fft #t, #Fi I #^F F# # TTTF 3R# F# # ^t# 1 1 
F^f ^Rt FiT# FlflF fft F# F # #T Fit^RT F# FTF % Ft# I % FF FTt FiffeT 
^t TTF^f, f%Flt F# ( FF FTTFt Tt# F#, FF 3N# Tg# % 3Tq% TtF#F % FTTFit 3TT^ 
t FF FF #Fi TT# FT TF# I F# # f#TF FT# 1 1 # 3TFT ^t f|-F| ^FTF tl 
3TF# # 3ltT ^PtFT F5T FRt F# FiFt I 3T# #| ^F *f #F # FFTFF# FFT 
fe# FTF#F ^T% 3TT # 1 1 20 # FFTF #Ft FiT FFTFT I TTTFF Fit, ^ftFT FFTFT 1 1 

20. On 19 April; sec item 156. 
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ftftftftrgftt fft ft Fift gft ft 3iNft ft ggg gFi Fft, ftfft^- 
ftfftFTTlftftf?PTgft ^MHl$tfgftft, FTftft^ftf^gFFft^fftTFgf Tift, 
F cTCF % SpcieM 1 1 FF ft ^f*t16M I '3RT^ft ?fftli?M % qftFT ft FT*T gilft FT 
SFft FFcT gflft, SlfftT g^ft, ft giPT ft ft ft I ^ftt ft ft) FT ftf ftf, F eft TJF 
fteh*ft ft? ft, f^FT ft TTTFTl Ft ft ft ft ft? FF-FF F Fft I 

FT? #F I ft ft) FTFft I ^gft? W, FF-FF F?F Ff WRFrT 3ft fftnft 
1 1 3RF?n: ft SUFft FF ^T Fft FF ?TFF FF J5T W % I ftftft eft ft 3FT FTFft 
ft FF ft ftftlT ft FFrT ft ftftiF vift*{ ft FF ft) '3TTR gFft ftw ft ftTTT % ft 31351 
I, FFFt PlebM ft rldelK ft ft F^ft FFF Flft ft) 3TF? ft F^ Flft ftFT Flft I 
Ffft ^T ft ft F% JTF Fft FTF t fft Flft ftft Flft FFft 3Tft I Flft FTlft FFH ft 
ft# gft ft T rft 1 ftg FFift giirfftF I, fftftg eft, ft ^fft fftfcr eft ft 
ft, 3TIFI TTFRT Fft fftFT ft, ftfftF FT «ft ft ftft Fft FT Flft ftfllftf Fft ■•lift ft 
ft ft, FFT F)ff '3TRft HIH) Fftft ftft «l$ft, «j{ft<4l ftrft FT FFF ft, FfFlft FT cRPT | 
ft ft Fftft cffteRT 1 1 TTeR 5?TR ft ^FT ft Ffft ft, ft TTFFft I FT Flft ftF? Flftt 
<|ftT FIT ftft, ft ft 3Nft fft^lft ft I Fft-Fftt FF$fft ftft, ft FftlT, IfteRft 

T nft ftft tf? g gift 331ft 3ft? siFft ^ ft srcft ^«fadi 3 ?rft fftnrft ft? ^aft 
Oisftl, cikii cR^ oTFrft- ’Srrft Fft ftft ft fftnft ft ftFT f>?ft ft 1 ft fftjft ft 
gift FTRT ftftft ft Fft F ft, FT Flft FRT FF ftFTH FTlft, ftR FTlft, Flft 

fftm f g? ' 3 nft ftr ftR ft unft g? fftrft, ft ftt ^1, ff ft ftfft ft, 

FT FRJT ft ft 'STFT FTlft, ft FIT TT*F Fft ft ft I ft ft ft<H ftftT ft 7 ! Fft ft 
Fl ft? ftft, FftTT FW FI ft 3TFT ftlsIT efft | ft dFR ftfftF FF 3?IT FF ftf 

gft \joift ftt fftftg ft ftr frt gift gft, fftFft ftr Frftt ^mft gin Fift 

ft OlFcft -STFST gft wft 7 !!, gifftr ft fft *lftt 3igJT ftftlT, Fft? gftf fft , 3Tl t T 

351 ft ftr Frft ft, ftfftg ftW ft ft fihtf w ft gfftfftft ftft ftr ft^ {^iif 
ft ft F 'HlW ft f^RTTF ft, '31T T TFt JTTTT gftTT I 

Fft F? ft FTft gift gft ftgft gft {ft ftft ft{ FF ft Flft TTFFTft OTlft ft 
ft 3Plft ft$T ft g| ^TlFft ft, ^{ftlT ft gft 3flFft ft, Flft ^ftft ft ft FT F1FT ^TFIT 
gft ftftrT FT 'Flft T^cR Sjft ftt, e^Jcij eft, ■31Fft THFIT ft{, ^jT ft FFft ft 
^T ft, FT TJF FIT f| *iiy) gft, fttf FT ftftgift ft d<6 ft vjdft TTPTft Fft I *461 

ftft ftftgft ft gftf ft i ff gft fit gft, ft ft ff ft gift ft ft Fft ft ftft Fft 
gftf ftft i ft ft ft $fftiT ft wrft ftft ft gift % fftgrc Fft ft f?t % Fft 
sifftr gft 3nft | ^?t ft ftr ^fr ftg Fft fft fttf ggiFFM ft ftftr g^iftft 
FTft, FF Fft I F FT ^’ftf ft^T g?T ft 1 1 ft ftft ftft ft gftf ftf, ft ft 
ftftgr ft frit I, ftrr fftr ftfar ft fif I Fiffft ftft Fift ^iftt ftftft fit ft, 

ftFTFT FIT ft ^FF ft ftT ftft ftFTR FT ft FHgTFftft ft ftftF ft FF ffft 
ft Flftt ft ftF gft FT gFl ftr '3TF ft gift f fft ggiFFjT ft FF FftF 
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Tft ft fft FF chlttl FFFT FfTFft ft eft fttR fttF Fit ^pft, TTft ftfftr 

ft Fft FTR Fief % I Swf Fift % TIFlf ft, fttft TfFlft % 3frTTTcf7 FTTFr FFT TRM 
ft, ftfF FT 3TF>F? ft, FF FT TFT ft FFft, TFFRTFi FFlft % «m!F RTft % 3TFT FFFit 
ftF ftft, FHftt ffteTRTT ft, 3TTF?t fft*FF FFTft, 3TTFFTFFF FTTFft HTFfttftft ftffFft 

ft? sltr ftf #ft oftr tt# ftf ft \3tfch) fttt ft ftt FFift ffft eisFi Fifer Ft 

^3TRTT % I 

<rl£tr 1 FFT Fit Fj 8 T FFlft Feft Fit % fttfft TRi FfttF ft 1 ftft FTft FiFT STT Tlfe^lfti 
ft % arnFft aitar I, Fftw orfftFrr ft fft Fft ffft Fft, q l fctF i ftct Fft, fift 
3IW gfrlftfSl ejfftft fftr# FiTF FFft Fft I 3FTT 3TFT g?t ?JF?T ft, FTTFft gft ^FT eft 
ftft '3TTT FfTFft «ISI FIFT ft, ?llft) r i jjst, vj^<i *neift eHii ffti FfNFft 5^1 Fft 
T JTT F*ft ^ f?R 3TNft tTef) sfaTT e£FT ft, ft FTTFFT TRT ■sftFTT j| «jf FTF FTF, 
#FR FTFFt gft epTT ft, FF 3TFT eftftf % gft FFTFT ft, 3TFTft FFJTFft Fft iJTT 

FTTft Ft f?R 3ftr ftR TJTT #TTT Fft 3TT fTFFfts Fft TTTeft 3TFT 3Tfft Tfr F^ SIR ftt, 
SFFft fft?T ft 3?tT RIFft ^FF Fft, ft eft Fftf FFTF Fit FTeT F 3TFft TTT?T ft F ^flft 
<ft FTF I Ffetftft T %ft FTftFftf FteTT I, fftrft ftteft FT ftt Fftf fttFT FTfft*?, Tfelft Ft 
ftlst ft TfTFfttr ft, ftfftrr FHift f^j ff I sft ?f FTeft ft qt 1 1 fr, ^ 
pRT % ^tr TT ^ ^F TFT | t tITFeTT f 3ITT #^f , cpff% FHHT ^?T ^5T <§E 

3JRT I ^PRTT ^|eT ^leff % I, f^=R FI?M eft cl^ % % *mM 

% ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^t ?^t- irgfj ^fr«JclT %, vSlf^TT %, eFit#5T 

?HFFeT %, cF’ft FR% «Ft 4 ilefl *T^t % ^t Ft ;j T^f 'JilMdl, ^ll^>H 

FHlft eHT> % FFI^ %TT%qf =Ft ^T % «FFT W €TT, ^ft f 1 !# ^ 3ffFr ^ fe^fFF, 

3T*ft FTeft ^^t, F^r •31^# ^rai^K % ^Fli I, 3f^F % I 3T«r OTPT f^FeTT 

^t FT '3TPt ^ 3?tT FHTft fcPET |f #T §^7T ^ft ^F^ft Ft F^ft % 
^) W ddcF i f^TT, F^Tft ^?T ^T 3IIFT f3TT F 1 ? F^eF^T ^r, F^Ft... FH eft ^4vf 
^t^f^T f^R ’ft FH% ^T?T ^ft ffT ypft ?TFT cFt eft, ^ ^?ff 
^ ^ ^ ^t%?T ^t, $nfeT ^t cft% 9 T eft ^qj ^ ^ ^zit ^f 

^t% ^ Hl-^ t ^T f^fttft ft ^TRT I #T, ftft ^t ^TFft ft-effa «TW 

^5) ft?!? I Fft ?eft-F^ft ^ft% ^T f^ M FT FT ^ft WTeT 

^ ^- q ^ 1 ^ ^ ^ -ftr FH 3rft TFft TT Fraft |, f^ft ft F^R ft 

^ ft ^ ^nft I FRft ft?r FiT 3TRT gFR 3ftrl I FTTFTT FTTT ftt Flftf ft ft, 
FTFTeffT ft ^?T ft FnFT Fft f ftnft W F^eT ftt^T ft FT FgeT ^tTTT ft I F’Tft FTTT F 
^ ^ ^TTT % FftF ^?T f, ftlW FFlft FTFft ft ftfftF F^eT Fft ftt ft 

%, ftfftF F§eT ftft ft ft ft* ft Fftt ft5T FT 3I1FT fteTT ft, Fftffft #ft ft ftST fft ft 
TTR ft?t t, ePlft ft?T ft, Flft-FT# F|eT Fft ftft, ftfftF 3R% FTeT ft FFft 
f , JtllPct ft TFft ft, FFTTT 3IIFT f3?T, FFlft TTTTF ftft Tflft ft ftr ft?T ftrft ft F§ef 
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^ iftjre tfrFRft3EEft3PTTf 3*r gift FRTft *tot 

afo tifcfcfa 3ft3?nft35t<ftEFftff rnFfttaroft3^3ft, 3nftt F3if ^n^ftf ft, ^rcft 

^IRf # #?■ F*TRT 3ftf arfcrf^r S^ft fftfttT ft fl'HI^SfH 3Fft ft WET 3T3ft Wift | 

^ snw wt^t wr f^nrr #? w& ?nfft ft gft gwr, If arrow wrpr wsragr 

fl # ^ 31Tft f^T ^ ffttr 3TTft fftw % ftf 3WT $ %T ft <Mch|<d •3TETT I 3ET flftft 
If WJT TFT f, #*% 3TT TFT f aft* ’3TFT WfElft t % #Wft 3W WET ’ft ajW TOT WT If sfft^ 
FT W I, wftf? 3ftf% ftEft If ftw teT TFT 1 1 22 3TF3FHSW ftw fttTOnft aft? M 
% y3T5 T3fcEftt aft? ftft % ^ft tjft aTRTT ft fo FTT fi??ft If ft?T arwft W?F % 
Pl=b<ihl aflft '3TFT^ Sjft?T 3ft W§<T WET Ft 7 !! aft? WTTW 3ft ?TET jftWT I 3pft Wf 
arrft aft? ^ftf rftwr wrr tpr «jt 3ft ’ft ftw Phhi, toit cgaff wf m, arftt 
tft ariftRTFST Ft Tift % I eft aTWJT % aft? am ftftft 3ft ^«llt«b Ft ftw, ^tfcb'i ft?T 3ft?F 
tft arw wift anftftt, www $ Ftar # ^i^h, f^wn 3ft writ w?i?ft ^t anftftt, 3 % 
3ftf ft3> cft?T3ETT W$f I ?T3Mftt ffti FElftftftTftft t? #3- 3W^ fft?T ^ft t, rFT% 
fer t, W^TfeT fftw t, aTT3?T ft fftw <ft TFft I 3T f? 3IFRT If TTFftftT % t? 
F^ WF%ft cT^ t ^ I #Tft^^|^lfrFt33t ft f^ f teft 

^t? ft ?TW Wlft Fft 3??ft tl eftFF^T anft TO ft$T 3) 3>lfftW Ftft I 
^ET fi?^! ftft ?TET -STHT ftt ?ft SET %^3 3>fl^ fttW 3T? I 
'SET f^! SET fl^! SET 

[Translation begins: 

President of the Congress , 22 President of the Gujarat PCC , 23 sisters and brothers, 
I have come here after a long interval. I think I had come here during the 
elections. A great deal has happened since then in India and the world, for we 
are living in strange, revolutionary times today. There have been ups and downs 
in your province also. Earlier, you were a separate state and then Gujarat became 
a part of Greater Bombay and now even that is going to be divided up. 

There have been many events during this period which have been disturbing. 
But the past cannot be recalled and we must not brood about it. One thing is 
almost certain. The Bill is in the Lok Sabha and hopefully a final decision will 
be taken by the end of this month. From the first of May, Greater Bombay will 
be divided into Gujarat (which will include Saurashtra) and Maharashtra . 24 We 
must let bygones be bygones and try to implement the new plan wholeheartedly. 

21. See the next item. 

22. See fn 1 5 in this section. 

23. See fn 16 in this section. 

24. See fn 17 in this section. 
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We must divert our minds from our internal squabbles and apply ourselves to 
the great tasks before us, which belong not to Gujarat or Saurashtra alone but 
to the whole of India. You must understand one thing quite clearly, which is 
that India is a very large country, with huge states, different languages and 
customs and traditions. But a part of India cannot progress unless the whole 
country does so. I am sure all of us understand this, but do not think deeply 
enough about it. It is an ancient malady of ours, that we are content to live in 
our own narrow grooves, concerned more with our own village, street and 
caste, rather than with the broader picture of India and the world. But this is 
not correct. 

After hundreds of years of bondage, India is once again free and we have 
the opportunity to progress and advance. India had become very backward 
and compared to other countries she is backward still. The task before us is to 
rebuild the country, rebuild her economically and remove poverty. It is a fairly 
difficult task which cannot be done by passing laws or resolutions. It cannot 
be achieved even by the effort of the government alone. The government may 
be able to achieve small things. We can take you into the armed forces. But we 
cannot uplift the five and a half lakh villages of India by a governmental fiat. 
That is possible only by the determination and cooperation of the people. The 
Government can discharge only the superficial duties. What were the duties of 
the government in the days of the British rule? It was merely the maintenance 
of law and order and the collection of taxes. These were their two main 
functions. Apart from its being a foreign government it was not concerned 
with the society or social problems in any way. It was not bothered about the 
fact that the society was progressing or becoming backward. 

When power came into the hands of the people, the foremost question 

ore us was the uplift of society. For instance, a few years ago when an 
nglishman asked me at a conference what our problems were, my reply was 
that we had 360 million problems. That is, we have as many problems as there 
are people m the country. The two things are not separate in any way. Nor is it 
merely a question of providing jobs for a few thousand people. After all, forty 
crores of people cannot serve one another. 

There is a story famous in China, that there were so many good dhobis— 
there were other people also— that they used to earn a living by washing one 
another s clothes. The moment the government is confronted with social 
problems, which is true of most governments in the world today, the pattern 
c anges completely. It can no longer be handled by officials alone. You cannot 
have a huge army of millions of officers. It is only when millions of people 
work together and are self-reliant and cooperative that the country moves 
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So, as you can imagine, the entire question changes. Official decisions 
taken in Delhi, Bombay or Ahmedabad play only a small part. The thing that 
really counts is the part that the people themselves play in the task of improving 
their condition. There are several difficulties in this. The economic condition 
of millions of people in India had deteriorated greatly, particularly in the rural 
areas, due to centuries of suppression. The people lived in dire poverty and 
unemployment and the pressure on the land mounted because even those who 
had other occupations were now dependent on land. Most of the other village 
industries had come to a standstill during the days of the British rule. So it is 
not possible to make the people well-off by governmental orders. If it is a 
question of a few hundreds or thousands, it may be possible to look after them 
in camps and train them. But what can you do with forty crores of people? 
Therefore, the question is extremely complicated. 

You must have heard of the five year plans and national extension schemes 
and the huge industries and plants which are coming up all over the country. 
We are increasing production of steel and other things rapidly. But ultimately, 
the most important question before the nation is to train human beings. Once 
that is done, everything else becomes simple, and without trained people we 
cannot lay the strong foundations of progress. It is obvious that that implies 
education, because without that the people cannot progress. More than sixty 
or seventy years ago or perhaps even more — I do not remember exactly — 
Japan had decided that, they were very backward and decided to modernise 
the country and advance in the field of science and technology. The Japanese 
Emperor, the Mikado, issued a fiat that every single individual in the country 
should be educated, and arrangements were to be made to set up schools and 
colleges. Merely importing some machines and setting up an industry does not 
have much of an impact on the world. The important thing is the kind of 
human beings who are behind it. 

So this was done in Japan, you will find that in the countries which have 
advanced in the world, education has spread very rapidly. I do not say that 
everybody goes in for very high class education. But a large number of people 
got basic education and train to become mechanics, engineers or in a thousand 
other professions. Even agriculture can be improved by education. Education 
does not mean that it qualifies people only for white-collared jobs. Such education 
is of no use. It should be practical and useful and the educated should help to 
improve the villages. 

Today there is a tremendous hiatus between the city and the village. Your 
village is much better-off, but in most villages the houses are made of mud. 
There has been a slight improvement in the last few years, but it is negligible. 
On the other hand, there are huge buildings and homes, motor cars, etc., in the 
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cities. A few days ago, I had said, that in spite of the huge atomic energy plant 
which has come up near Bombay, India has actually arrived only at the bicycle 
age, because bicycles have reached the villages. That is the important thing as 
far as I am concerned. It does not mean that until every individual has a car, no 
cars should be used at all. That is impossible. But in one sense, we have reached 
the bicycle age in India. I remember learning to ride a bicycle for the first time 
when I was seven or eight years old, sixty-two or sixty-three years ago. My 
father had bought one for himself and one for me. I very seldom ride one now. 
But I had learnt when the bicycle was a novelty in the country. It has become 
quite common now, and it is possible that in the next few years, small cars and 
buses, etc., will be used in large numbers in the country. Other new modes of 
transport may be invented. But they will become common only when they 
reach the villages. What a few people in cities use does not have much of an 
impact on the life of India. 

Anyhow, as I was telling you, we cannot stop the growth of cities because 
urbanisation is essential in many ways. However, the yardstick to measure 
India’s progress is the village. India can progress only as much as her villages 
do. Real progress of the villages depends not on the superficial amenities but 
ultimately on the education and training that the people have, their enthusiasm, 
self-confidence, etc. These are the things by which you can judge the progress 
of a country. 

You must have heard about the community development schemes that we 
had started a few years ago. Its main aim was to make the villages self-reliant 
and to teach them to stand on their own feet. For a few years, we had good 
results and more than three lakh villages were covered. But gradually, it began 
to be afflicted by the old malaise of depending on the government officials to 
do everything for them. Even if a few tiles had to be replaced, the villagers 
looked to the PWD to do so. The government servants also tend to become big 
bosses, which is absolutely wrong. The principle on which these community 
development schemes were started was to create an awakening among the 
people and make them self-reliant. Government officials can help and advise 
them. This is what we are once again laying e mp hasis on. 

You must have heard that in Andhra and Rajasthan almost all the powers 
for implementing the community development schemes have been given to the 
panchayats. This was introduced by the Congress President and it will be 
adopted here also. The panchayats have been given financial powers to collect 
taxes and land revenue and to utilise them for administering the villages and 
making progress. The government will help with trained engineers, doctors, 
teachers, etc. That is a different matter. But the work will be done by the 
members of the panchayats. If they fail to do so, it is they who will suffer. But 
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we do not want that they should come running to officials or ministers with 
requests and demands. We have transferred the responsibility to them and left 
it to them to decide what they wish to do to improve the condition of the 
village. The hierarchy consists of the village panchayat, then the panchayat 
samiti, consisting of the panchayats of the block, and then the zila parishad. 
They have even the power to levy more taxes to improve agriculture, put up 
small industries, build schools, make arrangements for health-care, etc. 

So, you can see what a revolutionary step this is. The idea is to make the 
people self-reliant and to change the ways of officialdom. During the British 
rule, the officials were all powerful. Even now they are, but the system is 
changing greatly. We want to change it still further, especially in the rural areas. 
There will be officials, but their role will change. They will be there to advise 
and help but the decisions and responsibility will rest with the panchayat samitis. 
This has taken shape in Andhra and Rajasthan and the results have been very 
encouraging. The complexion is changing. The people are becoming more 
self-reliant. Now, they do not go running to the Ministers with their demands. 
They make mistakes and even squabble among themselves. Yet a new 
atmosphere is being created, and I have no doubt about it, that this should be 
done all over the country. You should try to create this atmosphere in Saurashtra 
too, and gradually the responsibility for the development activities must be 
shouldered by the gram panchayats. The bigger projects can be handled by the 
State or Central government. But the small schemes and programmes must be 
implemented by the members of the panchayats. When this happens all over 
the country, a great revolution will occur in India and we will be able to claim 
that we have uplifted the thirty crores who live in the rural areas from the rut 
into which they had fallen. They should learn to stand on their own feet and be 
self-reliant. 

You are too young to remember all that. But do you know what Gandhiji 
laid stress on when he started the peaceful battle for freedom in India? The 
people were downtrodden and especially the peasantry was completely cowed 
down. The zamindars and their minions, police officials and thanedars used to 
keep them in a constant state of fear. They had nobody to turn to. If they went 
to court, they lost their money without getting any legal redress. Their condition 
was really pitiable, for they went about with bent backs and dull, lifeless eyes. 
You must have heard about the non-cooperation movement, etc. But the first 
mantra that he taught the people was to be fearless, to stand erect and hold 
their heads high. This is quite a simple, ordinary thing which anybody could 
have told them. But somehow the magic of Gandhiji’s personality was such 
that the peasants came under his spell completely. The lifeless peasant began to 
hold his head high and became more self-reliant. He gradually lost his fear. A 
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great transformation occurred in the entire country. 

Gandhiji is now no longer with us, and weak men like us are trying to do 
something. But we have learnt something from him. So, we are trying to teach 
the people self-reliance, so that they do not go running to the officers and the 
government with their demands. It is the duty of the officers to serve the 
people, but dependence on others is absolutely wrong. If each villager realises 
this and the members of the panchayat are enthusiastic and willing to work, all 
the five and a half lakh villages will be transformed in no time at all. If the 
government tries to do everything, it will take years to reach each village. This 
must be kept in mind. There are many tasks before the government. We have 
set up a Planning Commission to draw up schemes and projects. We have to 
make arrangements for innumerable things, like education, health, 
industrialisation, modernisation of agriculture, etc. I do not mean that there 
should be big tractors everywhere. But it is not possible to use tractors in small 
farms. However, the farmers should have good ploughs which can plough the 
soil deep. Good seeds, good fertilizers, facilities for irrigation, etc., should be 
available to everyone. These are ordinary things which everyone should know 
about, yet most farmers do not make use of them. Wherever they have done 
so, the production has increased enormously. So the government is drawing 
up plans to implement these ideas. 

We need millions of small industries in the country I am not talking of a 
few big plants. Ten or twenty million industries are not very much. Take Punjab, 
for instance. In the last ten years, since the coming of freedom, I think nearly 
forty thousand small industries have come up in this State. It is because the 
Punjabis are hard-working people who like to stand on their own feet. They 
make mistakes or fight with their neighbours too. But they are extremely hard- 
working and so they have managed to make great progress. We want that 
millions of such industries should come up, particularly in the rural areas, so 
that their condition might improve. That will prevent the people from running 
to the big cities looking for jobs and will also reduce the pressure on land. 
Today there are too many people on the land. I do not say that they should not 
live in the villages. There should be small industries, handicrafts and small 
machines should be available so that the stature of the people in the rural areas 
might improve and unemployment will become less. This is the goal that we 
should keep before us. 

Even now, a great deal can be done in the villages. But once electricity is 
available, a great deal more will be possible. We want that electrification should 
spread rapidly, not for illumination in marriages, etc., as it usually happens 
now, even if electricity is not available for industries. Somehow our priorities 
are often wrong. In spite of the increased production of electricity there is a 
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great shortage in the country. But somehow we always find the supply for 
marriages, etc. 

Anyhow, we want that electricity should spread to every single village. It 
cannot be made available to five and a half lakh villages at once, because it 
takes time to produce electricity and requires a great deal of expenditure. But 
we are trying very hard. The moment electricity is available, it opens the doors 
to industrialisation and there is a complete transformation in the rural way of 
life. With electricity there is more light and people can work longer Now there 
is great darkness in the villages. So with the coming of electricity, gradually the 
way of life changes, new avenues of employment open up. These things are 
not open to argument. Our young men indulge in heated debates about the 
ideology that should be followed. But whether we adopt socialism, communism, 
capitalism or Gandhism, hard work is extremely important, for without that, 
no country can progress. 

Another thing to be borne in mind is that the advanced countries of the 
West have become rich and powerful because they served the cause of science. 
They have invented new machines, new techniques of agriculture and 
industrialisation. Immediately their production increased enormously because 
after all, a machine is like the arm of a human being. You read of Ravana having 
twenty hands. Today a human being has the power of thousands of hands due 
to the machines. One machine can do the work of a thousand human beings. 
There are powerful telescopes available through which one can look across 
thousands of miles. 

So you can see for yourselves the miracles wrought by science. It increases 
Man’s power and ability to work. Whether you utilise it for good or evil depends 
on yourself. You can use a knife, for good as well as to cut your neighbour’s 
throat. But that is not the fault of the knife. 

It is very essential to advance in the field of science and adopt improved 
techniques of agriculture and industrialise the country. Otherwise, we will 
continue to remain backward. How are we to go about it? We must not merely 
copy others because we shall stagnate if we do so. We must learn whatever we 
can from others, from Europe and the United States, but must use our own 
initiative to go ahead. We are trying through the five year plans and other 
projects to lay the firm foundations of future progress through education, 
science, etc. We have established national laboratories all over the country in 
which many of our brilliant young people are working. We should advance 
technologically also so that we do not have to keep importing machines. We 
cannot progress so long as we are dependent on other countries for machines, 
railway engines, aeroplanes and other things ourselves and produce them in the 
country. So long as we continue to be dependent on others, we cannot become 
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self-reliant. I do not mean to say that we should not buy anything from the rest 
of the world. We can certainly do so, provided we have the capacity to produce 
the essential goods here in the country. We must do original research and try to 
advance. The five year plans aim at all these things. 

If you have read history, you may perhaps be aware that the very first 
country where the Industrial Revolution occurred was England. They had several 
advantages. One was that at the time that they needed capital, as we do today, 
the British discovered an enormous treasure-house in the form of India. They 
carried away plenty of gold and silver from India. So the wealth thus drained 
from here was immediately utilised in the Industrial Revolution that was going 
on and within a hundred years, England had become the most powerful country 
in the world. 

But more significant is the fact that England had vast resources of iron and 
coal and the combination of these two things with science and technology 
transformed the entire country. The people had to bear great hardships but 
gradually the country grew extremely prosperous and powerful. The Industrial 
Revolution then spread to Germany, France, United States and other countries 
too. 

So steel and coal are the basic necessities for progress in the modem 
world. First of all, we must advance in the field of science and technology, for 
which we need engineers and scientists. Then we need to produce steel. 
Fortunately, we have plenty of iron and coal. It is only a question of putting up 
plants to produce steel. We have one steel plant in Jamshedpur which is fifty, 
sixty years old. But it has not expanded very much. We need to produce much 
more. Therefore, as you may have heard, in the last four, five years, we have 
set up three new steel plants and expanded the one at Jamshedpur. Do you 
know how much we have to spend on them? Each steel plant costs crores of 
rupees, and the three together have meant an expenditure of 450 crores of 
rupees. Just imagine what an enormous sum it is. Till they go into production, 
there is no profit and more and more money has to be sunk. It is only after five 
or six years when they are completed that they will start producing steel. So 
until then, we will have to keep investing money without any returns. It is an 
enormous burden. But we found that India cannot progress without steel and 
nor can we keep importing it, for it costs a great deal of money. 

Therefore, we have put up three new steel plants at Rourkela, Bhilai and 
Durgapur, and they are almost ready. Some steel is already being produced. So 
we have decided to put up more steel plants during the Third Plan, and to start 
producing the heavy machinery which is needed for them. The Bhilai Steel 
Plant was set up with machinery from the Soviet Union, Rourkela from Germany 
and Durgapur from England. But this is not correct. We must set up heavy 
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industries, machine-making industries in the country. 

Then the third thing which is necessary is coal, and the fourth electricity. 
Power is the basis for all industries. It is only when the foundations are strong 
that we can build the edifice of new India. Once we set up big machine-making 
industries, other ancillary industries will come up. Whatever machines we require 
in the country can be produced here in Rajkot, in Ahmedabad. We will not have 
to import them. We have started producing a number of small machines in 
India. There has been great progress in this field during the last ten years. But 
we want to set up huge machine-making industries. 

So I want you to understand that planning does not mean drawing up a list 
of things that we want to do. It means drawing up a plan of control in which 
each step leads to the next automatically. We have to prepare in advance for the 
steps that have to be taken one after the other. We are now drawing up the 
Third Plan and while that is in progress, we will have to bear in mind the things 
that need to be done during the Fourth and Fifth Five Year Plans. We cannot 
afford to squander all our resources on one Plan. Many things take as long as 
ten years to complete. Therefore we have to keep the entire picture in mind. 

On the one hand, it is very essential to increase agricultural production in 
the country. On the other hand, we need to produce power and steel in order to 
industrialise the country. Machines must be made and production will have to 
be increased. At the same time, it is essential to set up millions of little industries 
all over the country. It is not necessary to import huge machines for this. We 
should ensure that the small machines which are being produced must spread 
to every little village. People will have to be trained to do these things because 
ultimately everything depends on human beings, men and women. Everybody 
should get basic education and then special training must be given so that we 
have trained mechanics, engineers and skilled labourers. This is the kind of 
education that is essential. 

Now you will find that the complexion is changing somewhat. Today we 
need overseers and mechanics and engineers much more than white-collar 
clerks. We need people who can help in producing new things. Therefore, our 
educational system is gradually leaning towards polytechnics, engineering 
colleges and technical institutes, etc. Once we have sufficient number of skilled 
people, you will find that small machines are reaching all the villages. This will 
automatically lead to an improvement in agricultural production and other avenues 
of employment. Proper education enables a human being to do any task that he 
takes up well. By education, I do not mean mere book learning. 

I have tried to explain what the five year plan is all about. Slogans are all 
very well, but big projects need an enormous investment. There is great profit 
but it comes later. The more we invest, the faster we can grow. Where is the 
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money to come from? As I told you, each steel plant costs 150 crores of 
rupees. It is estimated that the new steel plants that we are planning to put up 
under the Third Plan will need an outlay of ten thousand crores over a period of 
five years. Two thousand crores per year is a vast sum for a poor country like 
India. But if we do not invest now, we will remain poor. Once we make a great 
effort, we will be able to take a leap across this chasm of poverty in the next 
ten years or so. Then things will move on their own momentum, as it is happening 
in England, Soviet Union or Japan. They have crossed the barrier and 
mechanisation has spread. People are trained and a great deal of power is 
produced. Then the momentum is automatically there. If we move too slowly 
we will remain backward. Please remember that whether we increase production 
in any other field or not, our population continues to grow steadily and rapidly. 
It has been estimated that the growth per year is two per cent. That is a very 
high rate. Within ten years, it will be twenty per cent. I do not remember 
exactly, but I think it implies that every year, the popularity increases by seventy 
or eighty lakh, which means that many additional mouths to feed, people to 
clothe and house, provide education and provide health-care facilities for. This 
is an enormous burden on the nation. Any increase in production is wiped out 
by the increase in population. Even a two per cent growth in agricultural 
production is meaningless because we remain where we are. It is a strange 
thing that we continue to progress and increase production to find that we are 
standing still because the population is growing apace. 

That implies that our production must go up beyond two per cent, and that 
includes not only agricultural production but everything else too. Suppose we 
increase production by four per cent, a great deal of that is spent. There are 
innumerable things on which money has to be spent. The people’s suffering 
need to be alleviated a little, particularly in the rural areas. There are millions of 
villages where there is no drinking water available. This is not a good thing. But 
when it is a question of five and a half lakh villages, immediately the expenditure 
runs into crores, whether it is providing drinking water or schools, or something 
else. All of them are very essential but they do not add to the national income. 
Even if we increase our production by four per cent, two goes into providing 
for the increased population and the rest in providing some basic amenities for 
the people. There is no progress, for there is nothing left over to invest in such 
tasks. Therefore, the production must increase at least by two per cent more 
which we can invest in building industries or something else, which will give 
dividends in the future. It is a very difficult task to increase production by six 
per cent every year. It requires a great deal of hard work. But we want the 
production to somehow increase by six, or at least, five and half percent. Only 
then will there be some progress. Otherwise, inspite of tremendous hard work. 
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we will remain where we were. You must try to understand this. 

How is this to be done? It is easy for the government to say that there 
should be a five or six per cent growth. But it requires enormous sums of 
money and hard work. Where is that to come from? It is not enough for the 
Planning Commission to draw up a Plan for the government in Delhi or Bombay 
to declare that we shall spend ten thousand crores during the Third Plan and 
increase production by six per cent. The burden will ultimately fall on the 
people, for it is they who will have to work hard. It is only through hard work 
that the national wealth can increase. Even if we have enormous sums of 
money, but the people are lazy, the nation cannot progress. What is really 
needed is hard work and trained human beings. 

All this requires careful planning, because the burden of progress will 
ultimately fall upon the people of India. I agree that it will have to be evenly 
spread out, so that they may be able to shoulder it. On the one hand, there is a 
demand for more steel and more power or irrigational facilities, in villages and 
towns and industries. On the other hand, people clamour for reduction in taxes. 
I agree that some of the taxes are very high. But there is no alternative source 
for raising money, except by taxes or raising loans. We may get a little by way 
of loans or aid. But it can never be enough. The real burden has to be borne by 
the country, and that is proper. After all, we are not beggars to go around with 
a begging bowl. No country can grow in this manner. 

It is not as if this applies only to India. Any country which is in the stage of 
transition from poverty to prosperity has to bear tremendous hardships. Even 
the British had to put up with them though their task was made easier by the 
gold and silver that they took away from India. Take the United States, for 
instance, which is the wealthiest nation in the world today. Till a hundred years 
ago, the United States was dependent on England, France and Germany for its 
capital. It is only after the two World Wars, that the complexion changed 
somewhat, and now the United States is so wealthy that it does not know what 
to do with its wealth. Please do not think that money can solve all problems. 
They produce so much wheat that they throw the surplus into the sea. 

Anyhow every country has passed through difficult times at some period 
or the other. It is nothing new to India. But we must invest whatever we have 
wisely, because if we squander our resources in useless expenditure, we will 
remain where we are. If we utilise resources wisely in increasing production 
from land and industries or spreading education, etc., which leads to progress 
in the country, it is a form of investment, as it is done in any business. 
Undoubtedly a time will come when the investment will start paying dividends 
and the country will become prosperous. This is the only way it can be done. 
There is no magic in it. It is not like gambling on the Bombay Stock Exchange. 
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That is only a way of transferring money from one pocket to another. It does 
not add to the country’s wealth in any way. Moneylenders may be wealthy but 
they do not generate new wealth. The goods that a farmer produces from his 
land or a carpenter or ironsmith, etc., constitute new wealth. This requires 
hard work and effort. A country is not rich because of its gold and silver. What 
really counts is the goods that are produced by the hard work of the people 
from land, industries and other means. This is what we must do and it will 
certainly impose a heavy burden on the people. There is no alternative. You 
may say, and rightly so, that the burden should fall on the rich. I agree with 
you. But even if you squeeze the last penny out of them, it will not make much 
difference to them, because the rich are in a very small minority compared to 
the others. We have already imposed very tough taxes upon them. We have 
floated public loans too. The capital remains safe and by subscribing to them, 
you will be serving the country. You get an interest also. So there is no obligation 
on anyone. It is a very good thing and this is how other countries have progressed. 

Money goes round and round in a circle. If you invest the money in new 
tasks or subscribe to government loans, that, in turn, is invested in tasks of 
progress and gradually the wealth of the nation increases. This is the only way 
we can do it. We want aid from other countries too, particularly in the next 
seven or ten years. As I told you, all the others have advanced by borrowing 
capital. We do not want charity but only loans which we will repay, we are 
trying to get loans because we want to cover a great deal of territory by the end 
of the Third Plan, so that we may reach our goals by the end of the Fourth 
Plan. That means increasing production from land and industries through science 
and technology so that there is progress thereafter on its own momentum. 
Once we cross this hurdle, the condition of the people will improve day by day. 

We must increase production, for there is no other way. But at the same 
time we must bear in mind that it should not remain in a few pockets. If that 
happens, a few will become rich while the rest remain poor, which will be very 
wrong. This is where socialism comes in, because its fundamental principle is 
equality. That does not mean that everybody should be alike, because there are 
bound to be differences in height and stature and intelligence, etc. But there 
should be equality of opportunity, which is not available today. Earlier the 
opportunities were even less. Only the very rich like the zamindars and money- 
lenders and princes could do what they wanted. This is absolutely wrong. 
Everyone should get equal opportunities. Every child must get equal opportunities 
so that he may go as far as his strength will permit him. 

Therefore, we must keep the picture of socialism before us. Many other 
things come in but the most important thing is that the wealth produced in the 
country must spread among the people and not remain in the hands of a few. 
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Everyone must get equal opportunities which are not available today. It will 
gradually come about. But it takes time. 

Revolutionary things are happening in the country. We are trying to bring 
about an industrial revolution in India of the kind that occurred in England a 
couple of centuries ago. We are doing this at a time when the world is living in 
the nuclear age and the jet age. There has never been a more revolutionary era 
in the world. Please bear that in mind. It can cause harm as well as good. 
Atomic energy can do great good to mankind. But if it is used to fight a war, it 
can spell total destruction too. Both things are possible. Everything depends on 
man’s intelligence and character. Please keep this in mind. India is emerging 
after a long time from her shackles of poverty and slavery. We are trying very 
hard to get out of the mire of poverty. But it takes time. You cannot transform 
a country overnight. But you can see the tremendous changes that have occurred 
even in the last ten to twelve years. Life in the rural areas have been completely 
transformed in the last few years. I have roamed all over the countryside, 
particularly in Uttar Pradesh, for nearly thirty to forty years. Today you no 
longer see naked bodies or starving humanity in the rural areas, as was very 
common earlier. So there is some progress. But we want that there should be 
more rapid progress, for which we will have to work harder, for the more we 
work, the stronger we will become. 

As I told you, we had a political revolution in India when the British rule 
was removed. Now we are trying to bring about an industrial revolution, an 
economic revolution. A third revolution is also very essential side by side. That 
is a social revolution. We need to bring about a revolution in our social 
organisation, because a society which is in shackles or rigidly bound by traditions 
cannot grow. Our society is even now shackled in all kinds of taboos and 
customs. It has suppressed a large section of people for centuries. How can a 
society grow if millions of its people are in a state of suppression? Therefore, 
as you know, Gandhiji laid great emphasis on their liberation. He said that there 
can be no freedom until the Harijans are also given equal rights in society. 

The entire caste system is a pernicious one, for it divides the people into 
separate compartments. There are thousands of castes in the country. It is this 
which has been responsible for our stagnation. There is nothing like this 
anywhere in the world. There are class distinctions, but the caste-system is 
unique to India. People from outside cannot understand what it is all about, 
because they have never encountered anything like this before. It has been 
responsible for our downfall in the past. There can be no socialism or democracy 
if casteism is allowed to flourish. 

Segregation in its most rampart form is to be found today in South Africa. 
The Blacks are treated like subhumans. They need a permit even to move out 
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of their city. You may have heard about the rebellion that occurred there. Caste 
system is akin to that. When we pass grand resolutions against apartheid in 
South Africa, we must think of the atrocities that we have committed towards 
the Harijans and other so-called lower castes. The South Africans throw this at 
us and ask what right we have to speak against racial discrimination, when we 
believe in untouchability. This is absolutely true. The only difference is that this 
is not part of our policy, and in fact we are trying to root it out, while in South 
Africa, apartheid is practised as official policy. There is a great difference. But 
it is a shameful thing and ought to be removed. 

Then there is yet another matter. Take Saurashtra, for instance, it is a 
beautiful state and I feel happy to be here whenever I can. The people are 
strong and the rural areas are in a better condition than in Uttar Pradesh. But I 
am amazed to hear that the suicide rate among women is extremely high in this 
part of the country . 25 What does it imply? It implies that there is a major flaw in 
the social organisation of this place . 26 This is not open to argument because the 
facts are against you. What does this mean? I am amazed, and more so because 
this is, otherwise, a very liberal and progressive part of India. You find beautiful 
houses even in the villages. Then what is the rot which has set in in your 
society, that young women find life in their homes so unbearable that they 
prefer to commit suicide? This is worth considering. If we cannot keep our 
house in order, how can we preach to others? What is the point in talking of 
revolution and socialism and what not? It is strange that we should talk of great 
things and shout revolutionary slogans. But when you examine the people’s 
way of life, you will find that their thinking is extremely antiquated. Such 
things will not really help the country. I know that they will soon go with the 
spread of education. Girls who are educated will not tolerate such things. They 
should rebel against them. If I were a girl, I would not commit suicide but rebel 
against oppression. We must not tolerate such things in our society and all the 
people must involve themselves in rectifying these things. There is no point in 
waiting for others to revolt. The essential thing is to change the social customs 
and traditions. 

In a different sense, I feel that it is a revolutionary event that our girls are 
going to schools and colleges. Even in the rural areas, they are attending schools 
in large numbers. Education is revolutionary, and the education of women 
more so, because women have a greater influence over their household than 
men. Therefore, it is more important to educate women than men though both 
should really get education. There are bound to be problems and difficulties in 

25. See hi 18 in this section. 

26. See fh 19 in this section. 
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the way. But at the same time, great good also comes out of it. Our effort 
should be to lessen the evil and cooperate fully in bringing about a revolution, 
instead of hindering it. It is only then that it will stay on an even keel. These are 
the big tasks before us. 

I have not talked to you about the international situation. In a few days 
time, the Prime Minister of China is coming to Delhi to hold talks about the 
border dispute . 27 It will not be proper for me to say very much about that. But 
the fact of the matter is that this is a great testing time for the entire nation. It 
is a challenge in every way. We must be strong and capable of hard work to 
face that challenge. Secondly, we must be fearless because fear is a useless 
emotion. We must be prepared to face all dangers unflinchingly. 

Some people seem to think that it is a sign of strength to make a noise or 
indulge in self-pity. That is a sure sign of weakness. Even Gandhiji, as you 
know an apostle of peace and non-violence, used to say that if there is violence 
in your heart, it is better to give it an outlet rather than let it simmer inside. It is 
very unfortunate that the number of people who indulge in abuses is growing, 
so much so that we are forgetting to argue in a civilised manner. If China 
attacks us, we can face them with courage. But it is not at all becoming to sit 
and heap abuses on Chinese leaders. You can fight with an enemy but you 
cannot weaken them by abusing them. That will only show our weakness. 
Processions are taken out, people shout slogans and abuses. All this merely 
shows us down in the eyes of others. To incite someone to come, even if he is 
our enemy, and then behave rudely to him is not a good thing. It is certainly not 
a civilised way of behaving. I am amazed at the way our people behave these 
days. Look at it this way. If I were to go to Peking and people shout slogans 
against me or behave rudely, how will you like it? It is obvious that you will not 
like it, not because of your love for me but because I go there as India’s 
representative and whatever is done to me is against India. You must realise 
that a Prime Minister of China is one of the world leaders. If there is enmity, 
we will face it. But if we forget our duty, culture and civilised behaviour and 
behave like riff-raff, it will not do him harm, but will certainly lower our prestige 
in the eyes of the world. It does not make us stronger in any way. You do not 
add to my strength in any way. I feel ashamed and bow down my head in 
shame. Disrespect to a guest of ours fills me with shame for not being able to 
look after him better. If you do not have confidence in Jawaharlal, choose 
somebody else to take his place. Suppose a general is going out to fight and 
instead of cheering him on, if you drag him back and tie his hand, it will be 
impossible for him to fight. 

27. See fn 20 in this section. 
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Some of our parties follow a peculiar policy. I had said in Parliament that 
the people have the right to select their representative. If 1 am selected, the 
responsibility is on my shoulder. But it implies that you have selected me as a 
tool to fulfill your desire. You have made me an instrument to fulfill your wishes, 
and if you try to blunt its sharpness, it will not be fair to either side at any time, 
but particularly in times of danger. But some of our parties indulge in such 
activities. I do not imply this as a criticism. But I would like you to take this 
into consideration. India is held in respect for various reasons, particularly 
because of Gandhiji, and the way in which India fought for her freedom in the 
Gandhian era, in a civilised way, through non-violence. We did not abuse the 
British. There may have been an isolated case but by and large, everyone had 
explicit instructions. Our quarrel was with British imperialism, not with the 
British. You can see what a high standard we had set for ourselves. The world 
became aware of the new trend. Even when freedom came, though we were 
weak, we had made an effort to maintain our honourable traditions. We made 
an effort to maintain peaceful and friendly relations with everyone, and kept 
ourselves aloof from the large power blocs into which the world is divided 
today, because aligning ourselves with one would have meant alienating the 
other. In the beginning, people thought we were afraid. But gradually the world 
began to realise that it was not out of fear but courage that we are following 
this policy. We do not give in to pressures or threats. This led to India being 
respected in the world. Generally, countries are respected because of their 
military might or wealth. We have neither. Our armed forces are good but they 
are not very large. Yet India is held in respect, because people feel that we are 
a civilised nation, strong and determined, peace-loving, etc. Our advice is sought. 
Why should we throw away so much goodwill that has been built up, by rude 
behaviour and empty threats? Demonstrations against our guests is not a good 
thing. 

I have taken a great deal of your time and you have listened to me patiently, 
for which I am grateful to you. I came here to Rajkot for less than half a day. 
I shall go to Cambay in the morning. Cambay has become famous throughout 
India because oil has been discovered here. 28 Nowadays oil is more precious 
than gold, silver or diamonds. We hope that a great deal of oil will be found in 
this area which will benefit your State, as well as the country. We got news the 
day before yesterday that drilling had been done successfully in the fifth well. 
This is still being tested. I congratulate you on this discovery. These things will 
go on and India will move ahead. Nobody can stop that. The important thing is 


28. See fh 21 in this section. 
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the kind of people we are, the way we behave in a crisis and whether we are 
capable of living in cooperation and harmony with one another. A great deal 
depends on how quickly we bring about a social revolution and wipe out the 
caste system, etc. We must do all this quickly to become worthy of this great 
country of ours. 

Please say Jai Hind with me thrice. 

Jai Hind! Jai Hind! Jai Hind! 

Translation ends] 

3. At Cambay: Public Meeting 29 

^feft 3ft? Wit aft? 

3TPT 3FT 3ft ft? ft ^<T ft, 3 ftf ft tft f aft? ^TR St ?ft ffft T 3F Wf ?T*1T *ET 
3??f %, ft anft RRT % aft? anqchl % 

% '{hr §'3TT fftj fft aft? 3TFT ?R ^RT ft ftt ftft afTT 3ft anUT 3>T 
HKH fftRT, ftfftR ^Jift 3T35T R?f vFTcfT fft> aiN R3 ?l) 4 l ^f, qfiiH aft? *nft fcfftt 
ft? gjT ft ftft 1 1 f OTf^lcF 3TFT ft 3ft 3fi|RI 

aiFT RHft ft tft> ft 3?T Otl All, ftf ftt RFR) H 4 K 3iT, fti’ft 3T (sIHId, 

3|[tT f^ff ft 3R 1J3T 3T I ?fcf?RT ft ftt SM 33T «JT 3R ft trcR gftpg 
3*R J IIS 8JT aft? 3?J? TrcF 7 ^FfTT % ft F^TT? 3?R 3?T, ^?ft eft «KRlff % otIRT? 

fldl 3T, anft ft, '4lrt ft I ftt ft ftt ftfft5lfft3> ft 1 \3?I3) «im ftt 461 <I)IH 
?t?T aft? , 3R ftt ebIM fid I % '3R5T eblH, ftfftR ’ft ?frf?RT e£t -|<£| ft ai?FT 

?t’EftlfftiT'3RtT^^ft^T?Tft#| ftRcftt aiR RRft ft, fuRlft ??TRT?3>r3R 

??r w ?ift ft ftt w I w ftt ftw teift 3rar 

I aft? 3pJ fftsKW ftt 1 1 51 

f^rft ftt ?r% 3ftf fftiftw terr I, ftt anft ft, cp % ftt ftraT 

videbl aft? 4^S 6 hA <6Hsl 3 ? 35 ftt W, «l§d 3p? vRRft fttal< ftt fft3>ftt I 3R JT9T 


29. Speech at a civic reception organised by the Cambay [Khambat] Municipality, 4 April 
1960. AIR tapes, NMML. 

30. About seventy thousand people from Cambay town and surrounding villages had collected 
in the outskirts of the town since midday to hear Nehru. Earlier, on his way to the 
Cambay oil area drilling site, he visited the Amu! Dairy Plant at Anand run by the Kaira 
District Cooperative Milk Producers’ Union. See National Herald, 5 and 6 April 1 960. 

31. Oil was first struck in Cambay in September 1958 and more recently on 1 April 1960. 
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H foRRT #T M#1T? 3W 3MT.RRRT R§R 3PTF FR*-3R* RpT RRT R> 

MfRT % I W FR R1W # 3RT RRT FRR>T # R$5 RfRlRlT It RTPt 1 SIR RTRRT It RIRT 
% RR oflT R# ^JR H# t>— RR# #R> #T % PlchM*) RR 'JRR>1 REF «b<l RR 
RR^T, <F# RR, Rvhl^Hd RR# %#TTtTSiRRFRRltST### #ST RRT 

RTRJT? H STT# I ^Rror # I # ^R RiT RFT MiRRT # RfN# f#F, TpRRT # f#T #T 

rt* rrr # f#r ^ R# SF ^tr ^ R#f# #r 31 mr>?i #t ^Mt H #%-## H 

■3tf4«ti #1 h 4) I, ^r % ^RRr RR# I, ##t *f RTRft 4^ Rlt I, R R5tRRT R #R 
<tH4h ^Ml # RT# R1|R RpJ #T # #T cblq^ % I 1 # FRf#T #R f#FTRRT 
FRft f#TRRTR# 3T<# RTRt IR%#T# RfTRRJR RRRR# #t| Ft RRRTT t, RR 

Rter-Rter, ^r^t% rr Ft sr# #r Mtrt #t f3 #t ^tf % rrirt rfrt I, rttr 

^ ^ Rf^t 1 1 3RR FRR R? H M# # R§R RR% It ST# I OIRfTT # F$ % f# RRR 

# #f Mr 3 4t#r M#tt i rrt rtrf # Mrrt % stir snR?t 1 1 3 rpt tM 

H # HRjRRT % R§R M H RRR5t # FR «l<Jl # 1 1 # FR RTF# I HlRRT FRRT 
TpRf #T RiT #RT I RR# 3if4<f> FR Pl<*># dlt# F# «lls< # *1^1 RRHI R% #T 3RR 
#T # ##R> It # FR R# RTFT ##, RR^ tRJT ^f #f RTRTR RPTT^f I 

^t Rt R5) 3R$t 4t3T | f^TR^ FRR Rt^RT RRFt ^f, ^ RRR^fa RtFRTR 3TR5FiR 

Ft4t %, RR*f RFTRRT f^REft f^TRRT 3jRt4i Rt RRF^RT I 3Utt OTPT $§t % FR RRR^tR 
mI'JHI «Hl4 ^Rt RR^ RIlRiR) ^R RR FR Rl<9^ Rff ^wlfRb RR RTR RRj RtRF 3n% 
RR^t FtRT^cRft RniRT €Rf % I FRR f^RRt ^ Rt RjftR-Rj^tR Wl5t I ^RFR ^F 
RI^R Rif foRRT RRF^RT, FR^fR FR Mf FRR5T RRt Rif RR% ^f%R 3TI5TT Rt 1 1 
FRft ^ ^ ?R RRR RRT Rlt fFff^ If# ^ 1 1 RR? sFffrt || 4t RR RRFR M, 
RF <M*flfd<^ Riffrf 4t, 3Bt|t R^R RRT oftT RRRT RR TF5R g3R I ^R^t fhllrl Hit 
RlflR, R?ft RRR H ^ R^ ’3)|(4 c F fhllrl, RRtnt Rit stilTcl , Rft RI^Rt H ^9T H R§R 
f^R 1R ll 4t, HlRR?t ^tRtPlRi RRfrT RiF^ I, F5feRR ^Rf^TR R)F% R|R f^R 
|R f| 4t, RRH Rf^rit RiT ^?T R§R RR RRT «fT, RRR$t R5 Rlt 4t oftT R|R Rlt 

^T It RRT RT ^RfftRR %^?r4t^%FtRHH,FR PtR? rH H, ^5J H' RRH 

FRIR H 3NRR RT, ^ 3fM R^ ^ RfRRR RT, RtRf M ^ FR ftR? RH I Rt F^f 
M H H RRtR R?t sFffrT RjRft 1 1 

RRtR R?t sFffrT H R|R RJ^f 1 1 Mf %R 3T1RT 1 1 ^R'RRiR R?t ^RT 

Mr H RRRft % i Mr H M H rr rt 4 M# t, rtI orr rH H amt I 
Mr H Mi#, rtI any %#tHr r^, rtI 3f frt| ^tfpt % '3n#, rtI r|-r| #r 

R^) R^f, Rll ’3TFT ^4, H RR f^llTR # R# t> I #v»IR>?r R?t ^Pl 4 ll 

Mr # % Hrt ^?t H Mr R?t r<rr 5) Rif rrrt rf ^?r Mf ^ttrt I i rrr# 
rH RF ^r # #R-RfRM It Tit I, RF # Mr H I FRl^, FRT* RR^RRT # 
RF MR, f#Tt## #RT RR 3f# RF ^TRRR RfR#-^31R# R# H ^(slR>T RR# 
f % ^#R H #4, rw, rSRT % #%, RcRR f I 3# RcRT I# I RRt % RR# 
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| fftt HR: ftrT Ft I ftfT ftft ^Tlftt M<^(l ftt ftR H>Tft 3TT% ^R?if ft HcTT TR>ft % I 
fftT ^JTfftt ftft RTF ftt ftft ftft t RTF-RTF ftt ftRRt fttTF ft, fftrftt ftft HT^H 

ft fft Ifty ftl % HRT ^ I ?TT d<6 % eMcl-<Mct % MIR H|>Rft t> I 'TR 'i’ft’t ftST 
fft FTT FRlft ft ftft HRT | Mr 3RTTT ftR ftRT I RH Hft fts R>T ft ^Tfcft I Rft 
HlfTl'1 % ftft fft< (gcicl ft, Plcb^il Pi <*><11, Hft Pl<*>^l *lft Pl<*>^, eRtlft TR <1‘I6 Rt 
PHdRI Rft I Rt ft ftt '3Tlf^R 3TTOft HFT 3RT ft?T ft I Rt 3IM*«I % Rft FRlft HTTT 
% ft, RTTsit RTTT % % ftfftiH Pbfti % Mil'll Rft, PlsiM % fftHRRT % I Rt 0)M<*><1 
ftt sPror fftuTR ftt I ftft fftfriR ft far H*t, nfttft rrtP ft ftrrrft FRft Tift ftftrc 
ft 3TTTT §3TT I ^PftTT ft, fftrftt ftft 3Rft Ft Hft ft, ftft ft ftftt-ftft ftftTTT, HR, 
pRft t, ftft ft fftR RTHft THTHHft ft, ftft ft f?R 3R$f eJRRT, #H ^RRT, FRTfft 

Fft w ft i ftft 3 ft «n|R ftt ftft-ftft Fft ft gftt, tof, rtrht ftft ft tit sift 
t ftft eft RRftt F3FTT, RRHR RRT H>TRT I ft ft TR Hft 3THT ftt ft ftft % H§R TTR 
FtRT % I 

^rft HTH> ^ftR-ftt ftftfft FHTTt Hlftf RTFTt ft 1 Rflft STIFft eft ttft pRft 
ft ftr ft*T ft ftft* RRftHTftRTftlHRftRTft.ft RftR-ftft ft ft? RfttR ft fttT 
ft HF HR ft, ftftl-ftrft HR Rft ftwr, HF ei|iq|{ eft ftR ft I ft FTT RTF ft faltlH ^ft 
3>T, f^TH ft ftt ^T ^ |^, eEft, ^rftft, <ftjTTC ^Rft Sift 1 ? ft ■ftl ^ 
^r ^ ft i ftf ft ^rft ^rt I w # Rft % i ^ft ^nft m 
fft ft-^nr ^Rft ^rft ftf, ftftt^ftftk^^rft, ^rftt-^ftft 
ftraft ^ t ^ftr <rsft eftf Prft, ^ , ftrft i ■3R ft?r h<i<i«i ft ^rft % ift Pfft 

^eft f wft ftftPRT ft ^rft, ftfftr •3TF3RR eft gpETT ftt ^FRlft ft pR FT ^f> 

ftt ’'JSR-pReRT % | F^Pftr -ftl ^$ft ft I, ft WT ^TftlT e<R 6Hl\ ^ift ftt^ ft^T «<«=eJI 
<^rft ft 7 !! ft 3rft ^jT ^ift ^TRT, ^Teft , T?ft ^ift ftft, ^nft TelTTST ft ^TRT ftt 
ftft ftT \3Tift ^RT-ftR ftefi Pivldl %, TFft ft I ft 31R5W I FT 3H<ft ft 
ftpT ^|fftr ^ft-^ft F 1 ! Me|e|fti| ftjRT «H1^ t, eRlft f fftrft ft «*>IH ftR 

TR5RR ^ft-ftfcT ft, fftlft W fftft I ^ ^ ^ 

3R ft ft ^ft 3TRft W TRF3T ^F ftPiRT, ^TF ft WTPft^Flft ^ 
ftftR 3TR flHMK ’Tft ft *JT ft fftcTTft, ^ift Pl<*><lrl t ^Rft 3TFT ft «wi1ft ^ inft 

TRFRT % fft FRRT ftl efft ^TT TFT t? ^IT ^T TFT t? F^ft ft?T ft ftft^^ ftfft 

ft Tft t TR ^FTF ft?T *TT ft, ftft ft, ft, ftf ft, ftft, ^T 

TR ^ift ft I ft 3T[T TR ft *TF RR? 3tnft ft TRFRT ft ■STNft FR ft, 3FRT 

ft FR ft ft ft?T ftt WiftT ft, '5FRT ^T TR PHI 'flWI ft I FTTpR ^TFlftt TR3RT ft 

fttr trft ft fftr -arqft tr ftft ft ftlr ^F^ft ^r TR^ft ft fft fttft ft?r 'Snft 
^STIT wftr ft^R ft, ftF^R ft, fttft ftft-^TT ^Rlft ft ^ftt 3TRT, ft^T <3dH I ftt ^5 
TRRT ft PjfdHI ^FT ftft^FT ftt I 3>fttRrft TRR <36<ll ft cR^RTF e f>T, ^>T I F*T 
TR RTFft ft fft ftft 3>T FR ■3R5T ft TR^lft TRftt 3T^t fftft, *R^t 3T^t ftft, 
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?iftol R>FT t ftd'fl t? R>FT % tFR 'STTcTT %? 3TTto ftRTF f^v^TT? R5ft 

ftoiRd % Rt RRT Ret t, ftfRRT to «hHltol vicMI tt dl J lf to tfW fl<*>dl %, toto 
eft Rtf f*Hd fl^bdl, tolR> % Rtf, gel'll t, 3TRF tt 1% Ritt RR> PROFIT t, 
ftddl RilFTpHI to RTtlT 3TRt RftRR % to tot t, RFft toto to R5tt Rtf dHtell<? 
t <to *W<j(l t t RRidl, Rtf to RR, dldl RF vrii^il «hl«$l'l t, tft>R ■3TF3FFW to 
to RFF-RFF to RRTR t RFTt tolRT to Ft FTRkTT 1 1 ?Rfto tolRT to Ftt t tolRT 
RR F1R5RT I, tftoR tRTR'RTRRTRFtoftotoRT RSRT RftoR RF to to 1 1 FRt 
FTR toR, ^RRRT 7?# 1 1 RRt?f RTTRtt RRto RftoR t f to toft RRTR Rtf 1, tott toft 
Rtf t, tott RT^Rtf |, toft tot ftto t RRR FJRRR RFltot Rtf RRR Fltot I, ftRRT 
Rft«TR to t FtRT RRRT tt to I ■3RR 3TTR Fjt fto RTTRTR t RT toR t RT TFT 
t RT toftFT t RtR R§R R? Rt I tt RTR F%t fFlto Rlt t % ft, RFT to toff t 
RfeT RftRR f^FTT 1 1 t RET I to RFR to Rlt f I tt Ft tt RFT R^RR 

R5FRT 1 1 ftoRRTF, 3TRRT RERT t RR fto FR, FRRT to, FRTt RRRT, R=F FWT 
RERR t Ftt I RR> gFlt SR %, tpito to % ftofR to ^fto 3 RTT to 1 1 to 
gfto ftoiR to, to $fto to to, r#r to, tot to 3ft, to ^fto to rr to 
toto ?f i ^ rr> to torr cf5t ^fto I, to ^tt tot % i #rtttcf rtf % to 

RTF to I, i&T TTRTT I dt tof RRRT ^ ■STFRRFrTT I, R Rfto Rt to 
RR to Ft I toto RRFFT RR?RRT Ft RRT t aftF RR t§ff RTFPft t -3TTR tot 
’tt t?T # ^FFfr RfeR, to RR to tot toft to RTT RftRT Rto, toto 
R FTIRR Rto toft RRT RRTRT ^R Rt RT RR Rpr to RT§Tt to % I RR Rto 
to Rtot Ft tot t to % RFTFft Ft Rt tot RR RR R|to tt to, to £ 
to Rt FF to 1 1 Fto to RR?RRT t, FRlt to RR3RF t to RRRT I RcF Rt 
FFTto ^ RTF ^RtototoRtFRtott Rto FF tot, Ftot FMR tot to 

tot to Rto fto tot fr toto FRTt rtrt Rt ftto Rt Rto tot t, Fto 
RRI^t Rto t to tot to to t to ftto Rto tot t FRTt to Rt RRTtt 
Rt, to Rlt tojRj Ftt to t, RTFT RFRt Rlt tolRj, F^R to Rlt tolR), RF 
FIR RTt to=F tot tot 1 1 Rt RR FR tojRj to % to R to Rt FTR to, 
Fto-F^ to to Rto tor toRT iRFRtttti to t ftr frtft frftft tt Rtf ff 
FT^RT RRtoRto to, 5f#R Rtf Fttt t, RTsFR Rtf ttet, FR gto tft I 

Rt RRt ^RT Ft ft) FRTt FftRT RF RRRt toRTFRT 1 1 FRlt RRR % fto RF, 
tol RF^RRF-^ t>R[ RF, Rpj ft# RF ^®RT tot FRR t RR fto t I s2 RFltt 1 1 

RTRT, toiR FRTt t, FRTR to Rt 1 1 Rt t RTR Rt to Rtf t to IFlt to t RR5RRT 
tt RRT t ft) FR Rlt to to RRFT Rt I RRFR to RRT^R Rtf FtRT % to ftflTR 

32. See SWJN/SS/58/items 202-204. 
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ft RTft I, fftFf FFT Fit Fft ft ft FF-TR F1FTF Flft ftR CRT FTFFT Ft, FTft ftlT 
TgF FF FFlft RFft ft$T ft cR FF Wf FTT FF>ft ft 1 fftF FTF ft RTF ftft Flft RFftt 
FRlft, RMftl ^TFlftt, Flft ft?T ft Slffttf FFRT, Flft FHlft RlftR \iHfcl FFT Ft, FT ?RF> 
% FF FR FT RRT I % R?ftt ft R?ftt Fft OTFt FFFT I fft FFf fft^ 'JTT FftRF 
cbTFI ft ! ft «ll^ fft mRrF FF Fft Tit FF Tit *l£l % FT R?H RTFftt ft Fie? Fft, 
FtF FF3T FTT Fft ffFft RTF *jt ftR Ftt Rlvl I sjftt Fft ftM*ll «MHI, miPlM FiFft ft I 
RRF-RRF Fft ftt FFft ’ft fttfT FlpT RTF Ft FFRT I ftffF F^F <§F RTF Fftf Ft 
FFRT I ft TRTR ft I ?F FT ftt FgF ft RFlft FiF FFRT ftftfftR FF FFft *JR F9F 
RTRFTR FMA FiFft ft I ft ftt TR> RlfftF> Fftfft Fjf Rt FF FvRT FTFft ft I ?Ff fft 
RRTFT Fft FIHlRlcfc sfjffcT FtTftt ft I 

FFRT FFTR fftSFT §RT ft ftT RFT FFTR R5RT, fftt RTF ft FFTR ftt F^FT 
ftfftR FTRft RRF ftt Fft FRTRT ft, FFTft Fftft, M ft$T ft F§R F5 Tftt ft ftfftR 

far ftt f§r ftm ft i fftrtr ftsT ft fftRT ftraftt Ftftt ft ff ftsr f^rt ft i ft fr 

RTF FFR ft fft ftsfftt FiT «RFT pFTFT RR9FFT ft, ^ftl f F<?ft ft FFtff Hldlff 
FT FtTTT ft FFf fft Ftft ft, Rdl FT FtF FtRT ft I RFT Tftt fftFRft ft, vJ'Ais ft, 
RFF5 ft ftt Reft ftt Flfft Ftftt ft, FTF RFT FTRRFt ft ftt FR TsPT ftt Rlftftt, FT HMIFF> 
ft ftt Fftt Rftftt I FTTfftTT % RTFSFFt ft ftft ft R>ft FR FFT FT TRftfe, TftTT^ ft, 
fftftFFiT ftt ftt ^TTR ft ftt ^T #T FRF ftt, fefftt ft FFT '3TTRFRT F^T Ftftt ft, 
^fF^ftt, ^TTIFF I ft ^FF>T ^ ?FFT ■STRFft ftlFT ft -sftT ^ F^F ftt FtFT ft 
FFR FFT FF ftftt Flft Ft, fft fftFRt FFR FT ftft MF f^Rfft ftftt FTft ftt I 
FF FnFf-fftFR FJTft ft FR ft ff FF TRT j^ftRT ft Fft F^ FFT ftFTT fftft I FTftftF 
ff FFtt TTFFF ft Tftt FRT F^T §FTT F5Tftt ft, ftTTT ftFTT FTTF FIFft ft Ffqft fftF? Fft 

ft TRFF ^T ftfft, FTFT ^ftRT ft FTTFft ftftftftftTF^ffFT, FFfft Fnft ft ft, 

ftFFf FRftt RRRRT ^T ftftt ft I FFt FiTeft ft Tftt FRFFRT? FRT fft) ft FFft ^FT 
Ft, ftffF FTTfftF ftt F ff TfFFF ft FTRit FifftFlfFT Ftftt ft, FTRft M^llft fttftt ft, 
TJTJcUt ftteTT ft I ftt JR ft FFft ftt FF FiT ftftt ft I FF ftt F% jt TTFR FF FW 
ft I TTFRT ^T ft MM FRT ftTTT FfFT ft 3fT%T FFlft Fft ft, fttFlft ft ftTF TRF ft? ft 
3TIF Fnft, ftfftiF '3TNFft fftFTT FFFT ft ff FTfft fftRftt FFFTftt Ftftt ft FFlft ^fftFT 
ft, ftffF FFft ft fftF FFlft FIFft FFR FF ■3TRT ft FF ffFFT JF fftF ft i ft FRT 
3fTT ORFFRR ft Rift, Fft-Fft FFF R% ft, fftF Ft FTfftft ftt ftr FFT RTF ft?T ftFT 
Fft, TR Ft ftT FTfft ftFT Rift FF FF Flft Rbyjyl ft RFT RIFFt FFIR ft ft Flft 
^ftt ft 1 FF RTF FFFT ft Rtl RTF FFR ft, RTF ftftt ft ftt FF FT RIF fftFTT Fft 
Fftffftt Fft RFT Rift FSFT ft, RF FFt FlFlffFt Ftffft F Ft FF FFF FFt Fftf FF 
FSft ftT FF FF Flft Flft ffttclftt FlfttF FFF ft RTF FFRT RTftt ft- FFft FTFlftRt 
ftRR, TTlFlftRt FF, FFft RlfftftF, FTTF fftTFF, FF RTRF5R ft gfftFT ft ?Fft FFT 
TFF^T? FFft RFT Ft ftt Ft I 
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FR FPTDETK ^ cbtkl FR jMirH cfcfJcl %, FR chS^ ^ f^> «*HM *f 
FT tTR> R7RT cFT -3#cFR Ft, FR> Ft I ^ RTTR7 RR 3)R|4>K Ft? 3FTC fR'jM FRTRT 
RIFt oftr ^t TR SfirPT-^lTFr <$ldl *f l54)-l^4> 'Hlfrl T^, % 4lc1 eft <?4l 'if?! 'mfi?^, Fdl4l 

1 1 Ft tt rr Ri?f F*t RR^t I, ftr-ftr R*3t t RRf% wi rrt 1 1 am r^ 
Ft 3?T Ft, Ft ft* ^T RRRT W TREFT % I 3 ^ #R t F^f RR1% eft 

cFtf^rer crt tI I ftr ft? fr Fit rst rft ^ Fft <g$ rr ?Rft i F?rftR wr 
rr I ft? ttft ^ F^r auft ^sr Rit RRrfF rfft t, Rft rtf rri^f Rift ft Ft ?ft 
% RRRftR ft^RT cJ%F ft ft ?ft t ft? 3TFT TFft TFlft, ?TRft aftT <jft 3?ft TTFTRFT 

cftftft aftt Fvii# 3, aftt $tf? ft, arcft rtf ft, fr ^t r%rt i 

RTT 3R -REft ft R^F ?JT 7§ft % ft? ^?t fftft 'JlMI % I ft RTRR) tdMId ft fft? 
R§F*R§F SFRRTR I 

3tr anr ftt ?ttr rtr fftR R>%ft - ftn rt? i 
'JlR fftR! 'RR fftR! RTR fftR! 

[Translation begins: 

Sisters, brothers and children. 

You have been sitting here in the sun for a long time and must be tired. 33 This 
is no time for a public meeting. But I am helpless. 1 have to return to Delhi 
immediately and so I gave in to the demand for a public meeting from you. But 
Ido not like the idea of all of you sitting in this terrible heat. So 1 shall not speak 
for very long. 

I think you know why I came here. I have heard a great deal about Cambay 
or Khambhat. I have read about its importance in history too. A couple of 
thousand years ago, this was a famous port and there was a flourishing trade 
with the European ports. So this is a historic place. Even after that, it has 
continued to play an active role. But somehow, it has become separated from 
the mainstream of history. Now it has once again become renowned all over 
the world because oil has been discovered in this city of yours. 34 

There is no doubt about it that oil has been discovered. I have been to the 
site and was caught in a spray of oil which was coming out. Now the question 
is to gauge how much oil is likely to be found. Wells will have to be dug and 
perhaps we will be able to have an idea by the end of the year. After that, other 
things will follow. Arrangements will have to be made to build refineries to 


33. See fii 30 in this section. 

34. See fn 3 1 in this section. 
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refine the oil that is prospected. It is only thereafter that it will come in the 
world market. 

Therefore, the discovery of oil is a very auspicious thing for Gujarat, as 
well as the whole of India, because oil is more valuable than gold and silver. 
The modem world runs on oil. Neither coal nor oil are very beautiful to look at. 
But the world is very much dependent on them. So it is a good thing for us to 
drill oil for without it all our factories and cars, etc., will come to a standstill. 
Moreover, we have to import oil and pay enormous sums for it in foreign 
exchange. We could save that if we could discover oil in our own country. We 
have hopes that we shall be able to discover oil elsewhere in India too. 

Assam is one state where oil has been found long ago. We want that we 
should extract enough oil to cover our needs, so that we do not have to import 
from outside. We can utilise that money for something else. The more oil we 
discover the better it will be for our five year plans, and eventually we may 
even be able to export oil. You will find that we do not talk very much about oil 
in the five year plans, because it will be better to wait till we are absolutely sure. 
We are quite determined to drill for oil. But we do not know exactly how much 
oil will be found. Therefore, we do not talk about it. But there is hope. 

A great revolution is taking place in the country today. The coming of 
freedom and the removal of the British rule was a political revolution and the 
reins of power came into the hands of the people. Then another revolution, an 
economic revolution, started from that moment. The Industrial Revolution, 
which took place in England long ago made that country enormously wealthy 
and powerful. Europe and the United States followed suit while we became 
backward. To some extent we were to blame and so were the British. So we 
must hurry up and catch up with the rest of the world. 

A number of factors were responsible for the Industrial Revolution. The 
most important one is science. Today’s world is entirely dependent on science 
and things like telephone, railways, aeroplanes, guns and tanks and radio, etc., 
are its off-shoots. The world belongs to science today. The country which 
does not progress in the field of science remains backward. The oil prospecting 
that is going on in your State is due to science. Our young men, trained in 
geology, use their instruments and equipment to survey the area to find out 
where oil can be found. Then other tests are done and gradually the area has 
narrowed down. Wherever particular kinds of rocks are found, drilling is 
undertaken. Sometimes it is successful, at other times it is not. After all, if 
there is oil available under the ground it must have existed for thousands of 
years, but nobody has discovered it so far. 

So, today the world belongs to science and machines, and other instruments 
are its off-shoots. They have had an impact on our entire way of life. Agriculture 
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has improved and become more mechanised. Good fertilizers, good seeds, 
small machines, etc., are being used now. Pesticides are being freely used. All 
these things are of tremendous benefit to agriculture. 

On the other hand, millions of industries are coming up which provide 
more employment and also increases the wealth in the country. The real wealth 
of a nation consists of goods which are produced from land and industries, 
etc., and not gold or silver. Those are mere tools of trade. The countries which 
have advanced in the field of science have progressed enormously. We must 
also do so. Everyone in the country will have to participate in these tasks. A 
mere handful cannot take the country very far. All the children in the country 
must get an opportunity to education and training. I do not mean to say that 
everyone should become engineers or doctors. But everyone must have the 
opportunity of understanding the modem world and of getting some education. 
This is how it is in the other countries. Soon a time must come when there 
must not be a single child in the country who does not go to a good school or 
have facilities for health care, enough to eat, a place to live in, etc. These are 
basic necessities for every individual. But it takes time to provide these things 
for everyone. We have drawn up the five year plans in order to achieve these 
goals faster, 

I cannot go into all the details of the five year plans because that is a long 
story. But you must read the newspaper articles and pamphlets which appear 
because you must understand the direction in which we are travelling and what 
we are trying to do. You must understand the great revolution that is taking 
place in the field of agriculture, industries, machine-making industries and what 
not. The reins of power are in your hands, in the hands of the people. Therefore, 
you must understand these issues and give your suggestion. You must also 
understand that there can be no progress without effort or hard work. A country 
cannot progress by shouting slogans. It can go only so far as the people’s 
willingness to work. Often there is clamour for raising wages and salaries. All 
of us want that people should become better off and get better wages, etc. But 
have you ever paused to consider where the money is to come from. It cannot 
come from outside. The people can get only as much as the country produces. 
Suppose, for instance, there is a factory. The workers in it can be paid only as 
much wages as the factory produces. Otherwise, it will have to be closed 
down. 

But nowadays there are innumerable ways of increasing production. So 
the more you produce, the wealthier we can become. But you must always 
bear in mind that a country’s progress depends on how hard its people work. 
India’s progress depends on how hard her millions work, for there is no magic 
or alternative to hard work. You often hear of the great progress made by 
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Japan, China, the Soviet Union or the United States. But you must remember 
that that shows very hard work. That is the most fundamental necessity. The 
rest is all superficial. 

Therefore we must also work hard, particularly just now when the country 
and the people are on the threshold of great changes. We are now getting out of 
the old rut and going in the direction of a new world of science and machines 
and improved agricultural. For that it is essential for the people to be educated 
and trained. We are moving towards a revolutionary world and when a country 
is in an age of transition, hard work is extremely essential. Without that we will 
never be able to get out of the old ruts. This is true of every country in the 
world. Whichever country you may read about, you find that the people have 
worked hard and faced enormous difficulties before they could tide over the 
crisis. Once this was done, everything became easier. If they had relaxed in the 
beginning, they would have remained where they were. It is absolutely essential 
for us to progress because otherwise we will remain poor, and instead of our 
condition improving we will become more backward. Our population continues 
to grow and the number of mouths to feed, children to clothe and house and 
provide schools for, keeps increasing. If we do not increase production, 
gradually the country will grow poorer and poorer. Secondly, we will not be 
able to hold on to our freedom either, because a poor nation is a weak nation 
and lacks strength. So India will become weak. 

You may have heard about the problems that we are facing on our borders. 
The Chinese captured some of our territories in the north-east sector. 35 1 agree 
that it is inhospitable mountainous terrain. But after all it is part of India. So this 
is not right. Therefore, it becomes essential that we should make India strong, 
and that is possible only by advancing in the field of science and becoming 
industrialised. We must produce all the equipment and military hardware that 
we need in the country. Whether you look at it from the point of our prosperity, 
national interests or of making India strong, or of our future progress, it is 
imperative that we should progress as rapidly as possible. That requires a great 
deal of hard work. Moreover it requires careful planning, so that the country 
can benefit fully from our labours instead of each one pulling in a different 
direction. The work of individuals can also help but not very much. I can tell 
you a great deal about this. But the main problem before us today is of bringing 
about an economic and social revolution in the country. 

Indian society is backward, particularly, our women. A country where the 
women are backward cannot grow. Therefore, it is essential that the women 
should progress. The influence of mothers on their children is far greater than 

35. See fti 32 in this section. 
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that of their fathers. So if women are backward and illiterate, it will be harmful 
to the children’s growth. It does not matter so much if the father is useless. 
But the mother cannot afford to be useless. I was in Rajkot in Saurashtra 
yesterday, where I heard a strange thing, that the rate of suicide among women 
in Gujarat is very high. I was extremely angry and upset to hear this. What kind 
of a useless, backward society is ours that such things are permitted to happen. 
I think we should be given a medal for being in this kind of society which 
encourages suicide. I agree that partly it is the foolishness of women. But it 
cannot be denied that they commit suicide because the problems and difficulties 
they face are insurmountable. This speaks very badly for our social organisation. 
Apart from the bad name that we earn for ourselves in the world, it creates a 
very poor impression of our social structure. All your huge houses and drilling 
for oil, all the wealth in Ahmedabad will be absolutely useless if such things are 
permitted in our society. We cannot progress unless there is a social revolution 
in the country. All these social customs and traditions; the caste system, etc., 
have no relevance to the modem age, even if they may have had earlier. 

We talk about socialism and democracy, equal rights for everyone. 
But how is all this possible if the Harijans are suppressed and each caste lives in 
a separate compartment? These things must go. So we have to tackle a number 
of problems simultaneously. If we fail to do so, the country will become 
backward. There are people in the world who want to see us going downhill. 
We cannot do anything by shouting slogans. The time is very short and we 
must make India strong. This is what we are trying to do through our five year 
plans, etc. All of you must do your best to help in your own area, and city, and 
village so that India may progress fast. 

You have had enough of the sun and I have to leave for Delhi now. Thank 
you very much for your welcome. 

Please say Jai Hind with me thrice. 

Jai Hind! Jai Hind! Jai Hind! 

Translation ends] 
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(iii) Maharashtra Tour (9-11 April) 

4. At Kavathe Village: Public Meeting 36 

wit oikFFFt, 

t On$TT FRFT kft W 3TR FtF ^Pt ( fe^t W FFffo <prfar it k FF& 

F^f Fkr ffsft i [M] fNt k oik Frkt k gp o*Rif> orr f# f Ft gpj 

*f 3^? FHS1 k OTT '■rtldl % I 

FF FFf> k OTRT yFFRF k, XTcp ^ # FR I FFT f^lcllxjfl HFKM 

^t ^ «FTI# I, OTR 3TRk I, OF TO # '3TRTT FT I s7 F^f FFT?f m 0?R gk OF35T 
FT FT OF TO OTRT FFf% k FF TOTFi ^5 FFk ^T k ^frTFTf^F f, ^#0 TO 
% ^Fifad) f | f^Tcn^t H6KM £ TO rft ^t oik fa* FFk ?F TO Ft 
^FF^FFT F5T ^F fOTT OFk *ft TTcTRT klk % FF? FFT FR klFT I FFf?R F?T OTRT OTF5T 
FFFT | ofl7 ORT kklf % ftFFT, kftR ?F TO k OTRT OTRcfc FFT I k FT TFT f 
F^lFT I 38 FFT Ft Fit FtFFT % OFFit ^t I kk FikRT FFT qkRT t, kk^Tk 
fft-oft oik kt 4Whiu I, Fkffr ft tor % orck k?r k fft FFsit, fft gg f? . 
TktifaFkkrkggF?7kt? fokt k?r k F#f, fokt otkFrfkkokf, kfkR 
ORk k$T c^t ^Rftdl ofk ■ I .l04i % FF Tk t, ORkt <|«fadl % FF Tk th ?FkR 

% FFk k?T ft k tr Ftnt g>r fm orjt kt ^ii4, gkf Fkg okf Tk, Fg^l otfst gnF 
fkk, oRkg>TF,FkFFkgRTkoikoFggktFFTktoikk$TgirktFFTktikgTF 
Ft TTTcft t ofk FF FTF Fkft kt FFk k$T k, ?Fk TFkf Fkf I kfkR tR> FFR 
k?r gk fft di4)d gkfk Fkr TFk k ott^l o<imi oik gkr mR««4h ^rt «hR>*i w 
I, F^kr TO TOT I oik Fflk 9kw ^ ^t OTR5WTT 1 1 

kt^jR k RTFF Fk kRT, TO % FF ktw RRR k FF 9% % t£F> 9FR 

Ft Ft FR FHkt FIFT «BT, kf^R opit ^fFTT t, Fjk HSN 9T Fk ofk FFk FF% 

% kit? ff% ktoRroif ckt kkrr I, Rr ?pnk, ffRt, %-*ft«H ftot 

% F*T f%F TRk 9T ^f?4t k ^4t FRTt ^9T FF FHT FtFT, ^RFT FF FT*T 
FtR oik ffrt git frRt Ft*ft i Ft rt grfkH k otn% ^ft fRtt, fff#t f^rt 
FFl4t I OTFF % FF" FR 9F# WT WI#T FkRT I FF FT F% oflT FF% ^?T 

36. Speech, 9 April 1960. AIR tapes, NMML. 

Nehru was on a three-day tour of Maharashtra and had reached Poona on 9 Aprttby 
air. He drove to Koyna Nagar on the same day visiting Kavathe and Karad en route. 
Before addressing this gathering, he inaugurated a school building of the Jeevan Shikshan 
Kendra at Kavathe. 

37. On 30 November 1957. See SWJN/SS/40/pp. 369-371, item 9. 

38. See item 7. 
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^ efPT §3fT | foT ^TTft Wfffa Ejf3FfT I 3ft 37fif % *ft 3JT7 Eftf ft ^ I ^TTft 
#3RT <£ 3?f7 3FT 7FF eft7Tfr ERFt 7T? I 

eft ft <it«wi E^rft fteft ^? 31^ §dft eft d^et Ft «hl*i I Ft 3PFft 

EffeefT 3>t then % eit <4>HI ^? dt*ii-dHI f^?T % eft , 3fT ’pft mii^Mi, SEPt 
<Tft?FT ft fir Et9T Efit Epft cRTT 1 1 Pft^FT 35F ftefT % ? 3§eT 3PTf - #ett #, ^4t <T7, 
<TS# wife SfRl+eU eftT 3ft FTTt 35PT Tj7eT t 3TT 3>PT t ^eft 3T, 3ft 
ifetl «biet t< SET, foel^l ■Sff^fEF ft<| <Ft 3t, \JeHI I?f ft?T if EFT ft, viefl (?t Mid 
ft I f^TT W%-<T% «hK<$l*ll ft ^T ftefT %, bli d>i««iift ft, TTPftdt’T ft 3?l7 f^elft 3FtEF 
7F f FT^ ^T 3T7^ 3t I fjRT ff?T *t 7TTTT7 if 3TFT ^Tft^PT ^ft^FE EF7% SffsFF ^T EFTTt 
I ^ ^ Eff^ 3FR^fT% ^ ^§T EFSt ?tefT 1 1 ^t 3ff^% #7 3qtfcFT % SFfr 
fteTT, Pft?FT ft fteTT % I eit %7 f3 faEfT7 ^FTT EfTfo FT#rft 3Ff% ^?T ^f ^t 3Pffr 
ft, fsft 7t, ft sk HFR^n% ft ste <$ft kr <ft? 3ft sk ^*ff if % srit $ 3m 
FT fs 7^ t, q‘Era#T Eft3FfT 3it 1 1 

■Sf^ \idA Pb< «)^ef dlei 3fT 3ffeft ff f% 3TT3R>eT ^TRSt-^nft ^t deleft If, *pft Hifft’l 
^TFfeft % btft P#T, ^t P#T, M if *ft ERTeft | bt£t-^t£t 3$ft, ^FTftftt 
3k ♦Tkkt vsitviiK I eft viddft delMI TksFTT % -aftT vJdqft «MMI *ft eftodl % f«t> felkT 
ft FFTFt, FT 7g^ FTP* #7 TSleft if <3ftT ^TT-W ^FTT I? -3TFT 3fFft t, ^t 
^ ?t eft T37f^ efPT ?tefT t, MiRell^< 3TT3f3Ref 3fleTT % T37ft ^?T efPT FteTT % 
3f^-3f^ ^t3f ^ 37T7t efPT ?tefT I #T forft 3ff7 1 1 3nq% 7ft ?§ef 
§31Pfr| I W ■SIFT viTRFl t ^T [bunding], lit §3fT 1 1 eft T7T% ^t FMTt 

# 'JlN+el ^ 7t ^T FtTTT % v37T% ^FF ^RT ?t TRkTT I, «TgeT 3ff^FF, ^^pTT, 
feppr I ^TTT FT% ^TTI ^FR Trft eitr T7T W ^t EF7% eFf , TTTt FRlt E|^ef ^Tr ^T 
3^ #fft ^ 3it ^eqf^ | # 5PTT, Ft 3ff^ Tit ^?r eit Ef# ?t^ ePt^lT 3R^t % 3fe^t, 
3pfefT ’tt #T ^5T »tt I *1? ^it -STTERW ^RT 1 1 

^ftt Ef? % FT MiKdllft FTT^T , bT^TFT, TW 3ft 3W( ?t 7F I ^t 

MiKejl ft er #dt -3T^t ?t? 3FfeTT T^t-fef# ft, TMt ?t, 0TT3f^ef ^ 

jf^RT 3Tt TPT^ Tt, ## W ^efeit I, #jft ^ ’tt ERT-3RTT ^ifeT TJTf^t 7Pf?t I 
^TlfePr vMIMtfdch ft W % 7R3Ft ^fT-fel^TT 7R^5t, efFFHffEfft, JT^-T^t 
^t 3fe^t ^ 3f^t '3TT 3IFTT ^ff^T | PT% T^t t % ^tf 3fT^ft T^eT ^f 3fl^, 
3Bt^ eff^JT eit 3ppfr ^T ^t btf^T 3fpt, T# ?ff7 I Eff ^RT 

^ f ^TFFt eit arqft TIPT 7FR HPT dit ^FlfeT ^JFft |, 3ppft 3pftr c^t ^rfeT 
^Fft tl 

eft >3n3f^er ^T 7T7TR 9lHeT % ^eRTT 1 1 Efr^ eft# ^t ft, Efft f^3f# d5t ft, Ef# 
^tf ft I fdtfeP? 3FtTRT EfRpfT if # Ejft 3fT Tff f%3feft E^t 5Tf^eT ^T #ft 
3|R TRT 'SfPfit, 37T% ^eft ^ ’ft efPT fbfT #T ^ ’ft efPT fbfT I fTT eR? % 

TTlt' if ft 7F I #7 fe^-fe^ ^9T if qftdefH ft 7F I #7 # eft fachlfl ZftspfT 
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1 3tnr ^tf# ti#?3rew#rtftin#3f, TrsrTn#^r #tf# #, q#d# % 
wt 3 3#ra>rc ftp-^i f*t I fa ^tft ^ # Tft ^frtt # ft*t % tsfam 

# #T # ^g? 3F# FT?T TF*TM 35? ^t 1 JT# HFKMI # WT # dRT q# % TTd 

#*T # TMT #T 3SqT # MFKMI 3R ftTT ^ I F*f 3R ift 3 tt^ 3# sflift 

eh<41 %, dd F% o^d>l WM sM*ll ^ did '■'Mdl # ftflldH, *1$ eft Fd4l dJ?t shift 
q# Ft tfdx^, <hl4 ^TT ditf {Ml q# q>T fl«hdl % I ^F ?T# Ft tl'hcft % -^Td 

q# Mlddl Tl# Ft 31# 5*T dH$ll #T 3T#-3FFt JIIH d)t 33#, «bl*i qj^f I OR 
q'd l d# # TTR) dFT FI^R % #{ MdWdf # 3#R> 3lfa«BK ft*t q#*t, ftt 7 #! I 

c£# *t ft) ## *t ^jft # *f TR) ftidM OTftq) q>T q# d^hcll, 3?ft>t Sflftq 
q# t, qqqt qrcr mm q$r % i qi^r q# onq# q# ft# ’jft Ft# I trt qq;?, 

# TRJf, #T TR^, qR TT^f | # # <§5 # TRJ eft w, # qjftt q$T 1 1 F##T ■3FR 

ifft # #q ffF4i# #r qq#, qfroff'fttfeq qq#, ■3iq#-3jq# R#q # 3#f qSt #t, 
?tftq ^r «fi# 3 # fttfq* qqq q3f qq qq# srftq qq qr# %, qq % ’T# J *#t 

q# #sRT, TTiftqTFRT ^IFTT, 3T# #q #THT, WfT # ^ftt q# 3 fqi % faq q# 
qjftt I OfFT qF |3TT %, R#q % 3RRq Offtqj Ft qiqT I d#ft F*t9TT ftd«b< q>PT 
% 5!lftd W3# ^f#^ ^TT^Het I #^T F^ftt ^ ^TT 

I, #rft % mxt % ^#ft ft# F*T WWt # F*T, FW ^fT *f q?T 

TFdT % I ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

F#^ W& ^ #T ^ftT Wl % # ^IF ft F 1 # ^3T viftftd 73# q# 

^T# 1 1 ^T F# t FH# 3Trai# 3F# jTT# % I 3T^t 

| ^cgf ^T 3THT # F 1 !^, ^ft? 3FR t#T^##^## 3T^ 

W ■q# I #* F#^ ^?r ^f F 1 # ^ST # 3TT^I# FT W, ### 9TTO W5 ^ ^?# 
%, <3TPT ## I WRsT # F^ft q# % yftd4 ^TT<5 dl<d <3fft«l) ## # ft^THT %, 
3 #?^ cp# m^h# f, arfe) ^r w^i 4 >hi % ^pt qq 

cR^rr % I # 3PR F^T 3#t #ff % d<s»d)t ? tft #T FdKI vasHivi #jt % ^ # 

F*T #T qfft F# 'F# difift ?t?T v# # *5$, 'S# dfttt ^f#, ^T# qjT ftRTT qPT 

# ^T# I ## 3RT %, ?##t F^f ^Tf# Oddi ^T# ^T d)<dl ftp# d ^t # I ## 

^TT # | #? d># ^ # FP d# # q# ^1, dF% 'd# f , d^T oiftch 

for 3TRT % ft F*T ^ OTFt «f| I W dTF OTFT dH$l I 

OINd)^ Ofiq ^ ^9T 3 ^f, OTF# % ^5 # T T F#, # ^ ## % 

ft ## shifts# #f # #t I, # tft 1 1 sFfft % mm ^4, 

W# dd l d l ^T#, #ftFT ^# #t fdd^t ^RcII dT #dH «Kd TFT t Mdd l # T T ^ 
tl^t Tt T3# f , 3P# W I ^ 3|^T OTTT % mt % ^ 

#t #% f W, 3T5# ^RT %, ftc# *$d ^T # I, '3TN# ddKI ft# ## I 
F^T ^TT-dRF WTTT # 3F^T ft<# T^T ^ % I 3# Tt ■ 5TFT -31 ^1^1 ^ft ft ^?T ’R 
tf ^n# ^r # % I ^TT # f T^T # ftc# <h#d ^T # I #T d# % 
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*jt T*t RRRR 3TTrt t, 3TRlRj 3TR5T RiFT RR*t, T*t R>FT RR*t, ## 3TRft FAft, RiRTflR 
Tg^Ft, FT RTF ft ^9T «KeMI RFAtT I $ Ft TFT I 3?R FTRTt 'TFFEt TTSHT I, FT 
gRR-T^t, RFT-TT^ TRRJt cpjffcp 3TFT TFft RTt RRRT 1 1 RF R*R^ # t^RTT eft T$T 
FtRT, R*R^ <3?R TJTT 3 1 it eft RR>-RR> RTR^FAfIi eft FTRSt ■3TFT TT^f, RRffo Rf 
eft RT RTTF RTT % 6 hA ^?T *f RF WM 3IIRI oftT viflA RT^R Rp$ ^'3TT % I RjEJ «tlell 
4r TeRft *ft gf ftfar ^9T Rroft rft I Ttfor sir ^tt ttr 3ttrt f ^ eftrrft 
4WHI %, TRR^fR RNdl f^KiA RtT RTT Rt «l§d 3TFt R<F 'TMl % I R%-R% Rt^ % 
etiK^ll} RT T^ ^ , R%-R% ^ReHs^H ^ R>K^l4 ■sfR R%-R% faReft R>t RfeRT *tRT RR^ 
cf>, R?R t 4I 4tR Rt % vjddi WT^n%, f*f> RTdl T%, FT TR =)ldl % fetH 

RTT T% f ^?T 3 I etfaT TTR% R^t RTR Rt RRft I Rt FTlft 'jfR TT Rt RFT RR^ Rift 
t>— FT RftlR> ^TT Rit, cjjRRJ RFT TlftjTj ^TT Rvf, TR% Tt^t RIR % RRffo RTT Rt 
TT?f Rf^lRJ <b<4 eft d)k<$l4 R^fTF RTTT 'ft R>f<tT Ft 'dldl % I RF TR1R RTT^ 
«l*l4 % ofR FTFt F*t TTt R>t f*TRRR RRTT ^ I 

FTR ft?T R§t RR? R^t <}4eldl Te?t % F*Ft RRT-RRT TFT Re|R Ft T% I TTR% 
TFet Rt RlfeFtR % I RlfA^R % RRT-^iTRT Ft T% I RFTTT *f eisi Rjf , RRj-TTR) RlfcT 
^rtt ft, ^t ftRt, i ttce, Rrtr ceft t# Ft trert i ^tR, rft 

% T3R% -3TeFT-3TeFT STRT, 3RPH3TeFT ^T Rt-Rt I ^fRR, cfi'ft rR R5T R?, cE^ft 
*^4 JjWiHM, RtR <^4 ^T, 4)1^ 4dl4, TRFf-3JePT ^4 ^ I R RTFT TTeft 
TT T# 5FFRT, FTlt ^?T TTeff T>T I ff FT 4tR FT4 ■STeFr-^TeFT 4RnR RTT M I, 3TeFT 
RjRftll 

PfiR RFft-RFft TTRT TTt [...] ■3R FrT R| 4, TF =Etf <fft RTR T# I, 3TRRFt 
TftRTRT^f FTlft 3feFT-3TeFT TMT R, wR-Rft TTTTT Ft , fR RT RT TTTT^Tf 

^r tirt rrtt % i anr Tft tm Tn€t %, tn4tr tm i, r|r #4t titt I, rtret ^kt 
TRT rl|TTN4i Mid 4t TIRT ^iRRft %, ^Elft RRE RfoeT 1, 4tft 3JT#T TMR t, RTcET 
4t FT TTKT TRR f, TM3jf Tft RfR Rt T# I ftR ^?t R I Rt Rt RT RlRRR 
RfFt R^ft I 

cfrFR RF TTT TRT RtT I 3TRT-TTRT FTR T^T t Rfor TTReT 4 ^jt #F 

FTlt TFT% | Rt TR) TFFT ^?T TRR, F^RT, tR <$5 RTF? rR Rit 

FTTR RtT RR% TFIRr) f Rl| RSTT RT?4R ^TFf, Rr|4t4 Rj'RI^MTd ^f, Rlt 
4, Rl^ RielRiA fr I R# % FTlft 'STTRRft ?lf4R % I ■3FR FT foR ft ^RT ^f RFRT 3TFTR 
4 Rf Rt 5?TT RTT FT §4 r Ft ^1# I FT TTR 4t FTR ^?T ^ RFFt RiTRit Wt, 
TR R?t REt t, FTl ft 4tTT TT, RRft ^ TftTT TT I RTFFt ^TT FtTT Rt ^#T % fR# 
I ^R4 R^ft TFR? #T^T% RtTf % Rj& FTR TFT^t FR I R^ TT R^RT 
4t f^)Rr 1 1 RF RFR 3T^t T# % I FR% F^f Fl^TRR FfTT % % FT STURT ^ St£ FRI^t 
# RfRiT FTR *?T R^t FlRr Ft Rt FT RR RtT Rr RRf, RF TTR ^tf FRff RjT T# 
1 1 RF TTR | RRiRT RR, fRRRT RT% ^|R rRrT R5# ^?T R5t RTT% RJT I ^ft 
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3ft 9lfft3 3%, ?3 313% ?3?R 35t ?7sT 3 # 3ft? 33ft 3%, 3R3T 33ft 3% I 
3T*ft 333f ft 33 f%3 fT #r <fc JJ3R3# fftwft 33 ?ft ft I s9 ?fttf#T fa ^ 

3TT33 3ft 3?3 ft, fPTfT ft 33 3? 3I3#3 33ft, 3ft? 3# 35f%3 33?3Tft ft I # 33ft 
3# #35 313 # 333ft ft ?3Tft 33F ft 33T? ft?T #fft ft, fS3T ft 3%? 33^jft ft 3ft? 
M'hdl ft ?3 33 3lftt 33 313*3 3ft I ft?T 3ft 33^cft *iA 33T% ft 3# ftftft ft, ^J3 33fft 
ft, ft?T 3ft f?3T ftftft ft f%33 ft, 35lft 33ft ft 3%? 3ft33 33ft ft I ftt ?fttffttr ^ft 
ft 33 3lft 33# ft 333 #3 ?3 3) 7?ft 3Tft 33ft f^ft 3) I 3J3lft 3t 3n?3 

ft % ■333 ’jft #T ft 3%ft, -333ft # 33T 31% 3BT735 ft 3%? ?3% 333 ft I 

■333 3I3ft ft ftt% f%3 ft, #3 333? ft 3T ?3ft ftt 353 ft ft 3ft 3*3ft ?F»3 3§3 
f%3 ft ??T ft ?3# <ft #ft 3lft ft, fft3F33 #3T, ft35 3?RT^J 3ft? 335 5pl?f3 I 
# ?3ft 3p? 3 :^ ftt #3T ft 3?t? ftt ## ft I 5 :^ ? 3 fft 3 fa 33 # ftfa # 53 # 
333T ?ft?3 #3T ft ftffti3 313? ?3ft 333T 3ft l|9ft ft ftt <?3 33t 3ft Z|$ft ft I 

ftfftv3 ?3# 33ft ft trgj 33333, 33T3, ?3 3# 3ft 335 3ftw 3# ## ft I 3ft$3 ## 
ft fft) 33T 3533 3ft ?3 33lft ft 33#t fftcl*ft 335331 ft 33lft, 1ft)3ft %3 ft 33lftft, 

fft53*ft JfllPd ft 3ft? fftirlft 3?#3 ft I tft 3? 3ftf$I?T 353ft ft fft) ?3 -3533 ftt #ft 
ft, # 535 ft ftt #ft ft, 3*3ft 3^3 #, ftfft53 ft? ftt %3 ft ft335T, 3?#3 ft, ft35 ?ftft 
?3, 3lft # # 3nft, 33' ?3ft 31133>T 3*313 # 3ft3T 3%? <jf%3T 3) 353? ftt ?333 313? 
#3T 3ft? 31133% 3?Tft 313 #3T I # ft 33 3lft ft 3#-3# -3331353 I 

333353 F3 3ft? 333 ?3 ft ftft ?T33 ??ft ft 33 ft ft?T yfrtR*1 3333T 3I3T 
ft 335 35lfn!35lft ?133 ft 3 Kl 33 K, 3l(l 3ft-3ft 333 3T3ft ft 4<iM 33 3ft? 
33T-33T # 33ft ft I 3ft? ^3 ft? ^35 ?3lft 3?13 3T3 335 3*S3T 335 # 3§3 
W ??TI 31^3 3ftf , #1 ft 33C3 # 3^53T 3? 3|3 3lft3T, 3T# 335 3t W 

3# I 3t ft 3f 3ft3#f 35T ?3T3 ft I ?ft ftt 313% 33 3% 3T3T ?33T ft, J?lft 3|Sf ft 
3% ??ft ft ?3 fte? 3T% ft, 333353 3% jft3 ftt 335RI ft, 3TI3353 3) f%3I*T 3% 
?T333T ft 3ft? 313% 3% %3T? 35?3T ft 3nft 3?ft # f#r I 3t 5%3 ft ^ 3353T 
3# ft, 3% |%tss 3ft ft 3I3ft 33% fftoft ft, ftt ?3 ^*I3T ft 3*1 3>l 333? 3# 3>WI 

3ft? 3H3> 1 WM # fe3 3T3T ft I # f?Tf%3 ?ft, 3333%, ?T# 3% 335 ftl35T, ?3fft 3%3T 
ft? ft ftft 3T# ft 3ft? ft 333T 35?3T f 3ft? gft fft?3I?T ft fo 33 3ft$3 ft ?3 ?13 
3353 #ft I 40 

33 fft^3! 3T3 333 ftft 313 #3 3T? 33 fft^ # 35# I 
313 1ft*3! 313 fft*3! 3J3 tft*3 ! 


39. See SWJN/SS/60. 

40. Nehru was presented with a purse of Rs 400 for the Prime Minister’s Relief Fund at the 
function, the amount originally intended for garlands for him. 
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[Translation begins: 

Brothers and sisters, 

I hope all of you understand Hindi. Unfortunately I cannot speak Marathi. 
[Laughter] But the difference between Hindi and Marathi is not very much. I 
am sure you can understand a little. 

I had come to Pratapgarh some time ago , 41 to participate in a function to 
unveil the statue of Shivaji Maharaj. I liked my visit very much, because all 
these areas are of great historical importance for India since times immemorial. 
In Shivaji’s time of course it became truly historic. Satara district played a 
major role in the freedom movement too, in our own times. Therefore, I like to 
come here and meet all of you. The purpose of my visit this time is to go to 
Koyna, to see the major project that is coming up there . 42 Many such projects 
are coming up all over the country. We are once again engaged in a great war. 
Whom are we fighting with now? We are fighting, not with a nation or a race, 
but with the poverty and weakness which beset the country. We want the 
people all over the country to become better off. We do not want that anyone 
should remain poor. We want that everyone should get proper employment so 
that they can earn a decent living. In this way, the individuals as well as the 
country will benefit. All this is possible, and there is no doubt about it that it will 
happen. But it is an extremely difficult task, to uplift and change a large country 
like India with a population of forty crores. All this takes time and requires a 
great deal of effort. 

When we got freedom, we had reached one destination. But we had to go 
very far. So, we drew up plans to reach the next goal. We appointed a Planning 
Commission to draw up a plan which will benefit the country and the people, 
and yield quick results. As you must have heard, the Planning Commission had 
drawn up the five year plans ten years ago. The First Plan was completed and 
we took up the Second Plan. Four Years have gone by and now we are engaged 
in finalising the Third one. 

What is planning? It implies various things. We want to eradicate poverty 
from the country. How is that to be done? We cannot get gold and silver from 
some other country. We must work hard to make India wealthy. We have to 
work hard in all walks of life. The first priority is to increase agricultural 
production because the more we produce, the wealthier the country will become. 


41. See fn 37 in this section. 

42. See fin 38 in this section. 
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Then we need to set up a large number of industries, small-scale industries, 
village industries, etc., which will increase production. The country which 
works hard and produces a great deal from land and industries, etc., is bound 
to become wealthy. It cannot do so by magic or astrology. What we need is 
hard work. So we have to look for ways and means of increasing production 
in the country from land and industries and other businesses as the others are 
doing. The five year plan chalks out a path for doing all this. 

Many factors enter into this. All kinds of new machines, big and small, 
have been invented. Machines are being used for agriculture also. New ploughs 
and new implements are available. We must learn to use as well as produce 
them, instead of importing them. In agriculture, as you know, we need good 
fertilizers, good seeds and other techniques like bunding and what not. We can 
double or treble production from land. It has been done in some places. If 
everyone in the country were to adopt these methods, our agricultural production 
will increase very rapidly and the country, as well as the people will become 
wealthy. So this is very essential. 

Secondly, we are setting up industries, big and small. We want that the 
people should be educated in order to understand the times that we are living 
in, and learn the use of modem machines. Therefore, it is essential that every 
single boy and girl in the country should be educated. That does not mean that 
after being educated, they should leave their villages and go to the towns in 
search of jobs. That is not right. They must stay in their villages and try to 
improve them. They must help to improve the agricultural production. 

The modem world functions on power, whether it is coal or electricity or 
something else. The project at Koyna, that I am going to visit, is for the 
production of electricity, which can be used both in agriculture and industries. 
This is happening all over the country, which is gradually being transformed. 
As you know, we are trying to give more powers to the village panchayats. We 
want the reins of power to be, as far as possible, in the hands of the people and 
that they should stand on their own feet. The times of the Maharajas is gone, 
when all power was concentrated in their hands. We are trying to bring about 
a big revolution in the country and unless power rests with the people, we 
cannot succeed in doing so. Officers or Kings cannot bring about a revolution. 
It can be done only with the willing consent of the people and their hard work 
to uplift the villages. So we are laying greater stress on the autonomy of the 
panchayats. 

Secondly, a single farmer cannot achieve much on his own. He simply 
does not have the capacity or the wherewithal. I do not know what the 
landholdings in this region are like. It is not enough to have holdings of one or 
two acres each. Therefore, it is essential to form cooperative societies. Their 
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title to the land will remain intact. But their capacity increases a hundred-fold 
by working together. It will then become possible to get new machines and 
implements, to buy fertilizers and good seeds, to get loans from banks, etc. In 
this way, their task will become much easier because cooperation increases the 
people’s capacity to work. All of you are aware of all this. But we want to do 
this fast because the longer it takes, the longer the country will have to remain 
in a mire of poverty. 

There is yet another difficult task before us. The population is increasing 
day by day in the country. It is a good thing to have children but it is not right 
that they should not be well looked after. The population of India is increasing 
by sixty lakhs per year. That means sixty lakh mouths more to be fed, more 
people to be clothed and housed, to be provided schools and employment. If 
we do not progress fast and increase production rapidly, we will become poorer 
because if the production remains static, the portion which falls to the lot of an 
individual becomes less. This is a broad fact. Therefore production has not 
only got to keep pace with the growing population but increase much more 
than that, if we wish to progress. Otherwise, we will remain where we are. 

Many of you would have had the opportunity of visiting the other parts of 
the country. You would have realised the revolutionary changes that are taking 
place everywhere. A revolution does not mean violence. It means change in the 
ways of a society. People are now eating better and more, wearing better 
clothes. Innumerable schools are being opened everywhere, not only in Satara 
district but all over the country. Children are going to schools and colleges, and 
will be able to do better in life. New avenues of employment are opening up, 
and gradually the country is being transformed. I want that every one of you, 
men and women, must understand this because it is you who have to do these 
things. Nothing can be achieved sitting in Bombay or Poona. Those tasks have 
to be taken up in every single village. We have achieved a great deal even in the 
ten to twelve years since we got freedom. We have also made mistakes but the 
country has been forging ahead. But now we have reached a stage in the Third 
Five Year Plan that an extra effort has to be made. We are putting up huge steel 
plants, fertilizer factories, power plants and nuclear power plants. But what we 
need to do, above everything else, is to increase agricultural production. If that 
does not happen, it will be difficult to put up industries. So this is the task 
before us and everyone must cooperate. 

The greatest weakness in India has been the fissiparous tendencies which 
exist among the people. The caste system has been largely responsible for it, 
for every caste is at loggerheads with the others. There is no attempt at 
cooperation. Secondly, India is a very large country with various provinces. 
Thirdly, there are various religions; Hinduism, Islam, Buddhism, Jainism, 
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Christianity, etc., in the country. All these factors act as barriers between the 
people. 

Then there are different languages. In a large country like ours, it is neither 
surprising nor is it a bad thing that there are so many languages. They are all 
great languages and must be respected. Your language is Marathi, a great and 
old language which must be respected. Your neighbouring languages are Gujarati 
and Tamil, both equally old. We must respect all of them. After all there is no 
quarrel among them. All of them must grow equally. 

So we must remember that in spite of all these factors, India is one great 
country and all of us are the citizens of India, from Kashmir, in the North, to 
Kanyakumari in the South, from Poona to Calcutta. This is where our strength 
lies. If we give in again to our weakness and fight among ourselves, we will 
become weak and vulnerable. Even now, danger threatens us on all sides. You 
must have heard about the incidents on the north eastern border, where there 
have been incursions by the Chinese. They have captured some of our posts in 
the mountainous regions, which is not a good thing. We must be vigilant and 
realise that we will do harm to the country if we allow ourselves to get embroiled 
in petty quarrels. This is not the time for such things. This is the time for unity 
and hard work. This is how we can make the country strong and preserve our 
freedom. 

In ten days from now, the Prime Minister of China is coming to Delhi to 
hold talks about the border dispute . 43 There are complex problems and the talks 
can be held only in an atmosphere of peace and firmness and unity. A country 
does not become strong by shouting slogans but by working hard, in a disciplined 
manner. Therefore we must bear all this in mind. The people of this district are 
strong and we hope for great things of you, as well as the people of Maharashtra 
and the whole country. 

As you know, in two or three weeks’ time, the Bombay State is going to be 
divided into two, into Maharashtra and Gujarat. It is a matter for happiness as 
well as pain. There is always pain in breaking up something which has existed 
for a long time. But our happiness lies in the happiness of the people. This will 
be a challenge to all of us, in the sense that it remains to be seen how successfully 
we take this step, whether we can do it peacefully and in a spirit of friendly 
cooperation. We must make an effort to maintain a spirit of cooperation even 
after the division takes place. The people of both the states must live together 
in peace and amity. You will win the respect of the others and it will have an 
impact on the world. 


43. See fn 39 in this section. 
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We are living in fast-changing, revolutionary times. Atom bombs and all 
kinds of lethal weapons have been invented; and few days ago, a rocket was 
even sent to the Moon. Soon Man himself will reach the Moon. So these are 
times fraught with change. We will have to keep our minds alive. We will 
become backward if we continue to be in the old rut. We must understand the 
world that we are living in and the latest scientific developments, and prepare 
ourselves for the future. The countries which are weak, disunited and backward 
in modem science and technology can get no respect in the world and soon 
their freedom too will slip away. Therefore, this is an opportunity for all of us 
to face this challenge squarely, and pass the test with flying colours . 44 

Jai Hind! Please say Jai Hind with me thrice. 

Jai Hind! Jai Hind! Jai Hind! 

Translation ends] 


5. At Karad: Public Meeting 45 

^ntkici 16 afrr cpf ^ If 

3JRT «rr i 47 gst trrc sir, hft gtT 3 ^ ^ crqf p 

W & til i% zmm $ wi h mi h sPrtt, 

^ h# I, hf # t>n# %, gjcR Pr tin# I, far 

PU^ % HT’ft FHT Ht?f qft ?Tf^T 

1 3ft % ftrcr tjnfrr for hi# M I Pr*r 

^ ^ Hiff H^kTT I, 

Pit *t oitf, tjft ts% t 91^ Pfr h rft 

$ HR 5ff t Hff 

FTP ^ m % ^Hifr^PmT^^itTcF 

d ii lci hit 3?R q ftqtfj % 1 ^5 FiA c§s 1 Hter-^tpr gt 3ng% ^gr, 

5PTPRT T JTT ^3T H HRT WcfT He?f %, 3N^-3F1% 


44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 


See fit 40 in this section. 

Speech, 9 April 1960. AIR tapes, NMML. 

Y.B. Chavan, Chief Minister of Bombay State, 

^wimwwIi / 4 ^ !^ 3 ’ NchrU toured P 3 * 5 of Maharashtra affected by scarcity. 
SeeSWJN/SS/ 22 /pp. 97-100, 549-551, 561, 563 - 564 . 
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R?T <R %tR, FPT RllR I 3fR MI fR OffFT Rif % ?tft RRt % FFF tFT 1% FTFt 
|t-FTt FtF FTF Filf FTtF R> FTFt FlR RuR eft ««F 'fllFI % I FiHR FFt R 

q^T % M^ft-MRft Sift^Rt pHd<R |— 'SPJ-SfTfRF, qilftsh qi'jR, q<iH FF 3?R cRF 
FtF Rt ff £ RtR FFt fftft ff> RiR? fR % fIt f|f fR I, sft% fRF R Ft wm 
% tjcR % Fpt F^st Rt FlR FFTFT FF> i Ft 3FF RlfR fR> foR sFff^r fR afR Mf 
F lR Ft tit 1 1 

FT FtF FFFF R FiFlRfFT F?R R, FtF-FtF fR F^pft, oFT*ft FftRf fR, FiRt ft>Rt 


qR, FT»ft FT^FR RM '3TTMM fR fJRfT RRtFTRItTlttFtUFFTR <h6lPM 
% Fit f, 3FR 3F3ffa f I FF a-TIFF^T cfc FFTt R OTPT #1 FT RtfRF I Fpft FF FIF 
7WU FlflF, FFt% #F ’JyT FTR I- m 3TFt 3TTFFR RR FR RtTT MI WF 
Fit t RR 3TRFM I Ft FTRT 5^T I, fR RtlFT ?tW,# FFR R FF RFT It 
FR RfRlF 31F FT #t 3TTF 33 Ft Fit FFR ?F FFR R, FF RFT §F 1 1 afR FFTt 
^?T % 3TRFM % oflT FF fRRt R9T R <3ftT FFR R mIWh ItFT t, shift U Rt I, 
ff ffR ftf Rt ItFT % a?R FifR ’ft IfR I, RRr fff «iR ff ftf I i Ft RtR fftR 
5f^rli 

FlR R$T R ’ft ftl$R F*F FTFt R F§F 'STMT It ’FIT I Rtt ItFT 'flldl F I ftft 
ffstR t fR sFift R ftR R?ft I, fttRR: I, ftR fhhi, °i^h fftft ^fftR *jiRii 
cj?r ftR fr 1 3jiRT Rj ftR t hhm ^>t «i'WMi i hhh ^ ^t^r «ft, nft^ cft^fit i 
W sBlfcT Ftcft % #T ^RF eft ’J^ITT ^t RRTiRFTT 1 1 FlR «Ft^ stlft ’Tiff 
Mil 
lit ^Rptt 

q^- vJHchl IFT-tTF’T «TT, ^t WFMTT ^TFTT I l^ft R I «lgd WRTt R '3TFT t FF ®TTcT R l 
^?Rft I, 3T^ WM R TF^-ITF^ FTRT «K?ft MTITT % I F*T M <41^1 
M % fe# IFFTT Ft, tit FR ^ #T FltR, m ^ft 3m M ^^t ’R I 
Ft ^t RRt R f|f M 1 mi 'FFM IjtRrFT 
1 1 <3PT R ftevit R 3m 3®t, tnl #=t fI R FfFT i ftM I #t F^tt 1 ^it 

ch|{(| Fif % cPTeft f I Ft tTF FFR tFF-tfFF F5t FFepft 1 1 FFR R?T R FF ?tTT Flf 
ggq % Mr #T FPT R Ft ^FiT 1 1 ItftRfF ^ FFTtT l?T ft^FI |3fT 1 1 ItT 
FtleTF Fit f^ FF a?R l?ff ^t FF5W ftiFI fR RftiF ^tt ^T ^?TFTF Ft, F^ft Ft FFt 
Ft tRT #T, FFR FF FM Ft, FferTT Ft, FF ’ft M F# I Ft fR I^FT I fe#t 
l?T M M Ft F% I ^t, Rtt F§F 1 st Ft RR fRT It fR ■3fR R?ff Ft c h QJ 1l F)<Ft, 
Fit R MR ^ FFFFT, ^IR FFR Rtf R FfRIt tFJF FT I RfoF FtT F1F fR T5t| \ 
FTtTeT FTF FF I fR> 3TRFM Ftt ^RlFT ftsllF F?t I, tTTFF fR 1,^ ^ R t^TF^RF 
fRUH ^t tftlFT ^R fRfTTF Rt 5RT vi-lft ^FHt^sft, F#T mill Rt«», F#FRt FlR 

«, FRt FTF M FRR FR, FRt FTF F?ftF FFTR FR, FRt FTF tR #?t FR F^^F 
FR, FtfR Ft M Ft FR I Ft FPTt FR M FFFT I Ft FR Rt fRsTR R FRt-FFt FTF 
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#0# ft Fdtfei j^fedT F^TT FFi tft eft TFcft dftf ft, # # FF# ^TRft ft #7# Fife 
d# F# 7^3# % # 31# FF# ft 1 

^gcT-3^T fed gd, tfieit F^ (XR, FF FiFT 'Jllcll ft fei el# FRdT dftt vUMdl 
FT I FIRsT cj^ gcr zjt ddld 6Fl< $t dftt 'JlMdl ?lfeH Ffjd F^ I|d, # el# FiHI dftt 
'JlMdl FT, Fi|d cfofid FT, # 7|T# felsbK eltfcll FT ■3ftT sfift) d vltldil FT ®TT, d TIFT 
2JT, d ddT SIT <r4ffe> '3FR FFi FFF d 7ft # feR ftt# # ftt# dftt #, # # ^FI^lrK 
felFTT feddT «TT FT FFF F?t #t7F TFTdT FT FT# drfftd #Fd FT I f#T ^Fi F# 
sEffeT i|ft ^Pt^l ft, ## FRdT ft TfasTr, F# dl# Fiffe Fit WRT # FF, FFI FdF 
ft^FR #F FIW Ft ddft % Mwll PlF# FT Ft <fjj$ fed# RTTFit Tsf# I 

FFI #7 Fid FTFFit FdT ^1 F# Fiffe Fit T|ft, TRTR ft nfftFI fedmi, F# Fiffe 
Fit #F # dfftft FIT PlFi^HI, dfftdT FF dFi dftt FT dd TPTF Fife FT# dftf FF 7TFi# 
# I FT, dTT TTdF Ftft FT FFFR Fife F# # dfftdT feditfl I d7fft dfftft, OFTF F# FFT 
d)ftf-<*>ftf 7TFFTFF ft #3 tfd# ft, ft# 3F#F J7# dfftft ft, feR dft ft# dft, #F§F 
#F, fftFift-dJdft, f#7 7F F# #7 FFT-FFT F# I ft 7TF sblfedilft F# ft 1 Ffer 
#felF, FF ’ft FFi s*> lid Fit Fid ft I # ITT dTF % TTdTF # FftFT FSdT FTdT ft I Ft 
dFTF 7>F) FIdT ft FF Fftt fftdT FTdT ft , 3fR fftSF FTdT ft I 

dt F7T ftt FRT ft fftsft 7TFTF, ^PlFI F§d 3fTft F^t I FdFit PlVIlPlFI ft 7TF ft 
Ft FTF ft^ft ft I 3TIFFi Fftr dt fttft-fttft Flft ft- ^TFlftt ft, FFlft FFIF ft, MFftF 
ft, dR ft, ^fftFt ft #7 F|-Stft FR^lft ft #7 FTF ftigft ft, ftfftFT fttf dt F^ ft ^fftFT 
ft Fftt, Fft7 Fftt §#dftf #7 FF TTFft Fit ?lf^d FIFSt ft FFJ-Slfad, xt^f FFF I Ft 
7T7TR ^t FFF ftftt, FF ft F7T-ftl7T F77T ft I 

FF ftft FIFFft FdTFT FFfftR fftl FFT7T ft?T f^T7T FiTF «Ef FRFT FTFdT ft FTT FRF 
Fit dftt FR 7IF)dT ft FF FIF^F ^ TRTR ^t FF 7Tdft I 3FR FF 7IFft fftl Fft FjS 
7ft^RT dftf ft FT Fj$ ftW 7Tdft, ^ Fdft FF^FF? 7IF?lft ft ^ Ft FtT ft dft RFTFt 
dt FF> FFF ’JF ^ FlftdT, dt FF eft ^tft -3TFF Fit Fid dftf ft I FF Fifed ^fedT ft 
#7 dd$ feRt ft Ft ddf Ftd ft, feld^ feR ft fedPT ft #7 7TTF ft FftddT ft Filft 
^7% Fit FftT Ft FIFFiF Fit ^fedT Fit 7Td?lft ft, FTF7 Fdft ft§T ft ftft Ftd ft dt FdT7T 
ftF F Tftftft t ft FftdT, 3PR dftt ft dt dfft dlfttd FRt? FFT FPT 7ft FT FFRT Fift? 
7ft Ft fedFT 7ftdT #7 feRdT FlftdTI 

fftd^ft Fitft ftFdftf FSft ft I ftf-FFift Fit fed# Ft# ft, djeftf Fit dftf Ft# 
ft I FFT ddFft Ft# ft fei ddft #7dT f^d# ft, OTFF feid# ft, ?lfed feid# ft FF ftlFT 
FldT ft, fefdft dlFid FIT# ft ^# ft?T 7ft I X»F«TT ## ft, Ift Fdft ft?T ft # Fitft #7dT 
Fit FRtt dftf ft #7 Fit # Fp Fi# dftf 7# I FftFT dFIJFF ftFT ft, ^ #F 

Fit F# FRft 7ftt ft #7 # FndTT ^ feFFR FiTd Fi# Fit I 7TF F%-Ff dFIJTid 7ft, 7TF 
Fft %gdF I#T TcF-^fe d7#7dTFd#FF#,##F%FtF#^IFF#Fdfeft?r 
FiT FfeFRT ft #7 FTttfedT feR dT^T # #d FTFR Fdfe did7 %F F# ^ I #F^TF7T 
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RTR % wm ^fftsRT % fr rtr % <3ftr foRlt Rift i frtr siRtem Rt RFTif r^rfI, 
RRR> efl<g*l I 1 

SIR R^f *fl?F>r foRT, FT RRFR §R 3?tT F$ % OTPt RFRT 1 1 Rt RFRT RRR) 
Rt R# J3TT % FR RF gTpft Rt FRlft 4tRTft R?t RTRR 3f ^ R?t, 3RRt TJR RFt ^7 
ft RRFT # % FRlft SlftlR ^ It RIR 3 1 % Rtf' RRR % TF% RT?t, RRRcJT# fijRR>T 
R*f Rt FR^f 4tR 3 #Rff t RRRt f*IR % I 

$# Ifaff t? R^ RTF Rft 1 1 RRft Rlt 3tRR eft FRTt ^9T 3 t Rlfrlfc <& I 
f P$$t ff fa$tRRT, % R^R Rift RlfcT f , RRR t ftrctf 3RTR-3RRT ^ if #R efR 
ftft Rft t sftr faR^f RF?t rrrt 3 sftr sir ^ft Rrgft sfrir fair t i Rp5 snferaf 

Rt #R RRTRT RRR) RFTT ste Rft 3ftT #R, RRRft RF^ R|f ftRT I ft eft R§R 3FRTR 
R?t RTR I 3k 3TRRW Rft j^TR! 3f FR '3TR Rl FR IM I cWlfl % FR RWR l H % 
RRR>RRTRT^7 4>lf R4M4I5 *f RF ’ft $kll I % ^jA Rft RRft RT «|3 RT3ft? RMM4I4 
$ RT^ I, R’ft Rft WI RT TTfcRI M RF^t RT, TOlfael, f$Rnft SlfarT It R% Rt I 
RR eilR RR % Rt Hlf 6) el, RF RTR% I ! RR <&fl RR % If, 4ff^ R% Ft, 45tif 

’JTif Ft I Rt RR ft Rt Rif Ft^, RR Rtnt Rft RR RT ’ftRT RF^ RTF fteRT RlflR I 
Rt ft Rlfel^r R1|R ^ft ^tf t #T RF# ’ft <|R RT 3ftT 3TTRRW Rft ^pRT ^f Rt R§R 

%, RR R^t RRjRT ^?T cFt ft^p ^ | 

^ftt FRTt RFT ft cB’ft-Rtft Sl4 ^ RPT RT RFT^ I RTO^t, r 4 ^ RTR RT FRTt 
i&T 4i Ft §^F% RvT R^ - , Mlf^WM RRR 47T f^RT W, RfR?t R4 ^ RTR ^ RFT 
fr| t gRRRRt 3 cfpft f^rgr ^r, Rntt «ter Rp' cit Rf^r ^rtfri 3, Rt 

^ Ft I SrftRFRT Rt fl^gRRRRt #T RR% ^?T «Bt Ri'HRt? ^RT I Rt % RIR F^f 
RR5litl%RtFRlf:^T^^t,RtRKRRI^ I.RtRRR^t, ^Ft 

RR% f, RRRft ^ RRRT ^ ^RTR t Rlt RRRR R^R^ If, Rlt H^Ft, 
^RRRIR Ft, ^RTlf Ft, ^lH Ft, 41^1 Ft, R^t Ft, Rff4 Ft, RTRft Ft, ehl^ ?t I 3FTT RTRT 
RRRit R ; R^T I Rt R7TRT ^ OfRl4)K I R# Rt feT RRT -aRR 3N% ^TR^t^RT f^RT 
RfF^ ^ I ^ft , 3RR ^ '3TIRR5R R^FR 31^4)1 =fit f% c&T ^ TF^ Rl% ^5 eil J l R% 
^R 3|Rt4)K I, ^3 #R Ri^ R^t t RF Rt RIR R^f Ft RR5# R' I Rt R^t 3?t7 RR^tteT 
RBt 3TRR TFRT RI%R, FT RRi R5T r 4 Rt % Rt T^T ^BR RFT R*f Rl RTR ft 
RR4)fcl4> srftjcFn' ^ RTFRT % Rt RRR RIR 1 1 FT RRj ^t RRRT RJT 3f^l4)K I Rlt 
R5tf R*t Ft, Rlt R5tf RtR ifft Ft, Rlf^RR) Ft, ftfRRR Rftf R^ R# I RRR5t ’ft ^ 
3rfllRfTT t ^?T ^r I Rt ^ 3TTR^ RiFT RTfrf^R R^, SRf ^ FFlf Rt-R% FRlf RFR R^T 
Ft, F% R| I % 3fa ^ff Rt RRRT I RR^f Rt ^3 RRftRRT RRT RTeft I, ^RIT ^t 
Fteft%! 

RIR1R t, FRlt ^9T ^f RffrS RT#R RTRTR t R^R Rift, RR-RTTF t R|t, RIRTR Rt 
^T’ftf, g^RT RTRTR t, R’ft «Ft RSRT RI%R, Rft^ RIRT FR RTF % Rif RSeft I % 
^Tft RIRT R5t FRT^T RR RF R^lt, RR> RIRT, ^Rft RIRT Rit RRF Rif ^eft 1 1 3fN4) 
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ftRFT % RR 3 '3fTFT Rt RTRT TfasT TTRT% t, RRT Rt #T RTT, f$TRT 3TTR R^RR Rt* I 
RFR^f %rrt far ^rrft forr €tRT #tt, RFTt 

?tRT | oftT FRTft RTRTRTf RR 3TTRT 3TRRTW RTRT RT *ft STRF^t t 1 

Rp$ ?ftR f Tift % TF% t Rp? 3TR% R?t RTR I RF<^ antR TTtR RF <Ml<4l RTT^ 
?t, F% §4« Rtt, RTR FR RlM*fl *J<4ni *t =b<4 t> I 

Rt^RT^#RT^t 3TTRTTRTRTR^tTtf^f^^RTRf^t^' 3nT ^fo 

RR RTt^ 4)R>H tlHtMl ^9T % TTIH^ RTTcft RT «l§fl =hlM R>Tdl Ft ft$T R>t RR 6HKI RR 
TTTRT FtRT RT^R, FRTt RR *¥ R>tf TFtF RT?t FtRT RTf^R— RTFT RTRT %, f^iRT RTRT %, 
M%RTRTtl 3TRT Rt|t ^T RTR F^f R# TTR3T ^RRT^foRTTTRT^fo^RT^, 
%5cfR TfKt, FT TTRR T!?, Rt FR RTPt c&Tt RTp*t I FTTf?TR ^t *it<Tl RTTt Rt FT RR> 
R5t TTRSFft !?t t f=F ^3T RR TTRTRT % RRTRT Tt, TTFRtR % ■3?tT Pis< FtRTT I FT % RTtif 
^?T RI?t RRRT ^ I 

^sTT #T RPft fo0?T RR-RRH5: R$% 3 f^tRRTT RTR % FRTft TftRT Rt TRR 
R% I #4t TRRRT % FRTft TftRT RT ^ ^RR% t RT^ ^SRT ^ RjoRT %RT RFIFf RT I 
RF FRTft TIR *t R§R 3PRTR % RJR RRR RTR §4 t, ^FTR Rt «ft R*S §3TT, RTTft 
RRt Rt FTRT Rf?t ^ ’3TR ^TTt RRTTRT RT?t % '3ttT ^Ft ^3T f% RR RRT RTf&R TTRTRT Ft 
Rt TTRR FtRT ^ RRpft 9lftr1 RTt ^cbid R5T^>, RRT RTTRT, RTTRTT TTTRRT Rtf I RitF 
Rtt \3<5|4 % Rt RTTR RT?t R>T ?Ft, RTTR^T RTt R?t RTTRTR Rt RTTR RRj TF REft %, ^Ttt 
^?T R^ Rt R^t RgR# I RTF #R FRTt TTRH% t % FTft ^ 5TTRR TTRM FRT Ft RfFt, 
JR^ftT RRT% ^ Rt RRRR Rt TTRTR I ^FR Rt^t RTR RF I f^TTT RTRt % 3TIR 
FRI^ ^?T <F R5Rf cFt ^ FRl^ TTTR% ^R TTRTRTR 1 1 3TTTR R?R Rt FRTt: l^?T%- 
3TT$Ri R3% RTR^Ft <F, RIHI^<F RR7R Rt, R% TRR |, RT^tTT ^Ftfe #Rt 

RR RRRT R^R R# RIR 1 1 Rt R^R Rf^TR Rtt, RRiRT Rtt '3TTR?RRiRT % I Rt ^TT^t RTTF 
% RF FRTft TftRT RT RjS TsRTt Rtt Rlt 3TFft I, RR Rtt RT^f, W TTTRRT F^f «FTRT 
# % <^lT RTT# TTTRRT RR^ ^ RT% f Rt?TT R31RT FT RRt RTt, RTTRR TTTRRT RTT% Rt R^t 
RFT f , RRT TTRT RTRTR 5FT ^RT R# I, Rt5TT R3IRT I FT RTt, RF <3TTRR5t RTR 
TT9RT 1 1 #R ^yT RT% RtR RRt RTRT t FR% R% Rtft % RTF% t, % Rtft, Rt RTTt, 
^FTRt, ^TTft RTTF % RfR RR% TTTR% OTTcft I rfr RRRt RTT% ^ RT% I ^t4 
RtSTT RR^t R3TRT R|RT RlfijRT RR Rt RTTRit RTTR R^f RTTTt I FR RTF % Rt R5TR R^f 
Ft TTRTRT I Rt RF f^TR FTT TTRR 1 1 

RTTR^t #T f^R RTTR RTT Rtellvh I RTTR ^ f%T=T RTRT % RTTR eft RTTR 
TNf*t f^> f4>d4 Rf-R% TTRTTT I, feT% RT^R ^ RTTftTT ^tfe RTTR^t Rf^t #T 
%TTR Rlt I ^TTft R TRT % RTRT RTTR RTFRRtTT ^ RTTR Rtt Rt ?TT RTTF RTTT 4t 
f^ld4 t FTT% RTRRtt ^t I, farft FTTRft, RRt R^t RTTR Rtt RTf RRTft %, gf^TRTR Ft T Pft 
I % RTT^t ^RRTT 3TFR FtRT | f^TT I FR #R Rt RTrtf TF^ 1 1 RTFT % RtR TJft •3TT% 
I ^tT ^tT ^fft T3RR5t 3TT9R4 FtRT | % ^R #rff % RR RTTT 3, RTTF RTTT 3 #TTt 
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3tttt 34 3fw 143T, 3i4 4t 34-34 tft 41, 34-34 35ttt?t4 33 t 4 4 <MVr «r£t 3t33T4 
4 3T 'IW Ft, ^4 3^0 Ft, 4FRT Ft, 3*13)1 311^4 FtclT 4 3!tT 3*13)1 *13*1 3l{33) 
3TR34 3F FtcTT % 4t 3TFT % 3TT4 4 f4) F3 3FT 3TT4 4 3ftT ?4t 34t-34t 3T4 3Ft 
i|4 ^(ch-l 3FT 3|f^|cbcK ?ft3 FT cf^RT 3$B 5 : ?s4 TF4 4, Rl3>l3fl 3F[4 TF4 4 TRF^rtt 
34 14) 3TT3 3jB |v3TT 3(4, 3jB Ft3T 3(4 4, ?4t 3TF 34 f3T3)T3?T 3)T4 TF?t 4 WT 
FTR4 14) 3TTT 3F4 3>T ?ft, 4 4t 4?4 14) Ft 33T TFT 4, 3t 313*4 34d4 4 4? Fl4), 
F^rsjett 34t 4?4, tr 4, Tpirtt 3i4 3t ■stfst^t ^t f*ii 4 3«i*1*l<i Ft, ttrett Ft 3T 3443 
Ft, 3334 «|TT 3TFT =ET4 4, 3(4 3<M«Ed 34 444 3334 Ft 3*4 % 3*)< 4 t 4 33T jjPlMl 
4 Ft tft I, 3^r 3 ft 33 ? 4# 14? 3ft4 #t 3n4 4$t 4? sftt 4t 3 t*4-3f4 4 4t 4 3i4 
cbf4 4 14? 4$t 333T3 Ft ^f^rr 4 1 3F 3 r 4 3T3 341 4 1 4t3? 4, 3443 *4 f4r4i 4 
4t 3lt 3?4, 413? 4, 3TR3R 34 wfe eft f44sr 4 4t 3 t 4 4t 3?4 I FT 3F t44, 3F 
4 3?f3T frtt f4? 4t =p 3?4, frt arr# t^ret 4^nrr 33 3?t, afraf 3T 3rr4t 3T333 
3?4 ?4 3333 3T3T 3l4 FtcTT I <414 fT 4t 4t 3jB 3^ f 4?TT f3 3T3 3T 143TT 3 ?t4? 
3 ^ 14) 3pr4 34 sj33?t 3 ti 4 f4? 3334 344 4 t4 3ttt 3 Ft f^rr4 4 
\JTRET 3TKT cE^T Ft #T TJTT^t ?lf4w cET Ft I 

33F4t^ ^l4 1, 3TF3RETT 44 3TFT4 ^EFT 1^ #TT 4) ^FTT ^ ^?T 44fcT RTMT 4?T 
g3TT I #T WR FTT TTTF 4 Wl4 CET4 4 4faT f4? F*T t, F*T cFRtT t, F*T 

W cET TT^4 4, FRlft <3 r 4, ^T ^ 14) 55FTT tl4 T[cE flRTT «t4 I FTT TRF 

4 f4jr4 4?r ^t 3 n4 4 ?t ^Et Ptwd cefte ^i 14^? 4t 35 f 4 4 4t t^t t 414 ft 
4^FTTT|;3rRTR4tFtTn'4t wcef4^^t44414t 3ft4 4?t 4i 4t4t 4) f4?r 
34 ^4 #r 55 FFT 4 > f^r 4t ^trt ^tst4 i 44-44 44t frt4 4 1 3hm< 4< 4 w 
^4t FtTTT, 4 ^4t^EFTTT 414 ft 44-44 4ft 4, ^ 4 44? 44 4t 3?q4 qr€t 4t w^i 
4 ^tf 3n4 4 4tr 44 3 ^r4 tttttt ^t41, ^eft =et 4 4t -r< ^4t 3nTTT 14? %3 

«et ftt %ft cjlt wt4 ^f 4 4 4t 14) f4i4t tfi4 4?t 4 4t =e41 ^t 41 ; sn4 1 ft 4t 4 $t 
f4r^r ^3T, ^fe^TT Ft w, 14 tt4 fir ^r4t T4t, 4t 4 t4 «tt4 ce^ii i 4 4t 4 tr 

fIfi ^ i t ^ ^ 

4 4^ttt | 3ft 4 4?T^tTRT3rR4wf3TT4,4 4 ^ttt |4?t^3 tft 4^tt 4 
TTTtE 4 1 4 4 ft 4 FTFS, 9TFT 4 31F5, ^t 4 ^)4t 3ire>, 4?T ^3 TFT 4, cTT^t =ET TFT 
4, TR)-^E 3)3*T ^t 4) ^4f, ^4f^)4t ^ET, T5WFT HK+T 3n4 =J3 TFT 4 I 3R4-3F4 
4 3TTTTT |4^TT 14) 44 |Tt 4, T5Tc¥r 4t3T44, FFT-FRT W5T T4 4 4?T 4 ^41 Fl3T, 

^5 ^4t FtcU, ?TF FFRT W 4? ?TT 4?T 4 4# 'Jll c hT, 144 'JlKhT, ^4 4?T ^ sR^TFT 
35RT TJF 31^ TFTT5TT 4?3T 4 44 I 3ftT 4t 4?T 4 3TFTTT 4 FFTt Ft4 4, 4?T^ 
tf4 ^t4 3ft 4 4t 4 $t ^t wf-ttt ^t41 14ftt «et4 4 1 ^tf 3rbt ^r4t tftftt rtctt ^444) 
fht^ 4?t 4 44 44T chiylt 4 14*14)1 4 t4r ceih ^r4t 4 14> 3 ft4 4?t ^4 si ^ih 14 >^i 
cfrt, 3r4 4?t ^t 5 ^?t 3)4, 3ft4 4?t 34 143F3T ^4, 3ft4 4?t 4 3)4 14) 144 43 
4, (j< i 144 r 4, TT3 4 1 4 3 # 3TF3T 14> 43 34t <$<i 1441 3T 344 33t fjttt ftt4, 34t 
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3W RPHT sft WWWT ft, ?ft 3TT% ft ^ ^4ddl I 3TFFT RFHT WRWT I, \RFFt 
F3FTT ft, ^ ^ FT W# RT?ft ftfoFT ^ft?Tft 3R$t WTW I, SlfatT I, W3HT 

ftlftt#?, '3TW3TFT^tfo?R WT ftft STFFlft fttft ft cRftft WWTf WWHRT 
wrjjfWftfaRfti arrc ftir spft ormr whmk 3 'reft ft fft> srofaw ft 3Fftw 

^FR W f3TT ft I 3refoFr ft WFT Wtfft 3TTCftt T^ft ft, ^FFt ft<B?f wft ~Smm I, ^MT 

I eft fttftf ft, aTWefrWSTatg'Tft, W^ftt ft$T ftt *Tft ft, W>ft Wftf 
|TT | c^u| ft RRT ftHT WWfa fttWT % % mim«k ^ RRT 'ft ftRT 

Wftf t^dl WlffttJ I 3R eft did, \3^*) fftT \3<5|4|| ftt *4«h t|*t>M J NI % eu?l I 48 SftT 

'3FTT W «lld WW Wftf ?ftft vST5^t ftt "3fR tjjhl’l ®)<?' l ll I 

ftt ■rrf Pft tiiO ^ftrar ft ^n? v5>w-fttw tjjFFT ftt Tft ft i 3iM4>d smT^^iCi cjPidi 
ft ftt 3Rft ?ft ftt^RT fttf^TWR TFWT ft, cTTfT TF^TT ft, ftWR TFR ft, ftdfftd TSWT ft ■aftr 
qft«R WiRTT ft, wftl wftsPT W> W>t^ ft?T W^WT wftf ft I 3TTO3> R?T «TSR ftt, RFR ftftft 
ft ftp WipT Rft mS ft, 3§W RT* WR ft, VHNrarc 3?R -ftR ftftftcfK #? 

ms ft, rt^r ftftf i #r ^s wsr ft# ft^nft ft, RiHwifa* ft^nft ft, 
cRF-WTF Wft I #?, RF5reifftcf> ftRTT'Sft eftt fft-HW ftt ?R Wf ft ’3TNft Wp? Wi?WT Wftf 
dl6dl wftficft ft \ 3 deh| f%R§R PWHi tlH^ldl f^Wlftt diiviiebci eft TPRT ft ejftft vH<=hi 
TP^RT Wftf ft I dd*l tfVl 3fE& ft, ft ^ftt «b?ai,.ft viddil Pl^K^Kl =ET ch6dl 

ft, 3»M«b« ^Pl^l ft \Jd«bl ^Tftf ft ^R ■3RR \RFjft PRTRRRT TT ddl 

^nft, 'RRR ^T ft % 'TRW PfRpRcfR WWTF 

f% W?ft ^ 3 {\ I fWft T% Wftt ft ^ ftt, ?Flft ftf, ftR Wlft, Wt TTFFt Wt ft T5fe 
ftWT ft, #T f^RWRFft— WMdK, W3TWTW, fftWK ft TRT OTlftt ft, wl 
ft?ftwwftwftf^IWT?WTm,ft%W?TTT^^TMwft«FTft, ?TTTcF%fttft^Md)d 
^ fa?iR ft, ms Tfeft i fftuR ftngRiT ^nwr ft ^nrftwr ft, wftt fftinw trt ft ftrarwr 
^IWT ft, ^TRT %fR wftf fft^TWT ^TfcTT ft Wftf% PTWR fftfTR ft Sfweft W5T 

ftraif ft wftt ifwsft TRT ft fftmftf ; 3nftt ft I wt '3TFJRFR ^PRT ft ?W Wlftt 
ft WTR TF^R ft I 

l^effttT^^wratfttwwTrft^TwrPFFRRTft^fftwTrrftTTFR^? 
ftft^ ^nftft.Tww^^jTFRRrgsrrwfttwrftwfr^w^Mp wih^ 3MT#ft5Rftf 
wMftpR^, d#wt^wwwrftft|t^wtftf fttwMsft#T?RTft ^fRT^PTft 
^ gift ftRftt ft wft #ft ft wsft ^nft ft fuiwftt ft?T ft 

3Wft ftt WKT^t ^nft Wlft wsft ft, cpqft Wlft WSft ft, T^T ^Ft Wlft ^?ft ft, 
^pt fsft wift w?ft ft, ww ww wift ft 1 prft ftsr ft yPmft rtw wm ftt 


48. The reference is to die Sharpville killings. See SWJN/SS/58/items 240 & 24 1 and item 188 
in this volume. 
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to f tot torar to to % t fa ftto to to % oftr to to I to t ?% 
3rfto7?tth *RF to 3F5ft3Rr%f% 3R told tot %5fT *t RT RT to *f 3>to 
35*T |f I, H'^R^I *FT (it tofa-tofa ftogjT tt3Ertowt,totoR(TtR, 

tot tor Fud •sfR to ■3TT5TT % toffa" to *t cbQ{| 3?R ii§yii§s ?t-RT RTT if 
R^Ft *ft FT tolR to I 

TRT , 3T^ft' tof t ^RF'I RT TTRFT ’lev’ll ^Tf? 6ld I % f<F <slli 3ld 3lf£ld> tt 'Jllrl 

t [totototf] I to to TfT# WI to to to, TT^ to- WT, 35RT, tof, 

^e^lR-^cMlR qi*d 3TR 3TFT vJtll tt tor to atot (id if R if RitII 3iM <F<i 

t to TTTR R «(K W3 ctl<3 to cit J l tt 'Jtli (t RT3Bt ■3<IM4 i did <^T«t'1l to, RT^> 
OiiH'i Rtf «F*T tt 'Jiitoi, \3fl<r> Mli 4 ,ld®l lit 'Jllcll % to? % *ll4t 

■aftr tor ^rtt ttorRto, STTitortofotoTTR ru -afR antorof 1 it?t 

(ft RfT tor RTt R to -3TFT to cfr to T?t f , Tltot OTTR tot 3Tlto totRT % tolR 

tor (c^tiij virfl tt atRl^F tor RFdl 1^1 Til totoi to’T tol t (it to RRFt ’cidl RRT I 

onto totRT ’ft ftorr w snto w <§& toto rit to, sift to to to to Rto 

, TfR 2t, tot l?t I RftftFT -SIFFFt RHT tor «FHT % lt(T %, 'Jl4id ft, ^FK^Ili % falRt 
^ tot tof to to *lf tot? tofR tot (Rftot to f^T Rf, tofto ^?r 3rTT ^t 3IPt 
^fT % RTtTT ^RFT^T w %, ^ Rnr, ^Rf % RfT I ^T «FT ^TT RF7T ^T(TT 

I k ^?T # f%cRT ^T ?t(TT I, ftm ^ ?t(TT I, RfrTT ^ ^ 

3?t d<d«A ^ Rr ^(TT 1 1 ?R (R? % i&T t 0\ *RW di^ldl 1 1 #T, 

■*t (it 3fFT dTR^ t ^ ^Nkl 1 1 ^ ^ 3TFT RJRT ^T % ^ tT^ 

^ t, ^cci^dl^ft cf^t R^f %, R RF T TMT ^t W I, IRT ^?IRR 
trft^TR' ^5t ^T(T t #T ^t FtR ^ R3TW W 1 1 fidM 

3^pf W ^tR ^(TT %? f^5!FT ^SRT % ^T *f, FT 3R 7% |f, ?t 7?T % RTt 

i&r ^ #nt ^t Mini Rriht ^IRf ^R ^ (it tot to 1 1 

TT^-TT^ vlf^T, (TcF-T^F (rlftlt, JR? ^t RWto #T ^1^ «t<?dl 'dldl f , ^ ^d4 
f^RFFFT to %, #fto ato to, RRT, ^ ^ to to ^ ?t ^ ?t I 
(it toRiM ?to Rnto tot?R «mdi, toRT ^r totor to -sttr ^iw< ^ito 
?f ft> ^t wr toto^r toRT to |f, 3R 3 w\ % to tortt^w v&; 

^TRT ’R ^FT to tot t to RT R ^|T toR tt T5T t, RfT tot *f tor t to% 
r# to ^ tot $ tore? to t 1 tot to # stot anto tot 
T?t t, toR r t, (it «i§(T 'Jiw^+ % to Rto fto «i^ni tt t to 
irrt to tofr §3 tt t, fto ^ to tot ^ ^it ft to tRi^r ^pn, 

fcFfRT ^t to ^to 1 1 tor tft ^rt t to tot % tor tr ^rrto^torar to 
t, s fi MH ^r tot to to ’ft toR tot f i to ^ ft ftst t? tot ^tto^dt 
to % tot to^’ft^it ato ^4) f ^t 55^1 fto^ ^ ^rt t tof % i Rto 

RT5RT t to to RRlt to 1 1 
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3T>ft fa# *t TTcF FF#ft §£ fafr # I 49 F§cf STTF# FT# 

RR?T Fi, ■sf’R F§F FEt #T#f I FT# # 3TF '3TFT F#t FiFT fa ^K*ft 

## 1 ff> fie# 3> fttt Ft xt^ ( #t iTgjf ^ ^pf # % ft# fpt 3 srfai ^r% i ?##* 

T& 31WFFi Ft ^TT?TT I fa FF% TTFFJTft TET #, RFF# TTF Ft, FTF 

#T FFft F% # Ft F# FTlft ?lfar F3 oTEft % #t Rl5lH Fit Fdl^ Fit falT *f I 
3pffa ritfT^^t ##, FFFt#r sfrerr # t Fpffr #f # F Tfaft, y Ft w 
W I FT T*Fi Fit FPEft ^pffa T#ft TtfaF 3N% TftW % ftdFR tie<blfl TTFFFEf 
oltr f^f Tfffarr Ft, %fft Ft, faprr F5# fan Ft, ft ttf f# #ffr Ft # 

^t % I far %FRT FPJ# faTTET FFTFT F# FT TTFETT % I fa ^nfa FR# 1 1 Stltfi# 
STTFFFFi Ft W % FTT TRF FiT FFTFT TTFFiTft TTF I 

JIF ’ft FR# FF5T % fa FT RTF Fit RFEET EF|F #T?ETfT # I FR R# FT# 
fa f|-f| FTRRRf FF TIF F§F #, WET F# FRTf? IFF 3 M# TEF # I FT, 
mm #fT ’ftFt, Tt ttftf % Tft& §r 3TT#t fat t, ^rfar fatf# strer FRrft 

fat f, q<aFT-ffanFT FTETT I FRFit, FFT gffa^T FETFET RETt fvETT FEE % I FF 
FETFFT ETE fat t Ft FEFit FTTT, Ft FTTT #T FEFit Efat t FR F% faff ft, 3TTF> 
FTF FR# ffTEE?t t # FF REF^ #E F^ ^ ^TRET # FEE t # F}5 Tftdt fat 
t, Ft ^TFTfa I, FTRFit TTETTF #, FTEFft TTFTFFT FT#, ftfaE ffafaft WET # faft, 
F# EF# ’ft Fit Ft Fit, E#T Ft ## ^5T%, FFffa FT FTF% t fa FR ^f T^E 
Ft-FR Ttt-TFRT FTIFfaFt ^t, 3FR Ft FTlFfaFt ^t ■3TFvT ft^TFfff FeT EEEFT, %faF 
W# FnFPtFf ^ FlfFW t F^ ^tT SFFft t, EF ^ fa% FF Ft, FT FFt STTF’ft 
^t F ^ ^9T FiT FtFTT F3T% F5T ’ffaT f^Et I FR FTF % FTTF FFlff f&T ^t 
FF FTFT fa facEft ^t FcETT 1 1 FF F# fa FIFT t% |F I FT F^ F?t TOR 
FR ^ FTIFR FT fa^t % vll , l FTIFR FR ff I FF cRF ft F^t F5FT % I FT, F%~F% 
F5ET t favft FT^ F^, F*Ft FT% F$ I 

■3TF ^f FT TFT f^FTEfa «FtFFT Fit FtFFT I FTF Ft FF ?TtF Ft F^t FR FFi% 
*t» F§F F^t %, Ft <5tF> % ^fa*1 F§rT «»lft ^ Fit FTIF FTF^ FET *t ^ItT FFT FR FFift 
% FR^t Ft%t, fa# <RF »ft Ftt I FF# FRT FT1W Ft^t F^f I, Fj8» FFRT F5^ 
%, FFtf FiTFFt FiT Fi^T 1 1 ^ FFTt FilF^ ^ttFT F% t fa St^ FilF ’ft FF 
FEft % I FFi FiT S°R Flfa, ^f Fff FEETT FTTF% F^ FFT FtcTT % '3TFT TTcfT 
^ ^°R FRT ^F Ft Fl% Ft FFTF F^fa fa 'ffa FF^ F^fat F’FET % FFft 
F^tfaR FF 4tF FFRT FTR^t RTF ^t F*F^ fa EEFT % FFi fk Ft FFT <3fk FF 
&F FiT TR€t%F FTI^FI, FFF5T ^3R Mll^ll, Fil’t FF ^F Fit FF «ht 4 ll, fa% FFT ^Et, 


49. The World Agricultural Fair was held in Delhi from 1 1 December 1 959 to 29 February 
1960. See SWJN/SS/57/item 94. 
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3ftft ^pjjR 3TT%ft, ftt33 T?e3 ft 3T%3I, 31%t 3TT%3T ft 3j5 t, ft ^RT 3TT ft I f%5 
%3 3%3 33 ch^ll I [%F3 ft F3% ft] % 3ft 'JlMdl fft 3TT3ft 3ft 3F ft3T % %f%3T 
3TT3 3T^C F3% 333 33% 33 3F % I ftt MdNel 3% ft 3^? 3TT3T Ft 3%, ^PiRl^fel<£l 
3% 3TT3T Ft ft 3% I FTT% 3*ft 3% W fftft 3% 3%3 ft ^3TTeT ft 3T ?ftf%3T % 
ft f 3T 33T | 3T33T 333 33J3T -3ftT oftft % 333 % Fft 3TT3T I rft cTTfit ^Ft eft 
F3% «KdHI ft *it<£t «lld 3F ft fft MdNet ft(l % 3% ftr '3T l T% §eiltt> 3% 3v1l% 
■aftr % 3%3if'Afe'» tt$4)iCl ftr % ft% % 3% ftr F3 *jt ^ftr % 333 3%% ttf33% 33 
ftt 3%T WET 3% ft, ftftfttlftT3F3n33T3T#fft 33% ft% 3ft 3TeT I %ft 
% 'JiRleb %3T 3)HI I 

vi^K % ■333% 3ft <mol 3% ehFell ^ 3% 33TTJTft 3ft, ft ft 33 ft ft ft, 3%-3% 
ftft ft 33Tf!%, 3ft-3ft ftjHT% ft ft 33 ftt I ftfT 33ft ^Mt 33% 313 FtTT, 

ftft 33F % F% 3TT3T ft I 3T3T 33T eT3F ft ft3Ft 3lft I ^fT% 33F ft Od)l<4<i Ft 
Tjflft ft 1 %3fT 333TT 333 3T3% TTT3% Tfe% I 3TT3 3? TFT I, 3%3T 3%T %ft % 3%T 
3TI3ft ftftt-ftftt 'HKel 33 33 333 'Jiiftu, 333 TFT % ftr 3st%H ft, % dftf 3FTcTT 
% 3TT 3TTT 3T3 ftft 3 ftft, %f%>3 3TT3 ft ftft 3TT 3T3 3T3 <3ftT 333 ftftft f%) 33 
3TTT 313 3TT3 33 33 f%>3T 333 33T % %f%FT 33T ft 33%3T faeHl 3TT3 3%T F3 
f%33TT tTgf^TT Tt 333 3^ft #T 3TFRT ^ ?FTt ^TT 3FTlt ft 3 3f I 

3T3 ^f # 3T3^ 3# TTTft ft T53T W, ft eft 3T TFT f 3^T 3ft33T 3ft ft^ft, ftfftrT 
333% FtTT 3fT 33^3 fft>3T, <$5 3353% |3TT I 3t T5t3T 33T % 3T1333, FT#ft> 
ftf%Flfft3T 33T 1 3?fT F3lft 35T3nTTI3 3% 3T eft STTft W ^3^3 1 33T ft 

FTT F^TIeft ft I ^T ft 333 #3 33% #t I eft 313 %3 ft TTTft 3T ft 333% %TT T3FT3 
f%33 33^ fftrr 3333ft 3p-3TpT «E33K I 

3T3 333 333% t f%> ft-#T TT3TTF 313 3T 3Tlft 33T ft 3*3^ TF3 33 f%3TJR 
Ft% 3MT %, FTT% ft 33% 31% 1 1 3T3 Fflft ftft fftftt 3F3, fftft ^13^, 3F eft JTlft 
35FI%t ftt T?e3 , 3T3 337 33T 3>33 33% 3TT3 ft, ft 33T 3)33 331% 333% 3T3$t 
3TF ft 33T3T 3lfft3, ?TT3 ft, %3 ft 33FTT 3lfftrj, e1Sd>< 3ft fttT ^ift 331% <$e*l 33ft 
33I3T 3TT% ftT F%W 313 33T 3)33 3%ft 33eTT ft ft ft 33) F3TTT fttT 3TT33)T 33) 
F3TFR ft 'FTeTT ft, ^ftSTT ft ^TTeft ft fft 3T3 33T ^T% ft %, ftft 3 )T% ft.^g ie ft ^eT Hdidl 
^333% % fft ^ 333)T 333T I ft % '3TT5TT 333T ^3F 33T 333 33fft ft 3%3T, 
eTTF ft, %3 ft 3%3T fttT ft 3*3ft TP3 ft ft ftft ft, ft ft ft 3TI%% I ft ftft 
ftft %fti3 ft)T ft T^3) 33% %3 33 TE33T 31% ft3T I 

3fTT % *T3> 3TeT F3 3F3t % 3ft 35F ^1 3F ft3) 3TeT ft %% 3)ft TIRT 3333 ft 
ft, FTT% 3§eT 35T TF3^T F3T% feft 33 1, H^ellft 33 fttT 33% T JTT 3T3 3ft %3T 
% FTT 3% %?T % %t 3%3%3 ft TFT %, ft3T I 3TT fft)T % 31133% tp33T3 ftlT^fft^! 
3T3 %% TTT3 3IT3 %t TJf3 fft^ 3)fftT #T 3TT I 
3T3 fft3! 3T3 fft3! 313 fft3! 
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[Translation begins: 

Sisters, brothers and children, 

Yashwantraoji 50 reminded us just now that I had come to Karad seven years 
ago . 51 I did not remember the exact date. There have been many ups and 
downs during these seven years. After all, the world goes on. Mankind stumbles 
occasionally but corrects itself and goes on. We must not be afraid of falling. 
The main thing is that we should have the strength to pick ourselves up and go 
on. A nation, a race which possesses this strength is invincible. Those who are 
afraid of moving and are content to remain prostrate can never get anywhere. 
There are such people too in this world. 

This is an age of revolutionary changes all over the world and in India too. 
You must have seen a little of what is happening in India today. The world 
outside is changing so rapidly that within a few years nothing remains the 
same. You read in the newspapers about the new sources of energy and the 
weapons which are being used today. There is atomic energy and nuclear 
weapons and satellites which have reached the moon. It is possible that soon 
human beings will also travel to the Moon. So you can see the revolutionary 
changes which are taking place. 

We used to read as children mythological tales of fairies and magic. But 
what is happening in the world today is far more extraordinary than all those 
tales. We are living in this extraordinary world but often tend to forget it. For 
those who do not like what is happening, it is unfortunate that they should be 
bom in these times. But we cannot get out of it. Revolutionary changes such as 
we see all around often do both good and harm. That is the kind of world we 
live in. 

There have been great changes in India in the last few years. People 
sometimes think that revolution means violence and chaos which is stupid. A 
revolution means changing the structure of society and its way of life. Violence 
is a sign of stupidity. It can bring about no revolution. 

A great revolution is taking place in the world today and the life-style of the 
people is changing rapidly. Various factors are responsible. The railways have 
revolutionised our mode of transport. It is not like travelling in bullock-carts. 
Aeroplanes go even faster. I came to Poona from Delhi today in three and a half 
hours. Electricity has made industrialisation possible. All these forces have 
been responsible for the changes which have taken place in our life-style. India 
has yet to catch up with the advanced countries of the world. I do not mean 

50. See fn 46 in this section. 

51. See fn 47 in this section. 
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that we should copy the others. But we cannot tolerate it that other countries 
should be affluent and ours poor and crushed by the weight of our misery. So 
we must try to learn from the others. Some of them have become affluent 
through their imperialistic policies and by draining away the wealth of their 
colonies. It happened with us during British rule. But the fact of the matter is 
that the modem world is built upon science, technology and machines. New 
techniques of agriculture and new industries have come up. So the West has 
become extremely affluent, we will also have to leam all this if we are to 
progress. 

It is believed that millions of years ago man did not know how to cultivate 
land. He depended on hunting for his needs. He had no home or village but led 
a nomadic life in search of food. It was an extremely difficult life. Then a great 
revolution occurred and man learnt to cultivate land and grow crops. 

The other great revolution which occurred was with the invention of the 
wheel. Until then no vehicle could be made. So transport was only on horse- 
back. You can see the old type of wheels in museums are completely round and 
smooth in shape. Then came chariots and what not. Fire was again a 
revolutionary discovery. All this is old history. This is how a society grows. It 
becomes backward if it is stagnant. 

The world has advanced a great deal during the last hundred years. You 
see the signs all around you. You have trains, aeroplanes, telephones, wireless, 
radio, and other small industries. But there are many new forces making their 
appearance. The biggest of them all is atomic energy which will transform the 
world in a few years. 

I am telling you all this because India can progress only by having a grasp 
of the world in which we live. It is not very wise to feel that we do not have to 
leam anything or as some of our youth think that we can achieve a great deal 
by shouting slogans. This is a tough ruthless world and there is place in it only 
for those who are willing to work hard and have the ability to do so. India will 
progress if there are people of quality in the country. If not India will remain 
backward in spite of its forty crores of population. 

A nation’s progress does not depend on its numbers. What counts is the 
quality of the human beings, their courage, intelligence and strength and unity. 
There is no dearth of courage or intelligence in India. It has always produced 
great men down the ages, well-known for their courage and spiritual strength. 
But we have always lost out because of our disunity and again and again lost 
our freedom to invading hordes. We must leam a lesson from this, from our 
history which dates back to thousands of years. 

Now that we have got a new opportunity since independence we must try 
to progress quickly. The first lesson to be learnt is that we must root out the 
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ancient malady of disunity and understand that our strength lies in all of us 
marching in step with one another. We must knock down the barriers between 

us. 

The barriers are of many kinds. The biggest of them is the caste system 
among the Hindus which divides them into innumerable compartments. The 
caste system has perpetuated great injustice upon some sections of society by 
keeping them crushed and downtrodden. How can there be democracy or 
socialism so long as we allow the caste system to continue? Socialism means 
that everyone should get equal opportunities for progress. Everybody is not 
exactly alike. There are disparities, physical and intellectual. But everyone must 
get equality of opportunity. The caste system is a pernicious one which cannot 
be allowed to exist any longer. 

Two, we often fight in the name of religion. We have even divided the 
country into two under the cloak of religion, and Pakistan was carved out. 
There have been riots between the Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and sometimes 
even the Christians but mainly among the Hindus and Muslims; and they have 
weakened the national fabric. We must never lose sight of the fact that every 
single human being who lives in this country and regards India as his motherland 
has equal rights irrespective of the fact that they are Hindus, Muslims, Christians, 
Jains, Buddhists, Zoroastrians, Sikhs or Parsis. Do you want India to become 
like South Africa where there is so much discrimination against a particular 
section of society? We cannot allow that. Religion and politics should be kept 
separate. Everyone must be allowed to practice any religion that he chooses. 
But to demand political rights in the name of religion is wrong. People of all 
religions have equal rights. 

So, as I said casteism and provincialism pose as great barriers among the 
people in India. There are many languages in India, all of them with a rich 
literary heritage dating back to thousands of years. All of them including the 
dialects must be allowed to grow and flourish. No language can hope to grow 
at the expense of another. You must make the effort to team more than one 
language, not insist that one language should be forgotten in order to learn 
another. Except for the South Indian languages, there is a close link between all 
the other languages. They have their origin in Sanskrit. So wt must treat all of 
them with respect, not fight over them as we do today. In fact, there are some 
people who go out of their way to look for causes to quarrel about. Earlier the 
British sowed the seeds of disunity among us in order to weaken us. Now we 
are doing the same thing in our foolishness. 

These are ordinary, well-known facts. But I want to remind you that when 
we face a crisis on some urgent tasks, it is imperative that we should be clear 
in our minds as to where we are going. There should be no room for any 
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doubt. We should set a course for ourselves and proceed as quickly as possible 
in that direction. If there are too many pulls and pressures or doubts, we 
cannot progress. We must make a determined bid for progress and work together 
fearlessly in unity. There is no place for fear. 

As you know, the Chinese have occupied some of our territory on the 
borders a few months ago which is very wrong. But there is no cause for 
panic. I have seen that, in a crisis, we must conserve our strength to face it 
squarely. We cannot achieve anything by shouting slogans. It is not going to 
affect the other country in any way. It is childish to think that the problem can 
be solved in this way. 

The fact of the matter is that India is passing through very difficult times. 
The main problem before us is of economic progress and uplift of the masses. 
It requires a great deal of effort to improve the standard of living of forty 
crores of people. Then this new danger has reared its head on the border. It 
casts a heavy burden upon us. But we have to shoulder it. People often forget 
this and make demands that we should bring in our army and throw them out. 
At the same time, they do not like the idea of shouldering any extra burden. 
That will not do. This is the picture. 

Let me show you yet another aspect of India. On the one hand, there are 
great problems, immense difficulties; how will forty crore people move ahead. 
On the other hand, you will find that even in these twelve years there has been 
much progress and the foundations of the edifice of a new India have been 
laid, and it gladdens our hearts. People who come from other countries are 
amazed at the transformation which has occurred in these twelve years in the 
urban as well as the rural areas. But what amazes them even more is that 
people in India should be so full of complaints and criticism of what is happening 
here. For some people criticism of the Congress and the government is an 
occupation. They refuse to see what is happening. Very often they say things 
which earn a bad name for the country. This is not right. They are free to 
criticise the government and the Congress though I do feel that they should be 
a little more objective. But their criticism should be tempered by the thought 
that there should be no stain on the honour of the motherland. They must not 
do anything which diminishes the respect of the world for India. 

The border issue is a complex one. Some people make out as though we 
are weak. Such talk will only weaken our country’s morale and give a fillip to 
the enemy. This is absolutely wrong and untrue. Even if it were, it is not 
something to be broadcast loudly. I am not saying that everyone behaves like 
this. There are some political parties who can find nothing more constructive 
to do than indulge in such loose talk. It is only a tired, old and infirm nation 
which thinks like this. I am amazed because I see a great vitality coursing 
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through India’s veins, and in some places haltingly, in others energetically, I 
have just seen how people are despondent, self-pitying, and moaning that nothing 
is happening in this country; and why should this be so. Let them go and travel 
around and see all that is happening in the country. It is comic and absurd to 
malign the country in this fashion. There are some people in India today whose 
chief occupation is to malign the country and say that India is weak and backward 
and full of weaknesses and shortcoming. I am not one to want to draw a 
curtain over our shortcomings. We have to face them squarely and root them 
out. But we must highlight our qualities and strength too. 

I have tried to give to give you a broad outline of what is happening in the 
world. You read of the great storm which has been unleashed in Africa. The 
Europeans have crushed them for hundreds of years. Today they are rebelling 
and fighting for their freedom. Many of the African countries have become 
independent. In South Africa, the Blacks are treated worse than animals. But 
there has been a great awakening in that continent today 52 and unless the matter 
is solved quickly, the storm will engulf Africa. 

The whole world is in turmoil today. We must exercise great vigilance and 
be prepared for any eventuality. We must be organised and ready to work hard. 
We can get nowhere without hard work. There are debates about the ideology 
that we should choose socialism, communism. Gandhism. Then there are 
communalist parties about which I do not wish to say very much because I 
think they are absolutely good for nothing. They are completely anomalous in 
these times. There may be good people among them. I am referring to the 
general outlook which is completely out of tune with the times. It is absolutely 
hundred per cent certain that if we were to follow their thinking. India will 
surely be ruined as in the past. There is no doubt about it that the country will 
be split into fragments. So, let us leave that aside. But whichever ideology you 
may choose, capitalism, socialism or communalism, each one of them has to 
be backed by hard work. Please remember that science is the same whether it 
is in the Soviet Union or the United States of America; science is science, the 
same medical doctor’s course is taught. 

We must understand this and evolve a path for ourselves. The moment 
India got Independence, we were faced with the pressing problem of getting 
rid of India’s crushing poverty. Apart from the fact that India was poor, the 
population was growing by leaps and bounds which meant more and more 
mouths to feed, clothe, educate and provide jobs for. The population of India is 
growing by sixty lakhs every year. The mortality rate has gone down which is 
a good thing. Killer diseases have also been controlled over the last ten years. 

52. See fh 48 in this section. 
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Malaria has almost been eradicated which is a great achievement. We hope to 
eradicate cholera and typhoid also in a few years. The result of all this is that 
the population increases. If we produce just as much as we do today we will 
soon face shortages and the country would have grown poorer. Therefore, the 
production has to be stepped up to meet the requirements of the additional 
population every year. But even so, there will be no surplus in spite of the hard 
work. Therefore we have to produce enough to feed the population and have 
something left over for development. India's progress depends on the surplus 
which is available for investment in new tasks. 

Anyhow as you know, these are complex matters which have to be 
considered carefully. It is not a question of counting beads but of hard work 
and an intelligent understanding of national problems and the solution that science 
can provide. We must develop a scientific way of thinking and promoting 
education. An illiterate population is backward. Every single boy and girl, man 
and woman must be educated. Education is spreading very fast. I have no 
complaints. But in ten years’ time, there must be no one who has not been 
educated. 

So, we set up the Planning Commission. We completed the First Plan and 
are about to complete the Second. The Third Plan is being drawn up. The 
stress will be on increasing agricultural production. Eighty per cent of the 
population lives in the villages in India and depends on land for its livelihood. 
Therefore, we must step up production. We are still lagging behind countries 
like Egypt, China and Japan where the average yield per acre is far more than 
in India. Why are we backward? There is no magic formula. The farmer in 
India is extremely hard working, and wherever an effort has been made, 
production has doubled and trebled. People are beginning to understand new 
techniques. 

Recently, a huge agricultural fair was held in Delhi 53 and millions of people 
came from all over the country to see it and learn something. We have laid 
stress on cooperative societies as a means of strengthening the hands of the 
small farmer. Cooperation enables them to adopt scientific methods of agriculture. 
The title of the farmer to the land remains intact. People try to mislead them in 
this matter which is wrong. The farmers will get together and farm cooperative 
societies for purposes of buying and selling, loans, etc. The ordinary fanner 
will be able to do many things. 

We also want that there should be a strong panchayat in every village. We 
do not want the officials to rule. The panchayats must enjoy greater autonomy. 
The officers can guide and advise them for they are trained after being selected 

53. See fn 49 in this section. 
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through a difficult examination. So they have the tiaining and experience to be 
able to guide and advise you. But the responsibility should rest with the 
panchayats. Even if they make mistakes, they will learn from their experience, 
we want our democracy to be a broad based one because a nation cannot be 
ruled from above by a handful of people. The reins of governance must be in 
the hands of millions of human beings and every individual in the country must 
get an opportunity of sharing the burden. You will find that the country will 
progress very quickly then. It is not enough for people from Delhi or the state 
capital of Bombay to pass orders. 

I am now going to see your Koyna project. That is perhaps too big for the 
village panchayats to handle. But there are scores of things which you can and 
must do in your own areas. In a sense, the fault is not yours but lies in our 
rules and regulations which are so complex that even the smallest thing takes a 
long time. I do not know what happens here but I find that even if the roof of 
a school building falls, instead of a local mason or carpenter repairing it, the 
matter goes up to the state government, engineers come down, estimates are 
made and tenders invited. All this takes months and in the meanwhile the roof 
remains unrepaired. This is generally the way in which we function. The 
panchayats and municipalities should deal with these matters instead of sending 
it up to Bombay. [Nehruji laughs] It unnecessarily creates more work and 
creates an obstacle in the way of others. We must change our methods of 
working. The main thing is to strengthen the functioning of panchayats and 
cooperative societies. We shall help you in both areas. I want you to remember 
that the main thing is to improve agricultural production. 

We are going ahead with the process of industrialisation. Huge steel plants 
and other projects are coming up and in course of time benefit the entire country. 
We have to aim at a balanced development. The slightest slackness on one side 
creates obstacles for the other. I want you to keep this larger picture in mind. 
India is changing very rapidly and soon there will be a complete transformation. 
I may be or may not be around then. But you will find India completely 
transformed in ten years time. But of course everything depends on our capacity 
to work unitedly without indulging in petty quarrels and disputes. 

I stopped here on the way to Koyna for a short while. So I was amazed to 
see the arrangements on such a large scale. Yours is a small but historic city. 
Yashwant Raoji has a special relationship with this town and region. I thank 
you for the warm welcome that you have given me. 

As you know, in a few weeks’ time Bombay State is going to divide into 
two, marking the end of long years of disputes and tension. We are now taking 
a new step which should be marked with dignity and love. This is a challenge 
to all of us. We have to show what we are capable of at a delicate moment like 
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this. I hope that we will take the new step firmly with dignity and that the 
relations between the two new states which are going to be forced out of the 
old Bombay province will continue to be cordial and friendly. 

I would like to remind the women that they have to play a very important 
role in national-building. They must pull their weight. All right. Thank you and 
Jai Hind! 

Jai Hind ! Jai Hind ! Jai Hind! 

Translation ends] 

6. At Pophali: Public Meeting 54 

3pft 3T7 ftft % FT 3ST?f ft) fttft $ET3ft ftS3tJ37ftftl M ftt3ft3fpT7Tft 333 7ftlft 
3ft ft , 3TT3 #3 eft 3TFlft ftft aTFlft ft 3FT 35FT 33% 3lft ftt Sfft I eft ftft 3TC7 
ft #t^3T^3SI?7T33T ft, 3FT7FT3T ft aft737lfti 3337331-337^757 ft, 3%-3ft 
^33yT 7T7ft3ftft,3tsT?T3ftft,3fl3Tft3TTft3#f7rr7£ft3fl7 3fttaTift'ft 
#7 eftftt #7 ftE7 3ST ft f%3)?13)T 3TT3 ftFft ft> fftq #7 ^IRf 379) 

^ 17 gw sftW ftftTTi 57 ft 3ft33T 3ft ftfaRT ftrsift ^ ft 3n3T 3 ti 3ft ^stt 
3ft 3%7 *|ft 3§3 3T3ft TPft aftr 37Tft 3T7J3 f3TT fft) S3lft S'jftft'K #3 ftft 3ft%3 
333 33ft 3)7 7ft ft #7 3ftt 373% 375 ft, 7f373T ft3P7ftftl [dlfaftf] 3%7 73T# 
^ftf%37 ?ft3 3^,7rfttftk3ft3ST3333777ftft, 3ifo3 'EFT I ftfftFT 3T3JT §3TT I 
alft 35 ftt 313 3TT3 77sf fft) 53 7FT3 3)fft3 7FT3T ft ft 'EFT, ft 53 3ft M33)l ft 3lTft 
33 ft eft 3I7J3 3ft, 7%, ft7%, 3T7 7ft, 3)ft7ft3ft33)3ftlft3t 3ipT f%3 3?1% 
3% 313 ft I 

^ftt 375 ft 3FT7 S3 333% 33^3 3T3 3ft 33% ft 33 ft ^T^T7?T ft ft ft3 37T7 
ft fftaft ft fftl 3pJ 3)7 ftft ft ft 3T3 33ft 3ft ft ft7 S3ft 3T3% 33) 35T ft 3)lft 
I 3TE3FE7T ft 7fl# 3%33T 3)T 3ft I 3fft) 7Tft %9T 3% 3333 33FTT % #7 % 

ft?T3%57T 375 ft, 3773% 33) ft3 ft 5T3 ftft, 3ft 3173 3ft, fftT 37ft33 7Tft 135 
S3ft7n3ft3T3ftl 

737T>T f%3T, 7ft 73713 ft) 3T3 37FT 3ft 3TT3T fft 37333) 33T, *lftd 3T73 3% S3 
33lft, 57RT 3173 ft 53777 ft ft, JTFTT fft573T3, ftfft3 3773% 3177 33T 73 ft, 377% 
3ft 5^I3T ft 3ft-3ft 3Tft ft, 3ft fftUT ft 333ft S3 ft 7ft# fftHFT 3ft #7 3%7 #7 
3lftt3ft, $171% S3T3ft?T5fft3Tft33) 37^377 ft$T ft 377ft, FlttSl f37T 3ftafl7 S3 
ft, 3>T7T^Fftft aTf^3)ft3T3ft#7ft5T^7Sft3Tft <g7l6M ft, ft?T 3ft sRfidl 3?l7 '.iftftl 

54. Speech at the underground power house site at Pophali, Koyna, 10 April 1960. AIR 
tapes, NMML. 

55. Nehru visited the Koyna Project at the suggestion of Y. B. Chavan, the Chief Minister, 
see SWJN/SS/57/item 96. 
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# FT# i FF «bl*i $H# tllH# ■3TFTT, #3T % =wtf#i Ft «lf|c1 -3TEE5T 
FtFT % #f#F TFTR # FTF# Ft F#t T## ti FF fl«l Ft# F# FTF Ft FTT# I TFcm 
F t ## #£ # <91^ #t F Ft c# w<M F§F FFi FT# % FTcTT I FTTf#F FF FFT 

«hlH T^FT f# FFT# FFi FT# Fiff# Tjf , TM#lfclF> sTilfct I '3T#jft TFF Fit FFT % F^TFT 
FFT ^fti’l vaci# FTF ## FiTfcT #t 3TTF?FF5cTT T|f , Fnf^F) stillcl 3#T cftTT# sFffct 
TTTFTf#Fi FifirT I FF cft^T sTJffct Ftcft ^ FF #$T T|F ##t % FFFT % I 

Ft FF# FiffcT TTF#tf#F FiffcT # Ft *J#t, 3TF 3TT#fFi #T ^TT FlfacK , # Ft 7# 
t, Fc#-Fc# T#cft FT# t 3?# F#f#T f# #$T # F#F#F T#cTT FTcTT % I FFT FT# 5RF 
% F#ff# FT#tTT F#f# Ft# FiT ^ Ft# % FTF# # % FT# ## 'FF Fi# TTTFTf#F> FiffcT 
F# FT FnMFT FiffcT F# c# #t # 3TT### F# F# Ft# I Ft, f# FF#t #F# f#F 
F# FT 3F#t ###?FTFf#FF#l#cTtTT##FFir FiTFT t #T TT# #$T FiT cT# 
T#TTF5R%FFTT##F#tFFR v3TT#?IFFFT#, F#T#TTF5cTT% I cTT^TftfcIF^ft^F# 
fVw# F#, FF# F#, <FTf#F #t, #FFT F#FF # FFRT I FF#, #FF#F #FFT 
F# 7# 3TTF-# FFT T^T, FF F# F#F-F#F I FF# FTF ^TT# #FF#F #FFT F# 
FFF# FR F# # F# I, cB#F-F#F ## FT# I #T FFi F# FTF #F# #FF#F #3RT 
^F##l 

FTF #FF#F #FFT # FFT FT# I? #t^ FFTF FiTF FFi-T^ FTF FTF # FFi # 
F# FTcTT, # # FFcTT # FTcTT t, #$T F5T FiTF # 3#9TT FFcTT I #f#F 3N# FTF# 
#t£ FFi FFFT FFT#, F#f FFi f#F FFT# f#F# SF#^F#f#F^TFFi?FFf# 
I? f#FT ##FTF T I? f#cT# ## # FiTF FiTFT I? FF# FTF #FT t f# Fif# ## 
I? FF FF f#FTT FiT# FTF ## FS# I, FFff# ?# F% FiTF # FF ###t I, FF# 
FiTF FR# # #T #t t, # tf f#cTTF # frTFT # I F# f# FT#F F#f# #F # F#T ## 
FiTF Fit I # F# Fif#T FTF I F I 3TTF#T # #Ft # FTFFT I FRFT I #T # #Fi 
FTF I, FF # #t^ ^FTFT# F# ## FTf#T> ##F FTFT ct# # FF FFFT FTF# t # 
F# f#9FF FiTFT I ##-#tF F% ^TF t f#F#t FF F# #T f#F# #9T #t FRf# 
FI#t#l 

FTF FiTF # F§F t#?T# ##F FF# F% FiTF # ^TTF#t FFT#- Ft F#F 
FiT I, ^f## FFT W #FT I, f#TFT Fite #FT #FT FFFT # #9T # FF #Ft I FF# 
#9T # #T#t #FT F# #FT I T^ TRjf # farTT #FT #FT I FF# #3T #, FFFiT ^FT #T 
fct^Ft ## # # # #FT 1 1 FF FTF #Fi F# 1 1 FFf#t F# FF?TFT I f# ## FF #T 
vaTM# # FF F#, #FT FFFT FFTF F# FTF ^ ## FF F# # I FF# #ST, 
3TN#F^ F#?T # #t Fil#t FF# # TFFfct ^ I #t TRi? # FFT #FT #FT I #T 
FF# FPJ# FTF 1 3T5# fF 3TN# FTF Ff, 3T^t FTF # FF FFT#, #T #FTT 
F^ ■3T# #F #,_FTF ^TF# #, FR#T? #, Fif#FT?FT Ft FT# f#FTF FiTF '3TFFT 3TFJT 
F# I 3TTFF5F #t jf#FT #t f#TT #t ^ FF3IFiT # FTRiT gJFT, #^FT # FTFT I 
FFF# FiTFT I F#ff# FF# F#T #9T F# \F#cT F# ## I 
^# F# F|Rt ^RFT# FFT# % F#-## FF#, ## FilT^ l # FFT# f F#f# 
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FFR?T# 3 #f RR# f I #3 ^ ^ EH | # fair | # # |# 

1 1 RIR <*KT$# RR# *t, RR# f#J R#R RT#R I eft R#R Rj# # 3(1%? ^F ^FTf^f 
FR H^flH I 3R L*c|>iM F# FR # # «me< # it# %, # #R> % ##R RTF F*t TgF 
«HMl % # F*f H#H «l*ll41 % I 3d# (d^ RFI «bi«$Mi «Jdi3Tt faT# 4#*i R% I H#d 
eft 3T#F RTF #t ## 1 1 #>T 3TTR #R R#R RR# 3, 3TFRT R## R# #t ## $ 
3?fT R^-R% #<? # c hK<$i*t R% ^ f^K# Piini R$e) FR #FT RR# ?T 3d#l FR% #^RI, 
RTF' ^RT RTT #RT 3ftT 3?tT RR% # 31# f 3?ft RFR?# *f I RFRRTRT R# ##? R?TR 
Fet#, ## R#? # ## RRT# t d>K<$l# #t— RR> # 3TTF#, 3117 #Tt #R #T RRT 
##T, HM< ## §R 3TIF#, FT RR> 3TTF# R# RRT RRidl, Pid#t 3TRITR ^, #RTT 
% # RRT RR5RT 1 1 F#f#T ## gR 3TTF# R$t 3iMRid R5FT RgR % ###RT 

Ff #T ## #<sl Ft, 3T# *!##<*> Ft, 31# FrtR FTR % R>T R# I 3ftT $I#R RTR7— 
R% «hK<gi*t 3TTF# # R# M RR#, RIFT % FT# f I 

MMT *tFT Ft# % #3T# cj§t ##?| % Ft# % 3?tT RTF-RTF # ##R 3TTR#T 
% #31# RF F^d RF# F#T 1 RT# I 3# FF F>#RT FF3TTRF' RRT %, f#R##? #FT 
TTT ?T# Tst# # f#£ # RT# #R#RT RIF *f, ##R #5#R>T FF # R>#RT # #3RT 
%, FF t #3T# # ?T#R ^FT =FT ^RT #T #3T# # ?T#R R5t 3TTR 3fF# f, RRf % 
% 3T# t #1 3fFT RTT 3f# f R^f 3R# 3HR RJTR RT RR# I, RFT RFT^TRT 
RRT RR# f, ## RRT %, #% RilR # 3IF# ^Et t, #R# # ft?I# t, #31# # ^5 
#T R# t et#)R 3fRR # RRTt #T R|-R% «FIR # RR# f, R# 9I#R % I #R?t 

# 9l#R ## %— #R# # ?I#R ^ tRRI# RR# %, ^RRI# RF f3JR #T ^# R^T 
R# <? I 

# FR Rl# # #<slR>T Rv# ^ FRRT ^9T R|RT #T FR RR# 3RR# RHSHI I 
RRf#i 3IT#R ^ RTTR # 3RRT # f#T RF Ft TFT I #T RTTR # 3RRT 3RR #RRT 
#5IT R<5##, #RRT R5IR RR# # 3fT# #RT, RTRi# ^ # ^t R# R# 

# 3fJ#, R5RT ^ ^FT 3TIRT #> #3f# ^FT # 31# # T# # RJ^f #31# # 31##, 

RR# #R # RT# # R#RR # TFT % #T #RTI R5TR R^T R#RR # R# #RT 1 1 

# RF RTIR RR# I ^ t R# #RRT # ^0% 3ITRT, 3PTT ORR ^?T RT 3 t#t 

# RIFT ^§f #) Rlt ^3T # #T# # R§R Rlt R%-R% R^ RIFT # #1, RRT RFR 

RfT, Rj# #RT R##> R5FT % R##T T#^?I# RFRRT % #T RTR ^fl RFW TFT 
I- 3RR #T T# #T RR> R# RTR RRRt RFT# # RF I #T T^R R3# 31# % 
R5# # #IR, RgR 3IIR?R^ RTR % #> RR ## R5t RT# RF% R5T #RJT ##, JRR-T#, 
RF^T-RF#, ^t#j RIMRjR # 5#RT ^ #RFT I, % RR R^IT R%-## R# #R 

R^RT I ^ R5FT ## f rITT RR) R# F 1 # ^T sFf# ## 3TT# % | RJf# # R# 
RF# R# t, R#rT # R# RRT3T RF R#R#T RITRT I RflT RR) #T RRF # RIFT 
#T F#t ^T # RI#R)RT # #R ^1 RT RFR Ri# f I RFlf #TRH t # RR# R*R# 
3#f#RFR#MlF##T#-#RR#TITR^T#R#lRRi## W# f ##T 

# ^PT R^ RftT RR# RI#RFT #RT R# RHR R5# RF, RR# R# #, RTR# # I RI# 
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ft RFT RfRT ftt 3ITR^ TTTRR ft RRt <§?T Rft RTRT ftt I 3TR$t RET ft, ftt ft RT?eTT 
^ -3)NRft ETR ERTRft R% fttT % RTR Rtt, Rlf^IRTT % RilH Rtt ■sftT RF Rft fftt ftft 
R?ft g3TT RRET RT ffti RTR eft Rft-R% RRtTTT 3TTRTT RtTlft fttT '3TPT #E RTRtRT Rft 
RRF ftlRT Rft, ftt ftRT efttRT Eft ft I FR RTFft ft RITE ft FT RRt RTTEftt RTRft ftr RT 
TRfT Ft, 3TRET RTR Rft, ^fTeft ^ftt Rft eRET R ft^T Rft I 3TTR RTRft RTR Rft E3TET Rift 
ftfflRJT, tfttftt 3TR5TTT RT RFftft Rft, '3TRRT RTR RfttftR, RTR Rft tPEfft ftftt I ftft ft 
RR" WtR RTR Rift Rtt ft?T ft eft RRT ft?T TEST ft ETft RRRR ft I ?T#PT 3TETT RETReft 
TFR Tit ft ftt R§eT 3TRft fttE ft I 

^TTft RTef RF ft ftF ■RTR Rft fteft ft RtIR RtTft ft RT R}T5 ftt Rlftt ft ETlft '3TRT 3ITR 
TTFRTft TTE FRT Rtt, RftRITRftftRFTTTRft eft STTRRft R§eT RTR ftRT RRffftt ffteTRtT RTR 
RRft ft ftRT ft faflE) RTR Rtft ^fft ft ETTRft ^rffteT Rft ft Rf|eT RtT% Rft ftffttE ftt, 
ft ftt STTSftt tfteT RTfft RR ?rffteT RF RlTeft ft, 3T1R Rftf R#T ftt ft TTRtft ft, 'STTRRft 
R5T(f ftt fftftET TTTRtTT ft, ’STTTTTftt ftftt, RT|eT RTft Rift ft I FRtftR FR% RtFT fftt TIE 
RTRt ft ft TTFRtlft TTE ftft Elffft, , 3ftT RR^ RF Rift Rft, fttR Rp$ ftt (31 ftft ft fftt 
TfTRRft RffttR - Rftf ft ft, Rftf RlfttR Rft ftRT, RffttR ftt RTIR ft Rft Tftftf, Fft$TT Tftftt, 
fttftiR fftERTT RTR RtTft ft RTTERT 3ftT ft?T R5T RTR R§el ftRT, RTTRRft 9lffteT Eftftt R?tT 
RTTR^ RTR RTT RR ERE ElftRT I ftt ft Rtft-Rtft Rift ft I ftft RTTRRft EeTlf I 

Rift ftt RTRRtTT R§eT ft RRffftt FRlt ft$T ft, RTR FRTR ft$T RRT TFT ft, RR) RRT 
M ERE RtT TFT ft, RTE <3TFT #T FR RFT TFft ft ftt Fft fftTEeTT Rft ft ftffttE RIFT fftftST 
ftt #R Tft ft ftt ^T ft ft0ft ft ftt RtFft ft^RTRRRTFTftRFft?Tfttftft, ^tTRRTT 
TFT ft, EERft STffteT EFeft ETeft ft I 

R§eT ffR RRi 4T ft?ft ft FRft R5RT TFR fftlRT I ■3IR fftjT ft FR TRR^R I 'SIR 
Fft R5RT ft I RFft, RRt , 3ftT fttftt ft FRtt RIRT TF»R fftrRT? RIeT Fft RRSlftt F I Rift 
tftT FR ftft fttft ft Rft RF TITft, ^tf ■3TtT TTR RTTft Rft, fttRft Rft RTef ft R" I -3TRT 
RIFT RTTeT % ftftFIR Rft ft^" eft RITR Rlftft tftl FRTt RFT eft R% fttT JRR Tf , TTR ^ 
Tf ftfftTT FRtt fttR RTTRR ft R^el TFT R>(ft ft, eTFTf Tlf , RITRTT ft FIRST Rft, RF FRTft 
^ft-^ft RTTReT ftt FPIFT R)?ft Rft RIlMtf ft I RFft v3R TTRR TFRT ^tR ftft ft eft (Ml elt J l 
WTR ITft ft TftTRt ■3TTRTT ft Elf, RRft ft?T Rft Rftw ^T ft #T fftft?T ^ vTtRTRRITft 
fttftTT TT3TT fttR eft •SIR Tf Rft I Rt ^3Rft ftt Rftf RR Rft f TIFft-^IRfft RT ftfftlR 
ffttT ftt FRtt RFT RITRTT ft TIFlf R|R ftftt f, FFIFT fttft Rlftt RT, Rft Rtftf RT #T 
FRtt TTRR RJT TFT3R ftTTTf ftT RTRJT Rft % TTlfft % THRT, RTTR Rt ^JtRT I RF TTRft 
fttR Rft f \3Tlft FT RRI '3RR-ORR TTT% ftt fttR 3RR TFeT f , ^tt Rft ffttRI Rft, 
FRft ft?T ^t RRteTT Rft RSftt I ftt 3TR Rft RTTeT ft Fft RF TITfelftR efit FT^-FT^ ftER 
ftRT f Rftt Rft RTIRT RT RlfftRTT ft #t TTR RtTRTT ft TTFfttR RJT TT^, Rif FRRT Rft 
RRR-RRR ftt RRt R ft, 3RR-3TTR Rft ^ fttR RRR ft TFft ft ftffttR TTR RTTeT ^ 
TFft RTft ft, RTTeT RTeTT RRRft RRRft Rl^jfft ft, RTft Rftf ftt RRRIT Rft ft 3IRT ftt RFT 
TFft ft ftt Fft ftR ft TFRT ft, TTFTf FIRST Rft RTtRT ft I 

#R TISTf RtTft ft, FR FTT RFTT % ft, I3TT Tft?T Rt ft, RFettReTT ft -3Tlft ft, RF 

RIeT ft, RTRT RT FIRfft ft, RF ftt RTTR ft, FRTtt RR RTRTR ft$T ^ ^RT ft, RftPS 
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I, RRRft ft ftRT wt i F ratRi^ rf Ft R$f RRft rtrt % ft fatter Riti rTf^t 

^TRcT R5t f^FT ^9T RRTRT I farfa % FTRTT 3> FFlf-Fni R Ff RT R|R RvR of|R FT 
TTR #R RRrfTft ft ftR ^frt #T ■3TRT R5t I 

FTW Ft '3TRT FtrTT I, '3TFT fefa?T ^FfaRt ?TTftm FtRT t far FIR 

W HHlffa) fa% Ffa 1 1 sRfR'IH R# fai FTR H6KI^ % RT TpRTF R> RT RfaF 
RFTR ^ riHlftcb 1 1 RIFT ^ RTFf ^ FTT% RRT RRFR I? FT, FTRR> RTF 

Ft fastfat Ftcft I Rt ft RF# f^nSTT FtRT I fa? RT7R 3? RWR RR Rf RlRffa? I, ?Fft 
FTRRR FTRT ^tcTF I, RTTR RT RR, RTTF % far# RR R# I FFfafR f3 FR% ^ST 3 RRkTT 
ft ftR ft ftFRR Ftff ft RftFR % RRR RITRT I #T f^TrfT FT FFt Ff*t Rrft FRlft 
FfaF «li J fl I 

FIF ^f ft Mlil cfit FIT RTTR) FIT FtRT I R§fl R>R FIT FTRT 6ltf I % eft ^5t Tg?fT 

rf 4tew Rrtt i rtf itr <^iiRi(1 j iri sit sit^t ftr ^ faiR, siTft itr % 

fafR, $IIM< 5^" RK ri£l, 4i)^ 3,-1 N RR RwRltll SIT I (FTR FIF FT, FR5T) rrt ^t 
R t #TR RRT W* #T #T TTRlW ?ft Ff 'MY Rr jM RTFFT SR I <|FT FfaRTFR ffiFR? 
RFF ft, TFFR ft I Rt RFT $ FIRT RTFRT SR I Rt FTF fa?T FT FT FTRT #T FIR 


#>ff ft ft?fa sf frft Rrr Rt gst ^$it aftr ftr% itR ft % trtrr fa?Ri rfr* 

Rrt gRiRFI [cTTRisr] 

'3TR Ft cbl^HI RtFRT ^ R? ?fT RR T^t %, R^T ^T ^T RTRit 

% sMt #, Rt FT3R '3FR ?tRT, ^ FlTf % R5RT FT^T flRT #T R? Mt FTR^ fvTR RRi 
RF5 ?t FT%RT R% RRR RFT RR, f^RT% FlM^ RTF ?T I Ft-Ft RT^ 3TTR% ^f, 
RTR T# gFT-T# TT*fr ^ RET 1 1 FIFR^T FTR^TR5t f^RRt ^ vFTT RRtR RtFT I 
FFt R?% RR, f^RT ^T ^T fWlT PlTJf REft t RT ^?T R^t RFR I Rt RT^ RST^ Ft, RT^ 
R5tf RRR ?t, TTR RRRf ^ %<T FTRTO ?t RRT I Fftr FtRT FTRT I RR FTTTT ^?T 
% R%RT I 

■3RR FTR% t Re Silt f^R ^f, TTep #T RtRR? ^ R5 RtRf R^R RR fcTRTFR ?t% 
RTTR % #T ^Tl<i Rt R^?T R^t I 57 [RlRlRT] Rt FTR?t RRf R^T ^R % T^t ^flT 

FR% ’ft FT» WFR RFT ^ffT 3TR RF JRRT R*R^ TFR RE% f^RT ^ RFT FTRTT 
1 1 RRRR ^RRT Rt 3TR5T R^f FRRT, ^5R Rt TTR FRt R^TF FRT Ft R% #T 
RTR RRRR I <3TR 3TTR>t 3TRft RTF %, RRTTF % 5tR ft RJTRT I Ft FIR Ft 
f^tRRTT ^R %, TTFRtR ft I RFR^f % 5^ ^ f^T TFRiT 3TI% 5TRff Rft JTEft 
RiFFft FF^ft FT^, <5tR) R^t ^ I Rt Flft FR Rdl ^ f^> FR R% 4>ff R5T^ t>? 
^R #T RtF«IR ^ aftr TTFRtR % #T RFt FR ^0T R5TTt I % FRFt RTTR R%, 
FR Rf, ^ R?t RTeff ^ Riff R% TF^ I Ft far ft FTRRft SPRRTR I FR t #RRT RTRR 


FTSRT I 
FR fi?*< ! 


56. During his Maharashtra tour from 28 April to 4 May 1953. See SWJN/SS/22/pp. 157, 
549, 563-564. 

57. On 1 May I960. 
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FT, 'jfr *IFT tfl'l f eFRHT 3, '3TFT dl*l Fffi, ^PliH 

^fir sfe 3 ?r «bK^»i sfnr <^>i4«hni ^di 'Srjt 

<WH Ft 7FT t *TFT #? 3TFT tfh '3TFRFT ^jRT \3ff*t TJtcTT R Ft, FT T[cf> 

3>T cRPT ■3RTT-3RFT % I TR <b(H eft f^Rft Tf«F cf>T ^fiff Riqiq ^ft ^jftf^RT vfRT 
t ^RT I cTt 3TFT ^TT% T5tZT =FFT 3Rt, SIFT *JF TTTOt % 3TPT tRj W^?T eFRT HFT 

R3F TOT t, STRUT TRF qFT efR Tt t, 3FT eFPT t, <t# T[RT TO T^t t, ^TPf 

sttr tot-tot sttr chfi’i TOt f tr Titbit ^ TTF^itT % i cit otft ttW T?rrft 3roft 

TOfft ^ Rih TtF «hH *fi?t <+i<ct, vtfcb'l TOT *ft S^t TOd 3Ft TOI TT? |r, TO TOT TTHt I 
ftt ?t Tit TOT TOT Ft TOT S, S*t TO cBt TORT I TOST 3R TOT TTTST ^q- 
f|R! 

TTO %R! ^jRT %R! TO' f^R! 

[Translation begins: 

Sisters and brothers. 

We have been roaming in these caves and tunnels for the last four hours. 58 
Many of you must be working there. It looks like an ordinary mountain from 
above and all kinds of things are happening inside. Huge tunnels have been dug 
and roads built, heavy machinery has been installed. Soon electricity will be 
produced which will be supplied to people all around. I have come to see this 
project and liked what I have seen. It is evident that our engineers are working 
extremely hard and with efficiency. [Applause] Not only the engineers but 
everyone connected with this project work very hard. It is a tough job which 
has been done well. You must bear in mind the fact that even though it is 
difficult now, once it is completed, it will stand for centuries. 

Whenever we do something concrete, it proves enduring, not something 
which is done for effect, in a superficial way. The biggest job before us today 
is not Koyna, but laying the firm foundations for India’s future. We can build 
the edifice of new India only if we have the infrastructure. 

We got Independence and immediately after that we had to embark on the 
task of building a new India, to clothe this ancient country of ours in a new 
garb. We must imbibe new knowledge, science and technology, if we wish to 
progress, increase production in the country and raise the standard of living of 
the masses by eradicating poverty. This is the big task before us today. Freedom 
is an excellent thing but it can have meaning and content only if it benefits 
everyone. Freedom does not hold much significance on an empty stomach. 

58. See & 55 in this section. 
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We have completed a political revolution by getting rid of British rule from 
India. But we have the task now of bringing about socio-economic revolution. 
Only when all these revolutions are complete can India progress. 

We are trying to bring about socio-economic changes in the country. It is 
a gigantic problem since it concerns forty crores of human beings. You cannot 
bring about a socio-economic revolution by benefitting a handful of people or 
giving them jobs. It has to be spread out over the entire country and that is 
possible only if the people are willing to participate. That is why we have taken 
up planning and set up a Planning Commission. We have completed the First 
Plan and are now on the Second which is nearing completion. In a year’s time, 
the Third Plan will begin. 

What does the term five year plan imply. It does not mean that our work 
comes to a halt every five years. That goes on. But we have adopted the five 
year plan period to set targets for ourselves and see how we succeed. It gives 
us a broad perspective within which we can judge our efforts. We learn from 
our experiences and mistakes. After all, there is nothing laid down in writing as 
to how forty crores of people can be uplifted. It is a gigantic task. Normally 
speaking, individuals must have the freedom to do as they like. There should be 
no coercion. But if we want to accelerate our progress we must decide what 
our priorities are. 

There are many urgent requirements. But the most urgent one is to increase 
agricultural production. The more we produce the greater will be the wealth of 
the nation. Our average yield per acre is far less than what it is in other countries 
which is not right. We must try to adopt improved methods and techniques of 
production. Bombay province has made great progress in the last few years. 
There are certain basic requirements for improving agriculture like good ploughs 
and implements, good seeds, fertilizers, etc. Production can be increased 
enormously if the Indian farmer learns to adopt modem scientific techniques. 
There can be no progress unless we double and treble production. 

Two, we have to set up heavy, medium and small industries because they 
will help us to produce more goods which constitute wealth for the country. 
We need machines to set up industries. We cannot keep importing them. So we 
must produce them ourselves by setting up machine-building industries. That 
in turn means that we must produce steel to make the machines. We have set 
up huge steel plants and are now producing four or five times mote steel than 
before. We are setting up more steel plants. You need two things for 
industrialisation. One is power and second trained personnel. Trained and skilled 
personnel are in great demand today. We need thousands of good engineers, 
mechanics and other skilled workers. The other thing is power to run the 
machines which cannot be done manually. 
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Power is of various kinds, hydro-electric, thermal and now nuclear energy. 
But the common factor is electricity for all industries. We are taking up projects 
like the one at Koyna not only to provide water for irrigation but particularly in 
order to generate power. It is then transmitted through wires and used for 
domestic purposes as well as in industries. Electricity is a great source of 
power. Trains run on thermal power. 

India can progress only by imbibing the new knowledge brought to light 
by modem science. Our ultimate aim is to raise the standard of living of the 
masses in India. We can achieve our goal quickly if the people willingly carry 
the burden and work hard. It cannot be achieved by a government fiat. You 
cannot produce electricity by passing an order. It takes years and years of hard 
work. 

You will understand if you toured the country as I have come to Koyna. 
You should see for yourselves what is happening all over the country. The 
whole country is in a state of upheaval. One important factor which is bringing 
about great changes in the country is education. Schools are being built. It is 
very important that every single human being in the country should get the 
opportunity for good education. Knowledge of science is imperative in today’s 
world which cannot be learnt without proper education. 

All these things are happening and in a sense, a revolution is taking place in 
the country, not a revolution denoting violence and chaos but social change. 
The majority of the people in India are dependent on land for their livelihood 
and live in the villages. Progress in the rural areas is of utmost urgency. But 
that depends on the people themselves. So we have taken some steps in this 
direction. One, we have given greater autonomy to the panchayats. Just now, 
one of your Sarpanch garlanded me. I want that the panchayats should do 
good work and exercise their powers for the improvement of the villages. You 
must not look to the officials all the time for everything as you did in the past. 
We want that every individual in India must learn to stand on his own feet and 
not be dependent on others. You must not wait for the officers if you want 
your villages to progress but work for it yourselves, if all the people in the 
country were to do their bit, India can go very far. That is why panchayati raj 
is an excellent institution. 

Two, you stand to gain a great deal if you were to form cooperatives, 
whether you work in the fields or factories. Cooperation increases your capacity 
for production. The small farmer with landholdings of an acre or two cannot 
do very much on his own. But if two or three hundred people get together to 
form a cooperative, it immediately increases their capacity to do things. They 
can buy machines and get loans from the government. That is why we have 
said that there must be cooperatives in all the villages. Some people mislead the 
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farmers by saying that their land will be taken away which is not true. Their 
title to the land will remain intact but by working together in a cooperative, 
individually and as a nation everybody will benefit and the villages will be 
transformed. These are the broad issues which you must understand. 

India is in the grip of a great upheaval and is donning a new garb. We may 
not be able to appreciate it at such close quarters. But people who come from 
outside are amazed at the rapid pace at which changes are taking place in India 
and the manner in which it is becoming stronger. 

India was under the yoke of a foreign power for centuries. Now that we 
are free once more, we should progress. We must learn a lesson from history 
and understand the causes of our downfall lest we allowed freedom to slip 
away once again. Indian history shows that there has been no dearth of brave 
warriors and heroes in this country. Yet we were cursed with the vice of 
disunity. The princes and kings in the olden days were constantly at loggerheads 
and consequently weakened the country so much that foreign invaders easily 
conquered us. Now we no longer have rulers and principalities. So, there is no 
fear of internecine warfare. Yet we have not learnt to get out of our habit of 
fighting among ourselves. Moreover, the structure of our society with its caste 
system keeps people in separate compartments. People live in narrow grooves 
without any thought for others. We must gradually rid the country of the caste 
system and ensure that everybody enjoys equal rights. People must learn to live 
in amity and cooperate with one another. No matter what religion we follow, 
we are all citizens of India with a common motherland. We should not indulge 
in petty quarrels and disputes. 

There is a great deal of provincialism and linguism in India. People fight 
over the issue of language and province which is wrong. All our languages are 
beautiful and we must cherish and foster all of them. We must build a nation 
which is free of narrow prejudice and bitterness where people live together in 
mutual respect and amity. 

We are respected abroad as citizens of India, not as residents of Maharashtra, 
Gujarat, Madras or Punjab. People outside are not bothered about these 
considerations. Our passports show that we are citizens of the Republic of 
India and so we are respected. We must foster feelings of unity in the country 
and work hard. The harder we work, the more quickly we will progress. 

I am glad to have this opportunity of coming here today because I am very 
seldom able to come beyond these ranges. Some years ago, I had come to 
Ratnagiri for a few hours in connection with the elections. 59 1 wanted to go 

59. See fh 56 in this section. 
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there because of my old relation with Lokmanya Tilak. I am happy to have the 
opportunity of meeting you. I thank you for the warm welcome you have 
given me. [Applause] 

The Koyna project is nearing completion. It is a symbol of progress in new 
India and will bring prosperity to all of you. I want you to remember all that I 
have told you. The women of India in particular have a special responsibility 
because, if they are backward, there can be no progress. It is very important 
that women should come forward in every area. Only then can there be real 
progress. 

As you know in a few weeks, the Bombay province is to be divided into 
two. [Applause] 60 It has been talked about for a long time and feelings have run 
high. It is not nice to think of the breaking up of the Old Bombay province. But 
all that is in the past. Now we must go ahead with this step in a spirit of 
cooperation and amity. It is not right to allow ill-will and old grudges to fester. 
We must show to the world that we are capable of taking bold decisions and 
implementing them in a spirit of goodwill and cooperation. 1 thank you once 
again before returning to Koyna. 

JaiHind! 

I congratulate all the workers, engineers, officials, mechanics and others 
on the excellent work being done here. Even if you play a small part, you are 
part of a great task. Everyone has different functions. But a beautiful project is 
nearing completion. You must bear in mind that you are doing something not 
only to earn a living but towards building the edifice of new India. 

Please say Jai Hind with me three times. 

Jai Hind! Jai Hind! Jai Hind! 

Translation ends] 

7. At Koyna: Public Meeting 61 

Wf ftRJT % ^f-^f % F*T1$ ^ifcqf I 

2f w f i ?picrr I q?r sirt q^r 2f ^srtt \ M qftspi % 

q> <+)IM % I <451 *1<{l q5t ftvJRT *¥ *11?) 

3nqr*m trt q^t qir oirit oflrq^r qp? ^rr i 

60. See fh 57 in this section. 

61. Speech, 10 April 1960. AIR tapes, NMML. 
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?fr, FF> cit FFT FF Fl'jRT '3^T ^WldlSif % f^FT %, facdjd 3TFF t, $d^l d^l 
mI'jHI^ t> *n9?RFRr ^ 3 ?It 3?fc *fr Ft FT OT f 5I dtf t> \jfi< chl*i*n *t<Jl 
TRi »I<£1 Tfr d<0 t 'jft Ulil % f'fFwRft % <jlIVl Rb< tfdchl Sflf^RT FlpT F<£ FJTcft 
% Fit f^F efc fifR, FF FFf M t I FFT ‘m<gs|-”im<7l efit ^t, FFt FT F^t <3fRft t 

ff?jf F^t, Ft I^hm<i ftt fr^t fri«=id % hm<iiI«k sflF 3> ftf tt -arRft % oflr Ftt 

'flUik F<Jt % oltT -sftr *ft dR<4l t I cfr '3i , K H<{l FSt 'ilMI Fl*l Ft FF FJtFFT H<«l 
Fit FtFFT 0t2t %, FjIFFT F^t tt Ftft 1 1 3TF7 % jfr %F FF TFT % FTF5t FTFT FRt Ft 

*t *ft ftf % ster I TlfoF far *ft ft3 ff> fastaFT % Ft efi£f afa Ftf %, ftrcicBt 

^OFR FT FT F§F 3RTT ^trlT % #7 FRft FTF5t ^ FFiT tRsRF F5tt *J^FT Ftf I FFT 

I? Ft # fft *ft wt ftf, <m ^r % #Rt f$zt ftrT qfore $ Ft-Fi 

F>TF FRFT % 3TFTFT F3®t Ftf ftFFR I FTft FTF % FFT *ft F5TF #T 
Ft 7t t 3ftr Fjt 3 3TPT FtF *ft 4 61 Ft tl'l, d§d dl J l HIM % 7t tR) ^f^id <?>dl 

arttF <[?FtfoFFFFT FFi?f Frt&f, 3r§ft t ofR ff FFiFf ft sfr fff fftT 

t, ggsi ff F F c f t t, chlkj l ^ FT^t,^^^5TKftt ^ ^f, m 3Rf 

^ ^ ?l# t, \FTT ^f f^RTT I 

3F5T §■ 3TT # OIR ^TFTT ^ ^ FT STRUTT ^17 % cR SIFTS 
^ T JTT % f&T 5TkRTT, ^T ^5 pHdil ^FTT I FT^t ^T ^RsHT 1 1 [dlRl4T) 
cfr ^ Tit ^ sit FftfW oftr =bpt eiR% #r % * 3 , ott % ?rt 

# ft ^nf I Frait ^nt fnr ^ff% xt^> ^ gn*T ^f ?nt I % t^RT^ 
^fcT ^IFT ?RTr vJtHdl , 3flT ^9T ^ ^T Bkl I 

3TF3!3wT tr^j f?FRft 3TPT % ^?T ^RrTT I ? # ^ ^5t ^TFT 

% t^T &T ^f M tefr ^ 3lfaT M % ^ ^TFT ?l TJ% % ^T tflft <3fk ^TFT 
% ^FT f^RFfr f^jf^ft ?#tT <TTeR ^9T ^RdT 1 33% #*T ^R?T 

rfr toft telt 9if^r ^ wm 

35PT t- <f)R^ t, iiwliit*! ft TT^TT %, ^RTfT%, 

^)Rgi%, f^T% ^FT t, fo3Rft % tigRFT ^ 3TFT V5 ; 3TRft % ^T FTl^ ^ ^ f^>T# 

?lfcT 3TT^ ^ff^) ^ F?FT 9lfoT I I Slfaf ^IT %? ^ F^SI Sflf^tT 

cRT %? ^ TR> ^3F^)T dlg^T %, vJF^ 9TftT f^d*H ?rf^cT I 3 tTT ^1 F5FT 

^ TRnTT 1 I T^T FfT dFTfT 3TR^t ?RTT, 3H<*Pl4l ^T ^FT ^TTT, #T F5T ^TT 
sRT, ^5F ^f 3JFT ^1 5fT^T ^1 % 3TFf , ^FRt ■3FFTT FTT^fdt 
OflTFT F?R SITFfr ^T F5FT ^RT #, ^T F?TT 3TTFft W ^FT 3RT ff I F? 3|Rft 

% ■3TFRit 5frf^T I 3TPT Ffft ?fcTFTT ■3?R <^6lPl4l f % W»T % FT f^R 

^ <3?tT ^ ^WI^tfFT^T^r^RTFF^lFRTd^l.FFrTt F?TT ?W 3TN3> 
^ f ^R ftcjf# Sl^T Ft# % [dlfam] I '3?lT ?RF ^ FFTT FFT ^ ^ 

# ^?T F*Tf^ 3IFt F? F^, FT PlS? F^ I FT^F F^f F|cT Fl^ F^FTT Fit 
PlFiRFfr t -aflT Ft F^ FTF % 3ft SlfetT % #T #TF5TFf %Ft^t #TFT 
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wit fw Wst ^ wit if wnrif, tjrttt % wwwf if ^fttW Tit ^t wtpr wtW Ft 

WT# 1 1 . ^ 

3TIW WFf FFTTf SITFft WiTW WiT T& ff ?TT WTtWWT Wit WtWTWT 3 Ttftw 3IFTWi WWW 
if W#T t, W^t W#T I, W# 0t€t WSftW % I 3PIT W" W#T W# Ft# Tit SOTWW WT1W 
vftW TTW fan^T FT WiTW wit W$f WiT TTWiW' W I W?ftW % 3TT^T ^TTWWif TTFTWTTT Wit I W$ftW 
*ft ttwt aftjnr % ^t% smWi witt wwi Fflit Ft, wnft Ft, %% i?f wft w#w Ft wWt, w^t 
#JHRF t Wl Tit OTFjRwT Tlit T^faWT 3 TJGtjf ^ WfTT WTft wWt W#T, wWj3ft^ 
ftcRI^t t aftT Rft Wi WTW Wt Wc§fW eft 9TfWwWf |, f&ft ^if4d4l t ^>T SljtT f^ TT 
% I WWT W^fcT Wit yiRkfqT t? 3TIW TTW WITWW t, WWT WRJTft SlfWTT TftftlW ^TTT % ^ 
WIT FWW WTTTTT 1 1 WWT t W? Tpft Wit WTW 1 1 ’3TTT TTW FWlft WFif, FWTt WI^ WTIWTt 
t % WFft W*f Wift Wf RTeft SlfWw W^ TfTRft I, 5TO 3T5TT% ^TTTTT I ^WW W^ft TTWTlft 
TjTWTTT %, TTft 'TFft wit WTW wit ?lfWTT ft Vl'llft WTTTft t, F^R ^T^TTTr % TTtWt TTt I FTEft 
W|t ?rfWTT Ft TWTcft t 3fTT FT WT if Wt ?TfWTT % I Tpft WTTWit, WWi I? Tft W*f Wit WITT 

% wwi anrtft tft, vjrwt wtwr % sifWrr wit ^rt ww>| #r wwjf wtt swi - ^wwi wtw if 

"tw WiT FWFT WW1WIT WW ftWT WTTWit I Tit Wt WWi WPJyft ^4t eft SlfWTT Wt I 

<£lft Tit, teft Tit I 3TW WF toff *ft TTt W>tf M #F W^f 1 I WF Tit W1|T1 JTFft 
% I 3ft STREW if F^TT Tt % WF #W ^TsTTt SIRt 3?lT #ff ^TT% FT SlTTt m 

W5F5), WRTT W>F«fr,- WpJ ^tw RTWot T Jj5TT WTT% TrPt, 3j8 TitT Tiit '»WRT 3TTR»PTW T^ ^F*f^ 

tr?i% w5t witftrer wit f% teft w % 3tr Tsr^t srrart wfwh f^iwr, 

'BftT FTTT WFWRT v3^Ff% Wt ’ft 'itl'ht «MI TTWi% ^ TWFWiT W% T^tT % WiT^, 
^tT WfTT TTTF % ^Ff^ ^3TWt fST WTI ^ ^Tmt WTTFS f^TTfTt ^TFIWTt fcvw<$\ Jl 
■SRftWJT if T(W) ’TFIJ^W’ FFfi^ FTT WITT ^t 'JTFW ^t f% WIWTT if f^FFTft ^Tft %, 

WTTT vjsl^, WIW# ^ WTFT visi^ TtR ^t, Tit TTTT WT f^WTft \JTTT ^Tli WFf ’ft, Tit Riwft 
TiftW Wit I FTT TTTF % WTW WIT^-W>TTf, Wit W§TT TTlft WT^ HI^H Ft J l4t, 

^TT^ f^WT W?rit w4t, T3WW5T ?T*T W5TTT WWT #T f^FTft FWlt WiT^if ^IT wrft #T 

WF ’ft T(3F TI^fcT Wit ?rf^TT W3®r ^ FTW if 3tT w4tl 

5IW 3fFT W^f *fit «Bt <l«h^ ^ f^iTtf^RT fii FW WF^ ^ Hl*ft % 'jjtT ^t, WFTt §IT 

writ Wit 5i^rr^twwit ^fr wrrwit f itW T^tr % ^rwtf^TTTwi^TrftWtwTFt 

gWTWT % #T WTfif % fWvH# ^IWT Flit I #T 3# IWw# ^t TTTTf % FW ifaTt 1 1 WITT 
Tft Tfcft Tft %, ^fWiW WTT% ^T% if Wst f^TrfT WftWW, fW^t g^tWTT, WFIF % 3TWT ^tit, 
WF1? % 3RT^ wt-wi Wiirgi^ WWT Wt, wl-^ll withots itw Tt# % #T WWT-WWT fWiWT I 
FTT TTTF '3JTT W^t fW> W^BT ^t WilW WT TTWiTft I, W5tf 3TO aRFFT wf 

% I Ft, ^t W^ WiT itW F^T Wlf^tT, WtWiT FtWT WI%q #T WW fiBTT T t Wt 
W#WPft Wlrf FW ^IWT WiTTt % Wit Wtff fWwiTITft t>, WTt^ FlfT FtTTT %, WTft Wit fWUFT 

w>F^ % wWt-wWt wirit ^t ^wr, w^r ^ wtrff ^t ttwsrt i siw f# ^t wirit 

wit TTWFTTt-WWSr^ wt WST WW WWT— TfFT WW, f^ltl'Til WiF% %— ^tTWTft^t 
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STd ##T 3^# tfoFTdt^F FFTT 0> 9TTT 3TT## 353* I #fat, #RTT 
#TTi? ddddl ; 3TRTT I FTT# 3TFsT % TFT# I 3TT9 ##T *T^f dgcT TT# Hd^dd) #% $, 
TT?^-?isfo>4i, 3TN^ itm #tT^d#?TC,##Td#^, <ftTTd#drcFTTTT# FTT# 
5^rar W ^FT 3TT#*TT -aflr RT^JT #T al# 3f#dT # #T FJBT 3TT# FET 
w FE ^#? ^4t dft M Klfaddl Of FT5RR I FT#F FT vHMch^ Ot 

t filTT 3#RTT # ^ W§?T sETfcRFT# 5f#dT %, TT? ^Rfr STRft % F# FTP #, FF 

# FTd>T #t?T TTT M *nt ## T^ I Fdlfo> M »ft ^FTT % #ftRT 3#T # 3RF# 
^TR# I ## F#HT ^T Wf 3m #^1#^^,^##*^ ddddl 3TRTT %, ^TTTT 
ftdT ^lldl # I 

#t ft f?t dft ?# hw t, ;# ##r ft ftt Ft wi^, ^ ^t dnsidi 
#t t#s? frtt I, sf# #$t '3iPt ds ?n# I f#% af# ^rf £ f*t # Fifcn# sifcraf 

3TT FT#t 1 1 Ot StffotT 3m FT# ^$T Of dFIT I Of F# #t FT 51#tF# Of TPT3RT 
%, fasiM Ft TR5FTT % 3?# Ri 511*1 % 3# 'iit dT# PTFcufl ^ \J*Td>t t1H51*1l % 3f# 3PR 
FT R 5 IM d# d*l5l(t #t FT ^g? *l4Rd4) dT# Rld>irRl 3#T #nt cf?t ddxi d>T# d5t 
di)^ did eft di# #, di? 3Hdi(dd) T# ddT I oftT 95# #t d5 did Rt> #t Rib# #t, dt 
#t, #? #t dFT # fasIH d# dipT TFTTft WTrf #t#f , FT# FI rTFT FTT# I 

3TT9 9d> dRT #t, d#-d# d>K<c||^ dt SITd #td *#I# f #Rt>d ##t dit # #t I ##t 

# 3?# i&ff # FT# 3Tf^R) #5T 37T# I rft^T, RT^j# #? ^wfr, #|, ?JR # FT# 3F 

^ ^)T# t^^IFd# [t^] trg5f ^|#T # ^ # 3rfW ^T# f I cR# 

t? ft#rt % F?f# wm i, m ^n^r Ot ?r# tr3t# % F?f# tei % forr 

FT # 3fE# f^r ^JHT, Tit 3TFT ^TR# 1 0( 5 ^ ^RTl# t , s^T S^fT 

#%T FT % 7 TFT ^ % 3T^t ?PTT# % f^TT 

FT # TgR" ^PTl#, tEf3?TTF?T ^PIT# f , ^Pft^T ^f ^1# ^ t RT# #^T 

^T# f I ## 2JI# I 3FT #T Tit ^3fR# #t Of $ , 3TT# f^RTT #?T 

# $dl ?IT, siddbl ^Tlj f^RpTT d)(*i ^nt dl 4 l ^T FT# # #t d^ci TT# ## 
«^d«h ^ Pd*^!^ # ddl FT ^<gd>< , 3FT*ft 'taldk d^d dil #t % I 3FR FT $ddl ^FT 

#, ft #t ^?r # 3R$t ?r^#, TT3r#T«i?r#Tfr#?r^r«R ^rr, #npr ?t ^rtt 

t, <3TTO5T ?t vSTTeTT I af#^?T3JT?t ^TdT % 3#T d|d ^ FT# ^T W ?t ^TI# 1 1 
#?ET <3TFT TFPT^T I 

ell? # 5# ^RTfRf # FT# #t dd d>THI t w«?i’) #t ddi(l t *i41“H4I 

l T###|iT#T^t?#FRrl#t#TT^WT#?#^F#t, #^F#t #T#tTIT^Il 
dilddl # d^?T TT# ^pTdT dl J l <w*i d><(i ^ I ^TT# FIT ^? f^R 

dPil # #l<gi %, ^'jflPldR 1 ! dJT dild d)(*ll, #lTsld»( ■311# (R ^5T Tldi I 'HMdxl 

^ ^Pmr ft ### i m # I *# #t^r ##r %, 3 # fa§iR ^1# ^1# ^ 1 # #t#fr f 

T# FRl# ?I^T «T5 ^TE# t FT% t?T d# ?rf^T ^TT#t % ?# FT# 3R# #?T # TdTM 

f^dl, vFRTT d# Vlftd #, 'dddl ^ # 7 TFT # I 3R W<M 3IT# % 3ET ; dST d)IM §3TT 
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% FFFT F$t FFT^ ## #? SRFT ## v3%? aftT Fit rRF % TfSTFM ^t Ft F#? 
F#fo F&F # FFTt F#, F5tf 3Hc«F«bdl F# t ?F 3 tRl F3<F FT U& Ffr # 

# FftF #t eft I F# #? Fltf 31Nm?ll F# % ^ F?FT # FFlt 

Ft faFFit ^sRM 3T^t F# ##, TFTFT, #FT, F^ FFFFT, FT, F5FT, RldHI FF>-T?Fj 
F^Fft^*t3TFFftFFTF##l [aiM] FFlffo FFt F^ # FF% FFT^TFT 
FF F# % I # ’ft FTIF FtrTT t, Fit F#F F?t, Fjff 3RT t 3TTF# FRFT I, 3TIF# F$t 
FR# I, 3TTF# Ft $lftF FR# I # Fe# #t FF FF# FRTT-f#TT F5T # 

F>TF I tt, ##F Fit t?T F5T FFF % f# FF F^if #t ^PM #Fi Ft #T FtFT Flft^ 

?t(#F FiftFif ff t f# f§f ft# ft# FFtt tsT # Ft# Fiftt, # fff ftfft % ffff 

ys)'-t| cj)<*t t, kjchcjH # # Ft Fit FF>FT FFff# FHHI t9T ??RT WRT-^tFT t, ^TTvftTf 
F#t #F t F# F^ ^ t tt^T I eft F# cbf^HI $ t FFF5T WF FRFT I 
t# FF WF FR# # f#J # # F## ## F$t FFFT Ft FT# 1 1 FFF# FF FFFlt 
FFT# Ft R?tii«) FFTFT % FF# % FFlt t$T # tjt #T % M<SI^ Ft, t<^ri F)T#jT, FFFt, 
FE# F# Ft F# Fit Mi’ll tt Flft^ 3?tT <<$$it # % F§F #F vFFR FT#, FjI#F # Ft, 
Ft FF# flFTF FFTFT % f# ?F# FF# FI# 3ttl FFT# FT# # FF F#F 3TTF# FF 
I Ftf^tT 0HF I FFlt ^?T FT c^t ’3FFI^t FiT ^tFT^ f^RTT, F^tF F^RTF FF^ $ 
'SllT F?I% efF ^ 3FR FF FtF, viF^ <51«lJ-<5l e t) FFF Ft I Ft FFI% FT% FFft 
FIF f tit F^f, ^t# #T FF^f fajFT ^TFf FtFT t? ?ftF ^T ^ FT^? ^t FJIF FF 

FRFT ^F % FF^f F^ Fjf^FT^ Ft ^TTeft %, FFFT ^FT FtFT 1 1 F5FT % FTT^ 
Ft? Ft FF F^tt FFFF FF Ft% % FF F§F FHF F^f FR FF^ ^tT 

F5IF F^f «b<^ % Flf^IFj ^FT F^f FFFT I Ft % FFFR FF 'FIFT 1^ sftT FF FflF ^5lt 
FtFT % I FFT ^RFT *f FF F^ST Ft?ft % afk ^tF> ?F5T t % FFlft FIFF ^TF^t Ft, 
FFTft 3lfaF> FRtf Ft, F^ FF^IF 3|ftlF) F^f F^ft 3tf$Gi I ^FT % FIF, 
F5tf FFF FTF Ft F^t FF Ftcft % % Ft 3Tl^^Ff ^? ^Fi ^5T^f t^lF^t 

^fT F?t FTPR^ft FtTfr % ^T# ^Flf ^9T Fit M %, FFT £ %?T ^ FR FF5FT I F I 
SPRFF^t 3|fllF> Tf^t ^ ^?T ^f Ft ^?T F5T f^FTFT f^lFRT ^IFt I FFT ^t Ft FFRIT % Ft 
^9T FFR Fl^ eil^il ^>t FrfllF) OTFF^ Ft Ft ^?T ^t FiFlf 'Slf^lFj Ft^tt Fl^? 
FFFtl 

%R ^t vKIFi^l ^ Frf^lF) Ft# %? 3ITF F^f F?t ^T % 3lte ^FT F?t ^9T #t 
FJTFF# FF# FT# %, FF F>RT|n# ^ Fit i-fl •fcl 3TIFF# F^ft I §#fel*4 ^F FTF^t 
% % #i-F% «DK<9i*t Fit *t?T ^f, FF, #F, FFIF F#, FRtft #, FR# FRtff FF 'SFTF, 
«IFt#F,F?T<bK^HI #,FF^^TFT##^TF)TFFF?FT%,^R#cf>Ky#FFFT 
FF#IFF^FF#FF?^F#/f #%F3PRFF%##F^%F##F^, 

# # ^T? FFFT # F# ^9T F5T F51F FF# # ieiH I FF 3TTF #F #^TF I FFfeTF 
FFFT #F FF3# F# FF) ^#-^# FT# ^9T FR# ^ F# Ft FF5# 
t, % F# FFFT ^t t #^F ^?T ^ 9l#F ^ F# % # F# I F5F # ^T#, FT# # 
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5311% | F3 31F% t '3ftr 9F% % 5333% 5J7T 3^ 7% 3j® 337TT %t 3# %?T 3% 

^ f^, 3%if%5 %?T 3% v3~rfrT 7%% Ft%t %? 3t pkf) % 3%-3% 3>IH <M% %, 

3 %^ 3 % 3 >i 3 f%! 3 % %st ^r 33 3%, 3 %^t% 35 T 3 3 *% % 33 T- 33 T % 3 T tetri pfft %, 

33T-%TTT, %7T Hd?t«( 3% %7t % %, % ^>M^|I 33T %3I 31% % ql^h %7T 3F 
% f%5 53% 3Pj7% 3TPT 35T 7sT3f % SWE 37 %, f^FrTT '3TFT %, ■3T T TT q%4 d4t «lld 
333 3573T 31% 7% <g4dl H%«ll vitf%, f%>< «Ml«i 'HIM ■3%7 [...] F7% rue % %9T % 53% 

<3TPt 33T% %?T 3% 7% F% 3%t-3%t 3T% 337%t F>7% % f%lTT% W?R^ BtcTT % 1 
%9T%3%7|r% 357% %5 fvR %7TT FtcTT I, 3t %$T F7^-F7%5 d<=ra% cFTrfT 1 1 3PR 3% 
^ 3tf% 3% W?RT %7TT 3 Ft 7% %9T 3%f 71733% 357 7T357TT, 3%f 35T 3^f 7F7TT % 1 7% 
t%57 3T37 F3 3% dW% ?7T 7T7F f%5 31% 7% F% 3%-3% 35R 357% % 1 %5% 3% 3513? 
3%33T- 3F*%335 33T 3513 %,?71%%T1T 71373% l35FT%%73 3n73%?7135T? F333 
%T3 3%7 53%7 3t 3513 %9T % Ft 7% t, %73 3373 7F73 %%9T 35 3PJ7% ^1% 

% I 339 33%% 53% 33T 7F73 I, 53% TTP^RT Ft79 % 5J9% 3%93T Ft 713573 %, 3F317T 
€195 I f%5 3)1931 935 3$ 39 53TT% 719 F3% %9T 3% 3339%t Ft%t, 719 9§3 'HlH<;4t 
%Wt #7 55% F71% %73 7RT 5371% 9§7T 3lf%35 733 %ST 3% Fl9T I FTfrf%9 3n9 ?713% 
991% % I 

9%^% 7%% 35 397^11% 99 7% % %?T ^f F^ #FT 3TFTO % I 3PT 
^Ttt % diK^l^t ^TPf 3 ^fT 7FPTT ^ FtdT t, 7ft ^Ttf 7FPTT, 7ft ^tF 75W,^7TP^ 
Tit ^j TTffa ^?T F7TT ^ ^Ed tigj T^t ^t ^ITcfT % 7R v3«<t 3^t 3llH<*tt el^l 
t g pitf^ ^T # «fft <3||cHji|cB %— #FT, F7 ^ ^t dlf^U, ^ t^dH Ft, 
^rrl chK^HI Ft, ^f7 Ft, ^ Ft I FTlf^FJ F^f 75W d^lMI ^ ^ 

357% ^t, F75f%^ %37T d 4 INI ^TTFT t f%5 3% 35PT 357% ^t %7TT f%%, ^ ddl % 

wit f^rm *m t, 3?% f%3r ^trtt t, «k<w( 1 «ite f%35^% f ^tft^r^ #t 3T 

FI35^T% % P54)dd t 33ff%5 75W 3IT% %t 537T% 33T 35PT 3%, $^%<i Ft 537T 

753% 3%, 3% 35PT % ?F1T3T 531% f^T7T% %5!T 35T ?TPT #TT 3%7 Pdrll ^i %cb FH3F3% 
537TT 3t %?T 3TT% 3%3T #7 %?t 3% 3TPT3%t 3%%t #7 7TT% '4ddl 3% 3TPT3%t 3%%t I 
%% 3TI33% 7FRn% ^T 373 t%53T FtcTT % I 3PT7 7TT7T 7533T FPTTT Tf% Ft 3^% 
cRMTF % 3%7 *F>T^ft % 7% f%57 3% 3#, 7% 3 Ft, 3 3%7 Ft 1 3TT FF 35%t 
3f 3^t, %% ^ %% ft 7^ I ^t^FT 3F ■aiN^d) Ft 'Jtidl % f%> FP 7|1% ^T % F3 3 ^? 
331%, 53713% 31% 3TFT 5135^1% ^ 3EF7T %%%, %3T3 5t% , 2%7^^5 3t 

7533T 7% '3TN35T 7%3T, OTFT35T 7533T %t 7%TT 3t 3%7 537T 37 3<iH <ftt %t f%%3T ^t7 
^7% % TTT3 %?T ^ 3t J 3% 35PT Ff% I 3TTt3t 35T %?T %, 3PT%35T %?T %, ^7T %9T %, 3% 
3%t Ft 3% 1 1 §tt? F7% 37F %, 5313% 3ft33 %, 3N%t % 3%7 7533T 33T357 

t^T7I# WT1357 31FT 3T3 % 3% I ^ 

3fl3 5333> f%5T 7% 3%t 311313 313 % 7533T 3313T 3%ff%5 3%t %?T F, 3%t 3n33t 
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ttt TTicrr fftr #it tttt i tf Tifer uhwi 3?t stt# 1 1 Tftr 3> trt sfr wit 

TTT% T5t <i?fcTT cit fifa TI?t FtcfT Tt afft T(?t TTcT % it?T Tit I ^ *t$T fftT % cit T^T 
i<ST «WI^ ^Mt? ^FT TttT t Tit «mi<) ^%? T(?f TTT^ eft Tft^t % ^RRI 
Te?f Pkrldl, ’If W T I 3RIT ft>TT Wt? cit TI?t 3N" FTTt ^$T % tllH^ % FTlt 
^ST 'jft ^?T vi»i<t7 tllH^ % I 

3TRTRT Tft 5^RTT ^f 3OT-vWT ^T |- I, <HH(k>l I, 3TT?tTT I, tTf^njT 

t, cRF-TIF I ^^T ch^vll^l ^ t *J4kl<0 ^T, TjS' ^?T q^JFt ^TTct t TFTTT^t, 

UTOl^, Tp? TT T5tf TTT Tff I, Tt 75T# ^dM|<{l ^T I [M], F? cRF Tt, 

^TjSFtcTTTflcittit^tit^tTttl 

cit *t cit '3TFT ^icl t^, rl(^) T 1 TT f0t cit SPR ddK ^ Tt d«b^ Rb*l 'Jll^, 
3RTT-3RTT TFTfoptoTTifcitTtFT^^t 3TRITRT I TTT cTT Tt l$T *it 3PT^ 
TftsiT %, ■Wt fafTR itsit%Tt?TftFtT^t, ipFM ^T t Tt ^$T sit fa 
^fr^Tt^ Mf t ^r trt t^t I? snf^tFTRT 

g# cit I , Tfta 3 m m T*fat fan h I itfar mt 

TFT fajit <p TT# 3 Tft«PT % Fcpfrfcpft TT# Ft T4f f^T TT ’ft +KUH7 
3 #? fcFft Tft-Tft TWHlQ Ft 7 Fft t f^RRt FT% #T FM 3t t TTT T% TRT 
T>t, TTT ^falTT t, #T t, T^t TRT T?t I cit FT TT TTF FcTt-Fc% 3TTct ^ifa 1 3TT 
fa FT TTT $#T Tli clt tM % £H?|cM Tp? 3fat FM ^ T§T ^T, #it ? Wit 
9lfacT % TM % fjtt ^ fR % cit T$f f^cTcTT I FT ^T ^T ^tT % ^tT 
«bK*gi} ^ fcTT 3lftraj fa cFf TT TTTTT ^t F^T ^IT5TTT Ft f% ^HcTT ^ 
Tt ofVr 'SRcTT ^5t FIcTcT OTBEft Ft I 

cit FT't T5ra?t ^5t | ?T ^T-TRF $ ^HT Tt ^TfcT ^ Wit 

tf >3ITTT ^t t fjRRt ?fTT W TTT fcTT T^t FtcTT, TRTt Ft I FT cit #1? T) WirT% 
T TI^f, TT i?T % gfj% # TFT % TTt^ TtTT-Tf^t f^FT WTcTT t cff^T TK ^ Tt%-^t 
% 3lf£lT> ^tsf TT^ % ?Tf^cT ftr>?Tcit % I FT ^tTTT W^T TfTt-TfTf ^TRc^T ?t, 

^tTTT TT ^ cit # ^3f# ^T Ftcft I, f^Tcft it ^R0T% I, TT^ #f 
f^l^elcft ll ?T cRF# FTli ^T^f RT cTTfl Tft-Tft if, f^RTT W 3TT 

’It ftw ^FT I aflT -31^ TIT Tlf ft^TT I ^t FT% ^ra5t ^TfcT ^5t ^T 
^1% 3fpt T% ^T 7 R^ TT \TcTT ifo Tft^IT ^FTT TfcTT 1 1 TF cit TTIRt % T^t TR 
^ft % T^t ch3R TR ^rRft t cit '3IT T^t % ^tT if, T3RIR if ’ifrt FT SFI^FT 

#t cit T3TTR if ^ If ^ F3FcTT % TF TtcTT ^T ^R, ^t TT TR qfTTT FicIT 
% F^ T^t % ^T TR q^TT I, Vfr TO T^t ^ fM %, fffelT, ^Ttt TITT g?1FI#, 
^RT cR3) v3T TR F^f TfTTT % 3TT% Tfi^T %, 3FI^ TTgTcT % ITT) fT) T|T 3TRf 
^ ^ FT 'TRTT TR TT^ f TtfT T§cTI cit FT cit ^ ^ 1 1 

TTT^fT #*RT T?T> ^Tft 3IT Ft T^t | cftrft, Ft% TT# 1 1 ^ TTT 
l?^TTFTT?I%|T^t^tTR TR% T) fcTT, 3T TR ^ T> f^T, ^T ^tt 
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3ft% effaft ft^HT ft ft? 33ft 3§eT 3^5 fftOT ft, ft?ft 

ft ft?!T ft, =hK<slft ftft ft, 331^ ?ft ft, T3TF3 3ST W3 ?3Tft,33 3lft 33% fftft 
% ftft>3 <3TT^§R ftft53 33Tft3R 3#ft faft 53Tft 3R3T 3F% ft %3TT ft, 3R3T 
ft ?ft? % 33T ft, 33% ftft3? 3ft 3R 33% I % 3%f oTf^ ft? fttf%3 3ft ft ft eft 
ftftr % ftfeift 3R3r ft, ?t ft? ?i%fcF 3? I, ft? 3ft ?t% 3et ft ?fftT f%?33 

3?ft 1 1 ?$3 taR 3§3 ?fftT ft ?lft 1 1 3%^? 3!%t3 3%5 <3113% 3PT? 
tfgj-T^j ftt ?fftT 3§eT 353 it, %fft53 fftw ?T% % 3ft ?1ftcT ft fteft t eft 35 <3n3?33> 
ft tSTRIT % % 53% ft? ft FT ft? ?3^ % f%33>? ^TTfrT % 35T3 3% I ft 3TT35T W 
^ t 

S3ft ^TT3T 3% ?3lft ft 35le?T ftft 53% 3% %3T % I ft 5%?T fftslft % ftf% % 
cfjPT 35%, 3Tf^TT %, -3TT33 ft 35ft? 35%, ftel<M, ^3>e1l % I ft ?T3 3T% <3333% 31? 
t ft? f%3T 53% 3?ft 3T3 3% 3T3T, 3rfr %? ft ?%eT ?ft ft? ?35 3{|3 ?5T??S? 

33 T 35 35ift?r wif 3 ?, 3?r ft J i<M 3 ?t, 3% 3% fe*nd3 ?? ?rft, 3% ^^w^id, 
ft*FT ft 3T 35% ^T^Tt, ft *HI<M TFT, ft ft J l<H ft tTcR h*jH! 3T ^Hrll ft ?fft? 35T 
ft? 3?fr % ftf% ft ?r?% ?? 3335 ? 335 <£% ft 35 ft? 35?ft 5?rft 3fftr ft? ft ?ft 

%3% fft ftfcft ?TT3F3ft 35T%5??T3fTftTft%5?3T9fT? ^T«I?TT % 533T 35T1 

35 3 ft 3T3 ft w w<m tfnnr ^ tr% ^ ^ eft 

w ftt wm ^ ?ft fft^T I eft ft I^TI 
^«r Wlft clft ^ ^ l ^ enifl ei^l^ ^ftftfttftt 
^Tflft •SFFft ^fteTelT ft %, '3Rftt <FRlft ft ft, 3PFft ^fteTT ft ft, ftt <§§ ^ft ^ 

TTcp «f|mft ft ft | ft ft*nft Wft 4,<lft ft '3TT t T¥ ft ?lfft ftt, *T? wft yift^4)Hlft 
ft i ft faftt ?ft ft aft* ?ft ^ T nFRT ft, *nft ft ftftnft sift ft ^tt»t ft ^Fft ^sft 
ft, 3?rft ft t^raft ftfr^tfft ?rfft h|^i 4, ^rft ^rt sftsr ft ■ 3 R 7 T'^r r i 
^T ftft ft, efiftt ft ft i ft ^r 3lft WT ft • 
wftt 3TR ft I ?*nft W ’Wfff^Tft ft, ^ ’TMftft, ^?rft?Tft^ 

^fttft^^ft^ft,^ wftftt^HT^TffttTITTcF W^FT^rft wft 

gnftt w ^RRT ft ft wft, RT wft, fttft ^Tft '3TRH ft clflft ftt WRftjTft 
ft I ft Fft ft ftf ^ sft ^nr ^Reft ft w ?R| ft ^ T T¥^T ft ftft ^T ftft ^ 

s|^H | ft fjRTft 3TTRT ft ^HFSJ ft? ftlT 6HKI ^TRT ft$T ft ft t ft? 

f^raftt fttft ^T ^ft ^ft, ftlft ^Ndl ^ ^ 6 HlO ^ itfti ft ftr 

?*T f?T ell^i eT ftt ?FTT ft fE ^TfftcT ftt ft? ft 33% ft eft ft? ft ft ft 3^11, ^H ft %? 

ftfeTT ?FT ftr f?T IfteicFT mR^HT «fft I 3F ft T^J dlft 31eT ft PlTil ^R 
ftWr 3ft ft '3tTT ft ft? 3ft3T I ?3 ft? e1 J ll*< 3ft? 1 ? -?f^3i 3% 3 (ft 33) 

eftFTfftTft?Tftt?ftft^TW3|3TftftlfftT 3R%?R 33% ?%3T I 

35 TR3 ?3ft Wft ft 3ft-3ft I fftfft 1 ? ?*T 3^-^ ft?3lft 33T% ft fft ftftT J!R3T 

ft, ftft 3ft33 ft 53 %ft ft 3f I ft ^ 31? ^ ft fft3T, ft?R #T 3ft3 
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^ OdTcft t ^FT RR<ft ^ RR% R^t RIR, RR% RRT Rf t foj?R ^ 7t 
cRT ^3T R>7^ t? RR$ ^ ^RRJ, faRTR 3TT RTRT 1 1 W RRfaR t % R7T R*ft 
<^RT ^ Rfit TM, R% fR ^1%, R*T 3 IRt #R RRRf, RRT ^feTT^TT RRI%, R& 
ft ofk RRT for Rit, 3rftRf) W Rf?T % «t£d 3lfSlR>, RRRR RTR ft, ^?T RR 

RTR ft I *t Rfit f*t RR^ft 1 1 ^ 

3TFT ^gt R§R 3rf^RF RfR #1^1 itfct R?t, v3TT ^tfcT R& I R^t RfR 
M % RRTRR1R, RT*RRTR 3?TT RFt RRT-RRT, R7 fRTt §Tfff 3, RR7 R Rft RfR 

Mtl#7,RfRR^RR*tR^RTcrRfft f? RTf £ R^RR I^RTil 
^f|7 R^RR ^ Rlt 3W(I<*>I ft, RT% RR ft, 3TRR-3TRR ^T | RRf R> ^ 

qftRR % RRRT R5T, RR Rt R3RT %, ^Tf ?ft f^f RT7RT ^t I 3lf7 fR R7f % f3 3FFft 
SlfeR RRFft I #T *t% ^ 3IR% cf5fT fa <|falT 3? ft RTR 1 1 TJRT RRRt R$R <jfaTT, 
TTcp 5^RT I 3fftT ^faf eft ?Mt t, fR fR W RR fftt R? ffa-ffa Rft 
smr ^f r|r Rfat, #r 3r RFft fR% f# 3R# srfar rrt # 1 3ftrf# 

3Mt RR> R? RR<|jT RR # % R^t fa f^T 3TRTT t 3?t7 Tfaft 3 fR RTRR^ R^ft I 
X^) RR % Rt ft R$f RR*ft *t RR clTrf ^faR fR t fa R5t£ RR R^ R> 3T?T 
fRRRRTCftRT^Ft I [dlft'4f] #T RR R7R ^ Rf RT% R RWt f*T 3iH0d)l ^ 
ft xsn^nt, w ^R I Tt(T FRRR xjf cf^^r fRltt Slf^T f# ft RlM f% 

ft 3rrtt ?rf^r tMt if^irpt{ $?it% ^t srr^rrt ^ M 
'3TT3RR t^ftt g>fT ft^ft % I 

# 3R XR dt tt^ ^t g^fpft | # ^Fff 3TFRit ^TI^, %f^R 3TFR7t 
I ^RTtf^ m 3JPT R^cbld ORRRt ^^^FTcTt^fll^dt^Tft ^RR 

^t RH5RT 1 3?tT 3R%-3R^ ^r ^RT I ?R ^BR ^ I f^#R W^f, % WR 
^T^rR 3TRT ^R ^RUcR >3R% trt ^, TOTft 3RRT % M %% R Tt I 
fR R^f RTf% RWft 3RRT ^ TRTRR ^ RvR ^f, ff WTf ^, R5f 

^i <+4lt^ tK«hl(l 3RRT «Ujd «llci vilH^ ^ XRt 'SIR R^f 'fR^ ^, ^iRbd d)IH 3imd)T 
% vUVhtK ^T R^f ^, 3RRT ^Bt xft& <f*ll RI%R 3ftT 41^ ^ ^«tl «h<4l Rlf^R 3flT H*4I 
gjt ’tt xft# % ^RT RRxft Rlf^T ^RRT ?Bt RH$RT Rlf^R % f^T RfR «ft R% 
3R% RRt TT R3RT %, 3R%-3P7% RR ^t, RRT R5t I 

<jRft «(ld 3fFT% ^Hl fRr 'SfRRR RRt % Rf RfRJTft RR R5T, RfRilf^RT «FT I R§d 
RR? %, fR RTf^ I RfR-RTR X*RT RR R^ R5t3fRtfeR, 3R% 3TR #Rf ^t ?T^R 

R^tRR'Jll^ I 3^ ^41*1 Rt fT RR> ^t 31RR-3TRR ^ttR Rt R^f PtR ^TRft ^R 

faRRR R5R ct)<^ % Rft <§R ^f%RT %, RtR ^RT %, ^RRit f*tRRR ^f, Rt %RRT % 

R^, dt Rt RtR ^tR RTR RRT % RT% ?t dfjd <^ts ^*t, R^t% Rl^5R, 

Rt RTR f^R 31TW ft, RRRT RR ft, 4tR % RtR fR RT^f I Rt 4tR % RR Rt 

R%-R% 7^, R^tffR RtR 7^, RI^^RR RR^t fR% fRT f^RT I Rt 4lR ^ RlRt «Ft fR 
RRT Rlf^R | l^db R79> Rt RJR RRRT %, ^RR> 3R*tt RxftR R7 RR^t Rt RTR ftRT 
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$)HI djBjch % ■StER) I cUVb ■3ft FIFR sflT FEE FSt [h?HI %, I4=bdl 
I, FFWit FTF cBT RlFFT Flfetr ^ ^TT*T Ft 3RT 4lF ^ SfElf , 

Ft 4Er 3 ; fEt 3Er> <?E t sr»ft RiFEEt t sr % fff# tr £r #r sett ofn^pr FR>rft 
FFF 'FRSRebdl Ft FW F<?cblfl TR 5TF RlF TREfr I FTFFft %, FFF-SER FiFT 
FFJ feWFt % # ^TTcft I FET# ?rf^T I 

E FW ul4l-Wl<?) «ilcl %, 31c) «le|d t? ^H$i*) fE f4)14> SFSRktT FRF FTF-FTF % 
3 )IH E, FTF-FTF % RtFITf % FF §3TT % slR Ft-F% FEF ?t T^ 1 1 Ft, FRft F^t-F^t 
f§IF>RF 4t Ft # t, Fft-# FFE 4t Ft T& t, €Ef> 1 FTRt <p ^f FFFFT F^f , fE 

<E 1 fe^t 4i<hi %, srE-srE feEf fE oEr fEff fE sEt ftre fet Ft sn^ir 

& I gft ?OT fESFRT I ’JF fa?FRT 1 1 

Ft fE>T % 3R E 3 TRfE FFT f, TRj 3TR FTF> 3TNFE RTF EtFT % % OiMthd 
fE ^Pl'MI FjW F3F>< ^RRT t E F3F WF sfR FFT-FFT SiR F'ft-Fit FFlf 5FI% FE 
FT FFF FT TFFT E, EE FFFR FFTif ?RT% RrtE FFR F^J Ft SITE, RR-RR t, 3 TFE 
TfFI^ F«E T«R SR I tR> cTTEF TTt ^TF % ^Ef?R 6 HlO 4)f4 T?R % fE> ^PlFI R 9fffcT 
Ft sfR FRF FE FTEfctF STKT FtrTT I #T gRRT E, FFlft eft R RtfcT T# FFTR 
(tin I TT, R \3rFT ^ tflm TT SiH”t ^*ll FtnT <^ts 4)41 TTt’Tt «BT SilfhH u l gSTT sftT ^S 
FRR T TFlft F^il4i ?TT TRR 4t4t ef^t R 1 1 WET STWft W^t % sftT FTT% fR WFT ^3 
% Sttr FTRit RrTWTT wt Wt W^cT ^5 WEf4t?T %, SPft STT T% t 4tW ^ TRJmh 4), 
SPft TEEFTTfewRSTTTtf, 4tf^rR, WET^tW WTT% I #T, Wt Wt #IT 4t Ft 
fEtt ^et ft# fR sftr wtw ttftt wrf^ ^ett sterr^ Ft w % fR sn 4) ?rf^F 
^t ^?r ^5t «hmi sltr srrtt ^4>ni «^4l ^ snf^rr R i wt Ft seffet w5t jf^wr *t 
w|-w| fRtfr % 1 trR wft fRettt sit ^r fe fEtt 1 4t srE^t wr 

vi^ichi vjhoi Fit sftT FTElit F3FT EtF =lot, f^TF R FtF FW TF^ t, Ft 

Reer tI #t sit wwrnt F^f sftr fRr w^ft f spwtf wt Ret, ff ^t ^t f^?it 
sfEr FRft i 

SET H^F! SR 4fl FTF STFT FtF #T WTT SR f^R Fjftq I 
SR f^R! SR f|R! SR f^! 

[Translation begins: 

Sisters and brothers, 

I have travelled a great deal in India, particularly to the river valley projects. 1 
like to visit them because I can see men hard at work towards building a new 
future. But I have never visited the Koyna project before this. I came last night 
and have seen something of it since then. 

For one thing this project is totally different from the others. There are 
bigger projects like the one at Bhakra-Nangal and others. But none are like this. 
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The Koyna river has its origins in these hill ranges. Though a small river, it 
becomes extremely turbulent during the monsoons. Bhakra-Nangal is built on 
the mighty Sutlej which flows down the Himalayas from near the Mansarovar 
Lake in Tibet. There are other big rivers and compared to them, Koyna is a 
very small river and the project is small too. The dam which is being built here 
is very small. But there is one thing special about it which is not to be found 
anywhere else and makes a great impact. Nobody who sees it once will ever 
forget it. What is that special quality? Things are happening here also and many 
of you sitting here must be a part of those activities. But what is special about 
this place is that tunnels are being built in the mountains, the river water is 
carried through huge pipes and nothing is visible on the outside. Every thing is 
happening underground. 

I am glad I came here today because perhaps when the project is finished, 
it will be completely hidden from sight. [Applause] So first of all, I would like 
to congratulate the engineers and other workers right down the line who are 
engaged in this task. They are doing something which will greatly benefit the 
people and a part of India, 

One of the yardsticks of judging a country’s progress these days is the 
amount of energy it produces. There are other ways of judging progress too. 
But this is a fundamental criterion. Electricity is required for all industries, 
heavy machine and small, cottage industries etc. Electricity sparks off a new 
life in any region where it is available. It is a great source of power. A human 
being has a limited capacity for work. A very strong man may be able to do the 
work of two or three people. That is all. But the moment you harness electricity, 
it can perform the work of thousands of human beings. We read in mythological 
tales about Ravana possessing ten heads and twenty hands. With electricity, 
you acquire the strength of thousands of hands. [Applause] That is how other 
countries have gone so far ahead of us while we remained backward. So we 
too must harness these new sources of energy in the service of our country 
and our people. 

Thousands of human beings are employed on this Koyna project. But you 
have machines too and perhaps you could not have gone very far without 
them. Machines have helped you. They are tools like any other, spade or hammer 
only bigger in size. Modem man has invented new tools and machines and 
harnessed sources of energy hidden in nature. All of you know what they are. 
The ordinary steam power has led to the invention of railways. Now everybody 
has seen steam spouting from water when it is heated. It makes the lid dance 
when the water boils. That steam power has been harnessed to great effect. It 
is only 150 years or so ago that its potential was recognised by Man. 

Take electricity. That is also nothing new. Lightning has been observed in 
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the skies for thousands of years. But people used to worship it in fear. It is only 
when some intelligent human beings impelled out of curiosity set out to 
understand what it was all about that they found they could produce electricity 
through friction. The story of how electricity was discovered is a very 
interesting one. It was an inquisitive man in America who discovered accidentally 
while flying a kite that electric current can be transmitted. So the quest for 
new knowledge has gone on and as information grew, there was advance in 
the way of life. Electricity was brought under control and has added greatly to 
man’s capacity for work. 

We are building dams on rivers in order to generate electricity through 
turbines. The electricity which is generated is then transmitted through wires. 
It is a simple matter. But look at the amount of labour it involves. We have to 
dig tunnels and carve a way out of mountains for miles. Man can achieve great 
things by his intelligence. There is no limit to it provided his intelligence 
finds an outlet. Once the opportunity is available. Man accumulates vast 
storehouses of knowledge. This quest for new knowledge of nature is what 
is known as science. Now, atomic energy has been discovered which has 
led to the atom bomb. Man wants to go to the moon. The whole world is 
changed before our very eyes. In thirty years’ time, the world would have 
changed beyond recognition. Nobody knows where mankind would have 
reached by then. All this has been possible because man has learnt to recognise 
the potential hidden in nature. We are living in revolutionary times today and 
there is great turmoil and change all around. Everything is changing in form 
and content. 

We must understand this. The nation and the people who fail to do so 
become backward while others go ahead. The advanced countries of the world 
have accumulated great power. We too must understand modem science and 
the new sources of energy hidden in nature. Once we begin to have a grasp of 
science, we will ourselves be able to make new discoveries. We do not have to 
copy anyone. So the most urgent priority before us is to understand modem 
science and take advantage of the new inventions and discoveries. 

You see the huge modem industries. But even if you take agriculture, you 
will find that in other countries, production of food grains is far higher than in 
India. That is because they use new techniques of production, new tools and 
implements. In many places tractors are used to plough the land. But even their 
ploughs are good. They use good seeds, fertilizers and do bunding to conserve 
water. These are small improvements which can immediately lead to greater 
production. Even if we can double or treble our average yield per acre India 
will become better off and many of our tasks will be simplified. You must 
understand this. 
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Similarly, we need to produce new wealth from our factories. Factories 
need machines which we have to produce. We are trying to do all these things. 
There are a number of engineers with years of special training working here in 
Koyna. The world today belongs to human beings with special skills and training 
in science and technology. A nation’s strength today depends on such people. 
We got Independence through the organised strength of India’s masses. Now 
the biggest task before us is to improve the condition of the masses and eradicate 
poverty from the country. Why should any man or woman be poor? There is 
absolutely no need for even a single child to go uncared for. 

Every one of them must get enough to eat, clothes to wear, shelter, health 
care and education. The children are the country’s greatest asset. Even if we 
have machines, ultimately the work has to be done by human beings. Therefore, 
apart from the responsibility of the parents, children’s welfare is the nation’s 
responsibility too. 

The problem is that there are so many things which need to be done 
simultaneously in India that we do not have the necessary resources. We cannot 
do everything at once. India is a vast country with a population of forty crores 
which keeps increasing day by day. It is very difficult to make arrangements 
for everyone. It would mean an infrastructure of millions of teachers to educate 
all the children in the country. It has been estimated that including higher 
education the number of teachers and taught would be in the region of ten 
crores if every single child was educated. Just imagine one fourth of our 
population would be engaged in either teaching or studying if all the arrangements 
are made properly. But we do not have so many trained teachers. It requires a 
great deal of money which we do not have. 

Thts is the vicious circle that poor countries face. Lack of resources means 
that we cannot go in for rapid development which means that we continue to 
be poor. We want to improve the living conditions of the masses. Expectations 
are rising and people demand larger wages which is not a bad thing. But the 
problem is where to get the money from? A nation can spend only as much as 
the income it generates. Otherwise, it will go bankrupt. So if people want 
higher wages, production must be stepped up. 

How is new wealth to be generated? If we increase agricultural production, 
the national wealth will increase. If we produce more from our industries, the 
national wealth will increase. That is why we want to set up hundreds and 
thousands of industries big, medium and small, all over the country. The more 
rapidly we go in for industrialisation, the greater the national wealth will become. 
But if people demand higher wages without increasing production, there will 
be nothing left over for development. That is why I repeat that people do not 
seem to understand this when they make all kinds of demands. They may be 
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reasonable demands. But the country does not have the necessary resources to 
fulfil those demands. If we try to fulfil then progress will come to a halt. We 
cannot undertake new tasks of development which require investment. We can 
manage the day to day expenses of running the country. But development 
means new investments which will generate new income. Only then can 
there be progress. If there is no surplus for investment, there can be no 
development. We will remain where we are. Koyna is a new project. It 
requires large investments. Where is the money to come from? It has to come 
out of the savings from the national income. It is true that once the project is 
completed, it will generate new wealth for years to come. The nation will 
benefit far more than the amount it invests today. That is why we undertake 
those projects. 

We are setting up huge steel plants all over the country. Steel is an essential 
commodity. Steel plants require vast sums of money. Each plant costs a hundred 
or hundred and fifty crores of rupees to build. It is a very large sum for a poor 
country. But once it comes up it will generate a great deal of wealth. Steel is 
necessary for every sector of development whether it is agriculture or industries 
or house-building or something else. So, it is necessary that we should save for 
investing in new tasks of development. The government has to levy taxes to 
collect money for development. Public loans are floated. You must have heard 
of government bonds and postal saving certificates. The capital derived in 
these various ways is invested in development. The more we invest, the greater 
will be the progress in the country. The people’s income will also go up. 

I have tried to explain what the problem is. If we spend all our surplus in 
wages, there can be no Koyna or anything else. We will remain where we are. 
So it is very essential that we should save. Individuals must save whatever they 
can in government bonds or postal certificates. Your capital remains intact and 
earns an interest. At the same time you will be participating in great national 
tasks. The West has advanced and become affluent by their hard work, skill 
and savings. 

It is easy for affluent countries to save and have a surplus. It is a big 
problem for the poor. If they had a surplus, they would not be poor. It is true 
of individuals as well as nations. But unless they save they cannot be free from 
the vicious circle of poverty. This is our dilemma, a dilemma which all 
underdeveloped countries face. 

Different ideologies are followed in different countries of the world in the 
United States, Europe, Africa and Asia. Some are capitalist while others are 
socialist or communist. Some countries have no other ideology except 
foolishness. [Applause] Nothing even happens in those countries. They remain 
in a rut. 
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However, the fact of the matter is that the world can be divided broadly 
into two categories. One consists of the countries which have become affluent 
through their hard work and with the help of modem science and technology. 
The other is of the underdeveloped countries. Where does India stand? It is 
obvious that India is not an affluent country. It is still regarded as an 
underdeveloped country. But in the last few years we have worked hard towards 
increasing agricultural production and industrialisation and laid the foundations 
of a new India. Koyna and other such projects are all part of that foundation. 
We are gradually reaching a stage from which we can take a flying leap out of 
the mire of poverty. We have to do it ourselves. We cannot expect anything 
from others. We must produce enormous quantities of essential goods and 
ensure their equitable distribution for the betterment of the people. 

There has been considerable progress during the last ten-twelve years. But 
it is in areas which do not yield an immediate profit. We are putting up steel 
plants which will benefit us years later when they go into production. It costs 
us a great deal of money to put up a project like the Koyna dam. But we will be 
able to generate electricity which will help us greatly in industrialisation. We 
are investing in projects with long term benefits. We have progressed a great 
deal. But the more we progress, the harder we have to work. It is like swimming 
across a river. We cannot stop until we reach the other side. We will drown if 
we try to stop midstream. 

We have completed two Five Year Plans and the Third is due to begin. We 
are progressing on the path towards prosperity. The Third Plan envisages greater 
industrialisation and arrangements for health care and education to more people. 
But ultimately, we can do only as much as the people are willing to do. We 
cannot do anything more. It is not a question of magic or astrology. It requires 
the unity and strength of the masses, physical and mental strength and the 
capacity to work in harmony. If forty crores of people were determined to 
work together, it would make for tremendous strength. So, it is extremely 
important that we should work together unitedly and peacefully. 

Mahatma Gandhi laid great stress on unity and nonviolence and cooperation 
among the people. To the extent that we paid heed to his teachings, India grew 
in strength and was united under the banner of the Congress party. It spread 
from the Himalayas to Kanya Kumari and became a symbol of the strength of 
the masses. We became strong enough to challenge the might of British 
imperialism and ultimately India became free. The entire process was conducted 
in a civilised manner and the outcome has been happy. 

Now we are no longer fighting against a foreign power. Our battle today is 
against our own weaknesses and failings and our ancient vice of disunity. We 
must try to control this habit of ours and not countenance it in whatever guise 
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it rears its head, as communalism, casteism or provincialism or linguism. It is 
absolutely wrong. 

Take the question of language, for instance. All our languages are beautiful 
with a rich literary heritage. We must strive to promote all of them. There must 
be greater interaction between the various languages. Why should there be 
friction? 

We must try to avoid anything which separates us and causes friction, and 
instead promote unity and cooperation in order to make the country strong and 
stable. India must become a power which nobody can suppress. If we can pit 
all our energy into the task of progress, India will march ahead quickly. It is a 
well known fact that the harder we work, the quicker India will progress. If 
we work really hard for a few years, we can reach the take-off stage. After 
that things will progress on their own momentum. 

These are some of the crucial issues before us today. We have adopted 
planning to ensure quick progress. Science and technology are of great 
importance. But above all the most urgent priority is to increase agricultural 
production. It is the duty of every farmer to adopt new techniques of agriculture 
like the use of good seeds and fertilizers, better tools and implements, etc. An 
increase in agricultural production will benefit the country’s economy all-round. 

There is no real room for argument about this. There are heated debates 
over the ideology that should be adopted socialism, communism, capitalism. 
Well, there is no harm in that. But you must bear in mind that any ideology that 
we choose has to be backed by hard work. The United States and the Soviet 
Union following diametrically opposite ideologies have advanced by dint of 
sheer hard labour. This is how we can have to build our economy. 

As I said the world is divided into two categories, the affluent nations and 
the poor. We are gradually reacting somewhere in between. We have laid the 
foundations which leads us to hope that we will progress rapidly. It will not 
happen immediately. But we feel that in ten years, we will be over the hump. 
[Applause] Please do not think that in ten years, we will become like the United 
States. All I am saying is that in ten years time we will have the infrastructure 
to go ahead rapidly on our own momentum. We will not have to look elsewhere 
for help as we have to do today. 

This is a long story. You must understand that the task before us cannot be 
done by officers alone. It is the people who must shoulder the burden in order 
to succeed. The panchayats must do their work without waiting for the 
government. 

We do not want the government officials to interfere in the working of the 
panchayats. They can guide and advise because they have special training and 
experience. But the work must he done by the panchayats. The officials must 
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remain in the background and serve the people. That goes for the ministers 
too. The people on their part must realise that they have to shoulder the great 
responsibility of nation-building. 

You must have heard about cooperation which is being talked about. We 
want small cooperatives to come up in every village. The farmers’ title to their 
land will remain intact. But cooperation will enable them to avail of greater 
facilities and equitable prices in the matter of buying and selling. The middle 
man’s profit will go to the farmers. We got rid of the zamindars and talukdars 
who were all middlemen. Both the producer and the consumer benefit by not 
having a middle man draining away the profits. Cooperatives are the answer to 
this. Farmers can get loans through the cooperatives. If they try to stand alone, 
their energies are wasted. 

These are some of the things that you should understand. India is forging 
ahead and great changes are taking place all around. Debates and arguments 
rage, complaints are often heard. But we must not be detained by them but 
continue to do our duty. I am convinced that hard work will bear fruit. 

Let me remind you once again that we are living in a dangerous world 
today. The fear of war and the presence of deadly nuclear weapons make it 
very unsafe. They can lead to total destruction at anytime. India’s policy has 
been to promote peace in the world which is why we are held in respect. But 
the Chinese have attacked us on our north-eastern frontier and some territory 
in the mountain areas are under their control. It has grieved us deeply. Talks 
have been held on the subject. The Chinese Premier is coming here in ten days 
for talks. Anyhow, whatever happens, we must remember that it has become 
more than ever necessary to make India strong economically and maintain 
unity among ourselves. There are great weapons in the world. But ultimately 
the most powerful weapon of a nation is unity among its people and strength of 
character. The people who are strong, united and unflinching in adversity, who 
do not bow down to aggression or injustice will always come out victorious. 
JaiHind! 

Please say Jai Hind with me thrice. 

Jai Hind! Jai Hind! Jai Hind! 

Translation ends] 
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8. At Satara: Public Meeting 62 

dFdt 'Sfft wit, 

3T»ft 7JdT % # 5flTdd ^7T d4 did ddRT 3TTdT l M dFT Wf t dt dfRg^f^d 
djU 'itlifd4 FtdT % f% F% (4*1 rid> if dtM d4l dl?t -3TFU 3tt7 (iTld d>7 Fd (4u?l 
dd-dRF ddfifl#7, dtdIddtFtd4t3ft7 '3TR dFT # 3ITdT dt ^7T f^TET d7Fd FtcTT 
% ifcft tyc I FlRlch ^FIF, ddft ddpfjT ddF, 7P3RI ^frTFRT 3 dRd 4? 
McMd l ^ 7THPT it dR-dR 7FT # 3TTd 3ITdT I 3TFRt -3R% MMMd* 4 if 4t Fddft 
ddfdft%akdF’itd5Frtdidqdiffod^d^^ftf^dT#dftngT%d>r 
ftrar dd 4r?r #tt difat i dt ?d$ dit if dt if d^ d£f wit i arrc *nd^ % fprt 

TTdtt dFT ^df dTTd if d^f^i F17T % dFT dTTd ijd) 7jd7 dFTF, 6Hlt dd 3IT^ 

f , di^ 4t 3tpff dt Ft, dit M $ Ft , dr£ pi dt Ff i BS 

^ffod Ttdt WRT '3ffRT fadR dtt f4> 3Ildd>d dtt jjfadT if tST dtt ?lf4d %*t ddtft 
I? Fd #d, ftM FTdlft dttddf dR^tt itfod dITWr dtt dftd wr; 1 , If 
dlddT % 3fad dPIdwT dtt ^tddd 4t fad ddddT ^TTTTT 1 1 3lM=M dtt d^td if 
difadtdT td^tfadTFfa t, *tdt(4dd Ftrt % TTRfcr^r ^ f 1 $ FfadR 

^ I, dddift-dddiit dddK, d^t d$f 7^, dt dt dfat iF#?fwll ^M^hd 
7£Tft ^td Ft d4t f^RT^f <jdit d7F dtt fW 4t 44t, 4l<a4l Ftcft % I 

dt 3Td FW fadR I #T dlW tfai Fd 3PRt 4d dit ddpfd dtt, 7ddFd §dT 
dt FTTdSt Slfad ddfa, ddffaj dF dt€t did 1 1 dd dTd^ t fa> dit4 49T, 

Tdd^d TFcft d^f, dFR d7lif dd^t 5frf^d d Ft #7 ?lf^d #7ft? dt 4t d7I 7Tdd d?t 
?lf4d, dl4td TTdd d5t ?Tf4d d#, d7T 7Tdd dft ?rf4d ^ dT% I ^ ^ 

t^?ir ^t dTI^f, ^ft dTT^t dRJd Ft I ^Id Fdft ^?T if, 3IR 7FRdH dft 7fd^Td 

d5t diFlf^ff d§d yftrS 1 1 dFT^7FFT ^iRdFRFdT ^dFRFIT #7 dFRIdW 
f I 4>td d# dlddl dFRFIT ddld d5t diFPtt? #T Jdd, 4tWI if dit£ d^f #^>d 
fa7 **ft 7R7dTd f^RT <3?f7 dIF7 d) #dt % dTT^t F7T (id I, ddt? 4t<dl if d)4t d^f ^t 
^)d dTT TTdd dit gpfdl ^t dff 7td5t dt, ^PldT dd d4t, d%-d4 F^TdR d d^ #7 
dtd%7^dF?dR%ddTd^lf, dId^37I%ddif,^ifl^7R7dRdI%Fit? Fdf^t 
% djt Fddt f^itd if F$ldR dF# dR dTlif tjd) dtd 4t I ddT dtd «ft Fd7 dtd 


62. Speech, 10 April 1960. AIR tapes, NMML. 

63. Nehru visited Satara , as Congress President, probably during the election campaign in 
1 937. See also SWJN/FS/8/pp. 42-43, item 34. 

64. The civic address was presented to Nehru by the President of the Satara City Municipal 
Borough, Dr P.K. Kolhatkar. 

65. The reference is to the National Defence Academy, Khadakvasla. 
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Wftf «ft, WW WtW WT RTRWT wftt WR RWt I RTft WTF ft WW-WW 3fftw WFT -STEt, 3TftW 
cftft W# fttTWT ft Wftf 3Tlft ftfftR 3Rtwf % WTR FfftWTT, Rft FfftWR ft 3ttT ’TRW ft? 
fttR gwft TTWft Rft ft Wft WWft ft I FRprTR WWWcft ^fftWT ft Wt ft9T R# WFWWT 
ftt fftSF viiidl ft, Wt $4<fl Ft 'Jlldl ft, WiRTitT FtWT % I 

'STFjRRT Wit 'jPtdl ft RWft wftt WET WWT ft? WR ’ft 3TTW fftWR Wit. Wt W>ft fft) 
WTFWWET Wit jfftWT ft RWft Wftt fttW fftsllH ft, TTTfR ft 3ftT TTTFR ft Wt 3fR WT?W Rift 
Wlft fftWEft ft I FRlft ft$T ft ftt FR fftRF wft ft, fRfftR ftftw, WfW, Wt^ftW wftw-wftw 
3TT wft I fRfftR fftr FT RTfR ft fftw? wft I FRfftR fft? RTFR % FfftWTT, RTfR Wit 
$TfftW, RTfR Wit 3ttT Wlft FRlft ft?T ft Reft ftt, FT ffts? wft 3ftT 3?R ft$T qftt ft wft, 

3fftw' sftr Rftw eft ftsr wftf Ft wft 1 ftt Fft wf# ft wet ttrft ftftt ft fftr steeftt w?t 

TjfftWT ft Fft 3PTT RWf^W FtWT ft ftt RR <jPt 4 il W5t RRfRT ft 3ftT TTRfTRT Rftt 
ft RRft 3TRWT ftRTT ft, fftfTR ft #T 3ttT WETf ft 3TFt FtWT ft I fftt RTF ft FR 3TRft 
ft$T Wit T5TT WiT RWift ft #T ?Tft RTF ft FT 3TRft ftST Wft ^STFET 3ftT Wftt WWT RWft 
ft I ^itR ft> ft^T PI 51 M W) SIR Wftt Ft Rft 3?lT FR ftt Ft RWift ft I Wftft ftt RRWit ft?W 
RWETT ft I FT, RRft WifftRlf ft, RRft W§W Wft«TR WiTRT R% I WF WET Rftt ft Witft ft?T 
3tlft wftT wftWR WT wfftWET W) Wftt WFT ft WF Wt FfrtFRT Fft ftRsfETT ft I 

W§W Wlft WWf Ftftt ft, WFTT Ftftt ft, Wftw ftttft WT FR wft? ^ttWTW fft) RRWWTF 
WT TfRFWWlftt fft) WRftWTW WT ^IR WET? €tW) ft, RR WT fftWTT WRRT WlfftR 3ftT fftWR 
WR% 3PTft 41 (d wft Fft TFRHT WlfftR I FRft fftWR WRW), 3TTW WFfft ft, W§W Wp? ftt 
^jft RFERT ftMt ft fftrcrr ftt, W§W fft^iFdf wft, FR RRWft Rftt RR?lft ft 3fR 3TPT fttfft, 
FRft W5FT fft) FRTft RRRWTW W)t Ftftt WlfftR I W)tft ftftt fttfft Rftt Wt RWi W§W ftftt 
Ft, WRIT W)t TfW)tT Ft Wt Rftf, ftfftRT 3TTRftR ft FRft RRFFWTF WTTW fftiWT fftTEF 
Rift ft ft fft) FRlft ft?T ft TfW fttft W)t WTTWT W5T fttWR RRfft WT fftft, 3TF3IWET Rftt 
ft WF Wlft, RTlft TTRW TTftWT I WF FRft ?ftw, ft TRW FRft 3TWft RTRft TT3T, ftfftET TTW 
WET ftt WF ft fft) 3TR Wlft RRRWTW TETt WT RRWWTW WT ^4tWK, WT W)t? WTW, 
fttft fftHTR ft fttT 3TRW)W Wft wftt ^fftWT, RfttR Wft jfftWT #T WfftWR, ft TTW Wlft ft I 
3TTWft ft# Wt fftUR WTRftWT WTT ft, wftt fftfTR RR WT ft RRWWlftt ft$T WT I fftflTR 

ft wftft W5^ wftf ft # wtfftrftt 3ftr fftffti wr #t f^rwtwtftft RRwftft wftt ^rwftwr wft 

ft, wftft RRft 3TWT wftf ft I ft 3TTWftt WWTWT | fft WtW RRFlft ft WFT WTT) ft I 3TRW 
ft 3TTTIW)W Wit ^Plwi fftlTR ^t 3fR fft slid # ^it W^ ft RRWit ft, fftsilH # wit 
RRfcftSFR ft RWWft ft ^tT Wt Wlft ^ftWTF Ft, Wlft RFWWTW, Wlft RRRWTW, wftft WTW 
Ft, RTft ^ R)WT WW RW# ft, wftf Wt ftlRF Wlftft I WF Fft RR5T ftRT ft I FRfftfR FRlft 
fvHT 3TTW5WW) Ft RWT FR RW) WTW) ft WTWft fft^FW wft FRft ftt# ft, 3TWft RlfftcW 
ft, WTWft RT^fft ft, WTWftt TRWWT ft RRWft WTWT#I Wt WT## ft FRWft WWTWT RTEFt 
WK T# WWfPE RTft ft Fft TWRW fftWT I ftf^TR R# % RTW FR WET T# fft) 3TMW5TT 
WT TTRTT Wt fftWR ft WWWT ft 3fR Wt ft?T fftfTR ^t Rftf TTRfTWT Wt fft$? RWT ft?T, 
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§3TT Ht 3Fpft HfaHT Hit HHRT I sR^R 3R FTCR <3MT HH 

shrt wr hrt §30 fo ft ?h hr ht f^R nit sr ^?t 3 h^e sFffcr HRft, Ft 
tjq£| ( <M»?lfci ^t spffir Ft ^pS), 3 th anfSfo twirl w*t , 3ftT ^iMi(^i«h ?nft P>Rtl hrt 
<HM v3% i 

fit FH% cTCF-HTF Hit Ht3RT Hi«tt?R HHFt, <e#R Hi%R HHFt, 
fo foHR H5* fit ftR 3H t FH <3TPt H$ 3?tT Wfe Ht^RT HH> ft 

fat ^ift §£ <3HT Ht HR *ft W # % #T <farft HH HR FH faHTT HR T% % H?lT 

3PTT hir nil sfFHr fa wi hht-hht §h?t at hrt g^fa h| ht 3h% *ft nreSt hr 

t fa <3TTT W HTR H& HRT H$ I 

arrHHR htr H$fa 3 h^h vifa fa*it 1 1 nraft hr %, w* til ?trf?R fa $m 

3R% ^fT % HRFT-HRFT fan HRH-HRH M ^f, FHlt ffa ^ nfaHi I nftT 
*ft ^PBRn tfaTRT^t*R%HtfaTHftifaHitH$f He^MII I HTN H6l<m 3 TFft 
%, TRi H?R^t flWT % 'MKd H>T, ?lfa*l tfKI HER eft H<?t %, 'HIW HiT RE HR 
|, % t faft-HfoW ^9T I, I, HFR ^?T % HHR ffa I, faff ffa H#, 

SlW t Ht HH fiWH>{ HTR ^teTT 1 1 *t HR5T 6le11 t fa HR% ^§T ^ -3let M-^TeTT WT 
Mgrl l ^' | far Ht f&T HTTRET HRf frRT sftT HHTH HHT H$T t, •3TFPET <gl^ 
H^KUst I, 3T1W # tTRT W I, 3tN% ^-ITeR 3TT?4t I ■SR HeKI^ 

t tit I, ^ ’ft % wft ^ vm % i ?tr m t & wm\ I, ^ 

^T cPfff^E I^RTT Ft f'ftTT ^ 3N%-3N% ’TFT «ET T?T# ^ tTI^ ^5fT cEf *R ^ 

T# ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 1 1 ?tft % FIHT ^9T ^1# ^ 5^T I’STT, 

#3% ^5T ^ET 3R% RF% ^ ^ «t I ^ft f^f ^ T^gR I # '3FR 

R^T ^T ^ RR ^ eft ^ 3!N ^f I 

3ftT W <3TFT 3# % RtcT ^ 3RPT-3T?nT RR 31FT tr«|? 

%, %, ^R ?t ^ 1 1 '3RT HR H Ht H R HH 

HiR ?t Tl' t, ticF W ^ffHH -3TT T?T I, HHT ^'3ft' Hf H)R^T% HH Tt t, 

^$T, H*t 3RRM, H% g?f, H4t #? HH WR HH # 

1 1 ?tR I fa SHRT 5tRT ^T HRH 3R ^ HR W RRr H* W % HT 

H5?t TR) H^5f HFH TFT % '3R% «l4\H Sflftt ^ vhM< f^RT% v3«<t>I HRT WT «l<^ 
^HT I Ht ^ HH f^FF t, ^ HH f^RTpft 1 sEffrT ^t, ^ft ^?T I Hlft 

^jRR ^ftr m H$f, H^r ^r ' 3 RR hh 

?FH-^FH H^-H% H>R 3# t, H^t ?Tf^RT '3Rft t,^ Hfl# ^ 

^ ^ fteft |, HR FRft ’JPTHTFW 3f^ I, tt&nis ^ ^ ^ 
^t3f vSfl^f, T3IH -3(1^', H9frt 3fl% H*t 3jR)4i ^T 4)<^ <?Ff f^RR, \R% 

^Esh Ft '3TRT % I ^ 

^Hft ^?T ^f 3pft RR% ^T FHft HT^ Hit ^H) ??l^ tnell HFT HT, Rft RFHR 
I F^rfeR % ?ITHH TER tR% srf^FE HR 3^^ ^HT I^EHI I feRT ^HT? 
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149,“ T^cf) T5T TTTT TT ^ 3 fa>TT I 3TT TF I, 

T^f aftT TF t?t T$f T35TT fe> TT #T Rbtlll t TT FTTtit 
I 3}fcr I, FT% 3TR ^ TT>% t FT f^BW ^T TT^ - f , Rbxll TiT, 3fft 

forTT 3rf^ Ft TTnTT % cfT TT TTF F?&-F^ '3rftFF Ft% TTT % FTT T$f #T f^frTT 
FT FT^f 3IPt TT% % FTft ^$T T$t SflfarT TSrlt SfTrfr 1 TTffo ^[T % TT^ % f^ TF 

srrasrrj I fo Fnft Tfcfr % ^Bitft it zfo tt$ tt t£, t% # tt% far ft 
aftr 4,R(cir^ cHtrF ttt tt>^ 1 1 sfr #cft ^ t# =B!9?f t% tt t^t % TTT3r ? 

*bft% Wariir? 

Tt 3TFT ^#t, <3fTTT TT WT T^ fa IT *FIF 3R F*Tt-FT& FTTt faflR 
#H" T% 7R% TT 3TT ^ t 3fpC FTTt TlTt T>T TT «»<;tlfll % I 

far 3nT ^nt % Tt-Tf TiRTfT% T|T T% #T <ttT 3?, 3TFT ^Rt T#T^t #It 
TftTft ^H l ^ ^ttapft ^BT 3MT f c^HUT* 3 T^tTTT Tft fa?RT I 3ft TTTT 
3f t§t tt$ Ttarfa ^t t #r Trft yftra: Ft T*ft I ^farr ft Trafr^rFm Tft tttt 
ft, ^ T^t ’Tift % ftfaT ftft *!T T*T 3?tT 3IR T?lTTT 3^1 Tt FTft Tj5 Tift I W 
Tftfaftt%TtTTTftT^t3ftTT^g^TTTf3Tt#?3nTftfttT^ftft 9TRTC 
^3T Ft, 3ft TIT Mr TTT Tsift Tftt^TFfa^?TTTTTT#§3TTtTt;3TTTT 

ft gar %, Tt f&rr pr 1 , Tt tfi? Tft strfarf 3 1 , % tfi? ftrftrrTTtTT# 

ten % snrrft ftfar srrt airr srfat cfr T%-Tt T>i«ijTft tt t% t, sns-ftt ftta 
TFT? t #7 farftt I 3RT ^ ^ I [M] tTcF 0TT?TT I ^ ^ 

a^fcT ^f, ^TT forfr ?lf^T % I 

^rt^F^FFT^f ?lf^T 3IRft % il<^lcl % FT ^ I ^it #T M^frl «Bt 3f^ft 
<TCF % Wftti W& I Tt §Tf^T cBt^IT^f W f | f^TITR W I? W 
w %? s^r ^ ^rf^nrf wgw i 3i?l? ^it f^nr # ^ tf<r ^ 
?rf^T ^!T^ ?nt I ^Fra5t 5flHrr ^r4t ?Rf% 3^fcT ^ ^ f# 5^cFTr I 
FTft ITT T^f 3ir W % *FT 3TFT ^ | - *IF f^?l# %, ^ 

^5t %^T^5r % ^Ih %, y<^Rt ?rf^r%, ^raT-f^RiT ^i<;*Tl mf^H'T 

^nrar % 3rft ?rf^r fft 3 sir srr# % i 

tit v£t ^RT T^) <TCF % ^F f^r wti 31T tifraT % ^cT f<T 

t y^fcT # 3PIT FT TT^t %T^#T^FfM|T^fFT T%-T% «BIT 
1 1 ^TTT Tt fa'Jull ^t, ?^> TRT ^FT TF f3TT % I FT, ^ 

% Rir Mi’ll 'Jilt'll, ^ll^)*i f^ijl «i«»)< TF TFT §<tl % ^ 

f^F# ^«F TIT Ft Tf % T?«F PUjll*H Ft Tf % ^?T ^ TFRit ^t I 


66. The words in brackets seem to be addressed to somebody nearby, not to the audience. 
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# 333 ##, 333 'JlM'll 3# fa# #9T # fa# viHfcl ^ % rft 333 335 # 393 
tjfe#, 3333# 31^3 ft 553#3T I 335 eft 393 5jfe# 333 3?f fa far3 #F #31 #31 % 
#? ^FRT 393 fa# FT# fail# %, faf# 3# 9lf#3 #3T ft# #, 313T fa>3T #3T #3T 
#? FT # # 393 v3tt<& 3T? 333 «ldl 335# % fa 3f #91 «het 35T §33 % fa 
f#5ST §3TT I, 9lf#3 I 5533# fa J#T I, Ifl# FT # 31# % I fa# faf# 35T 3TF 
I 3#T far!! #F #31 353TT % 3#fa ## #T fail# % 3#? ## FT# f I F#fa# 
ft# 3%-3t # cRRXf# 331#, 331 # f 3#? F#f#3 3#f , 3#3T 5# 3^T 3S 

3##,53335i#9T33535^##3#§xt,3#3#?FTfa3fa533##9i###5##- 

#ft #r 3#3<jii i # # 3§3 f#3 # # #fa3 553 ## 5333 # 3f3T3 f#3r 3#r f#sn3 
% 533# 1# ## 5333# 3513 # 3T# I # 553# 5533# 9T#RT 3? 3# 3#7 3?# T# I fa* 
313 # fajf# '3TI# I 

33# # 55#f# 313 55313T I # FT# f#3 FT #9T # 3fT 3rt3 35# % #fa3 #fT 
afir tncjT, #jt# 3# 9Tfar, # 3113 313 7 # 353 35ig# 31139335 1 1 331-331 ^13933) 
#5# FT# 3FF I? 3f# 313, 33# 3?# 313 FIT# xjf# # 331 #3T #3T I? # FT# 
f#3T # # f#XT, 33# f#3 f#^3 3f# 3T3 % 3#fa 3T3T »jf# # FT 55# fa - 35# 
t 5533# 331# 3# # FTT3 #91 far 311# 3# 333T I # F#3 3f# 313 # # I 
3#T #t 313 f3 33 33# 1 33ffa 3113# #53T FT# 31# 311# # fa33# FTT3 #HT fa 
5# 3#f§191 3#, 33# # 3TT# 3# I TT 3#T 333353 #35 3#f§T9T 3# 35T 335# 1 5S#fa 
3j>8 3113353 3# J#3T 33#, 3S-f#3 335# 1 1 F### 3f ■3339335 1 fa FT# 3# 
33#, 333>-3ff#5#f 3#, 3F3-f#3RT ## I f3# 3#T FT 3#-3# 31# #^ 3# 
335# I 333T-f#33T #3RT, #3# # 31# # 3# t f#5 # 3#-f##T # 313# ## 
#335T3T# 91fT # 3135T 31^3#, # 31# 3# 1 533# I 3T# # t f#> # 313# 313 

# #, 313 3# F## 3# ■sffT 313# ## 3# ## 533# 31##3 331#, ^R^l# 331# I 

FT 3$f 3Tf# f#5 3*3^ 33T 333T # 5511# f#9TT # f#3, 353353T 3S3T 5511#, 3f #35 
3# % #t 33# 3f#t 313 #t ## 3# # I ^ 

^fl# 313, # #3 33 5511# t ## ## 333# 35F #F 31139335 %, #>3# ^t 
^35133T#3TT39335%33fi#5^t3##t55l3T## 9I^3f#353#%#F #T3#33T I 
#3# #551 # 39ft3 33I3T, 3# 3#3 3313T, 39ft3-f#f^3 3#f#5 5513 335 FT 31ft 
#9# # 39#3 331# 33 333 335 3513 #i# 3#3T, 5333) F3 # FT 3# ##, f# 313# 
#9t # 3# 39#3 331# #, 33 #5# # 35TT^T# 3## I ##t 313 3T3T #, 3# f#55T# 
3# 9lf#3, f#55J# 3# # 3T ^t3# #t ft, ## f#3T # ## 33# 313 #t# #3 313# 

# 33 5311##— v3FJ9lf#3, #Hf|#35 #35# 3# 9lt#3 ^13 35# # {## I # ## 3339335 

1 3#T f3 33# ## ## ^t 3F3 3339335 %, f$R3 5333# 33ff#5 f##13 #9T # 3?# 
f I #31#3R-#3 tl _ 

313##3#?3t#FT333T# 3533 31f# I #f#53 FT31##35T##^R3 

^##3T#,3fT#3Tg##3T%l35##?3# ? #3T31R335##l ? 35^^##9T 
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% 4t '3TT 'dldl, f 4 SFEft <3)<*1I % I SR <+41 Fldl %? ?R d)l^ 4l*1l - 4if4l 

4t% I?t Flfll 4l'll~4l<{l 4t SZRTTT 3?t 4l4 ^ R 3n\q«i «RT 4t T^t 4 <fl£ehi^ epj', 
«Ft4 4tTT-4r4t ^RT-falT T$f TJRT 1 1 Tift 4t4t t RTCT, cB# •STftjcB 3n^RB 
41^ 4)$i % ?n 4 i 4R-4I4I ^ <+)iH riw vjii^, 4)i? 4) t4t <jPi4ii Tiff 

TTEft | 

4tSR3R^t?q^4tFRrt4t3TRfcTSBT4t, ^Tft3R%T4t4fcr 
fcr 3 $, jrnft ^fi^nrMt^r^tqR, wr 4t sr Rft #?r t, f4Rt 
g5t 4 r % 3tft 4 T$f f^nrr, T4t 4^ 4t tfrt §4 1 v3rrc4t crr^it 4 4 cBtf 4ter 

tr4 m «r^ % 4t ?n?s|t # to 4^r s§4f ri 4 Rnfc, 4t eft t, tt 4 T4t 4Rr 

6 Hl4), f4)4t 3?tT 4 Tff f^TOT, 3Fl4 T^R % TFB^t 3FT ^fT trft?R 4> 4tf 4 SR ^Wr 
|3?T I 44t THR^f 4t4 t OTTT RR4 1 1 1R7 R^cfiTT ^ TTTT 4t SR ER 4t t 4t, 
?tt4 t% T$f 4f4R 4t ^44 T4t 4t?r tt4 set sr t^t fair, f4rft sftr % 
SIT for f%TT, TflcRT f^HT TTT^TT eft f4?T W I ^ g3IT f4> Tft I SR) 4t 4 % W 
sir fcr #tt 4 1 4 ^ sft 4«r 4 arrft 4r 4" Ti|4t ww# ganr, 4t grRT 

# SR |3TT, 4f4R 3W 4eqi<| ft Ft W I 4t f 4 srf^FE SR 4FT T7RT t s^T 4, ?R 
FT 1$TFR ft I 3lf4sF SRftRft | ^ifsTB f 4 ftft 4, ^ 4 4^T cfJRT %, 3#SF 
^W% % for TJRT 1 1 SFTOfT^- TR TTF 4) T% TiKUl^, ©ft Tn4t4R, TTT ft 
«bU<gi^, SETftTft, R TR TRF % I ftt-ftt tM t r 4 R^TT f^TrTT 3lf^ ^ 

RT FTl^ TRT SR | TFfr 4t #T 3?Tq4) 3lRRcB | ^T 4t^T 
*fcr I TR TRt t -3TFT, TR F T T^TT^TT^TT^f^'%, Tit cbl^l^ %, TR 

wt 1 r wr4 t?rk sr 4 I fan ^t c^4r ft 4 ?t ^ 
W SR^r^TTI 

FT, f4r TT) TR TTT Tg4l % f4> ^TT «BRT OTRRT) I ^%T 

^ ^ R ^ 4t 4t|t ^^4f^TF^n4i4tsitt% <wft si4t ?t^r4 

'SrflRRT T % SR 3RT ^ -^f 1 1 ^ftf^TT ^Mc||< TFT '3IRTT % I WRIT, 

% 4t Ft TTTJT f4i# TRT IfRRT Ft I 3R F^4) R4 4 4t% # t f4) 

^ ^ *1^ ^ ^ ^T?l4 1 f% TR 4^ 1 1 TT) 4 Tjsr T# Fl4 t, 3l4n I 
Tt 3fR*tt Ft ^t, FT S^j 3TT?4t f^lclivjft TFKM T$f Ft 3fRT t, R cRF 4 Tt #T 
^ TiFR f% TT SRj 4 ^ 4f4)»l FT SR) 4t TTRT =BT *H«hl PtTRT 
Ti^T ^ Tt fcF? I TR4 '3TR 1 TTFBt '3RTTT f^TRT TTf^ST, '3TT3RR T^t f^TRT I 
^»<»)<7i Frit f4>ft f 4 r %, aftr ^rf R^t ^R tft tfRT 1 1 4t R^t 

f 4 *Rl % F^-FT^ FRr f% FT STcF ^t TTRT TiT 4RT f44 I 

TI%? ^RT ^R> M, TTT f44, TT TF% ^t Ft, TTl4 SET IRTJ 
^R) Ft, RTTR ^T WST ^ Ft #T TTT ^R T5T RFSI €t5F Ft I 4t# §T I 
3R 144) TTFt '3RT Ft4t, ftffi4t ?lf4T Ft4t 4t T^TT I 3Rt JR Ft, T4t Ft 4t?ET 3RT 
RTT ^T 1 3FTT T^f 4tR fiRT 4t ^ % 3Rt OflTT^ft, R 1 1 4^ 
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FtqFTT Ft ^Ft FtiFT qFf I FqFT qiF F F fo F$T F TTcF-TTcF FT^cFt 
afft fFFtqqq ^r, qfF? -?iFtF>Ff Ftq> Ft# ftq# qrfFF aft? fa? wsifar F 
ci<<wt 1 #f*t, iqq-Ffq qgq F?r F qFf FtFt qrfFq % qj$ 3 % qFf ^tl J i aft? qji3 qF 
Tjftw I qFqTcTFfaqFf Fl a?q 3j5 qfa Ft Ft Ft I qFF SIT? ft q?iq? Ft qFf =B?qT 
F#tF tscRTI 

Ft ?q q?F qr faq Fqft qfaq qr F aft? F qq qF Ft qqFt I cFTff^rr arraqq 
#t jfaq F fasTR % fF F?pft $TfaT Ft I fa FT «npT FFT q>? qqft F I qF^ qFT 
jfT qq?IT SIT ?ft q?q igq, Ft Ft q?q f^T fa aft? 3?fa q# 1% qF % TR 
#nf qF (FT igsiFW q? F, qffq qffq Tt’t Ffaq - arq qF sifar <jfFqT qt aq qFt 
Ffaqqqfq tpfrt ft qqF 1 1 ft, an? Ft qffqq qf , am? aqqq F qfr t q?q? 
arfa qft qqiF qFf qF qqffa an%? FrqtFF$T «raqr I Ft qfFqq % «rrt % oftr 
qFF qqrq qFf F 1 Ft friF Fst qT qF Ft qq faq §aq i <*qft q?q ^ifF< % 
f# FRRT F$T apft qftsPT «FT q#, qFt qF q#, qq qFf sfffF ?F I 3PT? <jPlql *f Wt 
Ft, qq Ft Tit FFTt vjqFT 3% Ft qift F qsF # I 3FR FRff F$T 3 #tF SIRFFT 
Ft qq Ft FRRT qFR FtdT I, qF I fa FF afat qt qqiff, ^FT FRRT <$5 GIFT 
3*T cRfF pqiFT anq^qq Ft qRTT F aft? aft? qTFf F fa F*T ?q WT «lf|fl q?Ft F, 
3TT% qp? Rq faqq ^TTcTT % I Ffaq FT F$T qT ^FelT qFai Ft FtfiT F anfa F=lTSftq?TT 
fa TlsRT, 3NFt HHddl fa ?T£RT, afar qF q^RT I 'SFR ^FFT efit eRT ^Ft TRkIT 

^icftqt dml cptt q^TT #r f^rtT cptqT i Fqf^q % dt ff^t qrcfar FtdT Ft 

F #T FT#F # 3TFR5t WcTRTT % F ^Ft =FFdT f% ^fF eHlt FFR «T%, F’Rt FtF 
| OTTT ^TFT^ t F*TTft #TT FT f^t^t ^5 qFtqt ^f, W-Ft W F 

0||shH u l §l? MFlFt TftRT FT aftT^TF W -3Rft dFf F I F*T SITSTT 4><cl F ■sftT ^tf^RfT 
efjfF fFr % qpf ?ff^t % f^Rqq, tr Ft ^rnt i Ftq> F, #tR ?qft f^t tr? ^did4t 
F % ^rt F?r f ^ ^nfrt wx »ft Ft^ w ^nFt F, ’Jvt ^n# F x Jm ^q qq^t 
q?t TSTT q>^Ft F, Ft PR 'FRtt F I FTTf^R ^T Ft^RTT TFTT F fF Ftf^RK Ttt (£dl F 
^ft «Mt cnsfR q?rF % f#r ’ft i anf^rc ttrr q?Ft F, wr# qrff ft Ft qFf 
% 3 tft Pi4)iFr qqRT F ^ftt FtF, ciRR q?Ft F ^t ^fFqr F I^sih 
% ^ftr iffi i giF t # i mt F§t ff RtdH ^ qRR FT, q>Ri?i% Ft, Rt «5W 
Ft Fq qqrF, Ft anq^qq) Ff^qq F Ft fh qqrF -sfiF 3117 1 q§q Ft Fq qqF F, 
^tt % 3 ftt q Ftsftt qt qq wft qr?RT q?Ft F 1 

q>F qqt 3 jn«b5t f^tF ^tftF FtFt F 1 f^tF qt 3nq?qq> Ft qF F Ftr ?3 tF 
qfFiq FqF q^ qFf qF 1 fF qr^ ^rqftqjT F Ftr F’tr’F % Fqr qF Ft Frt frtF qqEq 
q>Ff F? f^iq qqq qrF Ft, ^qq F?t qq^t ftqr F, Fq FF^IF Ft tf qnF \ 
qF? qtq qq?rF F IF? fF qftr qF F?it % qrF Fr TFqT qrtFq 1 qqt *t TFqq ^ < qt 
F^t qF i q qr Pt^Ft 1 3iq Fq Ft ft qq FFt % Ptqqr tsF F qq F?F % 1 Fq fFrFt 
% qsrF qFf qsqr tufF^IFr Fft qrq qF qq?r F qFf qrFt fF> qFr qtF F?t qt, 
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fa^NeF I tRlT E5T ftft ERE ft fftRft #T ^ Elft ft Elft ft ^ ET EE 

mifi ftieftE55*iftfftE5Eft?nE$ft ft? -gft EtE5 

ET?eT SFjfftE EEET 1 1 EET ET^T ftteft I FlR ft$T Eft $TTE % fi|eTEF EET 5Rft 
% e|R ftft EEE % 5ETft WFEET Eifif EEeft Efk ftft E% ft$T % f?FT E5^ ERHI Eftft 
E^ eft, ftft Eftft cB^TT | eft 3ft EET TTE3T ft Eftf EEeft I s?Hlft fttfft # tfo 

FT EE ftsff ft fftEefT Eft, ftfftFT 3Nft ftr ET Rft Tft #T EFlft TRft ET EFFft EE ET 
Eft, foftt ft Eifcft TFT#ET E# Eft, Efk ftftf ft |ETT I E5, .^fR ftfttEft l^t ERET 
EI5ft t>Eft I 3FR 31TE FT ET fftER Eft eft ftt fttE EF?ft f ftft yMl EEsfte) 'FT ftft 

gft Et aroftt j^eet ft E^ft t Et et srcft ft?T Eft <|ftEET ewtr % ft ^riftt t^tt 

E^f ER EE>ft, ET5T ETftf % E^t 5ETft T5TT Eft I EF 3TTqft FT f=TER Eft Eiqft EEft 
EJTft fftET f% FT EFFft T^TT Elft ER TEFft, ^ft ftftT 5ETft 7ET Eft EE EEE ETTOEft 
5TTftt ReMetl Eeft Eftt EEffo ETEfti #T 5Elft EE ft E5 EET 5tftt ET%E ftF Eft? 
ftt SlfftE 5t, SlfftEET Eft-Elft t, FTTft SlfftE % 7ETET #T 5ETE EEft Eft£ ElfftETE 
ERft Eft ETE Eftf 1 1 t E% ftST ER36E ^fftET ft fcHejft SlfftE 5Eft ETfE 'EfaeF t, 
Eft^ ftft5 E# ftfftFT EEE> ETftE^ftfoEtftEftftSTEft STfftE ft EFlft FT for 
3J9f>p3f | 3nfi<jR SlfftE ft$TEft Et ftftt %, ERET Eft, EEi Et TREE Eft #T E5 fSET Eft 
% FT fft? E# ^iftft Elft fftnft ft E# $#E EEf ^T ft I FT 3EFf Tjft, 

^?T ?ft ReF=EE FT <3Trf^rft ^srf^RR ^11% wt TFT 3 FtT ft REf I TJR 
fjRT ^?T feTETT I FT^ ^3FR ^ ^ftT TEFET I 

FIRT ^?T ^RRR FRT, Tpft FTT? Ff9E OTERT ^ ^ ^ ft, -3TFRT v&ft 

^ %, 55FFT ^ RETE^ cjft cR? ft, ft FE^ ftep OTIFft eft ft ERT ^ET 

*E I 3R FT iJ#eE ft ?ft ^ EFE I, ffteEFT ?ft TFTT I, fft^RR HEIR #TT % #T 
ft FnfcRft ftFftft 5ft 5fteT Iftw ^TRft TftFE I ^T «jft Eft ErRT, 
erf <£ EFT <R, sift eTfft TlfteftftETftft^ ll Flft ft?T ft Tft 

gft t ft ft?T ft 1 1 f^;qft eft I ft <3|f^|cheU, ftfftFT ERtff ^EeiHR I ft ftt FTR 
ft?T ft FjfTft Eft ft 1 1 ftnft I, ^ % ftE t, ERftt I, fftrra t, Eft Flft ^?T ft ftET 
§3E, 5TRft ET^ft TFT3EE I ftt Flft EE % #T E% ft?T ft EfftHT EE % 5ft 3ft 
vnmni % i 

Elllftftf f ; TIE 5Eft ft?T Eft t ft^FT EnfftftE ft 5Eft ft?T Eft gftef ER feET, T#E 

ftfa Plehlell, TFTRETE ft #T EEEFE ft EnfftftE ift T5 TTEEE ft EEffftj Efrfel ftE 
T^EeE Elk ft\EET Eft fft?TFft ft Elk ET?PT-^PT 5ft ER fteE ft, 5ft EReTT ft ^k 
eR5-eR5 Eft ft# Elft ft Eft 3RFT-EEFfT EReft ft, Et 5ft fft^Elftt ft Elk 5ft E1E E^ET 
ft fft> FT gfftET ft FTRT Eft 3T1ET 5EE ft, 5Elft Eft grfftR ft Et EReT ft ffteRR "Eelft 
ft ft, Rftf EReT ^ ftTE EEFT-3ME ftt^ft ?fft, TJ^T Eft Eftft eft Et EFRrfk ftt ETTft 
ft Elk EEEE EffER Eftf 5>eE I ETFT EITIET Enft E^ftf ERE ^ ET5T Iftj# ft^T ft ftt ETFERt 

El ERlfti ft EflFTT 5tET I^RT ET ETJEE5T i^E Elk ESTREE EFT FElfft ^fT ftteTT ft <ftk 
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f?R3T star ft, W fatal ftftlT % 3Tlft? 3TI 'IT fatal ftleTT ft fai g? 3ng*ft gReT 

g* Wlf^T % I g? 3TT R gftf fatal ftftlT % SIR TOT % 3IT Tft ft *H g^RR? 
ft gi yu ig ft 3T gfftta gft^T % qr ft^T ft, ft gftf, tafat gg fa 3TR gRg ft? TO 
% HHlfab ft fttT Rft 3ft 331? % 3TTW 3TT3T ftfa 3|ftf 3[R ^ ggffo g^g 3rt 3TIR 
%, 3* ■3IRT I, gRPT-SITR 3Tfa Jlftftf cET gftft l|Tg 3TTCT gftl % | 

^eft RT 3R % ?ft TOR ftsftrgigTftangfaftftftft 3TRft cFFT % % gg& 
tblletalO gfalT STOTOT ft, TOS-RR #T Tigft gftl sETfa eft g? fftfTR 35T TFT ft 
^ftffa fataR % g$3R 3>lft sErfifalft ftfa 3ftf ft, gift ^fafT gft ?gft 3TO fair ft, 
3R gRRT gft TRtao ftta TST ft, 3?T 'ifgft gft 3ftfi!T9T I, ftlfaft eft 3TR I eft ftft TTRTT 
TeRT ftfa4 WU % 'jft TftT #, fteTigftt ?ft fata Tpft ft fa Tft, 

?T FR <£fa 3ft, F*T 3F3? gft, ?g ^ftel fttgfat^vftggsgiftfig? ggftR 
ftR eRF 3ft ftg I 3ft eftg 3RT gR^lft 'IT TfalT 3?f£pE gT?ft ft eft gftf efa Tftft #T 

eftg 3Jift ft> 33ft g|g 3f|ftft I 

eft ft gftt gift ft 1 FR -3lk '3TTT '31T<jfcbei eft 3RTft ft ft^T ft FR W I g? ftt 
Fgft fa^, ?*nt 3fe& gpg ft ggffa wr I eftftf % fat* gggf £ fag, ft?ff ^ fag 
fagft 3j$ gg fI girft 33 wr 1 1 Tut TRft grgft ft to% ^ fag, g§rr eEfag TRft 
I ^T gfT gfa^PT gRR ft, ^fat ftft eftg TR?fa t 331$ #T 

TI^ ?t ^IT, gt ^TeT g# % 3fa ^ 'jft % ^REt fa?fa TEftxFfT t faj 

%# gfagr # ^ 1 1, ttp gfa^T I ^faR ^rft $ wt gfagr ^f RPt 

% ^ ^ I wt ^ ^ fag #r ^ gTR ^ fag cRiff% iEifagjift Tigg 
# 'ft# faefa I eftnt gft •3ipt ^ i ^t %t farm ggr #rr t faj gR efar it 
Rfa t, faw t, &m WFmr^ftT^ gfaR ^f faM, %Fft ^r i ^ 

gTTrl # cETfe ^Kfa4i F*ft ?Et faefT I? %Fft ?ET ^IT? 
spefr \3<1^ «RT ?t «b<«ft fataT^ «it I ^f, 4ich(l ’ft •3T55T ^ R?T f*fa, fifa I 
w % ^ #r ^ ^ ^ ^ faifa - 'ram girff gg?r cEt wfa ^gr, 

<^ts 6Hit raR ^ Rg ?g TfaT ^ raR ?fa ’fr ^ra ofa rr 

f '3ftr pf f girg % fag ggffe to 3ft 3>FFft eft 3R^ft ^rar g^f ?Ht, ftt TOeft 

Rleft % I 3R ^T T3R ^ eft ?*T *1^ ?in<;, e)fa>g 3ft OiMeoei *iq<jqq> % gt 

eft ?n gft to gft gror ft^ft ^ftr gft-gft tr #t #r ft gggft ftlgg faftgT, 
gg% fag ffaTT ?t #r grr^ grft ft tot ft, gftffaj to arraft, fgft gp- 3 rft gift 
iftft i 

?g Rgr w gft Rg ^Eifa ft i ggr gift ft girg giR gft gg ^ ? ^R gng toii 
ft?^tftg^FrftM§ft3ftftTfttft gTTg gRT? w ft gRTf grar? Rrcft gftt fftgir 
fftgr 1% girrr grar ft ggr? girg grar eft3ngftftlr3ngft3flT'3ngft#rft| 
[nifaqTJ i ?g gg girg nidi ft -sflr gftg ft? «hl^ grrg nidi oftr gift ftt ft faggr 
fag 3ng w ft 3igft gr ft 3llr gg^g gpR gft i girg gRT ?ft girg ^ T?ft gift ft, 
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FRF F$t FRFT % I FT 3R F^f, F^STT 3ft FRFT, FPft %, F*ft I, FF FFF FTCF ^TRTT 
3nF#?FFt,F^F^'3fft#f#FFftgF#t, '3?lT#t ^FTPftlFFftlFftlFT 
Ft TFFT F^f FtFTI Ft FRF FTFT FF 33JT Ft £ FFt t FT FF^T %WT #, FF I, FFT^T, 
FF? F$, FF Fitf 3RRT Ft% Ftt ft ^df fa HTTeT FTFT F3 ^ FtFF 'ft Ftft ft §3 
'jIT^PY FFFit I Ft ^t FEt f I 

Fft-Fft fe* ^farr *t Ft F?t t, F*nt t&t fr 3fR ffft f3 tffeet frft Fifa* 

3F*t FTFT Fff FTfar x ^ 3Fff FpJ FF ft Ft, FTf T^ERT Ft, W FTFFT FRFT % 
vHl % #T Ft <?l'l'*l Plfq Ffa TRT FTF % FF SRFf Fit <t<9cl f, FeEt t>, FFFit 'FlfaT 
f ^ftF ft faft % I FF, 3TF 3& ^FT FTFT I FF Wt Ft 3TTF FFT F^t I FF faF! 

3TF FFT ft FRT FF Fifff Ft #F FR - 

FRT faF! FF f^F! FF faF ! 

[Translation begins: 

Sisters and brothers, 

You heard just now that I had last come to Satara twenty-three years ago. 67 
That is a pretty long time. 1 am myself surprised that I have not come here all 
these years and particularly not during the last ten to twelve years. Anyhow, 1 
am very happy to be in this great historic city which has played a great role 
during India’s freedom struggle. You have mentioned in your manpatra that 
there should be a military training centre. 68 Well, I do not know about that. As 
you know, we have the largest military academy near Poona. It is a beautiful 
place where our young men are trained for the army, navy and air force. 69 

I want you to consider one thing. What is it that makes a nation powerful 
in the modem world? We talk of the armed forces and I agree that they are 
necessary. But even there the picture has been changing. There are more 
technicians, mechanics and scientists in the armed forces. The nature of the 
weapons too has changed. Swords are out of place. They have become child’s 
play. A different kind of training is necessary today. 

Now, we are all agreed that we need to build a strong India because it is 
fairly common knowledge that no country or people can remain free unless 
they are really strong. It can be done only by a firm grasp of modem scientific 
knowledge. 


67. See fn 63 in this section. 

68. See fit 64 in this section. 

69. See fta 65 in this section. 
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The tales of bravery of the Rajput heroes are famous to this day. Who has 
not heard of Maharana Pratap? There was no dearth of personal courage and 
valour. Yet Rajasthan fell again and again to foreign invaders. That is because 
they had failed to keep in tune with the times. The world advanced, new weapons 
made their appearance while they remained in their old ruts. The Rajputs lost 
when their armies were confronted with the modem cannons. Similarly, the 
British conquered India not because of their superior might but with their new 
weapons and techniques. The Indians steeped in ignorance and pride failed to 
change with the times and became weak and backward. 

The most important thing today are science and technology and their off- 
shoots. India had become backward in these fields and so fell a prey to the 
British, French and Portuguese imperialists. That is because we did not keep 
pace with modem science and military technology, other nations advanced and 
amassed great wealth and power. So, we have to be quite clear in our minds 
that in order to be powerful in the modem world we must keep in tune with the 
times. In fact, we must be ahead of the times in scientific research. That is the 
only way in which we can defend India and build a strong and affluent country. 
The West has become affluent through science. So can we. It is true that it 
means a great deal of hard work. No country has ever progressed without hard 
work or sacrifice. That is what history teaches us. 

There are often heated debates about the ideology that should be followed — 
capitalism, communism, socialism or Gandhism in India. I agree that it is 
important to have a proper ideological approach to our problems keeping 
Gandhiji’s teachings and principles in mind. We have thought fit to adopt a 
socialist pattern of society as our goal. Not that it is a very rigid dogma but 
generally speaking, we have preferred socialism which means that we want to 
assure equal opportunities for progress for all. It will take time. But that is our 
goal. 

However, the fact of the matter is that whether we adopt socialism or 
communism or capitalism as our ideology, each one of them has to be backed 
by science and technology and machines and hard work. This is what you will 
find in capitalist America or communist Russia. Science knows no ideology. 
There is no capitalist physics or chemistry or communist zoology. People think 
that there are great differences among the different ideological camps. The 
fact is that they are all offshoots of modem science and its application. Capitalist, 
socialist, communist countries are all following the same path. Otherwise, they 
will become backward. We must get that clear. Therefore, it has become 
imperative that on the one hand, we should cherish and abide by our ancient 
ideals and principles, our noble cultural and literary heritage. We must hold on 
to Gandhiji’s teachings which led us to freedom. At the same time we must 
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remember that the modem world is a product of science and the country 
which fails to understand it becomes backward and weak and cannot hope to 
get rid of its poverty. Therefore, with the coming of freedom our first priority 
has been to bring about an economic and social revolution in order to uplift our 
entire society. 

We have set up the Planning Commission and other bodies to go into the 
question of how best to utilise our scant resources for maximum benefit and 
progress in India. We have completed the First and the Second Plans and are 
now drawing up the Third Plan. If you want to know what we have achieved 
during the first two plans you should read the plan appraisal documents or 
better still travel around India. 

It is a good thing that people travel a great deal in India nowadays. For one 
thing, you get to see the myriad forms of India. Those who fail to recognise 
this cannot understand India. You live in India, a beautiful, famous state in 
India. But it is only a part of India, not the whole. There are other provinces of 
Tamil, Telugu or Kannada or Bengali speaking people. All of them together 
constitute India. So, it is a good thing to recognise India’s diversities. India 
belongs to all of us. Satara town and district, and Maharashtra belong not only 
to you but to all of us too. You must understand this great country of ours 
because unless you keep the national perspective in mind instead of thinking 
only of parochial interests, India will be weakened. It has happened in the past. 
We must not allow narrow parochial interests to overshadow national interests. 
You can feel this when you travel in India, 

You will also find that there is a great churning in the country. New projects 
are under way even in the rural areas where a new vitality is evident. New 
industries are coming up in the urban areas. All these things show that this 
ancient land of ours is putting on a new garb. The face of the country is going 
to be completely transformed. These are all signs of a revolution which is 
spreading among the people. Their entire way of life will change with the new 
forces of energy and new projects which have been started. Production 
techniques are improving both in agriculture and industries. Fertilizers, good 
seeds and small machines are being used. They made a great difference. You 
can see for yourselves how the farmer in India is gradually coming round to 
the new way of thinking. Our villages are being completely transformed. 

One of our fellow countrymen has been given a shield, many other prizes 
also; because he has produced maximum paddy in Bombay State (how much 
has he produced? 149) 70 one hundred and forty-nine, fifty minus one, maunds 

70. See fn 66 in this section. 
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produced in one acre. This is quite a lot, there is no doubt about it. I cannot say 
that all other peasants should also produce this much, it is difficult, but it 
shows how much we produce, how little, and how much more we can. So it 
is increasing in other places also, not so much. And the more we progress in 
this, the more our country’s strength grows. Because, for the country’s growth, 
it is important that production from agriculture grows and some surplus remains. 
This surplus can be used for setting up factories. If there is not enough surplus 
from agriculture, how will the factories be made? Where will the money come 
from? 

So, you will see if you travel through the country that gradually our peasants 
are following new ways, and our villages are changing. 

We have taken up huge projects, setting up of heavy industries and river 
valley projects. I have just been to see the Koyna project. I have visited all the 
projects in India. The Bhakra-Nangal of Punjab has become famous all over the 
world. But I found some differences in the Koyna project. The work has been 
done very well. But the thing to remember is that the whole thing is hidden in 
the bowels of the hills. Outwardly, the hills remain the same as ever. But eighty- 
nine miles of roads and industries have been built deep in the hills. [Laughter] It 
is only when you go inside that you understand how powerful nature is. 

We derive our sources of energy from nature. Those who understand 
nature well can harness its sources of energy for their own use. What is science? 
It is understanding the forces of nature. The West advanced because they have 
understood the forces of nature. You cannot even dream of the full extent of 
nature’s hidden resources. You know about electricity, steam power or the 
latest atomic energy. The more man recognises nature, the more power he 
acquires. 

Koyna gives you an idea of what we can do with the latent energy in 
nature. Wherever we have harnessed it, we have been able to achieve a great 
deal. The Koyna project will generate electricity. It will also supply water for 
irrigation. Electricity has become a symbol of India’s progress. 

You can gauge the extent of progress in any country by the amount of 
steel and power it produces. You can make out from these two figures whether 
a country is advanced or backward. Steel and power are essential for various 
things. We are setting up huge steel plants. The West has advanced over 200 
years because they have vast surplus of coal and iron ore. They learnt to 
recognise their potential and harness them to their own use. Then came the 
discovery of electricity. They used it to the fullest advantage. 

There are big tasks before us. We have to step up our production of steel 
and power. The most urgent priority is to increase agricultural production because 
there can be no progress without that. It is obvious that wherever an effort has 
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been made there has been great success. In today’s world only those who are 
well-educated and capable of understanding the times can make headway. So it 
is very important to educate our young boys and girls. But the educated must 
not run away to the cities in search of white collar jobs. They ought to stay in 
the rural areas and help to improve agriculture, set up small industries. We do 
not want the cities, like Bombay and Calcutta, to expand at the expense of the 
villages. Our first priority is agriculture. 


Two, as I said, we need to produce steel and mine coal. Thirdly, we have 
to set up machine-building industries. How can we continue to import machines 
from outside? We will remain at their mercy. We must produce our own 
machines if we want to industrialise rapidly. Four, we need power, electricity, 
thermal power or atomic energy. Behind all this is education because it is only 
the literate educated countries which progress. 

These are the four or five essential steps which we have to take. We would 
like to do everything at the same time. But everything requires enormous 
investments. We cannot get money from outside. What does wealth mean? It 
is not gold or silver which are merely tools of trade. Steel is far more important 
than either. The world can do without gold and silver but not without steel. 
Wealth is what we produce by various means, from land, from industries, 
village craft, etc. Even a new chair or table made by a carpenter constitutes 
new wealth, anything that is produced by the effort of human beings. The 
wealth in the hands of moneylenders is not real wealth because nothing new is 
created. It is only a transfer of wealth from one pocket to another. We have to 
produce more wealth in order to make India prosperous, more goods from 
land and industries, etc. The more we produce the greater will our wealth be. 

We must produce all essential consumer goods in the country like food, clothes, 
etc. 


The other thing is to ensure that the new wealth does not remain in the 
an of a few people. It is not proper that a handful of people should become 

nch at the expense of the masses. This is where socialism comes in to ensure 
the equitable distribution of wealth. Everybody cannot be exactly alike. There 
are great men. But not everyone can become great like Shivaji. However, 
everyone must get equal opportunities for progress which is not available today. 
The children in the rural areas are deprived of even the basic amenities of life. 
GraduaUy we will see to it that everyone gets equal opportunities. 

What does that imply? It means that everyone should be assured of tl*«s 
basic necessities of Ufe like food, clothes, shelter, education and health cares, 
an a means of earning a livelihood. After that, every individual can progres- s 
according ; to » his strength. Without the right opportunity, talented young children 
are wast . e must see to it that everyone in India, particularly boys and girl s 
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should get proper opportunities. Then each one can go as far as he can. There 
must not be grave disparities between the haves and the have-nots. It is not 
right. We cannot sweep away all differences. But the gulf should not be wide 
either. 

This is the kind of future that we envisage for our country. All these things 
are possible today with the help of modem science and technology. We can 
increase production enormously. A couple of centuries ago, it could be said 
that it was impossible for everyone to be well-off. The poor would remain with 
us. But today mankind possesses the wherewithal to ensure a good standard of 
living for everyone in the world provided they are willing to work hard and do 
not bring down a rain of destruction upon their heads before that. Ultimately a 
nation progresses only through hard work. There is no alternative. This is 
on the one hand. On the other hand, it is obvious that India can progress 
only if there is peace in the world. If a world war breaks out, all our efforts 
will come to naught. If there is an attack on India, it is our duty to defend 
ourselves. But our attention is engaged in these matters a little more than 
necessary while the time to do the essential tasks slips away. But the foremost 
duty of any country is to protect and defend its freedom. If it is unable to 
do that how can it progress otherwise? So that is the most important duty in 
any case. 

I do not say that there is any grave danger immediately. But as you know, 
over the last year or two there have been some attacks on our border areas 
which is not a good thing. We hope and shall try to resolve these matters 
amicably. But it is in the nature of a warning that a nation or race which becomes 
slack and complacent and forgets that their foremost duty is to defend their 
country’s freedom heads for a fall. Therefore, we must be vigilant and at the 
same time concentrate our energy on the task of building a strong nation. After 
all, strength does not come with shouting slogans or taking out processions, in 
Satara. We need modem scientific knowhow. We have to industrialise the 
country and produce the essential consumer goods in our own country. We 
must be self-reliant in the field of military armaments and equipment. We should 
not have to look to others for help if we want to be really strong. 

For instance, the air fares play a very important role in modem warfare. 
We must therefore make our own planes instead of buying them from England 
and America. That would put us at their mercy. Some people think that we 
should be under the protection of the big powers. We want to maintain friendly 
relations with all the countries. We have no desire to go to war with anyone. 
But I cannot understand how it helps any country, particularly one so large as 
India to tie itself down with a military agreement. It seems extremely improper 
to me and dishonourable to our country’s fair name. Such bonds cannot add to 
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our freedom. I simply cannot understand it when some people want us to do 
such things. Our policy has been to maintain friendly relations with all the 
countries but to be self-reliant and free to express our views. We do not wish 
to enter into any military pacts. Others are most welcome to do so if they wish. 
Those who want to join a military pact do so out of their weakness or a feeling 
of insecurity. The moment you allow yourselves to feel that you cannot defend 
your own country, half your freedom is gone. We must feel that we can 
overcome any crisis and withstand the biggest forces in the world. This is not 
a boast. There is no doubt about it that there are very powerful nations in the 
world. But that does not mean that we have to bow down to the greatest power 
on earth. Ultimately, a nation’s strength lies in its people, in unity and a 
determination to hold on to their freedom even it means great sacrifices. You 
must remember that a nation with such an outlook is invincible. 

India lost again and again in the past because of our internal disunity and 
fissiparous tendencies. The enemy came and set one man against another. We 
must not fall into that trap again. We must foster unity and cooperate with one 
another. We must get rid of casteism and communalism which have weakened 
us in the past. The majority of the people in India are Hindus. But there are 
mi llions of Muslims, Christians, Jains, Parsis, Sikhs and others. Most of these 
religions have flourished in India for thousands of years. Many of them are 
indigenous to our country. We must all live together as one family. 

Take the castes. The caste system has weakened us terribly in the past by 
creating tremendous disparities. It cannot coexist with socialism and democracy 
because the caste system believes in disparities and divides the people into 
compartments. There are other divisive forces which we must fight against. 
We must remember that India is respected in the world because of our ability 
to work together. The moment we forget our nationalism we will become 
weak and lose the respect of others. When an Indian goes abroad, his passport 
shows that he is a citizen of the Republic of India, not whether he comes from 
Bengal, Maharashtra, Gujarat, Madras, Mysore or some other province. That 
is how you are treated abroad and respected because India is held in respect. 

I want you to remember that we are living in a revolutionary world today 
amidst profound changes wrought by modem science and technology. Man is 
now looking to the Moon. Constant vigilance is extremely important. We have 
received a warning already lest we slacken or become complacent. It is a kind 
of a race and if some people wish to relax, others will not wait but go ahead. 

We have been bom in these revolutionary times which is a matter of great 
good fortune for us. It is a great challenge for people who have vitality. New 
avenues are opening up. There are difficulties and we have to work very hard. 
We cannot achieve anything by shouting slogans or taking out processions. 
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The youth in particular must be fully aware of the times that they live in. It is a 
ruthless tough world and yet the rewards for hard work and effort are many. 
The revolutionary times that we are living in provide great opportunities to 
people for progress. Why should anyone lose heart as some people seem to 
do? It is true that the government cannot provide jobs for forty crores of 
people. But why run after jobs? If they have the courage, let them do something 
productive. 

I have seen India changing a great deal during the last fifty years. We have 
seen many of our dreams come true. But we have new dreams for India now 
because this is a never ending story. The youth of today will perhaps see our 
dreams come true. They should be prepared for the responsibilities that the 
future may bring. 

When we shout Bharat Mata ki Jai, whom do we refer to? A woman sitting 
in a cave? Have you ever thought about it? All of us together are Bharat Mata. 
India is not something apart from us. [Applause] India is her people, past, 
present and future. At the moment it is you and I. Tomorrow the next generation 
will take over. It is a never-ending process. We have to help in the uplift of our 
country and build a strong independent India. 

Big developments are taking place all over the world and in India. We 
should welcome them even if it means facing dangers. We should be fearless 
for in that will lie our victory. 

Now I have to go to Poona. So you will excuse me. Jai Hind! Please say 
Jai Hind with me thrice. 

Jai Hind! Jai Hind! Jai Hind! 

Translation ends] 

9. At Umedpur, Sholapur: To the Vimukta Jati Parishad 7 

wi ^t, 7S ^ wit, ^ 

3TF3T If WIT 'Ullrl” ' 3 IPIT^I H6n (3^ 

PET ycbdl, ^RT Tf?f 3>PT 3lPl3) TSftT % ^1% 

71. Speech inaugurating an all-India conference of denotified tribes, Umedpur, Sholapur, 1 1 
April 1960. AIR tapes, NMML. 

72. Sabhapati seems to be Keshavlal referred to in the second sentence. 

73. This refers to the communities denotified under the Criminal Tribes Laws (Repeal) Act 
1952. See also SWJN/SS/19/p. 484, item 18. 
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tot, RRi Rt *t f^F STtRTJf *t f^R % '3TPTT Riff RT RTR ft f«F to 

#, fagRR ^TTfrT #Rf% R?»tt R# 3TTRT RT I fRto % RRRTt ftoTT ftolT #T 
3TF3T RfT RFTRt flIH’t '3TPTF |[ I 

tft *t RfT R§RT, ^ ^5 RTfRt % RfT RR R? to ^ fto I *TR> R5tf toiq to RRF 
% RT, Ref 3xT? Rto, tot RTR % RRto it to to ^5t RRf I to to RRtfR to to 
RRT RjTJ to vito RpJ ttosfT SIT % to RT RRT Slto to to te^cKI ^TlfvT to toR 
•311% t 3*1 to RIR ’•'IN Rift ft TfT %, \ddtol RTRTTft 4l«bft Rift ftoto I toRT, to \ito 
r^t fto to mt ^ rtr r§r tomeT toto tor tore* RRFift toRift to Rif # to 
Rfnpjtcr RRto rtr ftoRjR Rift toto i to r>i?t rir Rfto ift rttf ft Rnto ^iBr, ^tf 
Rl<ai R to RRt to RfRifT, ^f RTIRRit Rf tiHSllv* I 

Fto to to RTto sit 35 ft 1 1 sr r| ^ 3 tot #r sit sto 1 1 to to 
tot to ft RT R ft I RRto RTRRf R^tfto to? TTCFT I, TRTR R$FT t to TfTR-i?TR 
^nto % f^RT ft t 3to tor TR^T RT^- ^?r % 1 1 3TFT toft 

m TRFT 3f— ftoto to tot toft to 3 fto? 3TFT tot *ft RTR, STTRRTt toft 
SRT, to«, RRTR FRTT fto ^ll^i, to fRTT7 fto tot, RTR fRR fto tot, RR fRfR fto 
311%, to 'he’ll ft R5f to totoR to *f Rltofl Riftf 3to Tf^ t, ^t R«T tr^j ^rf ^t 
toft »T^t ^R ^ I RRfRt S^t «Ud ^llvittf «htti 3 ii<; 41 to ^ *toft TT 
Rto, fatot toft ^rf? 3rrtt ^toft «Ff to«iR i rht % rrfr t, 
totR tor t»sto ’ft I, ^tr t to toft ^rtt 5 ft rrt Rt R^t I, to I, 
Rt tor ft cf3r tor to ^rt Rtot toft % T$f rrrt, to ^t 'Frt rrrt I 
to to 3 ft 3rf , to ^rt f^Fto ^s to to, to ^ ^rh ft ^rto 

RT ^ ^RR %, RT^ ^ Rto-RRT ^tt cB^T I, Ril Rt cBRgi% cFTR cBRTT %, to 

totto ft, totto ft, wRt, fto, tot sfir I tot fto rhr % ^s onto to 
RRcir I, sir, toft% rirr rr to % ftoR tor %, “#r % to rrrt I Rt 
rr t, tor-tot rr to I Rt HfiRR ^t tot 1 1 rr to I ^t to tor to ft, ^r 

% T^rr to ft, Rt RRT tRRT I tot R5t to ft to % 3TTRT %, Rt tot to 
t#RttoR5TRR|3rrilT^ totRT to R5RT to, to to Rto tot fTR %, # 
tot to ^Rtrt % Rt, tot ^ to to tot % Rt, Rito toRR ft, tot rrr % 

rrirt % 1 to to # Rto t arfto to ft Rt % to - Rff rr 4, srtot to t 
tot to to to ^ toRRT tor I, rr to R?t Rtot tot t, R^to tot f , to 

to ^ ^ to toft R5T RfRT Rt to pir to 1 1 RTR fftto to RRflR 

fto I toft RRRT R>tf 5 ft RIR |, Rf if Rgf RjfRT I ff to % RfRtfft RT R^ 

74. According to The Timesof India of 13 April 1960,p. 11, delegates from UP, MP, Andhra 
Pradesh, Madras and elsewhere attended, and Nehru addressed a gathering of 20, 000 
members of the denotified tribes. 
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«W*1 e W'*l faff fa ^ttfa fa ffaj 4k) (I fat# fa I Fflfa ffaj 3RTTT $MFM fa# 
fa ffa fa fa w fat, ^nfat fa <rcfa MifafafatofafaT3n , 'Tfafafatfa 
FRFFff fa W fat, ^t# T|fa fat 3R fa '3TFT STtfat fa fafaPT fa fat i fak# fatt ffliff 
Rfaf fa ffa ?TT ^Tlffa fat FTtfa fa, FTt Strffa fat ^Ttfa fa I fa TftTT ffafaw eFPT 3!# 
fa ffa*t f i apnr v=rt *fi*t fa rfr> 3rrcfa fa fa snfat fafa, r# fa fa r# ftfa i *nfa 

ffafa ^flfct W Ft fa. ^ ^tct 3TFT TPTFt fa I fa faRRt ?Tf cTTF % ffa^TT ^Flfa fa fo>T 
faff 3TIW <FFT fa I faffaj 3TFT, ffarfafffa fact# SRffaftR ?lfa I, fa# 3# fat 
fat ^FI# fa, fa cRT Ft# fa? # Ft# fa fa F^fa-Fvfa FPtfa 'Jiiai fa# Ft# ^Ttfa, 
3fe«TH Ft# ^ftfa, qnfafaf fa# Rtfa, *fa-fa *FPT fat, F*T ffliKTO I fat 3TFT fa faff 
3>t— 3R#Ft <FT, vjIIMH ^BT, ^Tf 35t, 3## fa fat <T>t F*T ^pFRRt fat I fatl 
fat? #cj)R<if 3iT ^c|K| cf^fa # F*T ^$bl«MI fa# faf I fat F*T, fat 4>IH # =Mtt fa 
3TT ^PT fat F*T 3ffacF 3T55t fat, 3FTT fa# fa # vj»ttt 3ffat fat, 3PTT tt>l«$l*f # chin 
ctj^.'il % # TH# 3ifa«h 3R5T fat, 3FTT <"^d< *t *ffa# «h<# % # 3»# 3l*# fat, FT 
#Jf # F*T 3T3E5t fat I ?#fa^ v3»T fat# tt 3>PT <*><3$ fat fa ffa^ff Ft , fat ffa faff 
fa I S#f#t ^fat 3tfat ?TCF fa fafelfa 3#ffa fat# F*T 3^7# 3T^5t =FPT t, #T 

Tftfa l^^rfa, fa^PT^tfafafttlfa^lPT^fafaTTTTTFfa^FTt #fat # fattT # 
^<gdl ^ I ## •?l c bR4t =FT ^FF TFT ^fa ^T# #fa #*l 31#, fartt 3jfa«h #fa 
fa^t 3tt# 3lfacF ^fat ^farT fa#, ^?T # fa# 3#fa FPfa TTF# tR^T^T^FTT 
WT I fa F*T #% ^ W ’TRTT ^l#, ## JT# ^TTTTT #, ’TRtt # gTRT I JTRT 
fa Tfarr # # w ^tfa fa ^tfait i grnt pm F^tff ^ttt ^t % jt# ifa 
^ fa Ttmtfa^ ^ I 3TI# ^jRt ^srfat 33T^T ^TRt W ^ F 1 ? WT# I 

3TFT ^fat TPTR ^Tt far fattT I? W? ^ #ir ^tfa I fa F^ftT ^ TtT 
fa, TPTR W^fttT TF^tt I M ^fT WFT fatTT TPTPt fa 3Ft faTTT 1 1 ^ ^TT, faZT 
^rEfT, 3TPT 3TT# ffa[ cR5T ^T# 1 3Ttfa, fafa ^T5f PF^tT I, ^TTI ^FT fam 
% # STRit ^T5T ^3Tfa ffal Bfet fa Sflttt t, # ^FTt 33t ^ fatTT % I FTT ^TF # ^#-4# 
fa WSftT tiTRfT t, ^T5t \3TR>t ^Tt PTRTT I #T 3PtT 3fFT ^tfa fa ^fa fa fat 

faa^fa fa, 3Tt fa fa fa fafafa fa, faffat farrr fatr fa, fa w fat ^ttfatt i ?fa 
TTTF fa TPTF3T fa «K^ctf % far ^STtt 1 1 fa, WT 3T#^ W'TclT 1 1 fat fa 3?fa 
fa ^fa ^Ftfa f , fat W3T fat ^?fa fa fafaf fa W\ TT^fa 1 1 # #t-^fa TPTR «J5tft 
I, TPTT3T ^T^fa^^t^ WT % I 

TinH ^FT ^T5t «Ftt fartt %? THTTF 3>T ^T^f factT fa TPtPf fa 3RT 'FT fa 4 1 6*1, v3Ttfa 
f#R fa fafa fa | trg> 3!^ fa 3F55T f#FFfa TRkTT fa, TTPFF fa «li*t ^T^Tt fa ^t# I 
TPPT ’IT 3TE# ^RT WI ^TT ?ira^ 3T^t ^ fa fafa ^T ^TFt 35T fa^T 

fa, #^> fa, WR fa 3Ttfat ^TFRtfa, 3RT fa ^3T Ft W fa tigj ^#TT fat «TRT fa, 3Ttfat 
3J# fat Rfaf I FTti#t TPTFF ^it =R5t ^Rt RRTt fa, Rfat ^tt ^flfa fa tlMM ^fat ^fe^ftfa 
fa PFcfT fa, Rfat TT^KTt fa, gfafaTt 3TI# fa, #T TR ?tfa fat# fa I 
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arr ttrtjf ft t?t ^fiftt sfi? ft Trrft ft Tftf ft, t^-t^? tt ft ftt TT?ift ft 
ft, TjST 3Nft ’FT ftt... I ftft TFTF5T ft T?T TTTft I ’FT ft? TSI^ ft ^ F?T 
cR? ft I ft TTft tft FTTft ^fftTT TTT I? FTT?T TTTF TTT %? T?lftT TFT?lft ft fft^ 
fttf^RT Tft, 3FT? FT ft T5f TTft I ^fftTT 3Tlft TT FTlftt t ft fft? TFT T#T ft TRTT 
I Fft 3Tlft TTTT, FT fft5F ftt, TTTFT TT ^RlTT TF ftftFRT t, TT> TFft §f Tft TF, 
trgj Tft TFft snft % I 3FT? *rft TF djts Mlft ORFT ft Tift TTT TFft *Tft ft ’ft? TF?t 
FFTT ft Fflft, Tt Fft ft TTT ftcfT I TT Tift ft? ft Tift ?I?TT ft FTRTT I, ft| ftft 
ft TTT FTT ft FTRTT I Tftfft TFTT Fft t ft FTT ft ^TTcTT t, '3TFT T T FFT ?FFT I ftft 
ft TFTR ft, TTT TFft f? ?TTR ft Tp? 3RTF ft FTlft ftF ftt? Fft ft?, Fft TTf, 3Hlft 
3?ift trt ftt ’raft ft, Fft ^fftrr Tft Fft TFrft, ft ft ftrajf ^nft t, ft fft? anft Fft 
T?ft, fftf'tf Rraj? titt t, fftf $Tft? fft^f ^ttcit 1 1 stf? -stft ftft Tjt? ftftFir 
ftt qf ft sift ftft ftft ^nfM tftfftgftftftft, ftftftTfti sftftj Fft fft 
ftft ftftTTi? fftfT, TF ft TRT ft Trarft I ftftFT ftft ftft ftFT Fft I fftFFT ft? 
ftwftTTl, F FTlftt ftft T>? mm t, F ftft ft$T T>ft ^IFT ftFT t ^?tt ft$T TF, 
^TTft3TftTTftlFTT?rft?rTTTTlftFft$T%,FFIT?fTftg?ITTtftl???TTFftftFI?T, 
f?rft ftftl?T ^ ^ ?rft Slft^ ^ I fftft ^fftlT T? ^fT ^T?T? fft^TT ftftr fft? 
ft FTT?t ft?T ^FTT ft$T ft FTT I Tft §3TT? TTF? ft ftft ft 3TTTR ftf 3lftF T>? fftlT 
3TFft I Tft ^3TT? F?Tfft[ ’ftt tft TTF? Tift T% ft, FTlfftT fft FT ft? Fft ft, 
F?#T fft F*ft MHftch ftftt TFT ft Fft ftt, FTft tflftR* T?T TFT ft FTT TT I FT 
ft fftTT TFT ft Tft ftt, FTft ■3TFRT ft ftvFF? ?FTT TFT ft W TT, FT '3TFRT ft 
vIFft-FFlfft ft I ftt FTT ^TT ft?T ftft % TT?TT ?FT, ft ftt ft? TTT 3?t? TTTt ftft ft 
TTF? ft ftftf ft 3TTTJ? ^3T T? ^F3TT f%TT I 

ftt ftftt TiT TSTT ft FFT ft FtTT %, fttf ^ftt ft TFFF? Tft T5TT 1 1 #? 
Tlftrt T5T *16*11 ftt , 3FFt FIT ft ftcIT ft I FT, ftft ?TFIT?TT ft ?TT>ft ft, ftT) ft ftt? 
?rrft Tft ftr ftl? ?irft Tft fttr ftt ftftt ft ftt onfisr? ft fftn ft i fftTT ^ Tift ^nftt 
fftidlT TSTT Tft ft, fftTT ft Tift FIT ft? ft TFT TvFTT, ftlft T fttft TFT TT?FT, Tift 
ft T*ftT TF TFT ft TT TTtT-TTT ft TT TTft TF TFT ft TT ^FT? TF TFT ft TT ftTT? 
TF TFT ft TT ftftfftT? TF TFT ft TT ftt?ftr TF TFT ft TT fft?ft TF TFT ft, ftft 
TFT TFFT, ^PlTl ft T>lft ft TFT ?TTM TF TFT, 3TTTT TFT, v3?lft 
Tflft % I ftft T?TTT % ?TTI?? fttrt ft TFft ft T^RTT %, T?tT? ft TT^fftft ^?ft ft Tft 
5(ftTT Ttfft % I TFT? ft TFT ftTT-ft^ ftTTT ft I ft Tft T5FTT ?TT ’[TTT ftcTT ft fttftT 
TFT? T?T? ft TFT ft-TR-ftr ft fftr TT ft FTlft ftt 9ITTT TjpT tftftt ftt Flfft T ft 
ftfftT TTIT FTRft ft TTT? fftTH fttft ftr ft TITftt ftftt TT TR ft ftt ?TTft PT 
ft^T Tift FIT ft TT TF?^ITft FTR TT ft FfTft ft, ft ftt TT ft ^TTTT TT?ft ft 

^RT ft yTITT ftt T?Rt Flft ftftt ft, ft$F ftt Flfft ftftt ft, TTftt Flfft ftftt ft I ftt F? 
T?TT TTTTftt ftt ftt^TT ft OTTFft Thrift ft ftpr TTFftt Fftft ftt, ^TFft ft?T ftt ftt? TF 
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# fe> 3FR f%ft ?t9T Rt TfT TRISj; ^ TTlWR RFt fel WF ^T %R % wt ^RT 
^feWT WW ^$T % fejft Wtn - %sT gW % felTfe 3%R %t gW wt tt$T 3T Ft W^R I 

^?r f%rft ft wt R?ft t few# %-wRt w?t ^ wit t, 3nwf%t wtt wt wtt wirft i 

^?-®< c hCl % Wt t WTTt, Wt % WRft t TF?tf flfeiW TR> % ?WT? % -RRR4f Rt 

’TR^tiwt$wfa^FWRritw3Ttw£RTitw3R3rqtT3tft, 3T%gwft, wwt 
=w4^«ticii ft, arnft fesn % i f% wt ttr 3nRft rr tR %, % ^sr Rt wr ^tt 
I.T^WFITRRSitglT wt%^Twttt%Wgf^twgWRT^t, 3ttTgfeRRt 

Wt T3tt F% few W% t WT^ I, FWRT fa? RR Ft WRIT 1 1 WW Wt WRW 3t %T R^ 
1 1 Wt FW WW WtW, F% % Rfe WFTRT WTSft Wt t Wt WRR ftfelW few *ft FW WWft 
#TI WR% 1 1 cRT WWR t WWRT? WR R%f fflMR 3fft WF fe> Fff 31% W3T% if, 
31% %5FT ft % WRIT 1 1 3R 3TPT ^T WW %T WWTW 3, WR WtW gRHt 
W WjW WWTW RT SR Md' I, W? RT SR t RFR f Wt WjEJ t ifeT t i&T if, wt WWIW 
TFT SR I, Wit fecft ft, %? RTTM% ft, RI% #it 3R WR 3TI%t fJ^T^ M?I 1 1 
W Tsl% TTt? Wit RW feffe M% Rt, WpJ W cp wt Mcf t W, TTt WWIW RT SR MR I 
WjW RTR T IFW^ fi tIHIW ^ «Hl4 p, %RW ft, c^S <4% WF% 3**% I % Rt %t 
3TTR3RR t, ■sftr’tt %ft WF5T %tW R% f , cp W RjEJ, 31% WtW RgW R% t, feiSJW 
<^<4 % WRT <+i<4 % flfeR Wffe Wfe ^ W ^S» 1 1 TTt % fel TRF-TRF 3fl^tt 

^TR-^t ^>J5 W ^5 TFfTW ^RT SR MR 1 1 

3R TRW WF W3R % fe> TRIW Rt feiTRT 4t RRRT %T % I WRW W) ^PWI% 

# Wt feR %, Wt WRW 4) ^IWT% TOR RIT I ? FT T?R JRT Rt MR ’tt I % RWT 
RT ^R ’ft I TR TRIv^WTRT fe I FT, 3R5T Tit % fe fe> felR 4t MR % W% RfelR 
T# 9Pfffe> WW wfelR T#R TRTW 4) WRT, RT# WRW ^5t RWfe %ft I Tit Rfe 3TTRft 
wt ^nrft m% % ttrw ^ Rih rr 4 wfe, 4t WRW 4) feR 4lwi Ft WTR % I 
wt TRF % % wtw Ft^" t, TTR wt 4% wftw WR feRRt Rfe RR W f%, ftWRT W 
Pt^, vRRT R^JT W^t, 3TR% ^ *T^t, Wt feitti RT fe, Wt WtFIT fe WTTt ^ I ^ifi TTTR 
ft RTTT 31% %T Wt ^5 RT% ^t Wff t, %t Wt%WT MR RTTt I, 3T% FTW 

# RT^ ^ %t, Wt wHt %TT 1 1 Ttr W|TT wftw, S[R W|TT 31% Rqf% 4t4t <$5 

HW<|fl ft, ^jEJ % RWF % RTTW RT M% Tit ^ ^lfe)*1 WRW Rt 3W% TRW if 
^ ^ I 3TR% % WtW Tit, 3%RTW %T TTt ^ ’ft 1 1 ?Tft TRF ^ TRIW 

WWR t %f Tit WRW W5T fe WT^ I % %t-%t %f ^ 3R1Rt WR TFT f % % TIR 
3IIMRI WF %f I fet 3nrTRt RT %flft WFT few Wfef %%T^E? %Rfe%f F% 
FfeWW R?Wt Rt WjEJ 1 1 1 Wp - T<pT W^f f 3TT% WTR RF f fet FfejR R?Wf ^ 
fep? ^RT IRFST Ft %ift RT, # FTT% W|W ^T %f f I % R’ft WWRt TRTW %f fe>R I 
3TW, WF feTWfelWT WWT 3ITR |, ^t 3% wft FWW^f % FffWW R?4t t, FWW^f I, 

FW Hl4 ^r f RFR ^,fe^ vl t5l Rfe wtw TTR 3R% RSt TR felM fe> F*T fets^ 
§1? F%t WFTRTT fe WF 3TWft RW fe)4l Wife ^ fel^ W^t ^ I ^ Hltl TTfe 3% 
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ft, ^ ft sft ftt sforct ft Rrit %, gft to? 

3, 3%, 33%t TO 3ftf ft cpfifo st^5 TO? ft TORT RFsTT 'Hl^ll ?FT dt 

?ft dp5 33ft ftdldl ft, ?ft TO ft sfR mRfdlftc ft %? <^ld l*Mdl ft 3N% 
art %t ftjift ^t, ?^f t?% ^ f^rtr, f^RTT % ftrq faro ft, 3 ?RdTft fftdftt 1 1 dp 
<51 cb % ^ 5 ! 33% ft c til^ OiihIti di?l % d^l^ 3TT*Fft jjit^ dii? ’3TT % f% 
?ft TO fft?*PT dR % f% TO ftlft iFJ ft, TO did -3 |t*£| dftt ft lft>ftl % f?FT *TT 
f%# ^rrfcT % Rtf ftt i ftr, tpr 3 tRftft dRR f%TOdftT5ftftTO%3ftTOfti 
3*T TOT dt TO ft f% >3fFT 31% ft I tp> fcfgdd xjiiRi %t ft 3?R <jd(l d>!4 -sftT 'dlfrl I 
ft TO \5nfrT % dFT ft TOT fft<i ddT 1|l TO ft?T ft 3Tftd> dTTfftdT % 3dd>l 

ftmr % drfft? % w ft sfR to dnftft? ft to ftsr %t dro faro I #? ft# ft ftt 

dTF % 'fllfclftd ?% ft 1 dftf ft?T Mllfaft? % TOFT dftt ft ftRbd Wsh TO ft f% TOft 
d$l 'JllRlft? ftfll dddil fftidl, wfl % did fftdT fft> \3d^ Pldxfl’ll dilftd (ft '-dim ft I 
3iftft#ft dnfftft? ft, 33ft ftftt drfftdlft dftf ft, ftft dftf ft, TO* ft 3?R # 
ft ditft, dd<1tl ft, %ft fftd ft TOT ftt dftf dtfdl &dd5) djrfft ddT % I TOlft TOT 
’ft TOft dR ft dTlfft dd TRFT 3?T dT, %^3 Wf F?TR cfft^, #T ^JTR 
^ TO vdlf^ft^ ftRT ftR m 1 1 ftt SIT '3RRT ft, ^TTfftft^ ^FFT TT 

ft? *JT, ftw d)H fttf d)<dl m \Jd«ht ft? ?IT, ftt ft, ^FF? ft?fT ft, ftt 

?rfT ^?T ftft STFSRjW '>Tlfftftt ft I ft did, sRTft ’iKd «fit fadftl ?rfft ^flfftft? 
ft n|dl41 \3rft %# ^TcT ft Tftf M|dl4l #T fRf^R FRRT ^ftzT #TT ^cFTffttr, fRRT 
^ ^ ^ xlrfftlT % ^ ^ ft ^nfftft? fft^T fft^FvT ^Tft I 

fft^dd ^ITftr ' 3 TFT 35 ?ft ft I Rift ft 3 IRft fftd,dd ^FlfcT R 3 T ^FT, tft) 

ftlft ?ft ^ sbld^-dil’Jd ' 3 FPRF)T ft?R «Rft ft I ^R, ' 3 F 55 T ^ 3 |T ' 3 TR% ’TFT R 5 T ftfftFT 

ft cfr «h^n ^ e*nft 'ft ftftr d§d sFrftt-jrrft ^nfft ft ft>ft ft ftt ■srftt d«b 
fftg^T ft, ftt to ft ft, ^nfft ^ Rft ft ft, ^nfft ^ #?^ift ft ft, rnft ftt ^rqft 

?it unfft 35 T ^ TFTft, ftt ^RTft ^ ftw ft Fft ft 3 lftt, RHfftcF %r ft Ft ft, 

^rft ?RR ^t ftt oftr ?rrft taror ft tr ft?r orift ^rr i 

^ ^ift ^Rft ft '3TF?ft ^TT ft TRRF^R ft ?*rft irftf | gn^ft t^T% 3TFT #F ftft 
ft Tnft 3ft ^rar ^ ft, gftf ^ ^rftf ft unfcift? ft, snfft ft lifter ^rftf ftlft i 

ftfe 3 n^ ft TR ^ ^ ft, ^ 3 IR TR ftt, g^^ft ft 3 TFT Tfift, ftt gnq^T 

f^tRjft, ^Tftt^f^^ft, # 5 r^t ft, ^ dt ^nrar ft ftffer w? gft 
f ffift^ SRRftl^Tfttfitf ft^^rftfft, W5fft3RTR>^nfcTft?ft,’T#ft^FT 
ft ft^FT ft I 3|R ?Sf ft ^ -m «IT j3TFTft TOF5RT? TFT ^5?ft ft 

« i Ti'jiqid toR ft?r ft ftt #t vRt^ «Rft ft i toftri? ^ ^rr FRrft #r 

yvJlld’ddld ^ W FTft? 33 % Rift *TF ft % & ^SR ^ Rift ?RRT W 

ftl^l fft*MI 3 lf^, TFTR?T? #7 TF»nd^dl? ^T#ft? %t FFRTT, ftt % ? 3 ft 
5 % ^IW 4 %dT ft % FFft dHMdl <0 #T ft, HTHSIR ftft 
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rhmr ir et, Rtfi l sett vH<ft 'frat Rt et rr£ eRer 

RSt %£l ET 4*1 'hi I Tt Et f?Hlt ^1 *t RIRRRT FM ^, E)^ ’3il«f l l4 *H?I % REtfo 

SRRT ^$T ERE TFT I, ctift % ERE TFTl^ ERtEII I eft ERE% ^ REE EE ET?f fo?ft 
Epjft Fteft ?rf^f>E «tm Et Oiih^ E>F TFT Et % t*t> Mllfaite % faEiEET I 'Ulft^R 

% toEt £^Ei%E^FftfoFEfoRft£3EE3r efef!, re #e eeet e£ 
Ft EKt t>, 3<IR*fl ^> ^JE Ft^ %, M, u tl Ef?t % *1$l 5°T 'iE'i, RE^E Tt ^T 

Ett&ME^^%I^E^E^E^EET^EERT%E$ETIR?tEgEEEtfETr? 

fe forft eFt *Eff er^% vSTTort ^rrf, ?tt ^nfrr ^ EErf Et «ft ft e# re % 

^t t, RRE>t JE EETET E 3[Ft Rt^EETEE^RtgEEtE# E^tET, EjE E$T FtRT I 
F# RTF Tt ^T Et ERE Et f^R Tft# gR RET ET%3 I 

FT RET Rot ETTET EiT *ftE>T f*Rt, Eft RTE RF 1 1 ETREiE Eft foEET EEET ET 
jftEE #T RTE EtE Et f^|EE E# 3> 3FT% Et E)F% 1 1 ETE Eft EEi # ETE % ET 
foE% t^R % OTTR^Et Eitf 1 ff?FT EF% EE EfRT E$t, 3TTE3? TTTR 3FE1E TTETE EiT fET, 
RE EET% R$t ETEET, EE^ E5T 3FEIE, ERIE R5I 3FETE EE, RETT ^ gST, -aftT R§R 
RTjNlR ET EEtfo RET STIR^ E>t f*TE^ EE R^ EE% EFT EF % EEEit RET Et 

Ptrraft #r EEEtt TgE rr^ RRt et f?rcsr Et rf f^nr gRT i i FRTt Eft ete EitfR# 

Ft RREtt I fo# Eit EET% Rft I Et EFET E9E RF FtRT t RET ET % Rt Rt 
f^raT §3JT | ^5R RR^ Rjf^R RTR RF Ftett I, EEt ^ Rt f^EFR ETEElT ^ET RR^ 
RR % PlRxfl RPt Rt R^t R#R RIR Ftett 1 1 RR RR % PlR)R RT^ Rt ^RR Rff f’tR 
RRkE t ^T RR RRi ^t RR ^f RIR t Rf ^Ttt RTR RiTRT I Rt RTft RTF Tf EftTRSRT 
R^f | Rt t|fT ■3ERTR ^'3TT R^R f^R %, Rt RE^R RE 3ERET Rt ^TR Ft RRT, RRRE 3ER 
Ft ERT €tRi || 

3{R ?t RFT E?R % % #E Rt %Rlt #, RRT €t, %S T ft R^ % RRT^ |E 

fraffcER^ffisnE^R^FtEtjt gffR^R^R 1#%#^ Ht^l R% f^T RRIR 
RRRit ER flTRT f^ #T E^ RTTRT Rit ^ET^t R^RfrT Ft ^T % RTR, RFTT §E eRRI 
Rt ’tt 3TT RT^f, -3TRR RRRE E=F Rt?T RT EEtt R Ft RT^? RF R?T ERR t ^tTRF 
f^RR R)T^ Rft RTR % RTERtT, FRR^t, ^t RtE RTRE^t RER RR^ t RER5t - Rt 6 hA 
3TE5RT I 3TlfeT ^f ^t RR RT^f EE> ^t RTF % <51 R> FEtt f — ^RTT % I %RT % ^tt T fRRT 
’tt ^T^t ^Ttt %RT R# t^> RTTE R1RR EE) Rt F^TT RE FRTFET ETR RR Rt RT =^R 
E# Ft RfTRRt RT # 4t-E- ’tt Ft RTRt, Ft RT3Tt ■3TR5T % ^Pb’l 3HR<+>d RTT 

f^RTT ET pRIRT RtT %, f^TR %RT % 3RE Rilf RER, FIR ^T % RR^t RTF ^ RR R^ 
Rt f^TRT RR 3TlRRjR RtT % I Rt 3tR> ^ ■slREFT f^TBT RK^t *ft RR f^RTR R^ 
oflT feRTR (^a*t R*t, ■3TR5T ER t ^ET '3RER>t SflEIR RT^R Ft % REtt ^ft RRTt 
ijt RJ?ft ^ ^R R^f RRTSit RT oltT RRt I Rt ?R RTR ET RtT ^ ^ FIR 
^T % ^TR RTt FT EE> Rl^tt 1 1 E? ^ ^?RTR RRRT |i I FIR ^T RER 
RR^" % RTIE^ft R?t RFcfr t, REFT $TftT ^tt FtRT 1 1 ^T, FT RTF % RtE Fl% 1 1 
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FT qq> ft q>iq q*Ml ft <*)H!>d % I ft gift ft ^TRT ft 3TTqft qiF TFT I? 

ft ft fa ft gq- gift fftg m t, ^rtt m t fft ftqj ftrqr, snqqft ftgq fftft ft? anq 
Tftrif q^5 q fj$ eFFTT, qft 'Ji^H q? <^cTl ft, 6Hlt) ftft ft ftws qft ft 1 FTftfft qFT 
ftvTIf? ft 'STFSf gftt ft fftg ft ftft ftsTT— ftfftq, ftft sjf^Tf qjq ft FFlt fftqH 
q>?7ftft, qfft Ht 1~1 f3TT ggqft ^<gcb< ft ftfftq FFltt 4 # ft ft g§g Fft rK<^l 
qqft ft ftfftq ftft ft 3MRT qfg ftft ft, giftftq, fF ft ftft ft, Pfg ift 1 3TF3RBW 
ft % ft J l «FT gqft ft, 3lftft q>? gqft f qr qg-qrq 3TTqft fft^B? =ET gqft ft I 
ft? ft ft #?, chK^i') ft Tgft cFPRT qj? ft ?FBft ft, «Btf WTrT qft ft, ft, F^? ^TFTT % 
gift '3n^ft ft c§s ^ihi 4) ftqrftqqq gqft ft, 7?rft qqrq?ft ft-tft gfftfr ftqqr 
ft faq, tTcBiy ft gift «f|cb(l fl«lft ftft ft fft?T tfcbft % ftfftq qqq ??g 
qj? dftl ft, ’Srnr ftq> ft<si i ^g <jq % simft <*< 9*11 ft i 

ft? f^B qig ft fft ft FTWT q? qi fP q? XTcB ftw I, ^FBT q*fcq I, 
< 1 HM % ^F^FT fftqT '3TFT ftft ft ?TFT f§d f^ft BP), Bit tIHM qft ft ft cmHi dlH?q 

qjTFf ft? 3?FBT Tgqft 5FTf^RT BFFtT Pt - # PTcT | ?BFfT I P^B '3TFT 
WJT % fe# 1 1 -3FR cFtf fP HBT f^TT f^TTBTT I, BFTR ^Nr # ^FTT I, 

W5T '3FFT B# ^33 BFB?TT t %T FFTR ^PBBBT PT?^ t, q# % ^t-PR, 

^r-4tBT '3TP# PBt q% pt# q% t # q^f, *nft ^Bt ottt 1 1 

fit FRPT eBT PF t^B Pk^ I ^ BTFT $m #Tt PJT ’ft |, cpftftB 

fP qr ^Btf ^riftr ^ q# BPxft b% ?if^r %, 3iqft qft^r %, ^qft ^r 

%, PF '3TPT qp 7# I 3FR WF& «ft ^T 3TT ^Tft, ftt §lf^T 3TTft, ftt BFTR PT PJFT 
F?qr Ft STRTT I, '3TTq PSft 1 1 3FTT I ftt BFTR ^ P^ft ft BFFT BFT 
^Tftqr i ftt qft eRtf^Rfr ft tortt Fftft 1 1 fftr qft ?tob ft fftft 

^nqqft q^rf Iftrarrf ^bffbpt ftteft qt, bip Pift #r qnqqft to ft ft 
% 3nq% ftftr, snqqq ftt fttzr fp I qr ^nfft I ^qqft anq ^§s fftqq ft PBnft, 
fttsnqq ft qq> qft ^fertt qft, qFftftT, ft fftaft qft, ft qqftf ft q qf 
qgqpft ft gift 1 1 ft grq ft ft qft gft sRgpft ftftt I ftfftr fftftgcR 'qiqgft 
ftft % qftfft ftq qftft ft ft qFft ft fq qqft ft rn ft qqft 1 1 ft 4<Hlft 

ft qrft I ftr qqft FTfft ftft 1 1 Fftftr ^rftqqq ^rrqftt qiq qq tptm t^tt 
I fft •snqft qftf ?ipr fbt <rf ft onqftt ftft q ftft, qqqiftt q ftt, qqft Fifft ftft 
ftr w q^F ft qnq qqft qfeft i 

?qr ft ^fqr fq wr *mq ft, qRq qqq tft I, sBffft br¥-?rf fttftftt I, 
fqq^,fttft^ftqftqqq,f^q^fttft,qftqqi^nft^ftqqT, ffftqrqftqrF 
^ ^ ftf t, qft ft qft qftft qTFT ft ft 7ft ft I 

ftq qq?ift I fft qq^r ft qift I Bifif qqqr, Bnft qqrqr, ft ft fftqr qft qiq % i qftft 
ft gift ft qqR qq ggqqr 1 3 rg Brrag^f qRq gq qqig ggq tft I ftft ft i ftft ftu 
ftsft q^tq, ftq, qiftq qft ft fftqr qqqT ft? fft ft fq fftfqrq ft fft ^fqft qfq 
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stfT ^r-q^r qtf qiq ^ ■sm ttEt q?T ^jtcth, qq^qq> t, ornr stt Fwq qst 

rfr '3TR TTefj ^ *TR7T efit ^irt I ^ Tfq Ft 7FT I qRt ?Rq> I F7iq>t WT TPT^f #T 
F7T*t ■3TFT *JPT ^f qqtRb -3TFT -3ttT F*T Wf 'HKd t 3TtT ‘MKd q>FT %? ?fl% ^ qfi?f 
^ftr, qRcrqnqf, 'SiftI, 3iiqt, ^rf, F^qqt qrcq, tr qi<$t*i cEfte orrar^t ftwEX 

■RITcT Ft% t? I eft qi?t t TFft qF% <;Rqi % ^5 3t?FT Ft ^TRIT t, ?7T F7F ft 3IFT F7T 
^RFT^t^fl 

3TFFFt 3jftRT7 | #C '3IFFET qqtoZT t f% qt 3?N3ft qiff t 3qq>t 31N 

«<<*>! < % flM’t 77st, 'TOT T§T ?lRb*1 *t 3iinti «h|dl qt qi% ^?ft Ft f^TCRt dllH'bl q«iH 
ff, f^RTT ff SflTlFft Ft I it ^ftqjft-qjcFft ft q^ qFcTT-qq?fT 1 1 #fjft Rffi ^ 
snqcRt qwr I, «ft% 3t ^f q^tf 3 tftRt I ftfaq snqftr qF I gst Re snw tr 
3FR ^ WR TIT^qr qt 7# 7R% qr 3TfeF 3IFT q|rf q^f I F^FT^rf^fFFt 
^TRftll 

TTtgftqt^JTT fcRqTTT %, 3TTS1T | #7 RfSfqTTT % <3R % W #qq 3fFT #nf 

gFt ft?rr I, q^q qrrff t ^t ?mr 3 tft sftr Rrgqq qnfrr qq wd qnr 
7 ^rr t, qt% f^q qrq q^tf qFr ^rfer qq qpr ftt ^?t 3 q$f ^r^ir i 75 qpr flR i 

[Translation begins: 

Mr Chairman, 76 sisters and brothers. 

This is the first time that I am attending a conference of the vimukta jati. 77 
Keshavlalji had invited me a few months ago in Delhi. I am not able to get away 
very often from Delhi. But 1 agreed to come here because 1 had not visited 
Sholapur for a long time and moreover, 1 have never attended such a conference 
of the vimukta jati. 78 So 1 accepted and am here today. 

I have been given memoranda by various people from the Punjab, Uttar 
Pradesh, Andhra, saying that justice is not being done and no government jobs 
are available to the people of the denotified tribes. I told them that I had no 
sympathy with people who demanded jobs in government. I told them that 
there should be no misconception about this. Let me tell you why I said this. 

India faces grave problems which involve everyone, whichever caste they 
belong to. It is true that some castes and communities have special problems. 

75. To report on the administration of scheduled areas and welfare of scheduled tribes, the 
President appointed an 1 1 -member Scheduled Areas and Scheduled Tribes Commission, 
under the chairmanship of U.N. Dhebar, on 12 April 1960. 

76. See fh 72 in this section. 

77. See fh 73 in this section. 

78. See fn 74 in this section. 
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But the major ones concern the whole country. Take the question of employment. 
After all, how many people can be given jobs in the government? A few thousands 
can be accommodated. But forty crores of people cannot be given jobs. It is 
true that it is not a bad thing to serve the Central or the State Governments if 
they have the ability. But the country needs productive employment, a farmer 
tilling the field, a carpenter, blacksmith or a worker in a factory, craftsman, 
etc., who create new wealth. Gold and silver do not constitute wealth. It is the 
goods produced every year in the country which constitute wealth. A carpenter 
creates wealth when he makes a table or a chair. It is not transfer of wealth 
from one pocket to another. A country where the majority of the people work 
hard and produce new wealth advances very quickly. People who are dependent 
on salaried employment cannot get very far. I do not mean to say that service 
is bad. Every country in the world needs the services and recruitment is through 
examinations. It is a good thing if you can get through them. But government 
service is not something which can be distributed as patronage. You cannot 
reserve jobs for communities. We need people of talent and qualification to 
handle particular jobs. If we started reserving seats on the basis of caste, India 
will become backward. We want to improve the quality of human beings, their 
education and skills. They must be capable of taking on big responsibilities and 
of competing with the advanced countries of the world, the United States, 
Japan, Soviet Union, England and others. It cannot be done by putting people 
on government doles. We must aim at improving our method of functioning in 
every field, in agriculture, industries and even desk jobs. We need highly skilled 
and efficient people for all this. They must be trained properly because we 
cannot get anywhere without proper training of our workers. So, you can see 
how I look at the question of employment, I am talking about big jobs and the 
need for trained human beings. The more trained and qualified they are, the 
more India will progress. Our problem at the moment is to build a new India 
out of the fabric of the old, India has existed for thousands of years and basically 
it will remain unchanged. But we have to clothe it in a new societal garb. 

Now what is society? It is not something unchanging. It has to grow like 
a child grows from infancy to adulthood and outgrows its clothes in the process. 
Unless the clothes are changed the child finds it difficult to grow naturally. But 
he will not stop growing. So also, a society needs to grow. Of course it takes 
hundreds of years in the process. But its garb has to be changed. 

The garb of a society is its inner structure, its customs and traditions. The 
best of customs may become anomalous as a society grows. Something which 
is relevant at one time may become useless with the passage of time. It is 
stupid not to allow such outmoded customs to change. Unless a social structure 
changes with time, it cannot grow naturally. 
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Now changing the garb of a society does not mean superficial changes but 
a change in attitude and thinking through education and experience, a grasp of 
what is happening all around us. Unless we do so, we will become backward 
while the others go on. The history of a country or a society is like that of a 
flowing river. If some of its water stands apart from the mainstream and 
becomes stagnant, it will become stale and dirty after a while. Similarly, when 
a nation isolates itself from the mainstream of society and refuses to change 
but continues to hold on to outworn cliches it shrinks within itself. The mind 
of its people shrinks. If you read history, you will find races which were great 
once falling low. It is not that the people become low because a proud people 
will never bow down its head before anyone. Nor can a nation with vitality and 
spirit ever be subjugated by another power. India is an ancient country with a 
history dating back to thousands of years. India had made a great name for 
itself in the world and its influence spread far and wide. Yet we were subjugated 
by a foreign power, not because of its superior strength but because we had 
fallen low, mentally and physically and lost our vitality. We lost a little of our 
spirit and daring and we cut ourselves off from the outside world. We were 
constantly at loggerheads with one another. So a great country like India fell 
and outsiders came and established a stranglehold upon us. 

So, a nation’s progress is in the hands of its people. Others can help a little. 
But ultimately the best form of aid is education and training, not mere book- 
learning but practical creative learning through work. Everyone must learn to 
do something productive, whether it is on land or industries, as a carpenter or 
blacksmith, doctor, engineer, foreman or something else. Our day-to-day lives 
depend on all these things. White-collar jobs and pushing files are not productive 
in any way. I do not say that some of it is not necessary. But if offices were 
closed down for a few days, no great harm will be done. As you know, if the 
farmer were to stop tilling the fields, the crops will be lost. Or, if our industries 
are shut down, as it often happens in Sholapur and elsewhere, it causes 
incalculable damage to the people and the country. So, every human being 
must learn to do something useful and productive for their own progress and 
for the benefit of his country. A nation’s progress can be measured by the 
yardstick of the number of trained skilled human beings among its population. 
The larger the number, the more the country will progress. A nation’s progress 
does not depend on a large population but on human beings of quality. India 
can progress only if we have people who are educated, trained and hardworking. 
One great human being like Mahatma Gandhi was enough to raise India’s stature 
in the world. Leave aside the rest of the world, a human being of such calibre 
and mettle puts new hope into an entire people and enables them to hold their 
heads high. All of us cannot become a Gandhi. But we can learn a great deal 
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from what he stood for and the lessons that he taught us. The most important 
lesson was that we will have to work hard to uplift our country. In a society, 
every human being consumes something. The wealth of a society consists of 
everything that the people produce from agriculture and industries, etc. Every 
one of us spends a little of society’s wealth on ourselves in the form of food, 
clothing and other goods. The rich consume more and even waste. But even 
the poorest among us consumes something. 

So, the question is how much of what an individual consumes he can 
replace in the coffers of the society. An individual must consume as well as 
produce something to maintain a balance. It will be a good thing if he can 
produce more than he consumes. Only then can there be progress. An individual 
who consumes but does not give anything in return becomes a burden on 
society. There are two kinds in this also. One consists of the poor who have no 
means of livelihood. Generally speaking they are not to blame and yet they are 
a burden to society. On the other hand, you have the idle rich who live off the 
labour of others. They are also a great burden. Both categories of people 
consume but do not give anything in return. But the majority of the people do 
not fall into either of these categories which is why a society continues to 
function. 

I am trying to give you a broad idea. It is not a question of providing a few 
jobs to people, whether they are Harijans or something else. Let me tell you 
quite fairly that I am not very happy about reservation of government jobs for 
the Harijans. I have never been in favour of the idea. I have the greatest sympathy 
with our Harijan brethren but what I mean is that the moment you brand 
somebody as belonging to a backward class who must be helped, it lowers 
their stature. People come to me asking to be certified that they are Harijans or 
belong to the scheduled caste or whatever. The fact is that they can get 
something out of being classified as scheduled caste. They get a special vote, 
reservation of seats in schools and colleges, jobs, etc. Well, I have no objection. 
But the attitude is wrong that anyone should want to be branded as backward. 
It is not a good thing for any human being or community. It is wrong also to 
feel that you are superior to the others. But the fact of the matter is that I feel 
very annoyed with the whole business of categorising anyone as backward. 
There are so many castes all over the country that it is difficult to keep count. 
Casteism has ruined us enough in the past. There are class distinctions in every 
country. No country is quite free from that. But the difference is that the caste 
system in India has become so rigid that it has become a stranglehold. In other 
countries, there is greater mobility among the classes. In India too when the 
caste system was first thought of two or three thousand years ago, there was 
nothing rigid. It was based more on the types of occupation being followed. 
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That is the system which obtains everywhere. But gradually it grew and spread 
to such an extent that there are thousands of castes in India today. Nothing has 
done greater harm to the country as the caste system. Therefore it should be 
our duty to root it out completely. 

You call yourselves vimukta jati. The name was given originally because 
earlier the customs and traditions had placed enormous restrictions on you. 
Anyhow, it is a good thing that you are out of it. But I would say that even 
today there are innumerable people who are still tied hand and foot by caste 
restrictions. Even those who think that they belong to the higher castes are 
imprisoned by the taboos and restrictions of the caste system. They are in 
mental, if not physical, confinement and must get out of it if India is to progress. 

We talk of democracy. In the eyes of the law, all of us have equal rights. 
The caste system has no standing. Everyone has the right to vote. Everyone is 
tried by the same laws in court. But in practice, things are different. There is 
no doubt about it that things are improving but the system still persists. So, as 
I was saying, we talk of democracy and socialism as our goals. What does it 
mean? It means that every man and woman in India must enjoy equality of 
opportunity. Democracy and socialism do not recognise casteism. I am amazed 
when our socialist comrades, who give long speeches on socialism, are 
themselves caught up in the taboos of casteism in their personal lives.There is 
no doubt about it that India is changing very fast and the reactions are bound to 
be mixed. But what I am saying is that we must get rid of casteism. That does 
not mean that we should ignore the merit and talent in individuals. Everyone is 
not exactly alike. Nor can laws make them so. For instance, if we had to build 
a bridge we will have to employ trained human beings to do so. You cannot 
take in people just because we want to give jobs to a particular caste. 

The important thing is to ensure that everyone should get equal opportunities 
which they do not get at the moment. A vast section of society has been kept 
downtrodden and deprived of opportunities. There has been great injustice to 
them in every way. The surest way of degrading a human being is to brand him 
as downtrodden. So the most important thing is to remove that branding. But 
even more difficult than that is to remove the stigma from his mind. Once that 
is done, nobody can keep him downtrodden. So long as he continues to feel at 
a disadvantage, he will not be able to progress. Legally we have tried to put an 
end to their affliction. 

Now the question is how to ensure that the people who have been suppressed 
for centuries get out of their ingrained bad habits and take their rightful place in 
society. They should get full opportunity for progress so that they can join the 
mainstream. They must no longer remain apart and become stagnant. This is 
something which all of us must help in achieving. Ultimately it can be done 
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only through education. I do not mean mere book-learning or getting a B.A. or 
M.A. degree though that is a good thing too. Nowadays the stress is on a 
different kind of education which teaches human beings to do constructive 
work. As you know, Gandhiji used to lay great stress on spinning the charkha 
by everyone, including the educated people, I too believe in some form of 
manual work for everyone. It makes your mind work better and physically you 
become stronger. Well, people are of different kinds. It is difficult to coerce 
anyone. What I am trying to say is that everything depends on education and 
the right opportunity for learning something useful and creative whether it is 
agriculture or something else. India has lagged behind in agriculture though I 
saw excellent bunding work being done here in Sholapur, I was very happy to 
see that. But we have to adopt modem, scientific techniques. Then there are 
industries, small, cottage industries which people can take up as individuals or 
in cooperatives. They can go to work in big factories. Human beings must 
acquire new skills instead of sending in applications for government jobs. Only 
a few people can get government jobs. Once they acquire new skills, they can 
go ahead on their own. This is how you must look at things. 

It is true that society and government have a great responsibility towards 
undoing the damage done to the downtrodden sections of society. All of us are 
parts of society and none of us can progress in isolation. We want to uplift the 
entire society to a better standard of life. But at the same time, it is the duty of 
the people to learn to stand on their feet and work hard. Once the people learn 
to do so it immediately lightens the burden of society. Otherwise, it will take 
years. So, it has to be a two-way effort. Society must give you the opportunity 
for education and training for some profession. On your part, you must make 
an effort to conduct yourselves with discipline, help one another, not indulge in 
wrongful activities which give you a bad name. It will damage your cause if 
you do not leam to avoid these pitfalls. 

India is marching ahead and revolutionary changes are taking place. There 
is a new ferment in every sphere of activity, in agriculture, industries, education. 
It is absurd to associate revolution with violence. A real revolution implies 
social change. I have seen tremendous changes taking place during the last 
twenty-five, thirty, forty years. I am convinced that in the next two, three 
decades, the young men seated here today will find a new India emerging. We 
are all part of this changing India, all forty crores of us. 

You have the right to put your problems before the government. In fact, it 
is your duty to do so. But you must seek the help of the government in areas 
which you can develop further. All this demand for government jobs will get 
you nowhere. I have no objection if some of you get jobs. What I object to is 
that in thinking about government service. You will not develop on the right 
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track. That is what bothers me. 

I have confidence that you will make full use of this new opportunity 
which has been given to you. In a few years’ time, the word “Vimukta Jati” 
should not be heard any more in the country . 79 Jai Hind! 

Translation ends] 

10. In Sholapur: To Peasants 80 

StRRifl 

RTPPt RPft ft [...] RF% Rt 3TTT ^ RtR *tft 3TTRR ^ Wfti % RR$ FTR 
RRPt | *J§t '3TF5f RFT 3TPR $it?tl^< ^TT f%?tRRR ?R R”t?R RTRR R§R 7g$ft eMf 
1 1 ’3TIT RR% 3ft eft Rpft Mt #R 3 R5PT f%RT R$T I RF %T I 
Rtjd RR? % ^ $)dR>ft Rfnt Rt R>lH $ f^RRRtt R?t I Sfleh] RleflR R^ FtR^t 
'3R% SPtST *t, RtK y^T ■sftr ^TR ^pt vHR>l 6ld ^tsll Rf =l§d ^St ?y13 t^RT RT RR 
RHR <W)|eh R?T RR RRR 5TFR' Wfi R^TT Ft R%-R% dletJ^K, RFfPRR, R% RPffRR 
TF^t ?t -altT RR^> Rt fchdM RiPT RR% %, RT Ri|R R% iPT 2t, -Rsfa-srjflR RR RRPt 

ft i rpt? # rt^rr *fc m % rrr^ R?R?t rr faRiF Ft Rt rrt Irr rrirt rtjrt 

RT, 3PTC Rt FI# Rt?T # foRFT R? IRR RRTRT RTRT RT, Fl# foRT R^Fft RtR, F^flRT 
R>FRTRT RT Rt %RR, R^T Rt ^RR RiFT : RFt I Rt ’ft f^RR R^l «Mdl RT, 

\R^t Refill %cft 4t, 'd4f<T{ Rt£? Tirft^r RRRR PRT tRR R*t \R% fo'RH PT, Rt RRRtt 
RTP ^ I eft 'ch4]«i FTRR ?ft RR RPR I 

Rt RR RPR % RpftR R^ TjR, R^5 *tR RR^R TFT I %T, RR RPR % Rt «l§d RjS 
f-RT t #7 RR ^PtfeT^t 3RT Ft RRT, dl^^t, RTwpfeRTft, R% ^4klfl PRT 
3pR Ft W I ^Pft cPF ^ft eftT % % ^ Rt Rft Rlt RR^R I, ^ R# 1 1 3^ 
^t? R§R cj,<H| % RRR5t TRRT RR% ^ feR cHtlPh FRT^t FR5T Rt RF % % 

^ RTf^R- St #T, RPPft-RPPft ^^^t?RFTRRRRR^oftT 3P1% RftfM % 
ftdcM RFRilfl RR RRlt I ?R R^F ^ RPR? RR ^t RRfrT Ffcft RJ^I 

FRTR RfT % oftT RR^f fsp^R RRiRTRRR'MRfti&TRtfeR Rifep Ftcft 
I RRt% FTRTR RTRR-RTRR I #^R R| foSFR ^t I Rt Rt RRJ Ft RR5% I #T?R 
f^PRt % ^t%, %T Rft RtFT R§R OFRT Ft R1RR-RIRR R^?ff ^f, Rt Ft RR5RT 1 1 

79. See fh 75 in this section. 

80. Speech at a farmers’ rally organised by the District Shetkari Sangh ( Sholapur District 
Fanners’ Union) of Sholapur, Government Seed Farm, Sholapur, 11 April 1960. AIR 
tapes, NMML. 
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%t % F3% 3T3% t 3 ^%r 3?k g% $3r 1 % ?3%5 35%t % ?% 3 % 33 

3 % %&3 $tr3 stpt sn3% Ft % F3% ^ %fc % fw mm 3ff sit, <§5 mm 
$HKI Ft I %t % f%5 'JR 3% shl^l 3% %? '3TFF 33 3% §3 cR «l^ 3RT3% 
%t vi-ich R3 cgEJ 3t \j1I 4 {\wk ell 4 1 •3?% 3% 'JFtfelT ei) 4 l 3% '3%T 3% y?h<; 4 l 

*lell<), 35FJ3 3T 3R3 <*HI %3> f%3T, f3% 3T3t f%3>3 3% I 3R 335 % f%T F% 
^ F 3Rf ^ %,3IR35rf%3Ht,33%^3Hrc35RT3frf%3T333T%, mffomfe 
%, #55331 % 3RF? c§8> 3F3? 35RT 3FT % ^353% 3R % 3 Ft 3FT I # #7, f%5# 

37F%3t 35FJ3 3%, 3f%t 3pJ sflf % #T 3R% t, 3335 Ft RT% % % -HH^cfT |3IR 
33 ## 3% #T %$T 35t 313 FtR I 33% 3^8> 35f&31^ ft 3^ 35i?t-35j%, 351% 1% 3% t 
# 3R 3HM«hl 3FT ^y«h< F% 3% #% 3% %% % 3t33T 3T f=F '3TR #3t 3T %335% 
#*Tt3TF3%%$T# 3T%t H6Kl^, ?lle1l^ 31 3FKIfc£ eft 31%, F3%%$1%5 $ld=h% 3lSdl 
3T f%5cF% 3^t ftP%31% 313%, RFcHI 3F1 RtFTT 3131 t, 3#1 3# 31 335 333% 3FT 
%t351 f%31 % %$1 c^t #F 3FF?t 3it %31 35# 351 33%%5 F3 333 # F3% %91 

% f%># 3?3 t», 3§3 t #7 33 39# 3% F% 331331 t 'JR %91 3331 % # *R5 rRTF 
31% «!<£<1I, tJHf rRF ^IT TSeTT %, ^jR TRi RSett % cR WRT =fR 
eft vjRR5t ’ff ■STFt-'fR, RRt rTOF % H'Jl^d FtR FteTT 1 1 

eft FHTt «l§cl =blH t elfcb'l \JT FR wit FR% TFeTT, ^R% ^FT, FR% 

3plMl«<l +N eft % Ptei=bl «iRl §teRjft eltnt ’TT % I RhcMl ^t JRT 3FFtt 

’jf^r %, spfrf % 3Tf^RJ ^ gR I ^ W eft 3F I <3rf^RT ^ 3 3W eTR 

I 5t?Rft WTt W ^T ^FT efUT 1 1 ^Rt emr I? 7TF dt RRT 1 1 # •3imt 
W ^elFS, efR I ^t 3lFRt FlR ^ ^S 7RR f I ^ ?it W 

^FlRFt^T^fRFt^tcRft^fM RTf|TT, ijR ^t #ft RTf^, 3F 

#IT Rlfl^ % fajR t ^RJT F^f ^FRT ^TroTT eIRT R T elR, ^tt Ft eft 
*jt ^t ^ 1 1 -3IFR5t ^ | 9TFR ’JeT ^ if f% ^R ^t eRI^ Ft T^t 

«ft, ^ TRJ ^TRF-^RF ^t^Ft^^Trit W ^f 3R5M ■3TRT *IT 

^t ■3RTW -3IRT «IT, RFT# dt Wf ^ 3Rft ^fR ^T WT ^t 3|M ^TRTT % 
Rt mti % FRR ^f ^f ^t «ff, f^R | % 33% 3FFM 3TRT, 33% 3FF %Rt 
3RHW % -33% % I -3R 33 3RJIW %%H%f ^TFRT 3# fef% %R J% ; %Rr RFT eRi 
3% 3R 3F3T % ^%Ff STT-Rf R, '3TR%t%3>%Ft Offl^ft, ?TRK #T 3%lf %t %, eft3 
3TR iRi %, 3% 3TR % 3#, %3M ^ ^ 3R % JFeRRT 33T 
HgM 4 l(l l,3R %k%3%^3T%33F%^n%#F333FT33%%3%3F%t^3I3% 
^ I % FM3 Ft3%t %tl 3R% %%t 35t 33% ^3-33T 3^f 3JF3T 
%f%3 3F 3|3 3?t 3RiT% ^%f% 33 W f^RF3T I 

3R3T, RTR 3TRT I 3R 3F 3t f^ef 3«R 3Tf^^fT%3T^33f%3lt3# 
tF33 3R% ^t 3T ^% Ft, 3F 3t <3T3«R «3 % #3 3^ F3 RT% 
333% %, 3F 3t 3^f Ft 33RT 3T, 3TFT 335T 335% 1 1 3F% %M 3R % 
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*nt 3f W I W ftf 33-3Rf 3t t 35tt TOT 3R$t f£ 35tt 3§tT ^t |f I 
5H l) t$T ^ It ft 3t, Mlfewid <3IWT ft W, 3flt tt ft SJ33>T wu 
^nit f3Tt tftt 3t 3335T 33T '3ftT f3Tt \3fTTC3 35t Sftfa t 3?T ST335T ^T ^5 

WT tt 31M<fid Mlfewid I 3fT t '3TRTT 3T, t 33 3lt tfe3, $TT33 tt WT 
■SIN^ S53yT -3Rt ft^T^tft, 3fW3|tft 33tt tt % f3lt |$T t tt3 % 
tt I tt f^T fttST % WIT 3fT I 3f 3fjffe Wife TO |3T t$fT3lt 3T3*feT % 
■|f #T W, W wt, 3f tt 'STjffe w|3l tWT 35Tft offe f3RT 3f 3t3 
t^T, 3*fe ftwtt^tatrwtt^t ft33> t, tt 3Tfecf TOT I tt?TT 533t I 
W^Tf W eft 3T3t 3tf 1 3 fe f3 31fT 1 t ft WTT 3t dfk f3 tTef ijffe 
1 st oftr 3t3 fit snt 3*fe w 1% t cFqtfe w to’ tit t 3ttfe tfer 3 T tt t 3 it 

dlt I 'SETT Hdldl 3t 33 dl«, 4)d dllsl, tt3 dl<3 33 tt tt 3§3 Ff3T |, 3% 3T3 
fit I tot 1 t gtt33 f3t qft i 

#T 3T3 ?M Wf wt? ^ItlfefJT 3Rt 3fT 3{f^ t^T 3t offt <?t| 
ft 3|f 33^ #? f^T 3T few 3T13 eft I f*T 3flt 3fT 3jft35 t3T 33 335t 1 1 33f 
snwtcRtl? sfr? w aw(fei ^kifr 3tf snt? f3it 1 st t w tg3 wt 
ffe 3Nt fllRltt t, 3j® #T 35|f 35^35 t^T 353t I sit t3T 3T3ft 33t I 33 3T3tt 
’jft 3t, tt 3I?3 ?3T3T t3T 35?t 1 1 fit ttf 3lf 3f f3lt t$T t tt ft 33*cTT 
1 1 'SIffet 31^3 | fe fe tt3 3t yWT ^ ttfT WffeT t '3T55T 

fM ^Tlf 2TT ^Tltt ^f#T t fa cf*| efT ^TeFT 3R5T fM TfT I # tt^T ^3^ 
^fe WT #T ^|t cRlfe^T c^t, W fe^TT TOiT W *Tf §3TT fe '3TPIW feRT 

3Tf^l3) I^T =b<cl I tt 'ftfe t fe \3*l«hl TTf^T t Hi) OTRTT f^T =RT I vJ^fe ^TRT 
W TO TO ^RT ^■3TT I, mt ttW ^f ^ frTt '‘tt I ^ t fe TO WT ^t W 
rT^> 35tf vft *R fett <sld t dll I^T ft, cT^ ^tt ^fe Mid <*>iy>l <(sll I did 
^t did ^ fd^ I frTT 1 3?!? ft tt It I, ^flT Istt tt, vJ^fet I tferT ?rtcT 

tt ^Tf I fe vJdM)l dH5l tf dlf OTTeTT, vid«hl M>61 1 1 §ddl 3Tfe^) t^T ftrTT I ■sIlT 

'3TR few «ft fe tld - ^Tft *Tf W ^Tlf «t I tlH clt t ^TTt ^fet *Tf feft tcl^jt 

^T ItdRldl W Wl 

3Ht fett t T?gT 9^fftt ^ Tit, *(if 5TC$ftt tt f*Tt ^TTt 3l$Tf 3t ■sHt ^5 ftl?T 
^t tt tt, srcffel cf)T tt ?TT, ^TT =FT tl ?IT, #T =FT «TT, #T^T l?it^>T «TT I ■3TFlt 
t tt did 3TWT W 7 ltfft ■aftT '3Tfft ^<31 ftTT fe fet$ff t ^tt eTT^t 

I % f*nt t?r t tt ^cT 3^ft ^ I #T 3FR ttt t ^tt W 

I tt #T W W>t I, efitf ^p|f ^ I 

tt^ttt^TNtwrfe^T Wrl^T^T^Rt W^TWTlfefiT'gfttferRT 
t^T ^5T d«ht I? ttT 35ft I, feflt f?T 3T fe3R fed 1 1 fe fetll 3T3 dKd t dtld 
t t^TffeTl TO5T 533T-fe|3T t^T ft TOI | TOt 3ltt TO W 3RT W fa 
35?t I tt tfa W felT 3Tfef, tftr-tftr 33 3T ^tt tt 3TR 35?t ft #T 3ltt W 
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WlfoWR W#f TTWRT If WltWWT If, WWTTT If 9TTWW TIWT # I # WWTTT tTcF ^HTT 

# eft WW> FW# Wit 9)d^0 WTF 31# 344)1 WWFNW ftWT, FWTW fatfl I TRF# T»W> # 
H^IW WW yM 1^1 fa)WI WT WWi ^455 If I 314’ 3TFT wl# 3TTW # J I 3TRTt |f, i><+) T?t 

M*HW WW WW> W«b5 If SIFT Tit «l^d ?lfll t, Rt>ill vl^i^ ^41, vi’icil S4HI U N4 f*t<7ll I 

3TW TR) Ttt WWTW WW W WW Tit 7 ! IWT wlf Wt # 3JM*^ WIT Tit ^pTT WW WW# f I 
Tit ?TT WTF % Fl WW> WTW Tit WF R(3^l % ^ft «T^t 3TTW$WW> WITT I FWTTT W>TWT *t I 
^H(l WITT WF f% FW SR W4# t FT# wit TT#F W# f# FW WiT WW# % WFft FWTt 
WWWW 3TFT W>T WW# f 3# t?T # $lWW)ft Wlf SR TTW# t I 

Tit #>T 3)ecf)|c( WTFT t? WWt W# Wlf? WW> W# If 3IFT T## # FTW If, FW# it$T 

# TTW %WFT, ?tWW# WTFWt, WF# % FT# If i&T % 3TFt WWl - Wit TFIFT % RHtH #rT 

it?T wt, Rbrll W# wt, fa#t W# f##WTft 3TFT WT % 3TFT Wt# I it If 3TTWWT l| f# 
3TlWWit, FW# ## fetid# # 3TW$t Ft, Tfl#t it$T If Tst# Ft TTW it$T ^J# WTWWit W# «R 
WWiWT Wl{? ## Rbrfi # 3TW# Ft, 4^tS 3ttr # FtTTT f? |f, 3?tT ## # 

IfeT##! If |itFWt3l#FWiITi#,3#W> W#,3l%W#T,3#Wi 3flTWilWWiT# 
t#Tft#TTTWI WFWR#WT%#^FTWWT'###TitFW#SFlTTer#?TWT#3r#cFT 
WW# tttiftTtWWFlf’jft# W7P# #W#, FTT*T Ft 9tWW# #, ## # WTE# F^t 
WTW Ft I TTW FW # TTW WTOf# FTWI# WW TTW# 1 1 W# 3TFT ## WF WITT I? 
Wt FTTfr# f#FW#tf WiK^HI WFT WWlIf TTt RR^t W#T WIFT t 3TlTft %? 3TT3FRT 
w?itw strait 3frr^Tt % 3nrft % rt wsftw ^ ft wft t? wft w# t fsi^T 

^ I T3W% WR FW ^ WWJ^ t WW SF^ #W FW I^T W^ 3FFit 3TIW5WW5TTT % 3lf^cF I 
Tit TRTWt ITeFir If FW Wt ^ WWl^ | WFit wft 4# % l|WT FtTTT I 3FR FW 3TTW5t 3lf^Wl 
^T W^f WyTIT 3?tT 3ftT Sjjt % ( w^TT TTlft ^f #cit % Tit Fteft t, 3TFT 3lR% f, TJTFFt 

31^14) <5$ ^t RFift XTcFJr ^FW Siit TTTWFT F^f fa^Tf ^ WI%TT, W?ttW FTWTt^ RlW^t 

W Tl^% t ^FT 3FR FW #cft % ^t W$f ^WT Wit Tit FWI^ WRT ^5 TTFTR ^ 

Wff I f^RI% FWTTTTT^ I WF Wif&Hlsf W? I 3flT 31W If 3TFT^ W#T FTWlfe 
WF 4TFWT f TTt itTT WTMW FW I ^ftTTTJT If 3TNWt WFT RW, W, TTITT WFlf 
^ "ft^ SFf^WT^ If t, W% t, Wt Tit TFWI W5ft Wmln % W?M If I 3TRW5TT 
^ % wn# t wtt-iM ttw tht) ^Piwi^t w#t wwTFtrftt? wtFr— 

3TlWWit ^Tittw^t f^TFft 3TPRWW5TIT I, #t W?t w5t WF 311# t TTt W# WlfeWlt # 

wn# tjrtFi w # wt ## If Fifl’ wfwrft t wruiI wt ww w# ttw# i wt #ft 
wwt 5 #WT# 1 1 ^tt, w#w WW# w5t W#W f# Fir WTFT # W#T W# WT# wt, 
Wl# FWlt WT If W#W#T tt, # WWT ^ TTW W#!f, ## W?ftW W# If WTFWT, ## # 
ww^irft I w#, #^ft w|t # wwj wtt wit w#r wwr it ^rrft w#w, t# wrw 
wwit i 

wt FT# WfT g# #WT t- #1 # WFTTST# If I F 1 # TftW WW# I 3TFT TltWt, 
W5>-WWi W)K<$# If WWT Tft WWTTT W#F TF# T|##t t, t#rft W# WT t 3?tT WWi 
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ftR ftr ft fftr Iftft Tft ft ftfftT ftf ftf TTft ft FTRT T51T TT? TTTT ft, ftft 
<?>T ft T>PT TTlft Tft, #T ft TT ft* FT TIFT $ faftST ft #FT ftT ft ft ft* TTif 
pencil fftjFjT vSTRTT ft, TTT MScl ft I 

ft ft ftft Tift TOTT ft ftft §£ ft I TTl TTF ft ’jfft ft, ftft ft, ftTTft % TFTT 
TOT9TTI ft, <£Tft TTF % TTOFlft $R|R Tft, ftft TTT-TTT TFR ft, Tft ? TR; ft* 
qiT cKfflcB 5)Mcb^ c^t ^fftp if RsIH % T|T rU^hf ft, «T§cT Tft-Tft Tift 
ftftcft if 3Tlft ft, TftT ft R 5 IM cj?f Tft ft Tft-Tft, ft ’ft R 5 IH ftt 1 1 if ftT TFT 

fftsift fftnir ft ft, ^Rift m tot TOft ft fftiFT tit I, Fnf tfit ft ft tott 

fftHR CRT 1 1 TOT ftrft ft fftlR I, £ftftr ftf fftlTFT I, TTT TTOft ft TFT 
?T TTF ft fftllTT TO ^TTeTT ft ftr ftft FMT ft TT FTRT ft$T fftSFT §TO ft 
ftt ftft tott ftr fftft tf Tft ft ftfftr TOrft> Rr ft TTft Tftr tt ft ftrrft 
ftftr ft, ’jjft TT ft TiTT Tift ft TTft R 5 IH ft T<|T TTTTT % fftlft TiTT 3TT5T ft, 

ftftcp ft, ftft ft ft, fftrft to&-to& FTift ftror ftr ft, to& ft Ft, to& 

cFETT-^TT ft I ft ft ft ’3TPT TTft ft 5ft? ftft ft, ft ft ft ftfftT |cRT ft TTTTT 
if T5F 75T ^ftft ft? ft? ftft *fft TTft? ftft TITT ft? ftft ft? Wft 

TOft fftfTTT Fft ftft if fftyidl ft I ftt ft ft<a4)< TOlftTiT 'lift ft fftft ftft TTT ft 
fftrjTTOTftftrifTiftt tit tjrt-ttf tr Rtt, ftFF ftFT Tft Tft ftr ififtt Trftr>i 
Tift qftf, <3TR fttr ft?T if ^rrft- ■jiihh *nft «i?t «Rft t, «nft «i^ ^Rft t, 

ftrcr ft?T if ^nft, ft ftf-ftf ciftft ^pft t ft ^pnft vjftft ft ^efrf ^r^ftftf ftft 

3>T ^JR, TO v33T I ^ ^ _ 

3R5T, ft TOI toRR - ^ ft Rl5lH ft vtft'hftf ftf 

^S^t^PET^RRftft^RWT^ft^ftftftft^^ft^^^ft^^^ 

ftifTT t, ^IMR 3TRTT ft cR?-?R? ft 3fTrTT ft «lgcT 3nft 

1 1 ft TOfftT ft ftft if ft ?TMlft I ftT ftt ^ftft ftf I trcF ft ’jfft ft ^FR 
eFRT ftcPFft cfJPT, Wf> ^ftft-ftft, ftft ^F ?ft «liHI 1 1 ?R ft RF ^ ftt W’T 
qfcflft 1 1 FTft ftt^, [...] FT ^3ftT-ftft Tp TFT Tft TTift I 3RT ft Tftft, ’jfft ft 
3FTC ^FFT TOST Tft ft?TT ftft FTRT ^FTRT ftftTi Tft fteTT, ^ftTTF ft ' 3 F r R FT 
vT ft ’l - ftft ft fttT fftfTR ft TTTftf Tfft Tift ft TOPFT «FTT ft Tft T^TT T§ d l^ Rm[ 
ftft TTTF ?ft GTTT ftTT t, TFHT % ^ ftft ft ftft FT TTR Fft TFT ftt ftf%9T ft 
Tft I ftft ft TOT Tift Fft TPft t Tftt ft, ftft ft, TTT Tftll 

TFlft ft?T if SlfftTft TT3 WlsT ftftT) TSlft TTft ft Tift f I TTFlf ftftT ijl^< 

ft Tft RlHcft ffteTTTT ft I ftnjT ft TOTlft fttT TM ft TWT ft TO-ftl <jlft 
Tllft Tift ftft ft IT ft, ?3lft Tift IT, TTT TTft TTTTR TFTFT %, TT TFft ft TTft 
Tlflft, q^ft ft Rr Rifftf, ft TR TOT^TRT ftft Tift ft I ft RF TTF ft ft 
TT ft FTft TIT T?ft ft FPft ft TTT T Wft ft ft^F fftT TFT ft, T t>hs| ft T TT TFft 
ft ft, T ^T ft I TT? TTF ft ft Fft TF ^T TiRT ft, TTT ft TSft Tift ft I FTT TT> 
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F7F> # FF# F17T STF' # 7T# FTt FiTF F# ftFFT #7 W FTF% FI# FF# FT# 1 1 
rft 3TF7 FF" T# # 7T? ## ?7T 7TFF f , FFT T# FF #FT F# FF FTTFiT FcftFT FF F# 
F#T f# 3TTF ## # 7F# 1 1 FF# F# I OTT^T #7% t, F#f# f^TrTT OITT #FT 
®ti# t FF# y# FT# OjRjch Ft F#, F3FT7T <+># FT# I Ft F5F Ft FFT STTFFiT, 

#t FTF" # FFT I ?7lf#F 3TF7 <3TFT F# FFF TFFT F# ## f FF #t 3TTFF# FTpT 
3T#TF> #FT F><1I % FT# FF 3)#1®1 Fid % f# ■STTF F# FRFF % 3ft7 ^<il F# 3ftT ## 
3TTF #7 vi^i<J> FTF F# # F# <Fcl % =t#1# ^7# F7F> % 'STTFT# F5 F# I Ft TJF) 
Ft $fRTh 3tm+l #FT ®b7ll I ^E# sRTf#F f# 3TF7 ## f# FF FlFcl ft f# FF" #$T 
F# ##t # 7g?TFRT FFT #, FF F## # FFFF % #FTT# #7 ## #7 #9T 3#Ft # 
t, TpTFM #?T t TFT FF> FfFT # FF FT# FF5FF" $ qftFF FT7FT #FT I #t# 1 1 
FF FTF Ft 7TF#t I #7 ## FF# #9T #, FFiFF % F#, FTT£ Ft F# # #f#F Ft, 
F7T, FT7F, FSF F# # FFFT I g# f#9FTTT t f# FF FTF ## 3# f#7T-f#7T #?T # 
FF |3TT | FFf FFFit F#FF FT7FT FFT 1 1 FF F TTF3TT f# #tf FT£ # # FFT #t? 
FF faslll F# 7I7FT Fdldl Fyjft #TT ^ #f#H F#FF # FT7FTFT % \id# F#T F#? 
FiTF FT?f F#T I 

FIPT 7J# % F# 3TF#F5T #$T ^f, fjftFl^t ^?T I, FFT «Tft Ft FFT I FFT Fp5 #T 
F^ ^t %, m % F|t FTFF^ Fft, Ft FFFFT^t ^9T 1 1 FTF ^tF7 % ^t%F Fit 
^?T Ft, FT^ FFFFI^t, Ff^F^ft ^ST FtFt f FtFt cfit qf^FF FRFt FFT, 
*tFFFT Fj^ft F^, FRt % Fff Ft FFT Ft, Ft TFT# f^Ft Fit F# f FFf% RlWF 
F I #7 F # 7TFFFI# I, famF # f%STT I, #TsHI I # FTRFT 1 1 # 

FFFFI# FITFFT % # FF% FTF TS#FT, FFRFI# FfTFFT % # #, # eft FF> 3TFF 
#FT % #7 F7tf#T F^t FTT# %FT F57# I, f^FT FTt 7TF3IFT % 3TTFFiW #t §RtFT 

# #7 F7 FFT# FftFF % ##F FRFF ^FT, ^#TT FTT FftFF F#, 7TF3RF7 

^^tF- 5^ ? 7TTF fi#, # 3TF7T 3TT# % ^SFT7 1# 3TRFTF F^ 

^fttF# F^#FFT t, FFR' Fff#T FSRt FT# I # #frTF7 # FTT#F I, 
RificbWti FTFlf^ # F)t#5T t, FFf FSTFT FTTFT % #7 FfFF # #7 3TRTFT FFTFT 
FiR^I #7 3TTF Ft F^T 3F# 3RFT7T % FTTFrt 1 1 3FFFF 3HFTF #7 ■3TRFiF' # RriTF 
% #< 311 , FF #Ff #t #FFT FT#F FFff# M# # {#FTF FSFT7 3T# f , 3RFT7T 
Flf #FT, F t #R tFT# F# 1 1 F% 3DFT7T # F# #TTT i I 3TF7T7 #tt 5Flt 
FF^FFi # Ftf#T # FF# 3T# f , 7TF5# t F|F 7TF3T F# f ##F F5# \FF# FFT 
Ft ^NI^ |#f #7FF# FFT^7Ft#FT#t,###^F)IF? 3TIFF#F|FRnFT 
tl<?# f ##F # # #t#T # FFFT7 3T# # 3TTF# # F^F FFT 7TF# I f# 3TRFTF 

# #T #^ | FFlt' ^fT 3, FTFftFJT #, FT1FTF ^f, FT## *f, T^T #, F7T# 3TTF FftTST 7TF# 
^#Ft^T #? #FT FTf#T, 3TTW 3FFT7T #7 # F# f#TT | f^T7T#t 3TTF 7ft# 

F T^HIF# dF# 7ft# I Ft % FTF 3TTF’ 7TF?T # f# F7T 7TFF TTFT Ft F*t$TT FF 3IFRFFT 
I #FF# F5T 3TF5T #FT ##F 3IDTFT7T FF# t?T ^ # Ft Fj# # F# %, FT# t f^TTT# 
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i&T «i^ii 3ft 7% aidi 3ff %$i % 3?% 33, 3§n 3339335 % a%7 % #7 

^ 333 317 7 rf% f F7i% %tf 7 R%f 3fr I 33ff% 333% #nf % % fSpf)i% fe*n 

t, 7RFf% 3F1 '3T55T 3571 3131 I, ftywi I, 3%f% | 

T R^l, <% f%R *193 3F 7F ^TRTT %3%,33T g%? ^ 1 % 3%f fe%t 317T3ff f, 713 
^13% t 33T %^ I 7RT 313-%t3 %3% 3% ft I % OTFT ^ft ^ITHct 1 3 ?R 7%3 %t f% 
W 3R3% 7RF % I 313 3FT 337f 71%t % 333T 3fR 3R-3T3 3% 333% STfaFJT fa% % 
W I TO ^ ^ ft 7ft t 371%t %3% I 331 35F% I, %f3 %t, %f3 ft 35F% 
%-3&S \ T 3F 7% 3ft3 ft 7ft f, %73 %% I 8 * 3%7 %% ^ft-^ft ft 7 ft «ft 3%7 % 7 ! 
^7 73% #7 73^17 % ?37 33 % #7 %% 31%t ftffrT Tff 3 3F 7% % 3113%, f 7 l%t %t 
TRf 3%, %ift % 3F 37% t, 3F% F7%t %t 313 %ft % 3S 7ft f I 3 ft % ^TTFTTT ff% 
«TI3cft #7% % 3131 % % 3%t-3%t Wl%%tt, 7|W %7% % 3% I 31Mchd 333 333% f 
% 1^ 11^31 Tit F31% 3% 313% %7! t, *171# f %f%3 3113 3 lff ^7 733T 3lft Tit 

t^rnft 37 3n^i^ 37 3n3 3n% f i %t 3R 7i%t % %t ^r rj^F% rnffq i 

[dlfvl4T] 3%7 7% 7% 31Mcf)cl ^7! F73% ft 3%t, vrlHHI Ft F3lf ^TFR 33 33 33T f, 3113 
^IH% t %f%3 F7T 7T7F % 3113 3% I 313 % %ff3 % 7% 311335 f%% %, 333% 3171 frl73 
f 3TF33337 3%7 F3T 3*3% 3%91 % f%l% f I 3 T ft% %73 333 f%3! 371 3731 71% 3173 
35T GIRT I #7 7RIF %t 3173 % ft 7F1 f %f%3 3FT %ft % f 33 f%15% 737! % 737! 
% 3t 3333 SIR f%7F13T 331 f #7 #7 #3 ’ft 333% 3%f^T 317 7f 1 317ft 317% 
3?t I ?n33 7ft3T 3TT% ^13% 3113 ^% 317% t, 333% 7%0%, fl31 f 31351 ft 33ff% 
E31-^7% % F7T 3113 ^t 7ft733T f I 

33 3ff3 ^ 317331 #7 33T f ? %% ^31 % 333% 3FT 313 FT! 3R% Ft 3% f, 
5^1% 333% 3jts wls f^%, 571% F71 3t f^T^Tl %% 3>tf 31^3 % 3%t3 %t 1^7% 

%% %, 33% %tf 3lf%3! 7% 3H%3 ^37% 3ff %t %f%3 ^5 liR^# 3ff 3t 
% #7 3%7 F7T 3% 33% 733 §33 1 F7 E31 313 70t 1% 3Hf^T7 % 7% 333% 313 3%>37 
ft, 7% F3 ft, 7% F%T3R ft, %% ft eFI3 %73 f I J753 3?t ?lf%T ft% f %f%3 J713 
3% ^ifcRT 7R% ft 3 7f3 33% 313 313% %7T ft I 3ftT 71737 % 3^ ^ft 3S1 1 33%, 
7% %% 3<JI %? 371% 313 3R% ^71 33 3% f, 3jrd 371% 313 3%7fl7 33% 71% f I ?3 
717F % 71737 % 3^1 f I 71737 «F1 733 3F Ff%F13 37373 f 7% F3% 3FT %7% 

%% f%%? F7%t%3 f% ti31 FT37 373 % 331 37R3 F71 3373 31, 3 % 7%% 3 3pJ 3%, 
713 3371 W I F3f%3 3113 3%t %t 313 3% F71 33% t, 7?l7tt F71 3ff #7 %t 7% 3% 
3t%-3t% I % F3 333 333% %337 33 3ff 3^31 1 |337 %t 3%, 333% % %tf 73F3 

81. The words in brackets seem to be addressed to somebody nearby, not to the audience. 

82. Nehru spent the morning inspecting the execution of bunding and other schemes for 
agricultural development in Karambe and other villages of Barsi taluka in Sholapur District 

83. Captain S.P. Mohite, Director of Agriculture, Bombay. 
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7#, Ft 7# TTTt ^TRTT ?7T WT Ft FF F# TTFiFT %, FT?f rj^, Fef I Fiff F^f 
3jmRt *1^1 % e)(4H aTFt F7T Ft aft7 aft7 «l§d Fit aitaie ^ aiMcfcel <sl4l <&, 

3TFT 'JlHrl FfT ftuiA 3TTTFT FiTF 6^bl Ft 'did I % affT ^4KI ^7 7TF7 afPT 'FT 7RF^ 
tf I *K1<71«( FF t f% OHH^hl FFtfTTT F^l PHtt 4lvr| % 3TPT cfclH arftlFT 3TF5T 

F>7 7RR% t, FFF5t ^f, FA, FF7Rf Fi?f F7T%, FF F TTlFt % FFft J7# FR% ’3TT^‘ 
f FF ’ft F>7^ Ffl# I ft fTT FTF % eft 3TFt F3ef F<?f I F*t FF 7ftFFT t f% Fitf 
ftST aTPt 7t -3TFt FST t, FF \3 tTT Ff*t, F7T^ *ft <3TFt FTfft, FFf F$f FT^Ft, ?7#F[ FTT 
F7F ^ F>7*TT 1 1 

PtF 5RF 6ldl % <stl< FT, =h”il^i FT, Ft TftF *t*Ft7 % F5*-HlT<i % aftT 7T7F-F7F ^ 
^RdlsHT t, F7F-F7F Fft TITC t, F7TFt ■3TFT FFTTt t FFft F7F % I FF% F# 7W 
?ft, FtF ft^IFTt ^fen^T7 FFTt FTTT #7 FTFfFt 

F^t 1 3#F7F t anr, M #f ftt te^t t arnt ff} ff %Pef ^ 

7m FT7tfFtM7tF^fl^tFFiaTTF Fft cFtf^RT FftfafT #7 FF 
<$171 FTF % % '3R& 4) >4 <3TTT eHll4, *pt T|F, FF FfTF aTTFFFFi % I ■3R^ 4tF % 

7t f«T7FjF FF7T Mllfll % aftT WtF 3 ih41 T|t 4) ff F FA, FF «nd <§tFT *1^1 ^ I Ft 7TT7T 
FTFT FTF F*F Ft ^ffTTT 1 1 Ft tf7Tt FfF TTTft FT# t Ft F>7# ^t 1 1 -3nT % # 
^TFRFt < +MI «idl\i) e)l4>d cb7dl % I 

cf^? 311^, 3{^rr cFtf #rTF7 ^ ?Tf§RT «T§T Ft4t I #7 T7F?5t 
^t, #T, 7IT7 W Ft, ^cT FtTft ^ff, cF7 7RF7IT I, ^ f^RRR 9lf^T 
'jTTeft t, Rt^t sfTcf % I 3TFI% ^IFT #fcfF7 7R7 «RI%, ^ «Fl^ 7T7=FTft #F 1 7(T ^fFlt 
% ®Hl4, ?7l% 'STFRFt ^E? TTFFRTT Piet \i1l4, '3TFT '3FFtt §TfcRT % ddlri 'STtt 7t 
W 7l4t, cFtf R% ^Tff TTRTrcT WZ ^ ^FT ^ I <3TTT 3T7%-«R% #7 ^f 
7TF^rtt TFT «RT#, cFFT ^ eft «R ^TTeft t, cFtf 7f% ^f, FcFdt^Tf 
«ft 'FTTft I ^tf% 7ft ^TFFfr, ^t 7ft OTT^ft, eft=T 7ft 3TFFft cFFT ^ ft®7 7T77TF 
R?l^7t,3Rch) 4dHI Ft dt 7TRT fo?RF7 ^T, TFT 4%, 7sffr^TT Ft eft 7?ft^, TTf efTTFtTTT 
| #7 ^ft 4t^r ^f gft^ cznqrft cft wv Ftrrr hjt ?ft F3 ^tttt F, wrft FtTrr I for i 
3TFT ^ I, 3Tmt '3FT7 cFf ^ ^77T I, 3TFRFT 7TT '3TFRFT ^TTT I, 7FT =Ft =Ff 3?t 
^77T % 7TRFR ^ TFFTft I, 7T7^T7 ^FT F7 ^ TFt ^TT eft Ft 73TRTT I, 7TF^FTft 
TFT ^t % 7RF7ft | ^TTTFft %, t^T % ^TTW 7FFT F^FT Ft STRTT % #7 M % 3TFT 
=f? Tl'hff f #7 7ft an^ft, Ft 7ft, Tft^T 7ft aTTcFft Fft §lfcFeT # 3IFr #FI7, 

^Rt-F^ 7TTFR, ^%-Ftt ^7T W TRFTt f I ^t 7^ aTR^ft elT 7RF7IT 1 1 Tit F7^f tTcF 
7I77TT 7g?T ^TTTT I aTFRjft a^rfeT FT | F7flfeU> FF% FiFT % 'F7 ^f, Tfft ^f, F7 

FFT # 7TFFTft 7TF Ft I 

WITT Ft, FFTFW anFSfFFi I FFt% FR ^FIF% tafR^t^FW^^?T^F5FT 
^t *«l^ 7 ?t, '3FT%-arr^ ^FITT ff 7RF)lft aTTFTTT F^T 7M F FT 7T7TTF ^ aft7 
TTFFirft 7TF Ft aft7 7tt7Tft ^FT F7 FIF 7^T FtFT Flt^r | ^ TftF 7sF% % I aFIT F7 
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iffcj $ it ftl ftff H'Jj'jjfl ^ eft lit 6lA <)6ld H ^T 3<;?1 'flip'll 3fR fST H 
^q- q^r qn^TT sftrft 3?R iffffi t ft HTi?lT fl?ft % H?ft, Htf HSU, HSlft 1 

# sift f?RR 3 ft i^r i hiht ft i it ft ft iref % it fti ’ft ftsT if 
^f ft hut ft i it fti, 1% luf ft f§h iff, if ftnf % h§h f niff hh tth 

ft if *R f> ffl ft HT^f, HR1 R§H <+)6^ t fflf vilf> chH f> ift 1 ft HTf ft 

cpfrfe % Hmft hFhht is nift t, if hti hht ff, Hmft 9TffH i? 

Hifti^iRtift^HSHifttiFiTttCTHf Hiftiitf^ftftsiRr 
f?T lift %rt||<| 1TFT 1R lf>, HUT HI lit, 3H1>I HFT ft, ?H *1H<1 ift ftHT I H<£l^ 

IjpT H ?ft t fffFT ffR ft f lieil ■arftjcE fft f if I 

ff, H> -3ftT «TTcT I =ftf HTlf) Hf HM1)1, Hftl 1H fflR 1 1 H?f> Ilf f 

nift f§h f , ft? fmf t^rftFTf^rf^f^Tftr HfffH f 

15T, ^ HT1R $TF? f fft? Tp , HI Hlft ^ff, ^4H 1? UFT iff lift, HI it 
yjR5Et f PT ft «fl^ft it 1 1 ft ff IT?, ftlt ?t ^ 1ST ft$TH |,l f ft HHHT f, 
ff) iff if, ftff ft iff UFT lit, HI 1TH H \i^K ft iff, HI Ht 1 61*), <^fl 3Rf t 
ft 3ft? ffrrf ?ft ift H Hs5R ft lltft HI UE fft HI iff Hf , fSTllT H&H? 

^ sft% % flt UR t HR y^fKIrR ft, Rif HI HRsT ft HFT 1 1 ft 5*1 Fl lRt 
*TFE % 13H % t f?lf f , FTlFif f , FfR®T '3T55T ft stlT -«ff =ER*pTf ft flf %, 5*1^ 
#T ^T f? t, fffFT Tnft f ftt iETRJFT -3TffiE if, TJFfffTR rR? H, ft 
3TFff)..., TpE ft ffU^tf ft TnftffT, TJ$ ^fFT Rlflff ft IT f ^TFff ft, 3TFT Ilf 

rR^fr rRnf , uf ftrif, '3n t rf iff igi fif irf fft i ff gir f i^t ^3Rft 
HI %, ft t fffFT f ft IT^TT |ftft-f1ft l?1tl ft snift iri f 31T ^ff , ftft i?H 
ft li fti ^ff ?ff i wf W7f ffi i$t inft ftft i 

3H IRFt iftl Ivl't f fl) ftl ft 3m?H)lT % ff ft HI«R ft, $TfftT lit IFft 

ff fflfft ift ?Tffl t , ft IRlf l?ftl I 11? 11 if itl f^Rj^ 

31 Hf ft 3H5T t ff^l 5lffl ff) '3Flft 11) dl9h<i fn^lft f ff 3iiH<i fft-lft 
q, ~ K(j | f effr 1H H)f t, 3nfft lit f?RR f, 115^1 f n lift HT 1R1T 

HfflftHlTf I ^ . y 

ft IT? f 1T1 if, 31FT if ff> 3TFTlf ^ft W 3nst ft, W(\ H 
fl ft ff if H ftft ft 3lffl flft 1 1 1 foR ^3lft 5RT 

ll^ftlHll^tf^ll%,irilTf?f^,lt llTl^ RmftH,3TNf;^Et 

c^t cf^% c^t ft ^ j it c[^r, <si<x>ciT ^tt^tt ^ih, ^ '3T R^ < ^d i ^ 

ftft ftT Mill) Ilf ifl ^f lift 'Jtlf J ft fR HI *jl * ftl l 'Jll jt 4 !! ^l6H f t 4 it 
HT I H Hr 1H1T f ^ 1R1 f ^3Hff ft I HT# if HRt ft ^1)* vjHff iff 

Hft Hlft f , iff ^ 1FT ft f*31R 3ll)T 3F1F1T ftlT I 

3H ?1 1FT l)t 3Mif l)t IPTltT 3TFT ftlt ^ FH f f^t l< l)ll Hl^f l ot f I 
ff, l*cER HI 1R Hift %, Fltt 3FE1T HI H^t, flT l^t HTHit, fffvT 3RRT 
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3 3TFT W OTffc, *TRtT % % FW 3 F*T 33ET *!KrT ^ <F3F& 

gft ^FTFT t, SIHISlT I, t 31N TT % f^fW 

% % 3tft ^ 4t?r ^r vjAi^ sraft ?rf # sftr ^ «n3, w ^ 

^TT ^3|RTT % ?RT^ 7 fNf *f f^FTCT ^fpRT^it % -J|R4 ■sftT 3TtT H*IMdl ^fT-3!t Ft TFT 

trgj ^4t F3T 3TT T^ 1 9p* F3T, ^ F’Ttfl <j4?lfll 35t cFT ^ft afft TPft =Et ?lRKT ^t 

M f*t wcT cft ^tf^ t, %m ^r i fl^i 

[Translation begins: 

Shetkari brothers. 

First of all, those of you who can hear me, please raise your hands. 1 am very 
happy to be here in Sholapur, particularly to this meeting. As you know, 1 have 
never done any work in the fields. That is my misfortune. But I have been 
interested in the work of the farmers for a very long time, for nearly forty 
years. I had the opportunity of working amongst them in my own province of 
Uttar Pradesh. 1 used to feel extremely unhappy about their condition at that 
time under the jagirdari and zamindari system. The poor peasantry was crushed 
and downtrodden. All sorts of strange taxes used to be levied. If there was a 
wedding in the talukdar’s house there would be a new tax levied. Taxes were 
levied to buy elephants and motorcars known as hathona and motarana. This 
was the extraordinary situation at that time. 

So I have had contacts with the peasantry for over forty years. Anyhow, a 
great deal has happened since then. The zamindari system has come to an end. 
The land reforms have not been completed yet. We have to take more steps. 
We want that the people who toil on the land must own their land and form 
cooperatives with their neighbours to improve the cultivation. 

India is a vast country. It is difficult to impose a uniform system because 
conditions differ. The broad principles remain the same but slight variations 
have to be made in the different provinces in implementation. 

I feel unhappy that it has taken us so long to complete the land reforms. 
But perhaps you are aware that the blame is not entirely ours. For one thing, 
once the new laws were passed, the jagirdars and zamindars went to court and 
litigation has been going on for years. In the meantime, our hands have been 
tied. So much so that we have had to bring in some amendments in the 
Constitution in Parliament, in the Lok Sabha, order to prevent such litigation in 
the future. Anyhow, the process is not yet complete. 1 feel that all of you will 
benefit when it is done. We have run into some difficulties in some cases. 
Looking at all of you seated here, I got to thinking about the tremendous 
responsibility that has descended upon the shoulders of all Indian farmers. You 
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can consider it a burden or an opportunity of serving the country. India is 
facing tremendous problems today. We have to look at them in a larger 
perspective. No country can develop by fits and starts. There has to be all 
round development. An army has to be strong on all fronts when it faces the 
enemy. 

There are many tasks ahead. But the most important and fundamental of 
them all is the one which casts a great burden on our farmers. Our most urgent 
priority is to increase agricultural production. It is in this that the interest of the 
farmer as well as the nation lies. It is pretty evident and yet I will tell you why 
we must increase food production. One, a nation must be self-sufficient in 
food. There must be no shortages. We should not have to import foodgrain or 
face a situation where people might starve I do not know if you remember 
during the Second World War about sixteen-seventeen years ago there was a 
great famine in Bengal. The Bengal was not involved in the fighting, there is no 
doubt about it that the decisions taken by the British Government were 
responsible for the situation which arose. Nobody knows how many people 
died during that famine. I think millions died, nearly three crores of men, women 
and children died in just one province in India. In Calcutta where the starving 
population had fled in search of food, people lay dead in front of the great 
houses, I do not wish to criticise anyone but the great famine was the result of 
British policy over a long period of time. 

Then we got our Independence. Now it is impossible that whether we 
have good crops or not, and even if rains fail, we should stand by and watch 
people die of starvation. You can see this for yourselves. It may have been 
possible during the British rule. Now during the last ten-twelve years, sometime 
the crops have been good and at others not so good. For one thing, the Partition 
had been a great setback to us because large fertile tracts of the Punjab have 
gone to Pakistan. It affected our food production. But as I said, no matter what 
happened, we could not stand by and allow people to die of starvation. It is 
strange that a predominantly agricultural country like India should have to import 
foodgrains from the United States. We had to do it causing an enormous drain 
on our foreign exchange reserves. A poor country like ours cannot afford such 
a great burden and continued imports would have drained our resources even 
further. It means an enormous expenditure to import ten, twenty or thirty lakh 
tonnes of foodgrains from outside. We had to face this difficulty. 

What is the solution to this problem? The only solution is to increase food 
production in the country. I would like you to think about one thing. The food 
production in Japan and the United States is far more than it is in India. In 
Japan, you will find that they do not waste even an inch of space. Even in our 
own country it has been found that wherever an effort has been made, production 
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has increased appreciably. I do not know if you are aware that thirty years ago, 
the rate of food production in the United States was not very good. Then after 
great research and effort they increased their agricultural production to a level 
where they do not know what to do with it. Their granaries are full to bursting 
point and even if they do not produce anything for a couple of years, they will 
have enough foodgrains to see them through. We import foodgrains from the 
United States and other countries. They do not know how to store such vast 
quantities of foodgrains. This was not so just thirty years ago. Their entire 
pattern of agriculture has changed in thirty years. 

Recently a huge agricultural fair was held in Delhi in which all the states as 
well as some foreign countries like the United States, the Soviet Union and 
China participated. I am sure some of you must have visited the exhibition and 
seen for yourselves the tremendous advance made in other countries. Even 
here some have succeeded in raising their output. If some can do it, everyone 
can. There is no doubt about it. 

So as I said, the most urgent priority before the country today is to step up 
agricultural production. Experts feel that we can easily double or even treble 
the production. You can imagine what a difference that would make. Yesterday, 
in Koyna or in Satara, prizes were awarded to a farmer who had produced 150 
maunds of paddy from one acre of land. That is a very big achievement. Even 
if everybody cannot do that, it should be possible to double production. This 
should be our first priority. There is no doubt about it that our farmers can do 
it. Then what is the problem? In a sense, the reins of progress today are in the 
hands of our farmers today. You must think of the great burden of responsibility 
that this imposes upon you. I agree that agriculture alone cannot fulfil the 
needs of the country. We have to produce other goods too. So we need industries 
and machines. That is perfectly true. But industrialisation is possible only when 
we have a surplus in agricultural production. We need capital to set up machine- 
building industries. At the moment we have to import them at enormous cost. 
We can pay for them only if there is a surplus. Otherwise we have to step up 
agricultural production in order to have a surplus. Otherwise we will have 
nothing in lieu of which we can buy machinery. When I talk about machines I 
do not mean the textile mills that you have in Sholapur. That is child’s play. 
This is the age of heavy machinery. We need steel for everything, agriculture 
and industries. Secondly, we need machine-building industries so that we do 
not have to import them. We must be able to produce the heavy machinery 
needed to set up a steel plant. 

All this means enormous investment. We are setting up three huge steel 
plants at an estimate 150 crores of rupees each. It is an enormous sum for a 
poor country like ours. But unless we do it, all our work comes to a halt. The 
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other alternative is to import steel which will make us go bankrupt. The costs 
are very heavy. 

So, these two things are linked together. On the one hand agricultural 
production has to be increased and on the other, industrialisation speeded up. 
We have to progress on both fronts. Science has brought to light many new 
interesting facts. The new machine age is a product of science. We see the 
manifestations of science all around us, in the machines, in electricity and 
many other things. The railways have been made possible due to science as 
also aeroplanes, telephones, telegraph. At every step you see evidence of science, 
even though India is still far behind other countries in the area. Agriculture has 
been improved by new scientific techniques and tools. New improved ploughs 
and tractors are available. Science teaches us how to select good seeds and the 
use of fertilizers, etc. The United States have transformed their patterns of 
agricultural production in the last 30 years. The same thing has happened in 
Japan and the Soviet Union. Everywhere you go, you find new techniques 
being used. 

The advance made in other countries in the agricultural sector is due to the 
fact that they have taken advantage of new scientific knowhow and the spreading 
of industries. Industrialisation has an impact on agriculture and leads to great 
improvements in that sector. New tools and fertilizers become available. So 
these are the two aspects of national development, agriculture and industries. 
We must progress on both fronts simultaneously. We cannot do one without 
the other. Industrialisation is not possible unless we step up agricultural 
production to have a surplus. Similarly, unless we advance in the field of science 
and industries, we cannot go very far. Therefore, we have to pay attention to 
both these aspects and as quickly as possible. There is no time to waste. 

The population in India is growing by sixty lakhs every year. It is like 
having twenty new Sholapurs every year each with a population of three lakhs. 
They have to be fed and clothed, provided houses and educational facilities, 
health care, etc. We are already facing food shortages. Everyone does not get 
the basic necessities of life. We are not keeping pace with the growing population. 
Unemployment is growing. If we continue to maintain the present rate of 
production we will not be able to maintain even the present standards. There 
will be a fall because there are more and more people asking for a share of the 
national produce. So, even to stay where we are, we have to produce more. It 
is strange that we should have to work so hard to stay where we are. 

Production has to be increased. Secondly, if we want to pull India out of 
the mire of poverty as quickly as possible and catch up with the affluent countries 
of the world, we will have to work very, very hard. It is possible. Not that 
there is any magic formula. But I am convinced that we can achieve a 
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breakthrough within the next ten to twelve years. The advanced countries of 
the world have had to toll hard. Please do not think it has come about by magic. 
Science shows us the path. It has given us the key to prosperity but demands 
hard labour too. Nothing is possible without that. 

You hear of the United States, a capitalist country, and its great affluence. 
The Soviet Union, a communist country has also made great progress. The 
fact is that communist or capitalist, both are hard working countries. Their 
affluence has been achieved through hard work, not by shouting slogans. Science 
is neither capitalist nor communist. Science is knowledge. Everybody who 
imbibes knowledge benefits by it. It involves hard work, intelligent, planned 
work and adopting of modem techniques of production. There are agricultural 
colleges and institutes all over the country. You can learn a great deal from 
experience too. The two things, modem know-how and experience should be 
matched up because mere book-learning is not enough. Practical experience is 
very essential. Our youth, fresh out of college often think they know everything 
there is to. But when it comes to doing something constructive their courage 
fails. You can teach them a great deal. But the educated youth can give you 
useful tips too about the methods being followed in the United States, Japan, 
Germany and the Soviet Union. So the two things, modem techniques and 
know-how and practical experience should be linked together. Anyhow, you 
must understand that the greatest priority today is to improve agricultural 
production. It has always been necessary but today it has become the key to all 
progress. We cannot get anywhere without that. There is no doubt about it that 
you can do it because wherever people have made the effort there have been 
good results. 

Then the question is what you have to do. That is no secret. Everybody 
knows what has to be done. I arrived here this morning and went around 
Sholapur district for some hours. I wanted to see the bunding that is being 
done here.(What do you say for bunding? Oh, is it bunding, it is.) 84 1 saw how 
quickly the work is done. 85 I want all of you to adopt new techniques and 
increase production as Mohiteji 86 was saying just now. Bullock carts are good 
but they are not fast. If you want to travel a long distance, you go by train. The 
same thing is now necessary in agriculture also. In fact, today people go 
everywhere by plane which is faster. The attention of the entire country is on 
the superb bunding job which is being done in your district and the adjoining 


84. See fn 81 in this section. 

85. See fn 82 in this section. 

86. See fn 83 in this section. 
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Ahmednagar and other districts of the Bombay province. It is being done 
elsewhere too. But nowhere as fast as it is here. Others are trying to follow 
your example and perhaps people come here to see for themselves and learn 
from you. 

I have heard that you are using the new ploughs. The old ones used to 
barely scratch the surface. But the new Kirloskar ploughs and others are more 
useful. Ultimately, the quality of your work depends on your tools. Man has 
progressed throughout history by making better and better tools which has 
increased his capacity for work. In India, we became backward in agriculture 
because we have clung to outdated tools and implements. Things are changing 
now. You are all using new ploughs and other implements and small machines. 
I am not referring to tractors. Everybody cannot have tractors. Small machines 
and good tools can vastly improve agricultural production. You must not be 
afraid of making changes for the better or feel that you have to cling to outmoded 
methods. Your outlook must be such that it goads you into doing even better 
than the advanced countries of the world. 

Take the question of compost, green manure and different types of 
fertilizers. In the beginning people were hesitant to use fertilizers. But now the 
demand is so great that we are not able to keep pace. We will have to put up 
more factories. People are always hesitant to take a new step. But once they 
understand, they go ahead very quickly. You must try to understand this. It is 
very important to choose good seeds. It is not proper that you should neglect 
to do this. These are small things but if you don’t do them, all your effort will 
be wasted. 

A single farmer with a holding of a few acres cannot do much. It is obvious 
that you will be able to do much more by working together by forming 
agricultural cooperatives. You have done this on your own. It is not a government 
run thing. You get some aid but it is run by the people. There is no doubt about 
it that it has increased your capacity to work. We want every village to have a 
cooperative society for purposes of buying and selling. The middle man’s profit 
is avoided. The producer and the consumer benefit instead. The cooperative 
society can give loans or arrange for loans from the government. Immediately 
your burden is lightened in many ways. You can do things quicker, buy better 
tools and implements which a single farmer may not be able to afford. It opens 
up a new avenue of progress. That is why we want that there should be a 
cooperative in every village. 

A panchayat is also very essential. We want that the people should hold the 
reins of administration in their own villages and official interference should be 
minimised. Thirdly, every village must have a school. These are the three pillars 
on which the village society should be built. It can transform the rural areas in 
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no time at all. I want that very soon a time should come when no child, boy or 
girl, should be deprived of school education. In fact, we would like adults too 
to learn to read and write in the night schools. You must understand that literacy 
enables you to handle your affairs better. If everyone in India was educated, 
our task would be much easier. Progress will be very rapid. Education is 
spreading. But I want that the pace should be faster. 

There is one thing more. The children who go to schools and colleges feel 
that it is beneath their dignity to work in the fields. They prefer to go to the 
cities in search of white-collar jobs. I am really perturbed by this tendency. I 
want that the boys and girls should go back to their villages and help them to 
develop and progress. India cannot progress until its villages prosper. There 
are five and a half lakh villages in India. The cities are only a handful. We want 
that there should be all round development. We want to improve education and 
health care facilities in the country. We are putting up huge steel plants and 
other heavy industries. But we want that small village industries of every kind 
must come up all over the country. We want cottage industries, spinning, 
weaving and other village craft to flourish. I want that people should learn to 
use small machines in the villages. They will help to increase production. Now 
machines require power, electricity. So as far as possible villages must be 
electrified. I am sure all this will happen gradually. The difficulty lies in doing 
everything at once. 

We want that there should be all-round development in the villages, 
improvement in agriculture, growth of cooperatives and small industries. The 
entire village will benefit as a result. There will be more avenues of employment 
and boys and girls will not need to leave their villages and go to the cities. The 
villages will become more prosperous and beautiful. Only then can India be 
said to be progressing. We cannot judge India’s progress by the cities. The 
villages are the true yardstick. 

So the reins of development and progress of this village is in your hands. 
The Government can only help. Our officials will guide and advise you. But 
you must not forget that the reins of India’s progress are in the hands of her 
farmers. It is a great responsibility upon your shoulders. But I have confidence 
that you will be able to carry the burden well. A new atmosphere is being 
created in the country in our rural areas through the panchayats and the 
development programmes. It will root out our weakness and enable us to build 
a new India of our dreams. Jai Hind! 

Translation ends] 
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11. In Sholapur: Public Meeting 87 

RFPt Rft? PT?RT, 

RFT R|RR>< ftft ftTRT % ReR If ft<|RFT pt R^t ftpftT % #7 -3TTT PR ^ft 7 ! RTRRjR ft 
R% ft I Rtftft f?IR Rt RFT ehfi-1 Ft MRI f% pftt ft R fftjftt Rit ftlR R c§P I 
Rt <jjts viHN <gjo! RjS TvRT, % Rt ”1^ §311 «Hi1Rb ®l§cl ^ dR> dl J l ftft 
ft ft ft^sT Rftf d«bdl RiFT RR> ftft ft I RTR Pftt ft R|>RT Rt Rift did) ft ^JST RjP 
PlPIJT R?t Pltdd RFTftt PR d'id'ft RftT I Rift «1<R RTR R1IRI RT I (pt Pft PR 4ld 
ft R Psit, RRT FRT ftt st RTTSit, RiFT R?T, Pt ?P RPF % RTRt ?RT, ft P*ft ft, PR ftlR 
ft gpft PTft ft, CRT, RRT?R ^r pftT ft PPTfft, PPft ft Ftft Rlfftft, PtR PT P35, RT 
l#,#i*ftRPTfflftftRPP^,Rt7^,ftRiFrRT7ft^,PsitlPRPPRftTPftlfap 
ftft PTR PRft qftfttPR ^ftr Riftf l) 88 ft PTPft R^RT RT % R^ RTRf ft gft RFT 
PtPFJT PTfti c§P PR PRftt RRpftf Rftt I RRiRTftftPRT RT fft PtPTJT R^ PTRTftt Ritft 
PTRR #T PIPT RRi M|d<ft ftl ftft Rt RFT PRftt PR ft #T PHI % R§R 7RTRT ptR 
ftrft PTR- | |R #T PPTPf ft PRT, fttpft RF I Rft, Rt ftt Rf|R Rft ftt 3flT RTR PtR 
pppft ft, pftt ft PTRT RFT ft RFT RRi PER PIRftt t Rt ftdcbRftt Rft ftt I ft RRftRR 
rft FPft pfftRi I PtrfftiT PFRit pt, Rt fft? rt ftt ^ftprqp; Rft PTRTftt ftftr ptpt % 
R^R pfftRi t RT Ritft ^T-^r ftptPRFTPTPftt, RRTPftfgftRRTgPTt ftfftFT 
gp # # RTR^ RF RT5RT RT?RT RTR^ Rt RTR f^RPT *fP RTPR, ^P PTPIF 

t t%RT PP# 3ft ftp RT RlpT RPT §3TT I Rf Rt RTR pftif RiT ftp c^RT T^tt I 
#T P# % Rt ?$§ Rtft RfR ftt PftR I ftfep RTR fRtfP PR ft RTRft Rt§T 
f^RTRT, ^8 RETT RTTR PTR) Rft ft Rf, PPTTP ft ftft Rt?T ft <§5 RlfT PT RTPP 
RRT jftRT, Plft ft ft pff R)?RT RFTPRR, Rfftt Plft ft R5?RT f #T Rt RTR5T PRT, 
?PfftR ftft RTTRft R55TI 

ft RTRft ^t RcE %RT# PPPRT t R?fT RTFRT f % ?P PR PtP ttrj fftRi^t 
Rft RP? ft fftRftlR PR ft PR RTPf Rft Rft pff Rt FPlft ?ft^P W FT Rlftt I, RF 
Rlftt ft, RTRT Ft RlftT 1 1 f3p ftt Rt ftft §TTPT5T ft RTR ft^T PPft PP ftp 5RH 
fPT ftlR ftft RTRiR Rift, RF ftPTP ft RT^TT ftft fttft Rt gpFSPT I PPft ft PP?TRT 

| -ftft ptP ftt PTPT ft TRFR #t I ^ 

RRlifftT tpF RlfttR ftTPTft FRft ^fT ft ^PftT ftt, pftt I, Rt #TTft I, RTRft 
ftp ^t, RRft ft?T % RRP Rft ^Pf RPRT, FT PPR RiFRT % ^Rt FPrt ft?T ft RRT §RT, 
p|f f RTT RT RP |RP, FPft ftp Rft F1PR fft ft, FP PR ftRft Rift t, FPlft ftp 

87. Speech at D.A.V. College, Sholapur, 1 1 April 1960. AIR tapes, NMML. 

88. The words in brackets seem to be addressed to attendants and organisers about lighting 
arrangements. 
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3, f#w#<|f#wr##w t, ww #w I, ?ww# wwf ■stwwt TF#t I % sir wft, rtr 

W$f ^TTRftrr wtf 3RW#, RW #t Rtff # ’TRW W> TDEftf^WT #WTW # RT# # 3fR 
WWT FW#-FWfT ^JETW TTT WW# WWT WT #R #, f##WWTT FW# #FTWt # #T WTWt #, R#tW 
WWT OT?ir WT f#R#t WTT TTT I Wt FWR WvFJ# RtW, w|, R##t W#### RtW, WTT Wf 
W#W %WT# # 3ttT WTF# # f#T WF ^WW WWT f#TT |RT #$T ## W#WT, FW RWWW 
#fwt ^ FTW # RTWTT WF RT# RT TTWTWT ^ I 

WWT TWTTR # TTWTWT I? WW#T W§W ftw # $TWT 3fR TF#F Ftrf # I RRt #W 
# #t, # W TRf## % Wt WTt^ s<q)ch #tw W, #f#R Wpj WWWTT TWWRJ ’TRW W# RTW 
RWWT # WWT WT #T ’TRW # Rt WWT #R WT?W Rrf##W WTT t, RWT W#t Rtf# 
#WT #t Rt '3## % RWW sft, wt RTf# OTiivrTl W# f#T# #twt W#, Rt RTT yWTWT R^JWT 
W# f## #, Rt f#T RW#t <|f#WT # TF# #, RW# c[f#WT #t Wt 3#T Rt RRW #T WT>2#t 
WtW, f#5TTIW WT 3ftT RtW WR^T WT T5t# ^WTFTWR WT Rt W#^ t cW|i||# wt RRW # I Wt 
WWT ’TRW W> ^TftT #, WTW WTTWTT $T#7 TWTW Ft, WTW WWW# ^RR Ft, ^HR Ft, # WWW# 
Wff WWT WRWT WT <jt ?#T ft WWTf#T Wt ^TT# <?f#WT # T# I FTtf#cr RW WR# #t RT# 
^tr WWT f#R#t W# WTF % RF# FW1# #?T Wt WT#ff RTWf#W# % f##f # 3fR WW # #T#t, 

wt # w#t, wwr #r wtttw wt w#t f^wwft ^Mt qf -f^t #qt wft, ww wwr w# q|^t 

wt WTWWTR wtwf tR q|^t, 3twr % RT%T FT WWTW flRRft W> ^ ^tR ^ TftT # 
wff qfft #T wt TRTlr W^f%^T#WWTFtTFT|, Wj$ OTW^t WWFT ^f WFf 3TTWT, 
^S WWW5t fW W, WpJ WWTl^ Wt ^ Ft WWT TFT 1 1 T§7, Wt Wt 3RR 3TtT WRFW 
ill 

FRTft TRFttfrT WW TW Wif^W FT ^RFWR % WW?Ft RWT I =Ef^W *t WF^tt WR RFT WWT 
W1W I, WF WFiy Wit WW^W RRftW-FWiWRfrW W^ ^ XJF# WR WWT RT RTWT 

WTIWWr TW Wt WRf ^r, W^E wt WFT wt #w Wwt Rtf W|W WR ^ Rt 3iM Wt?TFE 

W?W%, R^t WtSTTWi WF% Ft, WF# Wt WifttW # W^W SfMt W)W| WR# # ^5t# # 
Wt#tWFT R##t W|W WR Ft W#t, wM ’tt Ft#t #t #T RW ’ft WRcft |wf Wt WR 
Ft W#t WWf% WFT RteR f#RR #W RT W#, RW WW# W?tW wM Wt#, 

^ ^TW# #1 Wt RWT RW WTf#W WW WWRT, RR FW# ^ 

gfo q g> <^» gw# #wtwt # wrf#w # wt w#w % wtft % wtr, # f%w wwe 

* |J ^ ^RR# I, # WWW# WW?T # w# 3TT#t #t WT#, W#f JTWWT TRFf# W# W^t «ft 
f#W# # f#TWT Ft t#> WWT Ft TFT %? ^tT vd*iW) FTW FWTt #?T W# WWT WT WT^t WT W^t 
#R TTWt f#T WWT I, W WTT^ WW # WT fWW # #TW TtWJ# #, «Ttt f#W WTW <$5 
T T^t# fW ’3#T WF WTW WW#t W#t, WW WW f^Wt # #RT, WF^TT %WT f#T WjTJ W 
Wt W#t WR % ’TRW # wftT FTREt TTW5RT W1%W I ■aftT W^t# JW# Wt WW=Et f#?WRT 
£W f#T TRT W#t ?Tf#W I Wttt Rt ’TRW # ^ |, 3tW# f# WW TTWTR ^TRT WT, 
# ^1 ^W7 W#t Tiftw | Rt WTTW W# flRT T^t 1 1 FTT WTF # FTWt-FT^ WWWt WW # 
’ft f#?WRt RTWT f#T# WFWWT #W w4t ’TRW # % f#W^ TRW WWWT RW5T I, 3TW# 
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ftt^T ftl 

ftt ftft 3TFREt diFlftt ?TF I 3TFT TIFT d§TT Tift ^RRpE Ft, *E*T ft *E*I 
rilftld dft dft ^ET OllHchl dT? ? Ft I fftj SlMcfotf «Eftt-«Eftt *|St dF TTT? •3TRft 

% aftTFnfftrt tit? an# ft fft> fftR ^ f 1 # ftsr ft ftt? ?ft ft ftt fft> ?pj ’jtt % *ift 
ft % ’trtt £ srftr ft ^ siett I, set wx steet $Tftr rr*t FtriT I, w $ *et 

ft =RT fadK ft, SITTTT 3> F?? ft fftiTT ftp? % \4cHIF ft?T £tdl ft, dUd 3fft ftFT «FTT ft, 
dUd cwi ft, dRd <+MI d^l ft I ftftt-ftftt dl^ Ft?ft ft I ?t dl^Jt ^it dMcI ft, Ad Hdd®( 

tif ?ftf fa 3iM, fMt, RTT^t, ^t ftt ?t#, mft ?t#, ?t dt# street £ *ttet 

eft d*d*-tT ^ftt «a<fl % 3ftT ?dld^ 3TEET ■3THT vJd'hl Me|d dUd ^ far ’R *lftf 
Ft# 1 ft tre sr#? sit?#, spft ft arrar f dftr ft, # # fanr# # ftrEEft tet #t tre 
TRTT «ft, *Tlft TPTT ftt, $Eft? TRE cfM fa?TR 3ITft ft Tift RFRR? % ftft 3TEET *ft 
3^R dfT 3TTR §3TT, dft PtTlftET WT % ftft ft, fftidH ^T-^T % 3ITft ft ftft ftft# 3#t 

arftftr <r dTFT d^r farrr 1 ft dPj-dFr ft ?rt far? ft, ?nft dft faw* 4 t ftt 1 Tit 

ft 3TEEEt eRTT TTW#, #RT TIT gft 3lftRFR ft fa ft ■3TFT ftt fa ’rfftET TETft ft Sfftftl 
m, *jfft ^R, OTHREt ft 3n$ dTitFd f ftPf^T 9 TET 2 T tt^ -3TpRER «JT #T ftt ditft 
^Tftt 2JT % ftft OR# ^ ^R F^T ft ftT3T ^Rft $ff I ^EJ ft^T FRI ^Tdft ^Tlftt 
tR TFeTT ft, eg® ft dd^dl |t% \RTd) 5 :^ W ft? dTfttTT dft ft Sflft ft TFT f, ft^T 
ft ftft 3ftT TOT ft f«t) '3nf§T *tTRT ftdgddTftft, *fRTT # dgTT WT ft ftPfFT WF 
??T 3TRET PETTFT ft >3flT TRE dTRT ^ PbdH dFT fftl ^TT dftf FtdT OttT ^TRT 
^ HIM »lftt \33ft, 6 HKI ft?T d^l v33TTT ft I 

ftt Fdf^TT ^ OTRRETT ^ft d^cT ftftT Fdft, fadd>l '3RFFR ft ■3TTFT ftt =ERTT f, dt 
3Fc(R ^3lft ft % *IRTT TRfTF FtTTT ^TRTT ft, ’TRTT ftR TFT ft, ’TTRT ft STRT^t ^ftf #, 
’TRTT ft f^ft ftd" 3R ’ift, ^ft 3°T ft dt ftt # ^Tft #T TO f^TT Tlftt ^R ^TT TFT ft Tfalftt 
^TTdft Ftftt I ftt FTTdt Rift cPTT ft? ft ^TF dM^ dft ^Et%?T ^ETTTT f ftft TRFFT 
ft ^ftf 3TTftt dt I *§5 ft ftt ^TTTeT dft dd'^TTT f, PfRdT % ^5 ft^TTT f, ^S W($ 
ftt ^nftt ft eRTer TRft-rnft 3nft ft % i^FTREt -3tMt ft T^fftft^FTT ft, 
f^5# 'STRFftt «r€t, f^TTT ft f^TT, fftft dT dft, f ftft TTtd T^TT ft ft, fftft d5T#3T 

ft, fftft ft, fftftt ftFRTR Fdft ^t, feft ^qft dft, fftrft TTtftdft, ft 

^ ftt #T 3TRTT TFTTT ft ^tT F3TTft RT^T FtdT ft '3ftT ^pRlT dft RT^T FtTTT ft % »TRTT 
djTTlft ftftt ft 3TTft «T^ TFT ft ftfft^T FRTdt '3TTFdT TRE ftft '3ft^f dft ddlftt ft % 
ft 3TRTT f Wft Tfft?T ft, ^TFT dt fftTTpft ft ft dgTT PETT f ^Fft, ftOTTT 

f ^TFft ftft IftiTTFT ft ftt ftdft, ■3R 2Rft ^TFft ft, TITft =Et Ptddl ft, ft? *RT ft, ^5 
TR ftt ^TFft ft '3R0T ft TFft dFT, ^T5 TIFT ftt ftfFT TIT 33W W ft, d^T ftt dftf fttfT 
dFTIT, d|TT ftftr ?nft ft TRfT^ft ft, ftTnnft *R ft?=ET ■anft ft, ’TFft ^ft WT d<d TFT 
ft F’rft Tuftf cET#TdFTdft ^FRTT diT I W ftdi ft fftj ft dTFTTT fffti «l<ift, F 
d^'ddl ft ftPE? fftR ftt dFvf TFT ft #T 3RTft TRTE 'FT TFT ft I 
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pt % % ^ippt f, % % wi f pi far 3 % 3irp% fipt 1 1 ppf pttf %tp pp% 
*TTTcT Pi *dl ^TTcTT % 3ltT PPP PT% PT ^ I % Pt^T PTPT T^PT^t-pr^t, Rl<iTT PTPt 
ptt P^t fifcPR t PF PTTP % PPT Ft TFT 1 1 % *TTTrT f^RT PPF PTPT t 3P7 

?P PHTT PIT PP> P3T PT t 1 lc 1 =U %TTTT ^TTcTT ft, pft PTPT^t t, PFT ^§T t, ?PP>T 3TP? 
PFPT I FPR Tt^ipt c^t ^RlPT PT 3?R #T jfaPT PT %t I pt PPP% p|t f^FPR | 
FTTP%PPT^%,pppftwPTPpftftetfcFiTP%3%p|tP?Tf P3i4t%,3ip4t 
<Rrfdl %> R=ldlV>, 3 h 4I J jP4) ^ \£PT, \3tf4 \3tfp| 41 d 6 tcfl % RF d4t PpffcF vJdPl 
3TTTT ^ cl=F FtPT I pt % dlF< P> dl'lt ^ %t Rldl< M4dl f, idddl It sftr PFT ^T-^T 
% 311% t <t<a4 PFT IgP 3ttT Pf 3)0«l-«hP«l TIP % P>F% fi 3TPPT 3TT?P% RRjRt ft PF 
#% ?TT ^?T % RlP% PTT-PTTF = 1 % % d<ddi) Pit 1 1 % TTP Pt ddlf?t oftrf ptt, % PPTfR 
%%, % ddl£l %% 3d<gl P?t dt % 3PT (cFtfc^i Rtedlfl P)P 1 fP PPl4) PP •afR pp4t 3TRJ 
PP ^ftT <^T?t cf^F TTT £dRpjP Plf FTTTFP PRP pft RFflcfcl 35% f^^dld, 

pT%T I % RFPPP PIP I ?P% pt 3% T% P$T %fap 3 % 3TRp4 PF FtPT t RF P 
PR TjRtPT P> Pt, FPR &T % Ppj pRlf Pit PPt %tdlft I f% 3IP% ^T p5t 3 ^ fatPT 
pRlFT,PTPPFtRF3IP%^Ti5t3TlfPT%P PiTPT PT % , Pt PTF% PPT f , pt 3 TR 

=fptt ptf% I fft% sttppp 3% pp^fe P?t, tttptt pR, pt% pt ftpft % Ft, pit? p*p 4 
% Ft, Pl£ forft P&T % Ft, Pt fdf PITPT PTF% t FPR 3$T T1FRP1T ^ 

^t #r I i 

3P* %t FW % qr 3TT% f f^ 3PF % ^ % %?T ^ dPPlSt Ft 7# I dt 
3*PFT %l%f TT 3RTT Ft f?F 3PST WT ^FL ^Ff%H 3P0HT cRPT ^FP% 

% i eft ipf^r Ft 3n% t, J|ci44<i =Ft %t ^PFt 3 iPprk ?^f%p 

^r%5t 3P ppr ^ftt wi l^t,FP%cr%q?3n%ti#T, %Pr f% 3ttr 3TFPFt 

%t ?P PIP PP5RT I PF PIP cfpp^ PFPTPP^rtPF prf^p 

W cFFcfr |3ftT3ftTPtpp|ptPPT PF% f , PPT P^f PF% I PF Pt pft PPT 1 1 
PR PRP, %% %9T ^tT PI%tP pj%f 3npf%pf PP PPlW PPT #TT, PFPI% 3IF31P5P ^5t 
sift PT%4t %fep PRP Pt TiPT 3ftr PRP «FT pfcpai PPT FtPT FP% f^PPPtt 
# T 3 % 1 1 FPf%TT F% FP PIP P^t PP?RT | {^ FP% f%P ^ FTP % 
^t,PFI5tT#^T^t,f^5%PP-PRFPTPPP%PP%t^, ^PRTPgrriFt 
P^PT I^R"33##t, Ft%^tflFP^Ftf PRtp P5| I FT, ttcF ppr PR % P^PT 
PF FP% 3% P?ff%?T P5t 3fp ^T%t FP% ?rf^P %t FF% PP ?#P Pt HhR|<F , ?ll(tR^" 
PP% PP1PT %5T Pt P5PT % I 3R FtPT % P# <5tPR P# PP^t PB^ pt P% PP%~ 
F% P>tt FT P^f 1 1 FT f^P PIP % % ? PF Pit f% P5t^ Pt^TTPTPT PT PtPR ^TlPiT RR^ 
Pt^PP PT I PPPt PtPR TITPT Rr% PiT PP FtPT I, Pt %fFPT I PPPt ^tT FT FtPT 
%^5P 3FR ?PFT%3IFTptPP)t%FP 4tf% pff, FP P%Pt P^f, FP %% #t, 

^t FTPPP Pt PP% P^t %tPT% %, Pt #P %t PP% %F^3ttT FPf^TP t%7t %f pfc~ 
RtP)*% PtP |, Pt Pt %PT PRPT % Pt PTP)*P1 % 3TIPPBP P^ ^RfPT % I FPRe^T 
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%t #3 %73%t Ftft % 3t % R$T I 3t 33> %t % % 31F1% #T ^3% 3%T FR% %$7 % 3IR 
t f% R$T 33% 3% I 33% 31% %R% 1 1 3^% R3> ftm | :- “%R% t STF33R ft 

%ftr-r-%r % r %t %3r% %R%3i%3$f%t%%%%, 3t%t 3737 ^ <r tf% t %f%R 

?l(=kl F3 313 3% 5) 4) xnf^tr f% Pl<=h< vR>% 3%, R3> 3R %% Ft f%R \3 <j«m ^|4 J 1, 
W 3R, fa? 33% f %% 333R 317% eft faff*| Rcfr %% 3P% ^ 
33 cfj^r, HK|H R7% ■SIFT 3^ fa%l «HS1% f %f%5R % 3TRTI3 37 %, R3> 3^ 3F7 %? %, 
“W 37F 33 FR% 3% t %f%%, %% 3%, f%? 3R 3%, 333R 3% I” F7 3j3 3tR f %t 
3 ikh <^41 R7 %33R «ldl3l «h<4 t> ^<gl 3t %%, 3t %t Rfa34 l?t R<% 3jj%f %, HR dl£«l 
FR %% 33? %f%r? fa? 3R 3% %t #? 33 3R 3% %t #? fa? fa%% 3%? fa? 3%% 
#? fa? 3%% I 

%t % 3t 3TF5T sfang? 3737 aft? %% 3p? otfrft 'jft^r aft? ^ , jh aft? rrttf 4yi, 
%t <^ts yi4) di4 3 ii 41, yiHi4 aiWi % ^ih 4 an% aft? R^i 73^1 Tiar? 1 3*1 % R?k{ 
aHR$1 3gd-3T§3 3*ldl3 3%lfa aiFl% 3|$ 35%t-3T% 3t%*RR%HR%3fat % 33%t 
^? fa37, 3it 3T3 3% aTF7% I %t % %faf 3% cb'Flf%37 TJRRJR 3R fa FRT% 3337 
aR73t3 % v3tl«hl 3ftT 3KM % aft? fa% |jf ^ 'SftT F13-F73 <*><%) %, %% %t %7sfT 31% 
3%f 4H Ft% I 

■3TW % 3^if ?E5?TT 3TFT #nf f^FFRRT 3^f ^ft, # I f^ERJ% ^T RT% ?T 
f I ^ichNd TFTT %t WT3 t Rl«hNd %f ^T TFTT 5^ 3RT 
t, vj|m«;k f%3T '3R3 I ft %9T 3%, 3TI% «T33T | ■3R3f^T ^ ^Ri<<l 

^F> fbl14=hl% ^Pl-MI, HI^JH 3^f =FR W ?t ^Pl^l %, Ft, WR R%, 

^Pl^l cf% ^P|i|| cFT 3IRT Ft '5!T% RT OTT^ft ^iT 3RT Ft Mll<t, «WI Ft RRTt ■SIFT 
^TRT #T RRFTT RfR R%, RF 4t Ft TFFRT I, 3F3flR 3FJfa RT% 1 1 3TFT% 

WR k FR% THtt % RIpT f%R%^FFFft R^t #ft, %t 3lf%RJ %RTcj% ^Flf%%T 
4f vtfcb'i ^tf qi^i4l 3f^FF %RT % 3 iih 4 ^4) R^t ^t 3INd)d ^t RJFlf%RT Ft T^t ^ 
33% RTRR %t, 3373%? ftR 3%t 31%, 3% 33, 3%t 5f%37, 337 TRFR, %%t 5%T37 % 
FR TF% 1 1 %t %# 5$%37 % F13-FI3 3R% 31% #R 3^f TF R3% 1 3?R ^135133 3R% 
37% I R %% %tR t%> f%33% ^13333 Ft t% ^Pl3l 3% 33337 H^I 3lf^R, %% ^t TF37 
3#R | 3p]7 37133% 3713353 %t ^f%37 % f%3333 1 3t 3|t 33# 3fF7% 3% 31M3>3 
3% 5f%37 % 31F7 %37 33t% 5f%37 3% 3t 37F7 333 3^f R3i% I 3tf%%t3TF% 

33%t 3R%% #7 RRF7 % %t FR3R 335% I FR 3%, Tfl# ^1333% 3R37 f% 
5f%37 5% t, 5f%37 ^t I 33% 337 3TR, f%3%7 I 

#% 3T3 3TFT 3R%%?3 333 3^37 337 t?F3 333 R%F27 337 1? RR3337 
I? F373 3T3 33 5f%37 3J7 ?f%FR7 % F3% %3 33 4t F%T3 3|3 $337 % 3|3 
^3-%t3 | % 3RFT37 ^ f% ?3 F37% 3T3 % ?f%F73 % ^(4 <11 %, 35%t §cl4l 

33f%33% 31% Rf?f Ft T^t %f f%3%t 37RFF3 3% 3^137 % Ft # 1 1 F3 % RI% 3TFT 
3R% I 33f% 33f% % RI% 3tR 333 3R3% % sRffcT % Rl% 3t 3R?1% 1 3R %3R7 
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"SIT ' C MHI, T? fhllrl ft <ft *J<slcll %, ®IM *fFFt % , 

^FTFt ft, Ft# FelFt ft, sRtfrT t # #jT FTRT3T T>T nR^d-l =Ft, F 101 j 1 cFt 
TFFftfrRF fFTfcT St# I 3TST 7FHT F^eRTT 1 1 FFR k TR^tfrFF 5^T , 3?M 

TEST # F*Ft FZFTT, TFFftfrRF sFffrT , 3#t F ft 3Tlf#F Ftcft % OTtT 33% # sfft 
tTTFlfjFF sFTfcT ft# t 1 OFT# sFTfcT F# ft# % 3TTf#F #k HlRl<^ #t f# FFHFFT 
## # FFW #ft % I 

■3TN% ^FT iw’t) 3 F# ffjffrT §f, *¥ §f , #F # j|f Fft fFffrRT #7 3F 

^ m? 3ft sfjffrT 3##T ^Tf#r Fff f# Wt -<M®r|cb eft ##7 3TTf#F #7 
FFTlf#F eft, F# jFffcT «fr ##F 3F 7T# ft Fft sFTfrT # I # #Ffrf#F 
s^TfcT gf I, §sRs;<ki §3TT #t jf^TT # S7#-?7# <$?TT, f#7Ft TTTfT ^pRT # 

#=ft ft srar sftt #7 «rcw f^n i ^jf# #7 swflcbi # eft enpr «rc?n, ?#t f?T f 

# «i<wkii ^TTeTT I, 37T ##R|cb sETfcT % fsk^FW t#7J$FT # ## gpRIT Wet eft 3R 
^ 7# 37T# ##, ##-## «nff I 3TFT ^TFFT I ^TTF# f$T # #, ?I#f# F#t ^§T 

# #7 ft F#f g3TT t, 3R ft 7ST % I ¥*T fF cRRT fSf^TeT t#7J9FT # #ST k t 

WcT 3 I # 3RT # cpf gq zr W7T F# #7 ft# k Ipf eft FFft eifT 3FT ft 7ft 
I jt #ft ^T FRR *T?T 3TT T*ft ?ft, teFIli) ^TT#, M^FT, ^T I, ^ 

I, t##T I, cTTT I, ^ I, ?^rf | ofR W^it WT^T % eft efr t ftT ^ 
'^I'O ^ ?*T vFf% '3TRft I 

^ ^ sFTfeT "t^^FT ?j5t I ^Ff ^T ff> I Pel iff % ^ M^FT, 

M^FT, ^ 15 ^ t^FT efr ^ cRff% ^ ^FFTT ^BT 7?T-^T 
f^yT ^HiPich ^TTRRf ^ ^FT, ^FT^FT I, 

•3^ =FT i&T I, ’jM 'FT PRFM f^T, «FT felT Flft ^fReTT cjft <3ftT %^ff ^f 
’ft, ^ ^t, 3ft c§$ TF^T ^ftfeT ^ ^T ?t etPfFT cjpff FFTF ^ 3f 3fR 3F#FT F 

^|t ^iRl ^t ' 3 TFft ^t ofl^Pich tHffrT 3TFft ?3f^FT M^FT 3RR 31Fft I 
tTF^raK 3fft ^jftcfR ^ 3FFT #JT | 3?tT ^T ^ft =Ft ^T5M f^JT, ?FFT 
'JH dl ^t, ?FT flefcT ^T fl% eFTT, FPftT % 3lf^cF ^ ^pt ^pfijeF 

Fit sFTfeT ?ft, ^t RffTR % eft, PffTR eft 3fft 3TRcRT ^ «lft #JT ^pFTT 
^?i H I, gpf f? % TR 3TFFFt R<gmi | oftT ^cTRTT I % ^t qft epTf i, wft 
^ t, 5^feT c|5t w ^ifclrmt I, ^nft ?TpRT c&r 3TFT% ^ qdPFF 

T ^ ^T. ^ ?rf^T ^FT, 3T^ W #?T t, ^RT #3T t, ^fFT UfeT t STFT 3% 
tFF^, 3TFT ^-#7 1 ^ft ^ HT^F^FtT % ^1 ^FF^ I R #JT 

^ '3TFT If, ^ftff 1 1 ^HTeP T T^ I T ^ 3F^T farft §TpRT I, 3FT 3TFT 

tfHt, ffklpFF W «F? f^TT ^1% m ^FTRTFlft ^t, xr&f ^ B5tfT W ?IT 
^t ^ter ^it eir, x^j ^r m en eft ^r wn ^r wt % «ip ^ I, ^r 
^li 

rit 3TR ^f y^feT ^r %cFft F?FT §TpH<4l 1 1 ^5 eft ?F 1 1 cjpft-qpfr 
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to^RT OTRTT to, ^u»kii 3TTTTT I, FF W Fit t tftotF to tot totto FTTT to, FpJ tot Fto 
1 1 faF# I, FF tot ticF Sigtfto F?t $TftrT I, to*ft to 3?tT tot 9TftoTTFf 1 1 FR Fg<F qsft 
Fit SlRkitol Fit FR tot, tfticbl (^4 flisbd 44*) I ftofTTF to, ^41 Ftt FFFRFt 

FTT, ^ Fit Slftodtol Ftt totT ^ to ^ TTTFTF 1 FFFtt TFFMHI I FF ftolTTF I Fttf 
FTgtotFto t, F^f tot FFFJT-FFFto TftTI FFFT to Rt ( TTFF t, FftFF Ft RtT far 

rt siftorr Ftt sir ytok to w ttfR 1 1 qFt srretot to, -3n^ft to, totoF to, t? 
tot fttt gq, totto tot tot Rrto ftoFTT to' ftor tortot to Rtot Fto rttFito I tot tor % fr 
P lFitfto) % totr FR «l$ totTFTT tol'Jj Ftcft to, $lf=kt Fttot ^TFT to I RT FR % FjBT FtTF 
FFt F ftoi<4l to RTFit to? til tot FTTT tot, FT FFTt FT F>T gTR FT Ttot FTFtot % 
FR Fto, FiFTf to FT*ft FRFt Ft FR ftFiFtot F Ft to % I OTFRT FTIFtotFtoFF f=hk 

I^tt % ftt fr % ^ frt to totr to tor to-to to fft to fttt to 
^ FR tol|t FJT to, W^tt FR % FTRT I FTF T%F to to FTTT to, tot 
tot Fit FR % tolit FTT to to TFTTI 3TFFF to 5RffcT gf, qFT Ftot totF FT 
tot, ftftfttt qFt toft Fftorr ft tot, tornTtot tot ftotr to tor to FTtot, tor FtorF 
tofatF FFF qFt FFJTft FR % I 

tot FiFtot to ftotr Fp? ftor ftf toT, Fgq to FiFftotof to % ftorft to ftf-ftf 

FTTcft t, FTTTFTF FT Fltof to FF FFT tor t, FFto tol FFtotTT Ft Fit to, ^FT FiTt 
to to ff ’ft Fp? to tor I to gFfar ^ ^ t f^ ^tft w tor I rit qFt to 
ft ^TFTT tot to to t ^5 tt^ % ^to to frft to to to tor Fto I, 

Fp? FiTTTT % I RTTfftoi TTF tor ■Jllto t % FRF Rffciq gFT % ^tot FF TTTFT FRFT 
FT Ff W, RF TJTR ^TTft TTTFT gRT I FT F^FT T^TT F^TTT I toft # FTTT I to 

Rito sfrr F^to ^ tor tftf ftt% % to^ ’3 tttt tot torr, f tt^ Frrto ut^n i 
ftf rr ftonr F5^ ftft eft ^rft 3 ,PtFi to ti§ tor ^5 ^ ^r _ to *t Fto TFrft 
I, Fto ^rft ^fto toto ^tfjifr #f ftorrr ftt to I, fff ftt tot ffsft ft 

'to - ^ fto ^FFTT toft FFT^ FR % I 3TF to ^PlFI to to F I 3TF f^TT ^Pl^l FF 

to, Tif to tog tot gtoT # ft ^tefftw tot ton tot gtoT if? f$f rtttt I FFto 

FF to F, FTF Ttot FFto Flto Fto ^ fto FF RFto Fto Fit ftis&i , rit Fft tsfs to I Fto to 

to Tig to tog to totto tfffj Ftot ^ 1 to tot fff tottot ftt fftft ft f^mto tottot 
Fto totir ftoFT 1 to tot ff gftoFitot tor I, fto^nr tot tor to, Fft totot tor to, tot 
FF FTtot to F# FFTTT to Fto fto^ FF^ to to Ft ^ to, tot FTtot to FTTTto, tot 
totTTF g^ to FTTTto, ftorrto tt FFigtof to FTto, tot 3TFF 1 1 FF FTTlt to tocTF g^[ Ftf 

Frrrto to rr tor to, f toft tort to, f tor tot FFtt Ft ffi^tr gq | toftor ff 
F t FF FTT RIF to I 

qF> tor fiw to ff f| 1 to tototo ^ fm to Ft 1 Frtf gftoT to fftt to tor 

Ftof t tor FFit to to to, r Fto tot toF to tor ^ftor to 1 FFto fr ff tototo 

grr garr tot tot Fto ftt ft, F^5 fttf FtT ft toq, eEtto Fgrr rftt Fto ft toftotF 
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«K£cl-«l<icl tfft RRT 5 * 11 ^ # F^IK < 3 ^ RiT #ft, F^IK 'JllfcNl, j^rT 

RR #RT, f*R RRT FRTR aftT ■SR rRF R^T #RT RTRT I #T Rit #^RT 
'3TRf=f4 FtRT t % R>FT FT RF RiTF? Rimh, TOfcPtR -STRIT RFT oftT qPl<4l *f RRf R# 

R*RTO I? ^nfcH^T % % flHMRK # RRT R*RTO t? FR RRT TO % R5# rr 
# rjf <# RTTRT RTT #R5T fa# RR# RTT, #R # ST^RTR # ## FR ^TTfaRT 7# RRT 

Rt tstrt rrt, Rt fa-R# #rt t r, # fr Rfaf RTt f# faRTMHi t aftrF# fa?RR rttrt 

tfaTFRFR 3TRRTR R?t shlRHifl <|faRT #RTFT#, farR RRTT Ft, FR 3R RTffa RTt 
3TR# RTT^# RIRT RTF# I, RRSTRT RTF# t, 3R R? RRT? FtRT? 3TT# RFRT RTF# I RT 
Rt-3TT#RSRT# $f#RT #T3#?##fR5t#TJTfa3ft?SR FTRT#-FfaT# #75# ?F RT#, RRT 


fSTTI 

#t3TRFRl##?T#R?F-R?F£#faf I cp#t#TR#|R##^-#RT#?FT5TT# 
I, #73# RF Ft RRT TFT I, T3RR# RRR # & R# ^TTrTT I Rj5 1 #t F?T #R R# RRFT# 
t #? RTF# I % FRR# RRT TO FJRTT# 3#? 3|f#RTR? Rfa #t ## t, RR RTR #T RF 
I % 3TR# R5R-R# # R# I FR R? f#RT? # R# RT7# ^fan R^ 5 RRp? f#RT? RT7RT 
FtRT RRffar FR# W #tF? RRT RRRR RTT#, F?T^?#RTT#, #tR}T5#9T##?FT 
I g faRT# # ?FT# I R#RT# R#f#TR, R# RI#f % RRRR | R# f#FTTR R#?F # I 

3R #tf#TR RF RTR #tf#TR #t FR# f#R RTET# Rft % f#T FRT# 7#RT R?, FRT# 
R*SR R? ##t RT# fa*5# RTR #|T# t, RTig# 7f#t R# t, RRT R#FR # FTRT I, RRT 

FR RR Rgarr I, rtrt rT rft# f^% rt ^ ^ rr f^rr 1 1 rirt 

I ^5R RRR ^T RR) geFfT I, cit RRT FR% RI% I? 3TR F^ ^ 
^RIR^ ^Rfr IfHF^Rr^R^^T €RTT Rf ^TRTT I, ^FRT ’ft Rcf> RR^fR RrRF ^ 
Rt 5# Ft ^TTRT I, ^ ^T RR# RTR R3I^ |, <3TRT^t R?t RRFRRT R?t cj5tRR ^ft 
Fl# % #T RRRft RftRR R^t ^ft Ftcft I, RTT-RTT M Ftcft I, Tt^T M Ft^t 

I, RfctftR I RR7F^ FR% RTrFRRT ^ FTR I RRFRRT % FTR Rt%-RT^t ^ RtFt% 
Riff, Rt Rt RfyRR t Ftt |, Rf^RR Ft% I, %«RT ^f Ftt I, ^ Ftrt I, FR RR 
RIRt Ft^ 1 1 FR%, FR^t % RRRR R|R RtRf ^ ^f % RRlf cRtff ^TFfW % 
^tR, R^R, cftR, RRftR, RRTR ^ RRRft *f$5 R?tRR ^t, F^f RRR fW I Rt RfRT 
RITR RRFf f^> '37R RTR ^RR F^f f^TR RRT, SIR FR ftf^RR Ft RT^T, 3TR «Ft^ RR R^f 
I, Rt -3RR Rt# % 1 1 ^RrFRRT c# c#RR Rfrl#R ^ft ## I FtfWft ^f, ctRTft ^f, 
Tf ^? lT ^ ^^Rt RftRR R# # Rt %RR% RR RR # ^flRT % RTR 7%^ I 

%RtR^ cftT# -3TTRR # R$f 7F RR5% I ^TTRR ft 
^ ^ ##IRR T$, ftm iM, rRr# # I RT# RR# ?fftT RR 

^T^TT, ^TR# ^RR^T# RRf^R Rt R# T^, # f^BRR RlM F^#-F^ I ^ ^TTR 
FfrtFRT R|, R# -3TTR FfctFTR $ R^t, RTT-RR §3R t, R% R*%-^t| ^T, RTRT^R, FRTR 
# ^9T, R% RTRFJR ftT R^, 5 # # R^ RR^E -3TR# RiTT R# RR RRt, -3TR# TOT 
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^ Fffof fk fT ft f§F fqk f KlMdd-k k TF fk #7 fqk Hit SPIff 
k 7F fk, qjjf ?Jt, <4=bdl fit Te?t fT JPl'MI 3TFt ff fit, <jPlql k fTSI fit ff fk I 
ft kt it, fit ^ftr 'STTT k3fT Ft ftk I, k$T fflftT ft ftFT 1 1 Fftkf fF 
3R$t kflfkt Ffk fTf 3TT4t ft Fftk ktfT k ftf fi I ffT Ffk FT fjf itftlfR 
ft fik '3fk tlf K ft ktr k fM*fl ^iRkl «l<jk k tkf , ff ff5T i|3IT silt ktni k 
^3JT ffttk ffk Ffk ftf vi<5Ni »iil ft fkT 3?tT f?fftT itk ftkk I 

3Tf ZfF fit ftHtH ftf % fk Ffk kldfM fT ktT ftf kfsp ffT k VltdN SPT 

kt f fit < 3 tt% sifkT fkatk kt i fr, s?ff kt ffrkt, ft fk % srcfrc fk i fTf 
ktf fkt kfk 3 k qf fknk I srok fj$ ?gf fk k-frr sjf Ptoid spr ffk krak 

t, ff Ffk fit sn?r fit t, ff ffk fcR fk 4kfT fit fif i, ffkt fiffT fit fif 
i, ktkf fo>T kt ff? WFT fit flf 1 1 ktflT FkfT ffk ktf I, ffk ftfftk I 

ktkf k ff? ftt kt, kk fTf fsr tfT ww fit gtkfr fkt k fir fidkt 1 1 ft 
qrif-cR k$T ski it snqk fkt k fif fifT 1 1 fiq fqk fk if tifr k, ft fiqk 
k?r fit ftspf I ktr frrcfk |?fT I, w arm jfkfT fT ftfT 1 1 skkf kk if 
k frit I fiff>d? snqfit ktfiT kt fJiqit fit i, f| ktr jff ffk k <M^d #r 
ffttfit qfiq aftr ktf-ktf , ktkf fffit kkfT k k?T sit ffifr fit, fftfo ^sfh 
^ qif Tfifr 3ffft f^sp stt, ftq sft ^k ftq fit ktf Tit, ■anfkt fit ktf fit, ftq 
fit ktfTit i ^tkf ^nk fft k skf f| $jrkk k kfof ffft qw f^ ■3Rft «ff i 
fir fT# ft qif fit sit, fffit ktf Tit #r ff^ itk ft ^ktttkfr ffkr sft kt 
s3f%fir^ftfsitsit,ffkf#fits5t#tff ^yl^fifftkkff^^fit^ 

fsnit sft 1 3TRf>w fkkt k?T fit fifif fit it ffrit i ff ff> k ffk tkinf ft Trkr 
qr fdftr sftgtftft ftifk ^ ik k fit fit it ffttk ffk? qrar fkrfirktf#^ 
itfr-itfi, fff? qif fiHH fit itqr, fffit 3nkff? fkifk fit itkt , ft ffnik 

FtfT M gfjTfdT fk I ft ^fflf f? fTf fF it fkft I % 3?fk k?T fit TSTT ffk ^ 
fkq kt Fk ^kt k frit fF #ktfkfr frrfk ffkr i, iskfff kft^Tf fkfr i, fff 
fit i tk? Ff kk tI anrif fk kit k ftrfT i, ikit k fffk tkfr sit kt «rtt 
k i it ffkk kt fm k tkfr ft Fk ff -qfF fTf k ftrfT i i k ftf Fk fif fikt 
ikkfikt kFff fkkfktitfTit fkkt 3nk, k Ftff i i 

ftRftf kt fii onq Ff fTF k^kffkFk frqk k?r sit Tg$TFTf ftrfT i, fksfT 
Fftkt %, fit fnq kit tkr Fk frqk fiMi<k fk tstt sprit i, ft frq? k Fk kk k 
fjif fffT %, k ktkttkf? Tpffk spfitT ^ft fitiu iifk Ff Ff ffefT k? ^d 
k ' 3 iff itf?, Ff ff qf q|k, spiqk frstfk FfTk it i k ff fffktf kl^fi sktTF 
'Strq gfk i, ffi i Fff? fik? siit fik i Ff^ ik? tkkt trf k Ff ■ffk sit fiktf 
^rtF ■anftkft fk fktfspr ^nk k fik i fkteftr kk spft, sif ksp fit sit i 
fktkfT f^tsitf? 3tt ft fqkt srfstf k fikk, ffk kr k, fqkt frit qr fikk, fki 
fik qr ffispr k fikfr, fktfftT spit i ft fi#f f?ttF fifkt ^t fqk spk qr fk, 
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dt dtf»t Slftd Tt, k dftf dtEJd dtt did dit I fa TTTddft gdd dft WRT % ddt 
cfid q| 4 dT ^ I *t dt frrcr WI Fdft ^?T eft ftd If, dd If % fodlT dddft % dl 
dllfi, dTTlt dM4>d % Fd TIdt dT dldT I, dttf t dldT I, FTdT dit t, dftdd 
diTdT I, dd ddd dF dTdl sjtrf % Ftit oftT Fd dpi I TTTddft pd % dlT 9 FFJd 
% 'Sftr FTirt, d it *iii % i 

dt M44# T dtddT % FT dt-dt fad #T dd?t ddfa I -3TFFt it dpJ 
i4t Ft <3?tT dlddft iT3dT dlfp ddt% ^Jd fad FtdT dlfp 3TId£ dldi ddffat d=E 
did dd ^di Tt TFddT 1 1 FT ^TIFcT ! fo dfatfad ddeT Ft, did! dd dlftd dtt ddfd 
Fd id i itTt Ft? ddit dFel ilti fa Fdfa faff If ddfa FT, faft If dffaE idT Ft, 
TTcfiFR % dFT 3TT ^Iri |f FT faft If, did Tlfa eft fa< dlddft fadTT 4><HI HSdl % fa 
faft dft eU=Phl dt Rin vb’-lfa «E fad F*f dp? fislH dft dldSdcfcdl i F*f 4p? 
dsjtd-ddt 4?t dld^ddidT i, ^d ^ far ddd)< Ft 'dldl %, ddd If dl Fi FT d<Vh % 
dd> did dddT 1 1 Ttfad FT, § dlfdT ifadTdditlfdd^tifdt faldfa TTd dft 
ddT If ft) Fd ddd ddft dFeft did, 3ddd did d? dft did, *jd dft did dF t fa 
Fdlft ^jfa % 3lfad7 idT Ft, ■Slfadt ffa Ft, F4I ■3Tfadl dt Ft it fa Tift SHli 4 IHI ddVhl 
Ft TPft f^FT, RT^ 3rf^PF Ft -3?^ % 'Sidldl 3ftT dIHH FRT^ vJsJl J l-^rat 

% feRT ^FT Ft R«T Ft RTjtT-^ Ft I 

dt *t ?ldd)<, Rhdld % feFT «EPT -3pciW d)FT Ft dldl % I ^T% d)6l FTT 
ddTT RTTcT % StddRt dt, f^Tildl ^ FRT *t RTTrf ^ 3TFf dit ddlH % I TTPBR 3> 
FRT TTRFt Revff dt 3ftT d>, d§d dRT dMIM I, %, 3llfd< F RRd c^t dddl 
^ FRT t '3ftT ’RTd d5t RFTTTT ■3rf^Rf)dT 4FT ^ ?td^Tt % FRT *f 1 1 '3FTT dt eFFFT 
Tt dt clv^t % 3Tnt ^ dt RTTd d?t ^ftd %, ’TTTd d5t dTddSt RRd d^ 4 ll 3TPt dt 
%dlt 3TFT l^dft^dRtdttdtdlfMltdt dR% %, %, 

3Td^T % oftT Rldld dft tilHd 3ttT WTf dTR) % dFdT I If dTFdT ’3TFT ?TPFt 

Hft\ 

3RT dt #R 5tddRf ^t 3TN% d>FT, FR% dd^ 45FT Wfd g»Frtt dd 
* 1 ^* 151 , ^ dddtt Mdldet ^ftT ddTddt efit ■Slt^PfiR Ft, dl% ddFTd ddeft df^, dtdiT ^TdR 
flft, Pt)T dd <3 it Ft I ^ yi4l 'Sfitit dtVhdtt ddldT If FdTdT dTFdT TTd 
d>H 3RETR t%dT dtt I dF did itd) dFt ^ ^TdRlT dt Ft% it 4lfi<t, litd ^ Tttlt ^ 
^dHTTT I 3dBdT Ft^" i? Fdf^F? f^j 'dt f^RsTFt dT^ i , 3Tdft dTF % dt dl% dM^d 

dtt <jPl4l 441 %, ddTF ^ d4) elRbd '31Vbd< dt Ft^t, etf^Kd ■SdEdft ^Pldl, 'SdBdtt 
dTTd dit dTFdT If 4lil FT ^td ddJTTT ^k, OTdRTT ddTF ^ fel^ Ft, ddRTT TRdT 
f^Ft 4?t I, %dT % t^ t ^Ed %IT dddt ddf TTFtdT d#tT dt ddllf ddd 
dTd d>t, ^Fld dit, ^t% dli dftT \iti4i fd 4 ^tdT it dd=Et ^dT 4lti^ I Fd dTF 
t dt ftnifdTT #t, FTT dTF % dFPEt ^T If dt| % 73«t dit #t, dRtft ^t 
Ft dTii ddlrFddld dt, dttf fddtt %dT dif TT^dT I dt FTf dTF % Fd dTF^ I f^t 
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WW 3ft? FFTFeT Ttfaft 3ft? qfaR FTt 3lf^T? ftt Slit, ?Tlt Ft3JFT3Tf %, 

twrtn? Ft 3lta? Ft <jt, ftfFFF ^ FTt| FtFFT Ft I FF 

FTFFit Flit % I t t Fit FTFFT Itr Ht-ltt tt FT?T 3TTt % 3TT3Tt FFTt W t ?FFit 

ft? It, q><l i jj*% frfi % 'Jii'M Fit ?gF F>t i tt ftiffI fitt sifter % F>?t Ft, Fit 
I eft ^FT Fit SlfteT I F?T eTTF % t dl6dl fFT FFT 3TR*ft 3FFt TJTF? Ft?TT Fit, t?F 
1 st It 3ft? t tt 3 tn% fftff ftt ftft 3ft? ysFifl ?tf tt rt?t I FFffo 
TTFFTlt TTF Ft F? FilH t 3TRT dlflq, FF t?T ftFTT I 1 FTt vJqh-FFf t, Fit 3TR^ 
3ft? dldl t, F? WT t TIFFilt ?TF Ft <bf)F-<li(lF I FF FTF ItFT % vtRb'l fttFFTT 
tteff t> FTPT t 3ft? FFT #Ht ^ FRT tttt-Ftlt 'dtld t, FFT ITcRF, Ft FF5F, eftF trcR?, 
FT? 4=hF \3d*f It d?ddil FT? Fit dFiel, Rlel«b? FT? flcbef t I 3TFFF5R t> F' ftFTF 
Fit Fit ?TW TTFTt f F Ftf ^tfcbH FT tt Ft ?ft, FTT ?ft, FTF ?ft 3TFF T ft ftF Ft eft 
FFFt SlfteT Fit It Ftt, Ft 3R& FftFtf ^F, 3R& FSftFT ^ft FT TTFTt t, 3TF$t 
tleft FT? TTFTt t, ftFFT? %F TTFTt t, ftdF)? ?ftF TTFTt t, ttF tT =FIMlR4t Ft 3TFF 
FT?% 'itlFit FTF ItFT 3ft? TfftFT? Ft FTF ItFT, id^el FFT <Jdt <jPlFI Ft FTet I 3ft? 
Ft I5tt-Stt T3ttF-tt ^ FT? ?fF5?t I FTF #, 3IF^IT FT? Wffil ?IFF5Tft ?TF 
FT? ?TFTFT ^ I F?ftf^F? TTFFTTft ?TF 3TTF9FFT % FtFT I ^t? F5F% Fit Fid Fi?t t, % 
3TFF % FTftF FRft?T F^ ^ FT ^feft?T F^ |F FT <$$ ffTTT, 3T^jft |^FeT ^TF FFr Ft 
eft ^FlFt XTFT FFft?TF FR1FT, FFT FFft^TF TTFeT FT’ft^TFT T$tF>?F? FTT, #cft Flit 
FiT, vid’t q|<H It^t Pldile^l ^t? 3?l*t vi^i’t Rl^l FF^t FIcT f^T F^t? Fit'iffM^W %, F^l? 
?TFFilft ?TF ^ FT?F 3> FtStF5?F? FiT ^eft FTT FTt| Ff^T F# 1 1 FF F^ f^EFT 
FT, 3TFT RlFK FT?t 3ft? ItFT F1F ?ft, ^PlFI TjJFTeft % 3tt? 3TF3TF5W ?ftF 36et f FFT ^t? 
FiF^ t % FF FF I, ?|F?T % Fit3ffFt?H ^f, ^ F^RRF Fit F?FT FTIFT % I fa?T ^RtFT 
^ FF ?F^ 1 1 %IT? RtFT FT?FT % ^Bt| WIf I FF jRtFT RlT #F ?RFT% F# fai 
3ft? ^RfFT FFT Ft ?FT t f«t> T^FT FT? ItFl? ^ FF FT?%, FF ?F F^? 3ft? ^RtFT 
FTt F?t? RtlR FTt TTFFt, F% F^t $Tf^FFt Fit TT 1 # FF 3Tqlt ?TF FTTFF FTt 
3ft? FtFf Fit F?T% I RTFT- ^ FTT^F %, % e^FT# T^ftF #T ^ft Flit % ^ FT^f I 
^tft ?TF?T # Fit ^TTrTT FF F?F ft FTf| 3TRFTF TR^ftfcT FF FFT FFkT t, F TFr#T #T% 
FTT FFTW F I TTFFTTft ?TF FFT% FTT ?TFTF t ^ft ^f^FT F? FFF F?Eft I 3ft? 
f^RT^ ft steTFTft #nt ?Et ?nF §3TT 1 3ft? FFT ’ft FtFT #? FF FeltFF Ftlt 3?t? fM I 
eft 3TFTFft t^?FT ?FT f FFT-FFT Fit, ett# FTIF FT?t % 1 1 1 Ft ^?ft Fit f f^Rtt 
F? FFT Fit FFTFF FtFT FlflF, F?tt FTt| FFF ^t F1F Fit I tf%F 3T?E?ftF I % 
FFF Ftcft I 3ft? ?TF FTF FF I RP 5?lt SF FT ttF I Ft Fit FIFt f^T FFTt ^?T 
t ^8T 3RF-FFF Ft, Ft Fit FTFt % t dFMFK Fit Fit 3Tlt I eft F? F?F Fit f^lFilFd 
t?T Fttt I, F? F?F Fft ?5FFF£ ?TTFt ?^t 1 1 

#?, ^ft 3TTFFTT ?PTF ftFT F§F 1 1 3T*ft f^FF? t FFT f^ti? ?FT f ^ TFT % FFT 
3TFTFt ^FTF t, FFT t^T Fit 3TtF^ fF)?TTF ttF FflF FT? ?! t, ^F?, ttt t FT? 
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, 3R ^ sblfrl Fl" 'Jtltfl % dUMch) feltfl *-T, «IJ^ ®llfl Ft 'dlcfl %, ^ TO)' 

Ft t, TOfcT Ft Tit I, TO?T t STFf, TOW ^ t WH TOW T% t TO 
TO TOfrT «£t WF FTft TOTf # WT Ti?! %, TO? TOW % f=TTOW WtTOFf TOW TO? W?! t, 
TO M^Rtf '«|-fl I, TORT W ^t 3Tf£lTOT? TOl, TO TfF^FTft TO 3TRT #? TO #C Wl3 
%TOTTOWfTO, TOTTOHtRT sBTfcT q$t f%FiTft WT?#t, TOTTT^t, f^WT?#| 
■3ftr TOff TO %WTT WRW TO %WWT % TOTf% ^TRcT WT^ TOT WTWT TOT 1 1 FWf?R 
f^W # 5 ^ TOtf ?T^F Wt?f t % TOW TO Wf=PR, TO cDfr # «K<?)TI, F^-Ft"£ 
^t # TO#R #t TO 3r #1? WfaTOW? FW TOW TOt TOFFt W*t f , TO Wt ?jwft 
3 W$T I #? W*W TO# TOP* ■*& tRT TORT WfaR #T 3ff4t I, |faTO # wfaR 
#t JTO? I 1 FT, 3Pft TOT #W t FTOt ^9T 3 f^TTOT TOT # wft TO#t ^ I, TO I, 
Wl WF^, TO JTO? TORTf ^ft f? Wf#ZT #T | ?|RT? TOTOf TOR ^tW f <3ftT TfcRT 
#t WWTO? t Ft FWlft »fr Wf#TO cRt WWTO? t f# FT" Tf^Pt WfcTR #T 3ft? TOWT TO#t 
■sftr TO% TOt # WPtPt faw? FW TOF^ ^ I 

TO ^ TOT TO %R TO#W cft-^R f^Ri sr fi?R! TO f|R! 

[^FF TOTO-ftFTOTW] 

[Translation begins: 

Sisters and brothers, 

I find that there is a lot of light where I am to sit but all of you are in darkness. 
It is very difficult for me to address a gathering which I cannot see. I cannot 
even see how far back the gathering is seated. I have had to change many of 
my notions about Sholapur after reaching here today. I have come here after 
many years. (Look here, don’t put everything in the middle, bring some here 
also. Where are you off to? Come on, bring it this side, this way, everyone is 
getting in the way. Bring it this side. They should be along the passage so, that 
people may come and go. Everyone is crowding in, enough, put it down, put it 
here, where are you taking it to, now put it down, and you also sit down 
somewhere.) 89 For one thing, I had heard that the population of Sholapur is 
three lakhs. As far as I can make out the number seems to be much larger. I 
have attended three meetings so far. This is the third big meeting. It is estimated 
that at the last one there were a lakh of people, all farmers, shetkaris. This 
meeting certainly seems bigger. Then there were people on the streets. Either 
the population of Sholapur is more than three lakhs or people have come from 
other distant places. I do not know. But I wish to tell you right at the beginning 

89. See fh 88 in this section. 
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that the warm welcome that has been given me throughout the day has made a 
very great impression upon me. But you have shown an extraordinary enthusiasm 
today. You will forgive me if I say that you have almost been maddened by 
your enthusiasm. I mean it in a good sense. I liked what I saw. 

I must point out, however, that I think of myself as a soldier and want that 
all of us should work together with martial discipline, otherwise our strength 
will be frittered away and wasted. But all the same, what I have seen today in 
Sholapur has gladdened my heart and filled me with renewed vigour. I shall go 
away from here tomorrow morning carrying your message which I shall convey 
to the rest o£ India. 

A strange malady which affects the country today is the tendency to criticise 
everything that happens in the country. People take enormous pleasure in belittling 
our achievements and pointing out that we are heading for ruin. We see all the 
defects in the world mirrored in us. My mind goes back to the time forty years 
ago when Gandhiji had appeared on the political scene and gradually unleashed 
a storm which shook up the whole country. An electric current seemed to pass 
through our cities and villages. I remember that our elders, the English educated 
intelligentsia used to shake their heads and pessimistically pronounce that a 
downtrodden country like India could never raise its head with an uneducated 
population at the forefront of the movement. Freedom was regarded as a pipe 
dream. They harboured grave doubts. They were good people, no cowards 
certainly. But their links with the masses of India was broken. A new caste had 
sprung up in caste-ridden India, the breed of English-educated intelligentsia. It 
lived in a world of its own, divorced from the common man, the peasants and 
workers and petty shopkeepers and traders in India. It was incapable of keeping 
a finger on the pulse of India and could not gauge that the masses were gripped 
by an unusual fever, a thirst for freedom. So this new caste of people remained 
ignorant of the frenzy of enthusiasm stirred up by Gandhiji’s call to action. 
There were exceptions. After all we too belonged to that caste to some extent. 
But most of the English educated intelligentsia in India remained oblivious of 
what was happening. They were unable to understand the mood of the people 
and a little afraid too. So they chose to remain aloof and angry. 

There was a sea change in the Congress politics. As far as I can remember, 
it was in the Nagpur session of the Congress that a new atmosphere was 
created in two ways. One, the number of people in western dress declined, and 
two, English-speaking members were in a minority. Not that the use of English 
has disappeared even today. But the number of peasants and workers who 
joined the Congress grew and grew. So the complexion of the Congress changed. 
This threw the old guard into a panic because they were unable to understand 
the direction which the Congress was taking. There was no literature to help 
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them understand what was happening and their hand was not on the nation’s 
pulse. Months passed and when they realised that the storm showed no signs 
of abating, they knew that a new force had risen in India, a force to be reckoned 
with. Nobody knew where it would lead but it had certainly succeeded in 
shaking up the entire country. So they too became convinced that they should 
move with the times. 

This is an old story which most of you would not even remember. I was 
reminded of it again because today once more there has sprung up a breed of 
people who fail to feel the pulse of the Nation. They do not understand the 
forces that move the country, the people’s aspirations and demands. They 
speak a language which is totally alien to the realities of India and therefore it 
has no impact on the hearts and minds of the masses. 

I have just come from a huge meeting of about a lakh of peasants, the 
Shetkari Sangh, from all over Maharashtra. Their disciplined behaviour made a 
profound impression on me. I told them that I am no fanner though I do take 
an interest in gardening. So, I had no right to give advice to people who had 
worked all their lives on land, perhaps the only right that I had sprang from the 
fact that my eyes could peep into their hearts and minds. My finger is always 
on their pulse. I am able to understand a little their afflictions. I have lived with 
them for the last forty years and understood the myriad forms of India, the 
predominant one being that of the peasantry. Until the fanner in India can hold 
his head high and the villages progress, India cannot go ahead. 

I try to understand what some people many of whom I respect, mean 
when they raise their voice and claim that India is being ruined, that freedom is 
a farce, or talk about the innumerable weaknesses and defects in our character. 
But I fail to see what they mean. I too understand this country of ours a little. 
I tour a great deal and reports and statistics come to me about the rise in 
people’s income, the number of children studying in schools and colleges, and 
figures relating to production, agricultural as well as industrial production, which 
show that India is rapidly marching ahead. But apart from that, what I see all 
around me bears witness to it. In my own province where the peasants used to 
be hungry and naked are today better fed, have clothes to wear and a roof over 
their heads. There have been some changes in the rural areas for the better. 
People who walked before come to meetings in bullock-carts. These are small 
things which bear witness to the changing scene in the rural areas. I agree that 
the pace of change should be accelerated. But we are on the right path. 

Therefore, when I hear people saying that India is being led on the path of 
ruin, I am amazed. I visit foreign countries where there is great concern about 
what is happening in India. After all we constitute one-sixth of the world 
population. India is a vast country. Whatever happens here is bound to have an 
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impact on Asia and the world. Therefore, people outside are concerned about 
what we do. They are agog to see how we fare in the war that we are waging 
against poverty. I read articles written in other countries and meet people who 
come from outside to see for themselves. Almost all of them are amazed at the 
changes that have taken place in India during the last ten-twelve years. 

Now am I to believe the evidence before my eyes or what a group of 
detractors say? It is obvious that I shall believe what I can see for myself. I 
have no doubts in my mind. But I am amazed at this malady which affects our 
country that they must always speak ill of their own country. Well, they 
certainly seem to want to criticise the present government at the centre and in 
the states, and the Congress party. 

I can understand their dilemma, if they say that India is progressing, it will 
mean praise of the Congress and the government. So they are compelled to 
abuse and in the process they denigrate the country. Anyhow, I want you to 
understand what we are trying to do because this is not a party matter. It 
concerns the whole country and the future of forty crores of human beings. 
Parties may come and go. But India will go on and my chief concern is with 
India’s future. So it is very essential that all of us must understand what we are 
doing. It is possible that we who hold the responsibility of running the country 
during the last ten to twelve years may have made mistakes. How can we 
absolve ourselves completely? But the only thing I wish to point out is that we 
have pitted our entire strength into the task of nation-building. In the process 
we may make mistakes or stumble. There is nothing to be afraid of in that. We 
can go nowhere if we are afraid of stumbling and falling. That is absurd and 
the nation or people who do this are useless. 

Therefore, what you have to judge is whether we have the vitality to go 
ahead or not. If you move, you can stumble. There is an Urdu couplet: “Girte 
hain shahsawar hi maidan-e-jung mein” which means that it is only the brave 
who fall in the battlefield. If you are afraid of battle, you will not move out of 
your bed. The important thing is that we should have the capacity and strength 
to go ahead. Even if we stumble and fall, we can pick ourselves up and go on. 
I quoted a line from Urdu just now. I do not know how many of you understand 
Urdu. But there is yet another fairly simple couplet: “Is tarah tai ki hain hamne 
manzilen, gir pade, gir kar uthe, uthkar chale.” “Thus have we reached our 
goals: often we fell, but we got up and went on”. Those who sit in their easy 
chairs will never achieve anything. We may stumble and fall but we know how 
to pick ourselves up and go on. We shall continue to do so. 

When I came to Sholapur today and saw your enthusiasm, old memories 
were revived of days gone by and my heart was gladdened. Thank you very 
much for removing the doubts in my mind. I had heard that the people in India 
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are unhappy and angry and groaning under hardships. But I have found none 
of these things to be true. 

I do not say that you would have no complaints at all. I am sure everyone 
must have problems. It is not a bad thing to complain. What is wrong is to 
wallow in it. An individual and a nation must be full of vitality. We are living in 
a revolutionary world today, nobody knows what tomorrow may bring, whether 
there will be a war in which nuclear weapons may annihilate the world. You 
must have read about some people landing on the Moon. Extraordinary things 
are happening which beat the ancient mythological tales that we heard in our 
childhood. We are living in extraordinary times. There is no place for people 
who wallow in self-pity and constantly complain about others. Nor is there any 
place for those who are in favour of the status quo. They have been bom in the 
wrong century because they cannot set the clock back. They can do no good 
whatsoever by their constant carping. 

You must understand what the world is like today and what our future is 
likely to be. India has a long, long past with a history dating back to thousands 
of years. There have been a great many ups and downs during this long history. 
But I do not think that there has ever before been a time in history when such 
revolutionary developments have taken place anywhere in the world. You must 
understand what I mean by revolutionary developments. People often associate 
revolution with violence and chaos. That is stupid because a real revolution has 
nothing to do with violence but denotes social change. In a political revolution, 
ere is a change of regimes. We brought about a political revolution by removing 
ntis rule from India. But a socio-economic revolution is even more important 
than that because it changes the entire way of life of a people. 

You must have heard about the great revolutions which took place in France, 
e oviet nion and China. All of them were not merely political revolutions 
ut socio economic revolutions too. But the biggest of all revolutions was the 
industrial revolution which started two hundred years ago and has gradually 
sprea to the whole world. It has made an impact on the lifestyles everywhere 
an rought about great changes. Europe and the United States have changed 
a most completely out of recognition and now we are beginning to feel its 
impact. The Industrial Revolution has changed everything. India is in the midst 
o it now. e changes that took place in the West a hundred or fifty years ago 
are now taking place in India. We already have railways, cars, telephones, 
elegraph and aeroplanes. We take them for granted now. But India is yet to 
become a fully industrialised country. 

So as I said, the Industrial Revolution has been the biggest of all revolutions, 

CV T t ^ an ^ renc ^’ ^ uss * an and Chinese revolutions. It has changed 
e life style of the people all over the world, socially and economically. In the 
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West it has led to an almost complete eradication of poverty and better standards 
of living for the common man. More than capitalism or communism, it is the 
Industrial Revolution which has brought about a complete change in the United 
States and the Soviet Union. It has led to the production of great wealth, 
betterment of the living conditions of the people all through the great advance 
made in the field of science and technology. 

Science is the moving force behind the modem world. It has enabled 
mankind to harness great sources of energy hidden in nature. You must have 
heard about atomic energy. The atom is so tiny that you cannot see it with the 
naked eye or even through a microscope. There are millions of atoms in the 
smallest particle. An atom has the power to destroy whole cities as it happened 
in Nagasaki and Hiroshima. The weapons which have been invented since 
make the atom bomb seem like child’s play. 

So you can imagine the great sources of energy hidden in nature. We get 
into a panic when there is an earthquake. But that is nothing. Electricity is a 
great source of energy. Once Man learnt to recognise the hidden energy and 
other resources in nature he has grown in strength. Science is no magic. Anybody 
can learn about it and harness it to his own use. It was an ordinary Englishman 
who observed the latent potential of steam and utilised it to invent the railways. 
Every man and woman has seen steam spouting out when water boils. When it 
was used to run the locomotives, it revolutionised our mode of transport. All 
this happened merely through ordinary steam. 

Then another enterprising individual observed the lightning in the sky 
carefully and learnt that it could be produced artificially through friction. Earlier 
people used to worship nature’s phenomena out of superstitious fear. Even 
today there are people who stand in the river on one foot during an eclipse in 
the belief that the Sun is in the grip of Rahu. Everybody knows that eclipse is 
caused by the shadow of the earth on the Moon. It is not going to help to sing 
bhajans or have a holy dip. 

You can gauge for yourselves the wide mental gulf between people who 
worship natural phenomena and those who are preparing to go to the Moon. It 
divides the world into two. Are we going to remain in a mental rut of fear and 
superstition or stride into the modem age of science and technology. It is a 
question of mental outlook. Please remember that it has nothing to do with 
religious principles. Outdated rituals and superstitions have nothing to do with 
religion. They are the means by which some people have hoaxed others through 
the centuries. Religion is far above these things. Great men through ages like 
Gautama Buddha and Gandhiji have given us principles and ideals which are 
valid for all times. None of them believed in superstition or rituals. But we 
seem to be caught in this trap. 
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The other trap into which we fell was casteism. The caste system is unique 
to India. There are classes in other societies. Initially, the caste system began 
as a division of labour. But as time went by, it became extremely rigid and 
divided the country into thousands of compartments. It weakened the country 
and led to its downfall. People in other countries are amazed at our caste system. 
We will have to root it out of our society because it has no place in a democracy 
or socialism. On the one hand we say we want everyone to have equal 
opportunities for progress and equal rights. How then can we allow the caste 
system to exist? We have to decide what our place is going to be in this 
revolutionary world, whether we wish to be a part of it and progress in its 
wake or let others go ahead while we lag behind. 

There are different kinds of people in India. There are those who lag behind, 
unable to understand what is happening all around them. There are others who 
understand and want India to lean towards modernity. But by and large, people 
busy in their day to day living do not think much about it. It has to be thought 
of because it concerns every single man and woman. Anything that happens in 
India and world affects them in some way or the other. 

Take the border issue for instance. The developments over the last one 
year have been brought with danger for India. A foreign power has grabbed 
hold of some of our territory. I agree that they lie in the mountain regions but 
after all, they are a part of India. It is a warning to us that the slightest 
complacency or slackness on the part of any country weakens it. Others take 
advantage of it. We have to pay a price for freedom not once but again and 
again, every day of our lives. The price of freedom is sacrifice, hard work, 
intelligence, not gold or silver. Over the last forty years, millions of our 
countrymen paid a great price before we got freedom. But if you think that the 
price has been paid and we can be carefree, you are mistaken. The price has to 
be paid every day by our constant vigilance, preparation, hard work and effort. 
If we do not pay the price, freedom is in danger of slipping away. That is why 
a nation which is free can never relax fully or become complacent. The people 
must be constantly vigilant and hard working. The moment they allow 
themselves to slacken physically and mentally, they will not be fit for their 
freedom. It will slip away. This is what Indian history teaches us. It happened 
again and again in India. Great empires flourished and crumbled because their 
rulers were unable to defend them. They were often preoccupied with personal 
quarrels and disputes lacked unity and failed to keep in touch with what was 
happening in the rest of the world. 

Whatever it was, the moment we became slack the country was weakened. 
So die attack on our borders has come as a timely warning. If we can become 
vigilant and prepare ourselves fully to combat any danger that may arise, the 
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aggression would prove a good thing. If we do not take advantage of it, we will 
be further weakened. 

It is easy for our young men to pass resolutions and hold public meetings 
demanding that the enemy should be thrown out. Some people have even sent 
me pledges signed in blood to give their lives for the country. It is an excellent 
sentiment but still childish. Bravery is always a good thing. But shouting slogans 
will not shake the world, particularly another country. You may shake yourselves 

up * 

What really counts is our strength as a nation and determination. That is 
what makes an impact upon the world. Mere bravery is not enough. There 
have been great warriors in India, in Rajasthan and elsewhere, and yet their 
bravery did not save the country because the enemy had better guns and cannons 
which won. The British were by no means braver than our Indian soldiers. But 
they had guns. Above all, the Industrial Revolution had made them economically 
very strong while India had remained backward and poor. No country in the 
world today can become really strong unless it adopts modem scientific methods 
of production and becomes industrialised. Otherwise it will not have the 
armaments or goods or the economic strength to combat any dangers that may 
arise. So, we come round to the need for bringing about an industrial revolution 
in India as quickly as possible. There is no time to sit back and relax. We have 
to do in a few years what the West took more than a hundred years to do. So 
the harder we work, the faster we can progress. 

Whichever way you look at it whether it is eradication of poverty or 
improving the standard of living of the masses or defending India's sovereignty 
and territorial integrity, we have to work fast. Only then can we get out of the 
mire of poverty. There must be an industrial revolution in India. The five year 
plans that you hear about are aimed at pulling the forty crores of human beings 
in India out of the mire of poverty. But ultimately it is something that they have 
to do themselves. Who has the strength to carry forty crores of human beings 
on their shoulders? It cannot be done by passing laws or through government 
fiat. It means a change in outlook of the people, grit and determination. We 
must not be afraid of hard work. Only then can we reach our goals. Neither the 
government’s orders and laws nor slogans will take us anywhere. 

We have drawn up the five year plans on an ambitious scale. You must 
keep the entire picture before you because everything is linked to one another. 
We want an industrial revolution in India. But that is possible only if there is an 
agricultural revolution and increase in production from land. We have to adopt 
scientific techniques of agriculture. We have to set up small industries in the 
rural areas. So it is all linked together. The fact is that there has to be an all 
round development. But I shall repeat what I said in the Shetkari Sangh meeting 
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that the most urgent priority today is to increase production from land. We 
must be self-sufficient in foodgrains and also ensure that there should be a 
surplus which can be invested in industries. 

So the farmer’s job is crucial. I told the farmers that at the moment the 
reins of India’s progress are in their hands. It is to some extent in the hands of 
the government in Delhi or Bombay but ultimately what really counts is the 
people and among them the farmers. If they are prepared to go ahead fast, 
India will definitely win through and progress. This is not a matter of raising 
slogans. It requires hard work, effort, intelligent planning and adoption of 
scientific techniques of production. We have to make a multi-pronged effort. 

I told the farmers’ association that they should strengthen their panchayats. 
We want the panchayats to have greater powers even if they make mistakes 
and occasionally stumble and fall. I want to get rid of the old British bureaucratic 
system of working. We must have officials who are trained and experienced in 
modem methods of working and a sense of discipline. But I do not want them 
to rule the country. They should guide and advise the people, and pave the way. 
They must serve the people. But the burden of administering the villages must 
rest with the panchayats. They must have the power to levy taxes if necessary. 
That is the only way they will become responsible and become the pillars of 
our democracy. Nobody can shake us then. 

So we want to give greater autonomy to the panchayats, the panchayat 
samitis, the zila parishad, etc., and make them fully responsible for the 
development work in the rural areas except in the cases of very big projects. 
Then you will see how quick the progress is. I do not want everyone to come 
running to us for every little thing. You should have the capacity and if you 
don’t, produce it. I want every man in India to learn to be self-reliant. 

As I said, panchayats and cooperative societies are very essential. The idea 
of cooperation should permeate every field of activity, agriculture, industries 
and everything else. Cooperation is particularly necessary in agriculture because 
small farmers with marginal landholdings of a few acres each cannot do very 
much or take advantage of modem scientific know-how. But if a hundred or 
more of them get together, it makes for immense strength. They can afford to 
buy good tools and small machines, and the buying and selling can be done 
through the cooperatives. This will benefit the producer and the consumer for 
the middle man’s profit will go to them instead. It makes the whole thing 
different. The farmers can even open up small industries which individually 
they cannot. 

Therefore, cooperative societies are very essential. It is not something 
new. Nearly forty years ago, the British Government had set up a royal 
commission on agriculture. Its report came out with the view that there was 
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no future for Indian agriculture except through cooperation. This is something 
that the whole world acknowledges today. Therefore, when some people raise 
their voice against cooperation and feel that we are leading the country towards 
communism, I feel amazed and wonder what kind of a world we are living in. 
People have closed their minds to what is happening all around them, and fail to 
understand the new forces of science and new sources of energy which are 
making their appearance. They scare up people saying that the Congress will 
take away their land. I cannot understand how we can have a political life 
based on lies. There is no question of snatching away anybody’s land. 
Cooperatives are formed all over the world and they are bound to benefit the 
farmers everywhere. I am trying to show you the various methods that we can 
adopt. These are some things in which everyone should be agreed upon. There 
is no argument about it. But I regret to say that people with an outmoded way 
of thinking are against changing the status quo. They are not in favour of 
socialism. So, all kinds of obstacles are placed in the way. 

Well, I have taken up a great deal of your time. I have gone all around the 
villages and seen the beautiful bunding work being done here. These are small 
things which everybody can do. But they can revolutionise agricultural 
production. Therefore, they are crucial. A revolution is taking place all over the 
country. People and cities and more important, our villages are changing. The 
national extension schemes and community development programmes have 
been going on for years. Now the panchayats are being given greater autonomy. 
Cooperative societies are being formed. A revolution has been sparked off in 
the rural areas which are shaking everyone out of their apathy. When the five 
and a half lakh villages awaken, it means an awakening of the whole of India. 
Therefore, I have no doubt in my mind that India will change very rapidly in 
future. The people are now prepared for it and look to a brighter future. The 
challenge of the times has shaken them out of their torpor. There are many 
people even now who refuse to understand all this but there are more than 
enough who do. The future beckons and we are ready to meet the challenge. I 
am sure we will succeed in building our India of our dreams. 

Please say Jai Hind with me thrice. 

Jai Hind! Jai Hind! Jai Hind! 

(Cries of Long Live Chacha Nehru) 
Translation ends] 
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(a) Indian National Congress 


12. To Ramlal Parikh: Foreigners at Youth Congress 
Convention 1 


March 26, 1960 


My dear Ramlal, 

Your letter of March 25. If you feel that you are in a sense committed to 
inviting representatives of the seven foreign organisations you have named, 
you may do so. I do not think that any invitation should be issued to any 
organisation from China. 


Yours sincerely 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1 3. To A.A.M. Noor: Swantantra Party 2 


28th March, 1960 


Dear Shri Mohammed Noor, 

Thank you for your letter of the 26th March. There is much truth in what you 
have said in your letter. We are seeing a very curious combination of political 
reactionaries, communalists and others being wooed, with some success by 
the Swatantra Party. Obviously, this kind of thing can only be countered by our 
adhering firmly to our own ideals and working for them. 


Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


1. Letter to the Secretary, Youth Department, AICC. File No. Youth Department, 1961, 
AICC Papers, NMML. 

2. Letter to the Convener, Nehru Study Circle, Patna. 
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JOINT BID 


[From left: C. Rajagopalachari, Tara Singh] 
(From The Times of India, 30 March 1960, p. 7) 


14. At Rajkot: To PCC Presidents and Secretaries 3 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru and Shri Morarji Desai came to the Conference at 4-30 
p.m. The Congress President gave a short resume of the deliberations and 
requested Shri Nehru to address the office-bearers who had assembled there. 
Shri Nehru on Congress Ideology 

Shri Nehru observed that he was happy to find that practically all the office- 
bearers of the PCCs had attended the Conference and taken part in the 
discussions in a calm atmosphere. It was indeed very helpful to discuss matters 
in such businesslike sessions. 

Shri Nehru remarked that Congressmen must fully realise that the 
organisation must function effectively and dynamically. It was not enough that 

3. Report of speech at the conference of PCC Presidents and Secretaries, Rajkot, 3 April 
1960. Congress Bulletin, February, March & April 1960, pp. 219-226; for full record of 
the conference proceedings, see ibid, pp. 152-236. 
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the organisation should work as a matter of routine. Of course the Congress 
Committees had to go through their routine work in the normal course, but that 
would not indicate its real life. It might almost be a dead organisation from the 
organisational point of view unless it took up some positive and active work 
which gave life to the organisation. Its message had to be carried to the people 
in a crusading way and the programme be executed with real zeal and enthusiasm. 
Behind all the activities which the Congress imposed upon itself, there was a 
certain living philosophy which was difficult to describe. It was only practical 
work that could bring out its inner essence. It must represent some basic 
urge — the urge of the Indian people and that in tune with the conditions of the 
country, the spirit of the times and the people’s thinking. Unless the time was 
ripe the real concept of the social upheaval did not bring a definite message to 
the people, and the revolution became unproductive. 

Continuing, Shri Nehru said that the organisation must have its vitality and 
a concept of life. It must also maintain discipline. The different anti-Congress 
parties who claim to assume a dominant role in the political arena seemed to be 
lacking in understanding the fundamental facts which could only give strength 
to them. The Swatantra Party which grouped together all disgruntled people 
had no positive philosophy, no link with the growing forces that shaped the 
society and re-oriented the outlook of the people. It had no discipline. 

The Congress Party could not, however, indulge in such looseness. Any 
activity that was proposed to be carried out in a big way could not be so done 
with a motley crowd not bound by any discipline. When the Congress was 
fighting against British imperialism, discipline had to be very stiff. 

Shri Nehru said that he did not believe in too much rigidity. It was the 
discipline of a free mind that was wanted and not the mind seized with fear. A 
good deal of latitude had been given to the members of Congress Party in 
Parliament by him. But it was found that the Congress organisation did not 
maintain the required standard of discipline and sometimes the limit, flexible as 
it happened to be, was over-reached. Some recent happenings had been rather 
not happy. Congressmen were found hitting each other for personal reasons, 
and not connected with any differences of philosophy. In a dynamic organisation 
which wanted to give shape to a new society, this form of indiscipline could 
not be allowed to grow. It must be overcome. 

The question that had to be carefully considered was whether the Congress 
had any clear basic ideology and if so how far the Congressmen realised its real 
nature. There might be many who were confused about it or they supported 
outwardly the decisions of the Congress while mentally working against the 
same. The national movement generally found it difficult to develop a proper 
social ideology. India was fortunate in this respect. Mahatma Gandhi through 
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his superb personality forced the people owing allegiance to the Congress to 
think in terms of Harijans’ welfare and those of other backward classes. There 
was an emotional integration and the Congress gradually gave shape to a 
philosophy which had a positive programme of its own and the large peasantry 
that came to the forefront in the national struggle compelled the Congress to 
move forward. The social ideology became pregnant with meaning. Gradually 
it moved on and different aspects of social problems led it towards the goal of 
socialism. All these were very important in the evolution of India’s line of 
thinking and the initial stage that had been tied up with the political struggle had 
to make its way forward through trials and tribulations. It must not be forgotten 
that there were tendencies, and tensions and pulls which sought to take the 
Congress in different directions. Unless there was an attempt to approach, 
scientifically, the problems that confronted the people, causes of 
misunderstanding arose. It was not a rigid mind that could analyse the different 
trends. One had to go down deep into the matter and note the vital factors that 
were accountable for differences of opinion. 

Continuing, Shri Nehru said that a number of Congressmen failed to have 
any clear concept of Congress ideology. These people secretly worked against 
the Congress and the moment they got a chance to band together they deserted 
the Congress. They were not prepared to undertake any responsibility and 
carry out the programme and policy which the Congress stood for. It was 
essential that the workers should have clearer thinking. Before Independence 
this question did not assume so much importance. Some social objectives had 
indeed been put forward through Congress resolutions, specially in the Karachi 
Session, but the intensity of the struggle for Independence, engaged the attention 
of Congressmen most. Now that Independence had been won the Congress 
had to move towards a positive philosophy. Of course, it started in a free way 
without any rigid adherence to some theory or doctrine. Congress at its earlier 
stage presented itself as an organisation meaning well of all and trying to give 
expression to the same through some emotional phrases. But whenever it was 
confronted by acute social problems, it found it difficult to find any answer. 
Big slogans were no solutions. It was precise thinking that could develop positive 
ideas. During the last two or three years, the Congress-thinking became more 
definite and the important policy questions that had been discussed through 
seminars and sub-committees, gave an indication that Congress was in search 
of a precise social philosophy. 

Shri Nehru said that the moment Congress started thinking in precise terms, 
those persons who failed to keep pace with such thinking became aggressively 
hostile. The Nagpur Resolution posed some questions which were nothing 
new but it created a certain stir and protests were made aloud. 
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The persons who had put up with earlier pronouncements of the Congress 
found themselves really excited over the Nagpur Resolution since it was realised 
that Congress meant business. An organised effort was made to collect the 
people opposed to Congress viewpoints and the entire policy of planned 
programme was attacked at an intellectual level. The whole basis of planning 
was objected to. When Congress took the resolve that it should adopt a definite 
social policy which should mean not merely being good to all but which should 
release forces that would free the producers from all encumbrances so that 
production might grow apace, objections were raised and abuses were hurled, 
against the Congress. Essentially, the Congress had been doing something which 
released forces both in the agricultural and industrial fields. This was the right 
step to pull out the people of India from the morass of stagnation which could 
hardly supply proper incentives to production. With respect to Land Reforms it 
had been found that there were many Congressmen who were reluctant to 
welcome fresh innovations such as the imposition of ceilings. These represented 
the class who would be hit by ceilings and the protests were the natural outcome 
of their apprehensions. Similarly there was confusion with regard to the industrial 
development and the demarcation of the spheres of the industries in different 
forms. 

Shri Nehru said that the social philosophy developed in foreign countries 
through centuries and in the economic context of the respective areas. Mere 
recitation of socialism did not make one socialist and one could not approach 
the problem with a vacant mind. It was a clear recognition of the differing 
character of different countries that could give a correct picture of social 
evolution and it was a careful analysis that could bring clarity to one’s vision. 

Shri Nehru stated that the Co mm unists of India failed to understand the 
different forces that had been working in the country objectively because their 
minds were conditioned by theories and theses conceived in strange contexts. 
They have rather a fixed mind and naturally that led to stagnation. They forgot 
the fact that at the present moment the entire outlook was changing. The approach 
to economic problems was not the same as it had been in the 19th century. The 
old forces of industrialisation had been replaced by new forces such as atomic 
energy. India also had been changing rather rapidly. The spread of education in 
rural India and the spread of industry, transport and communications brought 
about a definite change. One could not stop the progress. The social forces 
had their own impacts and one should see how far progress was made in the 
right direction. 

In reply to a query as to how the Governments should work out the 
socialistic programme with its conservative frame of mind, Shri Nehru said 
that it was not the Government that counts but the organisation which gave an 
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orientation to the people’s outlook. The Congress members had their own 
responsibilities and sometimes the different sections of the people working 
through the Congress found themselves placed in an awkward situation when 
they had to accept the programme that affected their own interests adversely. 
The Land Reforms provide definite instances of such a programme and they 
were accepted by the Congress and the average member who was a big peasant 
found that his personal interests were at stake. It was really admirable that 
most of them stood the test and gave their support to the Congress programme. 

With respect to State Trading, Shri Nehru remarked that it was not a 
necessary element of a socialistic programme. Even non-socialistic countries 
introduced State Trading. He further pointed out that the introduction of State 
Trading, of course, without any previous preparation, had some difficulties in 
its working. The State Governments appoint as their agents persons who were 
interested in private trade. It was obvious that these agents could not be keen 
on bringing about the desired results which would mean going against their 
own interests. The only effective method would be to introduce co-operation 
in this field and do away with all intermediaries who worked for their own 
profits. 

In reply to a query if the Government should assist the promotion of co- 
operatives, Shri Nehru said that his idea of a co-operative was that it should be 
a completely non-government organisation developing on its own and not relying 
too much on State assistance. The State only came into the picture when it 
supplied credit and expert advice. Of course, the movement did require some 
assistance at the initial stage and the Government could help its growth without 
displaying any form of bossism. The urge to develop should come from within. 
The success of the movement depended in a large measure on the trained 
personnel and also on the people who worked with a missionary spirit. It must 
be, however, seen that the State came into the picture to see that the strong 
were not favoured as against the weak. The earlier experiences of co-operatives 
showed that it was the affluent who secured all benefits and not the really 
needy. That phase had to be revised and the State would indeed be a useful 
agency to exercise some form of control so as to save the helpless from 
exploitation. 

In reply to another query, if the Pcmchayats should be contested on party 
basis, Shri Nehru said that it would be preferable not to contest the village 
Pcmchayats on party basis but Congressmen should be there. Efforts should 
be made to have really good people in the Pcmchayats and as far as possible 
they should be unanim ously elected. Thereby the village people would gain 
from united strength rather than dividing themselves through contests. 

Answering a query as to how the students could be attracted towards the 
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Congress, Shri Nehru said that he did not find it objectionable if the students, 
specially the university students, participated in the constructive activities of 
the Congress or other parties but there should be no party politics in the university 
itself. They should have their own study circles to make them fully conversant 
with the problems that obtained in the country. 

To a question raised by a member as to how they should deal with the 
vested interests that attempted to have control over the organisation, Shri Nehru 
said at the outset one should be clear as to what was meant by vested interests 
and if it was found that persons worked against the declared objectives of the 
Congress and differed fundamentally on the basic questions, they should have 
no place in the organisation. After all it was the clear enunciation of the policy 
and its effective implementation that gave strength to the organisation and at 
the same time made it competent to be of service to the people. It was essential 
that Congressmen should by their own example influence the public and see 
that the productive talents were fully utilised in building up a really healthy 
society. 

15. At the CPP 4 5 

You speak generally on every subject [interruption]. Well, it is indicated that 
the subject today, it was not marked it was [...] frankly no subject was fixed 
for today. The main thing we had in mind was that the Rajya Sabha Members 
would be coming and there would be a number of new Members, so let us 
have the meeting to meet them. Now, as you know Lok Sabha is sitting there 
and rather a small one and even then Rajya Sabha Members are not here and I 
doubt if many of the new Members are here either, some may be [interruption] 
yes, no doubt few of them and only a little while ago one of our Members, 
colleagues, came to me and said about half an hour ago, a little more, should 
we hold this meeting because the Lok Sabha will sit on for another hour or 
more. Well, I said it is too late to postpone it and anyhow let us meet the new 
Members from the Rajya Sabha and fix some other day for further meetings. 
Of course, if any Member particularly wants to say something he may. This 
cannot be considered in a full meeting that is true, that is our difficulty. Now, I 
suggest. . . Now we considered it in a full meeting that is true, that is the difficulty. 
Now, I suggest this, there is one we might, there is a condolence resolution 

4. New Delhi, 7 April 1960. Tape No. M-49/c, Part I & D, NMML. 

5. The Lok Sabha met from 8 February to 29 April 1960. 
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which we might deal with now, this is about Shri Kailash Bihari Lai. 6 So, if you 
agree we shall pass this resolution. 

Such new Members of the Rajya Sabha as are here, well, to come here and 
be introduced to the others, Tft, [interruption] aft jprot i 7 

[Translation begins: 

Read out the names, (interruption) speak loudly, Shri Rose Ponaiyya.* 

Translation ends] 

Someone: Mr. Ponaiyya. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Mr. Ponaiyya come here. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: l 

[Translation begins: 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Speak. 

Translation ends] 

Someone: Shri K.L. Narasimha Rao. 9 

Jawaharlal Nehru: 3ft HPT ft 35 3ft T5 3) ^f, last 

HRI 

Someone: aft wft fftar |'° 

6. Kailash Bihari Lall, Congress, Rajya Sabha MP from Bihar, died on 6 April 1 960. 

7. Kose seems an error. It is probably Kota Punnaiah, Congress, Rajya Sabha MP from 
Andhra Pradesh, 1 960- 1978. 

8. See fn 7 in this section. 

9. Dr K . L . Narasimha Rao (b. 1 899); Congress, Rajya Sabha MP from Andhra Pradesh, 
1960-1966. 

10. The name was probably not heard clearly. The Rajya Sabha records for 1960 list the 
following three Members with similar surnames: Bibudhendra Mishra, Congress, Orissa 
since April 1958; Loknath Misra, GNP, Orissa from April 1960; Shyam Dhar Misra, 
Congress, UP since 1952. However, Pratul Chandra Mitra, Congress, Bihar, who was 
elected to the Rajya Sabha in April 1 960 seems to be the Member whose name was being 
called out. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: 3ft last HIh l 

Someone: ?T. 3T»ft 3TR ft I 

[Translation begins: 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Read out the names loudly; stand up and read; please stand 
up and read; yes, last name. 

Someone: Shri Patni Chandra Mishra. 12 
Jawaharlal Nehru: Oh! Read the last name. 

Someone: Shri K.L. Narasimha Rao who came just now. 

Translation ends] 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I should like to say a few words of welcome to our new 
Members here. They would no doubt realise not only the great importance of 
the work they have to perform here, the heavy responsibilities we as Members 
of Parliament have to shoulder and the heavier responsibilities we as members 
of the Congress party have to shoulder. It is not an easy task. Of course, for a 
Member of Parliament, it is upto him to make it easy or hard working. But, I 
believe most of our Members do take a lot of trouble and work really hard, 
some very hard. [It is] not merely a question of hard work but rather a question 
of organised work aiming at a certain direction. A great deal of the work of 
Parliament is such that — no, you might say, no high principles are involved — 
good governance is a common feature of every party or ought to be anyway. 
Another part of governmental or parliamentary activities raises important issues 
of policy, etc. And the Congress naturally stands for certain basic policies. 
How far we are always thinking of those basic policies, sometimes it is doubtful, 
forget them. Now, if I go back a little and refer to Congress history and 
development briefly, you will see that the Congress started — what is it, seventy- 
five years ago or more, is it seventy-five years — as a small group of what 
might be called the upper middle class English educated persons. Able lawyers, 
some professional people, some business people, even some few big landlords 


11. See fta 9 in this section. 

12. See fn 10 in this section. 
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who joined the Congress then. That is, they were drawn by a certain urge of 
nationalism. In those early days the Congress was, as you think now, a very 
moderate organisation. Almost the first resolution it used to pass was a resolution 
of loyalty to the British Crown, in the early sessions of the Congress that I 
attended. [Interruption] — 3>ft Ulif ^ sift ^ it 3>i Tlif itf£»T % 

i tptt % it?r tft i|^it % i 

[Translation begins: 

Suppose they are told this is not a Party meeting, I am speaking in the Rajya 
Sabha; it is so difficult. 

Translation ends] 

I am informed that some Members of the Opposition in the Lok Sabha 
have raised the question that it is improper for the party meeting to proceed 
while the Lok Sabha is sitting, is that right? [Interruption] What did the Chairman 
say, what proper? [Interruption] Undoubtedly, undoubtedly, we shall abide by 
the convention, we should always abide by the convention, that is, our 
conventions. So, the Party meeting has ended, you may have tea. 

[Interruption] 

But, there is no reason why, while you have tea, I should not talk to you. 
[Interruption] W 3JFT '3TN%? [Interruption] ifai % g§t ^fit «JT t^lT 
I dfor I [Interruption] I 1 1 OTFTcftT % g^lffo 3TOFT I i Firfffo 

% Frit STOW eblPitJ ^ FH'jW) it % ’ft it F*f 

^•T % meet TRT «Mdl it I % it i ^it «tld «Fit-3>it, , 3UHdk 

% itf^r i I #? =Fti TTTF^ sftr 'SIFT Chairman #T Speaker TTTF^ i, 
i, cef f^rr ^ tf^it p*r i> fr Tiit itf^r ftt ^if 
^ I Wfrt ?TTi it cFt# ftwild ^rif I i ^5 3* history 

[Interruption] FT, FT, I ^IT 3>FT '3TF7% [Interruption] FT cRF % member it 
convenience it 313, ^FT it it 'JPTF it »lif it TR>i % it «tid <£)4> % I ifivT 
3n%T it itf^T CRT it^r I it it it trgj itTrM«r W I ^IT I Regular party meeting 
^itTTWI^31^^itT3IcWTFr3TT^mTi#TWiir%^^PT#T^Fit 
f^RTT 3iTi f for W I [Interruption] 

Some one: ^li it fivtlT 3>ri f [Interruption] ^ Ffli I 
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[Translation begins: 

What did you say? [Interruption] alright, I did not know there was such a 
convention, but it is alright. [Interruption] Generally perhaps this is the convention 
but we can’t enforce it very strictly. For instance, suppose there is an emergency, 
we may have to meet immediately, even though the Lok Sabha is sitting, to take 
some important decision. It is possible, this kind of situation may arise 
sometimes. But usually, such meetings.... Well, anyhow, the Chairman and the 
Speaker may be informed that in deference to their ruling, we will not hold the 
Party meeting now. But I suppose there can be no objection to my saying 
something about the history of the Congress. [Interruption] Yes, yes. What did 
you say? [Interruption] The convenience of the members has to be kept in 
mind. They cannot be at two places at the same time, that is no doubt true. But 
what is a meeting, after all; that also needs to be considered, regular party 
meeting. Even when the House is sitting, you often meet for tea and coffee 
here for long. Then why not? 

Someone: We talk also. [Interruption] No, there is no. 

Translation ends] 

Jawaharlal Nehru: We need not try to find special ways and means. In effect it 
is not right normally for a full party meeting to be held when the House is 
sitting, but of course and here, but, [interruption] alright we won’t argue, we 
shall [interruption] yes, no, no, the meeting. But, the meeting has already been 
adjourned, there is no meeting now, [interruption]. House at seven. The next 
few days, well, [are] hectic days; I am speaking for myself, I am going day 
after tomorrow for three days to Maharashtra. I am coming back for two days 
from Maharashtra, coming back for two days, then going to Assam. Coming 
back for two days and then I am meeting Premier Chou En-lai. And that is 
supposed to last about a week. And after another two days, after that not two 
days, four days or five days, I am leaving for England and the House will be 
over too about that time. Well, we can have a meeting let us see. f^f*§fT I 
% fit fawyi ^ '31PT 3?tT *t t?t fit 3i|fT 3T35T % I [Interruption] ’T^fft ^IfT 

^t f^pft sft 13 % ^t it % #ft ^ fsiRT «fst 5 ^ ^jjjpft 
3 St I *t fit W fareyjt % I fit 3>fttt cjysf St 3tit 3FR 3IFT 35t suit 


13. Mahavir Tyagi, Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Dehra Dun, Uttar Pradesh. 
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next meeting 9 iPm< Tfajf next 1 1 Saturday *I?T 

t % I [Interruption] 

[Translation begins: 

Quite correct. You are absolutely right, if this happens, it is very good. First 
thing that Tyagi ji 14 has said is this that meeting should be held, there is no 
specific reason that it should be held in my presence. This is quite right. So, 
when should it be held? If it suits you, it can be organised on either Saturday or 
Sunday next. Saturday is a holiday here or not? [Interruption] 

Translation ends] 

I mean to say in my absence I would not say, certainly of course I mean to 
say, it is quite wrong for you to not to hold a meeting because I happen to be 
away. [Interruption] No, we come to that let us hold the meeting if it is 
convenient to you on Saturday [the] 9th. Now, the Lok Sahha is sitting, we do 
not know, we have to say when the Lok Sabha rises. But, 6 o clock, say about 
six. Meetings here and now, from now till the end of the month. 1 suggest next 
meeting might be held on Saturday 9th April at six p.m. or when the House 
rises. I shall not be then present here [interruption] if you wish to have the 
meeting after that, when I am here, that will have to be on the 13th. That is a 
second meeting: first meeting on the 9th, second meeting on the 1 3th, again 
after the House rises. I do not know on Sunday the 17th, but that is a date fixed 
for Chief Ministers to meet here. National Development Council, that would 
not be suitable. Well, after that you can have a meeting when you like, but it 
may be difficult for me to come because Mr Chou En-lai will be here then. Eve 
of what? That of course, I have not reached that yet, I have not, [interruption] 
we will come to the matter. Well, 24th will be, you see, is Mr Chou En-lai s 
stay here. If I can come I will come, I do not know. [Interruption] No, 26th, 
no of course. 

Someone: 24th election. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Election does not come in the way; on the 26th there is an 
investiture by the President, military investiture, on the 27th civil investiture. 
Yes, it goes on like this. 29th is the last day. [interruption] No, 1 can make it 

14. See fn 13 in this section. 
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[on] the 28th. FT because, I can have it at 5.30 if you like, because 1 have got a 
meeting at 4.30. [Interruption] All right, we will say 28th at 5.30 or when the 
House rises. [Interruption] This is not there, this is not [interruption] ruling out 
meetings, earlier meetings, we usually have meetings towards the end of the 
session always. So, we can have that meeting on the 28th. You can have earlier 
meetings as I have said on the 9th and the 13th, and 28th and you may have a 
meeting in between, let us say, any date, no, provisionally you can fix a meeting 
on the 23rd also, 23rd, 28th. What subjects will you discuss? [Interruption] Or 
what is going to be taken up [in] this session. But, that matter had been noted 
for discussion in the party. Yes, it may be discussed, you may note it down. If 
a subject far from policy is concerned, you can discuss it. No, it has not been 
referred to the Select Committee. This I do not know, it is here. Dowry Bill, 15 
we prefer to discuss it when the Law Minister has come back. 16 I think in 
consultation with the Finance Minister so that he has to be present then, I think 
we have the Finance Bill. Do we disperse? Alright, thank you. 


16. At the CPP 17 

gfaiT 3R *ftf^T rit 3JFT # 3TFT t 

JjfiNwT #TT 3IHT I injection ’ft ^ ft? 1 1 3t tHItf ^t 

«TT | rit Finance Minister tueri % stemtd <t>$m vRT ^t opening 
remarks efiT ^ 3 eft 3FT ^Pt ft* 3PT HW WTH <5$ I 

[Translation begins: 

Please listen, now the meeting begins and you will forgive me. As I told you 
yesterday, it will be difficult for me to attend. I have taken different injections 
also. About yesterday’s question, I will request the Finance Minister to make 
the opening remarks. Initially, he will say a few words, you can put question to 
him afterwards. 

Translation ends] 


15. The Dowry Prohibition Bill was introduced in the LokSabha on 24 April 1959 andcame 
up for discussion in the RajyaSabha on 19April 1960. It became an Act on 20 May 1961 
and was brought into force on 1 July 1961. 

16. The Union Law Minister Asoke K. Sen was in Geneva for the second Law of the Sea 
Conference, 17 March to 27 April 1960. 

17. New Delhi, 8 April 1960. Tape No. M-49/c, Part-II, NMML. 
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(b) States 

(i) Andaman and Nicobar Islands 

17. To R.P. Paranjypye: Visiting the islands 1 * 

13th April 1960 

My dear Dr Paranjpye, 19 

Thank you for your letter of the 8th April. 20 It was very good of you to write to 
me about your visit to the Andaman and Nicobar Islands and to give me your 
impressions. 

I have long wanted to go there and I hope that I shall succeed in this wish 
of mine. The difficulty of course has thus far been that it takes some time to go 
there by sea. As soon as I can go there by air, I shall pay a visit. 

I agree with you that the great need of these islands is adequate 
communications with the mainland. I am sending a copy of your letter to our 
Home Minister for his information. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(ii) Andhra Pradesh 

18. To D. Sanjivayya: Sirpur Shares 21 

April 5, 1960 

My dear Sanjivayya, 

Please refer to your letter of the 16th March 1960 which you sent in answer to 
my secret letter of the 9th March. 22 This is about the loss to the Andhra Pradesh 
State of a large sum of money on the sale of some shares in 1955-56. 

You say that a police enquiry, as also a departmental enquiry against the 
officer concerned are now in progress. It seems to me that this is a serious 
matter and should be dealt with more effectively. It is not enough for some 


18. Letter. Dr. R.P. Paranjpye Papers, NMML. Also available in JN Collection. 

19. Vice Chancellor of Poona University, 1956-59. 

20. See Appendix 26. 

21. Letter. 

22. See SWJN/SS/58/item 8. 
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departmental enquiry to say that it might have been an error of judgment or 
negligence of duty. 

I might add that I referred this matter to our Finance Ministry who consulted 
our Comptroller & Auditor-General. 23 The Auditor-General has drawn our 
attention to paragraph 22 of Audit Report 1958 on the Government of Andhra 
Pradesh. In this special reference is made to this matter. It is thus not only an 
old matter but one which has attracted much attention. It cannot, therefore, be 
dealt with in a casual or routine departmental way, more especially when precise 
charges are made of mala fides. Both the Finance Minister and I are of opinion 
that this requires a thorough high level investigation. I suggest, therefore, that, 
in addition to the enquiries that you are having made, you might ask the Central 
Special Police Establishment also to make a thorough enquiry. I hope you will 
do so and that adequate arrangements will be made to meet your wishes. We 
must not allow people to think that we are glossing over a matter of this kind. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


19. To G.B. Pant: Sirpur Shares 24 

April 5, 1960 

My dear Pantji, 

I received a detailed complaint from a person, presumed to be responsible, 
about a certain deal in which the Andhra Pradesh Government indulged in 
1955-56. As a result of this deal, they lost Rs.7.66 lakhs. 25 Prima facie, there 
appeared to be much mala fide about this. 

I wrote to Sanjivayya and he replied that the matter was being enquired 
into departmentally. The attitude appeared to me rather casual for a matter of 
this kind. 

On a reference to Moraijibhai, he consulted the Auditor-General. He also 
suggested that this was a case fit for the Central Special Police Establishment 
to enquire into. I have, therefore, written to Sanjivayya asking him to request 


23. A.K. Chanda. 

24. Letter to the Union Minister of Home Affaire. 

25. See SWJN/SS/58/ Appendix 10. 
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for this assistance of this Establishment. I enclose a copy of my letter to 
Sanjivayya. 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


(iii) Bihar 

20. To Zakir Husain: Bihar Visit 26 

March 26, 1960 

My dear Zakir Husain, 

Your letter of March 24th about my visit to Patna. It is true that I intend going 
to Patna in connection with the Golden Jubilee of the Law College. 27 The Chief 
Justice of India 28 pressed me to do so and I could not well refuse him. There 
was another reason for my accepting this also. I thought it would be good for 
me to address a public meeting in Patna. 

I have not fixed the exact time for my arrival in Patna yet. I cannot go early 
that day as I have functions here in the morning. I was thinking, therefore, 
reaching there at about 3.30 p.m. or so. I would then attend the Law College 
functions and later in the evening a public meeting. Early next morning at 8.00 
I want to take off for Tezpur in Assam. 29 
I shall, of course, gladly stay with you. 

As for my unveiling a portrait of the Chief Minister, 30 I do not see how I 
can find time for it. To push in a small engagement between my major 


26. Letter to the Governor of Bihar, File No. 8/140/60-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

27. Nehru went to Patna on 14 April. See items 22-26. 

28. Bhuvaneshwar Prasad Sinha. 

29. See S WJN/SS/60/items 66-7 1 . 

30. Takir Husain had written on 24 March: “Shrimati Krishna Kumari Sinha, wife of our 
Deputy Education Minister, has presented a portrait of the Chief Minister, Dr. S.K. 
Sinha, for being hung in the Assembly Hall. It is the general desire of the people here that 
when you come to Patna for the Law College function you may be pleased to unveil the 
portrait. The function will not claim more than 25-30 minutes of your time and can be 
arranged at any hour during your stay here that may suit your convenience.” He further 
wrote: “I am conveying this request, which normally the Chief Minister would have 
done, as it is bis portrait that is to be unveiled.” 
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engagements would be inconvenient for all concerned, including me. Personally 
I am not terribly keen on unveiling portraits or statues. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


21 . To Abdul Qayyum Ansari: Arranging a Public Meeting 
in Patna 31 

31st March 1960 

My dear Ansari, 

Your telegram. 32 I am agreeable to the public meeting at Patna at 7 p.m. on 
April 14th. I am afraid, however, that it is not at all possible for me to reach 
Patna earlier than intended. I have got engagements in Delhi on the 14th morning. 
The earliest I can start is at 12. That means reaching Patna at 2.40 p.m. 
Immediately thereafter I shall get mixed up with the Convocation and other 
meetings. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


Patna Visit 14 April 1960 

22. To B. Prasad: Schedule for University Visit 33 

5th April 1960 

My dear Vice Chancellor, 

I have your letter of the 2nd April. 34 1 note what you say about the time of the 
special convocation. I am agreeable to this time and would like a brief break 
afterwards for tea. 


31. Letter to President, Bihar PCC. File No. 8/14Q/60-PMS. 

32. Ansari had informed Nehru about arranging a public meeting at Gandhi Maidan, Patna, at 
7 p.m. He also requested Nehru to reach Patna by 1 1 a.m. to address to address Congress 
workers of Bihar at Sadaqat Ashram at 1 1 .30 a.m. 

33. Letter to the Vice Chancellor of Patna University. File No. 8/ 140/60-PMS. 

34 See Appendix 12. 
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But I beg of you not to press me to attend the dinner. I am not keeping well 
and going out for dinner at night tends to upset me. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


23. At Patna University: Special Convocation 35 

CASTE SYSTEM ENEMY OF INDIA’S PROGRESS 
BIHAR’S RECORD NOT BRILLIANT, SAYS NEHRU 

Patna, April 14 

Addressing the special convocation of the Patna University today Prime Minister 
Nehru made a pointed reference to casteism and said the caste system had 
been “the enemy of India’s progress for a long time.” There was no such thing 
as democracy or social equality in a caste-ridden society. 

“You must realise this,” he said, “because many people talk of socialism 
and democracy but in their personal lives they live as they might have lived a 
thousand years ago. These contradictions are constantly coming up in our 
lives and we have to face the situation with courage of mind. 

“It is a difficult question and we have to tackle it. The caste system is 
fading out but it is taking a political colour. It is a very very bad thing. If you go 
to South India you find the Brahmin-Non brahmin question. In North India, it 
is between castes and castes. Bihar also hasn’t a brilliant record in this respect. 
It is up to you young men and women to think of it and realise it fully and work 
to put an end to this chain that bind us.” 

India, Mr. Nehru said, was on the threshold of a revolution. He had no 
doubt that in about 10 to 15 years’ time the progress of industrial revolution 
would change the face of India. He hoped it would change it for the better. 

“I have given this example,” he said, “so that you may appreciate how the 
old static society has changed into a dynamic society. You may not like the 
changes but the fact is that they are there and you cannot escape from them.” 
He said the living conditions had changed and were changing in Europe, 
America and Russia. Today the basic differences between these countries 

35. Report of the address at a special convocation held to confer the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Law on the Chief Justice of India, B.P. Sinha, 14 April 1960. The Searchlight, 
15 April 1960. 

See also the next item for another and differing report of the same speech. 
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depended on how industrialised they were. The highly industrialised societies, 
whether capitalistic or communist, had attained certain standards of living. 
There was no such thing as capitalist science or communist science. The 
changes were taking place because of the advance of science and technology. 
They were releasing tremendous forces for good or bad. The atomic energy, 
for instance, could be utilised for good or evil. The technological revolution 
was the greatest revolution that had changed the face of the world. 

“When you change rapidly,” Mr. Nehru said, “there are always certain 
dangers and risks. But in such a situation if you do not change you will be left 
behind. The dangers if you do not change will be greater. A nation that did not 
keep pace with the changes would become weak,” he said. 

The Indian society, Mr. Nehru said, was also changing. Where did the law 
come in? Law came in as a stabilising factor, he said. 

The profession of law, he said, was honourable unless somebody made it 
dishonourable. The teaching and practice of law should be so organised that it 
fulfilled this basic function. He said he was referring to this as in a rapidly 
changing society like that of India, there was a tendency to water down quality. 
Quantity, seemed to swamp quality in the field of education then there was no 
hope. 

“It is only quality,” Mr. Nehru said, “that tells. Ultimately, it is quality that 
tells in a democracy and no numbers.” 

He made an indirect reference to demands for reservations on percentage 
basis for some sections of the people and said all these percentages would tend 
to “drown quality.” The moment one group was helped at the cost of quality 
that group was doomed. He said he understood the demands of special groups. 
But this should never be allowed to impair quality, he said. 

He said that a civilised society must be governed by the rule of law. 

Mr. Nehru said democracy in theory stood for individual freedom. It must 
be remembered however that freedom itself by its very nature involved discipline 
and surrender of individual freedom to certain extent for the common good. 
The function of law was to keep freedom within regulations. 

Mr. Nehru was addressing a special convocation of the Patna University 
held here this evening to confer the honorary degree of Doctor of Law (honoris 
causa) to the Chief Justice of India, Mr. B.P. Sinha. Mr. Sinha received the 
degree from the Chancellor, Dr. Zakir Husain. 

The citation read out by the Vice Chancellor, Dr. Balbhadra Prasad said “he 
(Mr. Sinha) is the first graduate of the Patna University to be elevated to the 
Bench. He is also the first graduate of the University to be appointed as Judge 
of the Supreme Court and Chief Justice of India.” 

“By reason of his rare attainment” it said, “as an advocate, judge and an 
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educationist, and by reason of his eminent position as the Chief Justice of 
India, the Patna University considers the Hon’ble Mr. Bhuvaneshwar Prasad 
Sinha as a fit and proper person to receive the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Law.” 

Mr. Nehru said that during the movement for national liberation all kinds of 
people joined the struggle. There were even some zamindars among them. But 
there were other zamindars who helped the British against nationalist movement. 
After Independence even among the fighters for freedom there was division on 
economic issue because of class interests. 

The problem of Indian states had been solved in a peaceful manner. There 
was no civil war as the Britishers and many others had predk ted. The zamindan 
system was also abolished in a peaceful and lawful way. But the land problem 
had not been fully solved. There were rajas and maharajas in Bihar who still 
possessed vast tracts of land although they had lost their zamindan. That 
inequality would have to be removed. 

The communists wanted that class war should be accentuated but the 
Congress wanted to solve the problem through peaceful and legal means. 

CHINESE AGGRESSION 

The Prime Minister said that India would not give up her rights over her 
northern frontiers. 

He ridiculed, however, the suggestion of some people that India should 
enter into military alliance with foreign powers to meet aggression. 

Mr. Nehru said “India is proud of her strength and her people would give 
their last drop of blood for her defence.” 

Mr. Nehru said those “gallant men” who advocated abandonment of India s 
policy of non-alignment and suggested military pacts with foreign powers had 
no confidence in themselves nor in the strength of the country. 

He declared it did not matter if India was reduced to ashes provided it 
stood on her own legs and on her own strength. 

“The moment,” Mr. Nehru said, “India decides to take foreign military aid, 

she will lose half her freedom.” 

CHOU’S VISIT 

Mr. Nehru referred to the forthcoming visit of the Chinese Premier, Mr. 
Chou En-lai and said: “It is my desire, and I hope it is also the desire of Mr. 
Chou En-lai, to solve the border problem peacefully. I do not know how far we 
shall succeed in our talks but it is certain that India will never give up her rights 
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over her northern frontiers.” 

For the first time, Mr. Nehru said, the Himalayan border, which was 
considered safe, was in danger. He said some people were of the opinion that 
India should march her troops and drive out the Chinese from the occupied 
territory. The issue was not so simple. Nor could it be solved in a few months, 
he said. 

Mr. Nehru said he was surprised at the suggestion that India should abandon 
her policy of non-alignment. He said he would oppose this move so long as he 
was alive. 

He said India was held in high esteem in the country of nations not because 
of her military strength but because of her principles. India had held her head 
high so far and could not lower it now by abandoning her principles. 

PLANNING 

Without naming the Swatantra Party, Mr. Nehru said, there was a party 
which was opposed to planning and abused the Congress for it. It wanted that 
everybody should be allowed to go his own way. India had to fight against 
poverty, illiteracy and disease. If she was to succeed in this battle, she must 
plan. 

Supposing, Mr. Nehru said, India had a capital of about Rupees 40 crores. 
Some people might feel that it would be profitable to open cinema houses 
throughout the country. It was possible that it might benefit some people. But 
if the people were left to themselves, he felt, there would be only cinema 
houses and no steel plants in the country. This emphasised the importance of 
planning. Idle criticism could not take the country anywhere. 

The people, he said must not think not only of the Third Five Year Plan, but 
also of the subsequent five year plans. The fact was that production had to go 
up for the progress of the country. Wealth could be distributed only if there 
was increased production. There could not be distribution of poverty. 

Mr. Nehru said there were two sets of people in the country. One group 
was interested in the welfare of the masses and the others were no changers. 
The latter, whether they were in the Congress or outside, wanted to safeguard 
their own interests. This was one of the reasons why the land reforms policy 
of the Congress had not been fully implemented. 
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24. At Patna University: Special Convocation 36 

Individual Freedom in Democracy 
Nehru Analyses Importance of Rule of Law 

Patna, 
April 14 

Pandit Nehru said here today that a civilised society must be governed by the 
Rule of Law. 

Mr. Nehru said democracy in theory stood for individual freedom. It must 
be remembered, however, that freedom itself by its very nature involved 
discipline and surrender of individual freedom to a certain extent for the common 
good. 

Mr Nehru was addressing a special convocation of the Patna University 
held here this evening to confer the honorary degree of Doctor of Law Honoris 
Causa on the Chief Justice of India, Mr. B.P. Sinha. Mr. Sinha receieved the 
degree from the Chancellor, Dr. Zakir Husain. 

“Law, Mr. Nehru said, “is and should be a great force and a great power in 
any organised society. Sometimes there are criticism of the processes of law 
and its slow working. A civilised society must be governed by the principles of 
law. If the laws are not good, they must be changed because the basic function 
of law is to ensure cohesion in society.” 

“Therefore,” he said, “despite criticisms of the manner of working of the 
law in a democratic society the function of the law is of the highest importance. 
Law in a democratic society is supposed to keep the balance between freedom 
and licence. A democratic society is a free society. But it must be remembered 
that even the fullest freedom does not mean lack of discipline or something 
approaching licence.” “Law,” Mr. Nehru said, “is also supposed to guarantee 
freedom within bounds.” 

Mr. Nehru said the dividing line between freedom and licence was very 
narrow. If freedom forgot discipline it might be suppressed. In a democratic 
society it was not the law alone that ensured freedom. It Could not be maintained 
unless the quality of the people themselves was high enough to realise the 


36. Report of the address at a special convocation held to confer the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Law on the Chief Justice of India, B.P. Sinha, 14 April 1960. The Hindu, 15 
April 1960. 

See also the previous item for another and differing report of the same speech. 
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conception of freedom. In a democracy the people had to maintain some national 
standards. 

“You have to train yourself he said, “rigorously. A soldier leads a life of 
rigorous discipline. Nobody suggests that he has lost his freedom. Society 
benefits by discipline. Whatever task you undertake there must be discipline. 
Without discipline there can be no organised life.” 

He said discipline could be imposed from above. There could also be self- 
discipline. He said lack of discipline tended to crack up the organism and then 
discipline had to be imposed from above. It might be done by a military 
dictatorship. Nobody liked the idea of military dictatorship. Co-operative self- 
disciplined living was essential in a democratic society, he said. 

“Democracy”, Mr Nehru said, “is something into which people grow. 
Democracy or social democracy or socialism allied to democracy required far 
higher standards in a people than in any autocratic form of government. 
Ultimately society depends upon the quality and standard of its members. He 
said the importance of discipline had to be remembered in this fast-changing 
world. In “this business of discipline,” law played a great part, he said. 

Mr. Nehru said the conception of law should be dynamic. In the old days 
law could not be changed. The essential thing was to realise how society should 
function and not take a rigid view of ancient laws. Today’s society, he said, 
was a new society and naturally it could not be expected that the laws of Manu 
should govern questions arising in an industrial society. When human relations 
changed because of social and economic changes, laws also had to change to 
keep pace with them. 

India, Mr. Nehru said, was in the threshold of a revolution. He had no 
doubt that in about ten to fifteen years’ time the progress of industrial revolution 
would change the face of India. He hoped it would change it for the better. “I 
have given this example,” he said, “so that you may appreciate how the old 
static society has changed into a dynamic society. You may not like the changes 
but the fact is that they are there and you cannot escape from them.” 
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25. At Patna Law College: Golden Jubilee Celebrations 37 

EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS 
PRIME MINISTER’S APPEAL 

Patna, 
April 14. 

The Prime Minister, Mr. Nehru said here tonight that the purpose of education 
should be to train people to meet the needs of society. 

He regretted that while the number of universities in India was increasing 
the standards of education were falling with the result that the value of the 
graduates was diminishing. 

Mr. Nehru was inaugurating the Golden Jubilee celebrations of the Patna 
Law College. The Chief Justice of India, Mr. B.P. Sinha, a former student and 
teacher of the college, presided. 

Mr. Nehru said everybody should be educated but specialised and higher 
education should be meant only for meritorious candidates. He said this should 
hold good for legal as well as other types of higher education. India must attain 
high standards in the field of education. 

He said lowering of standards could not be allowed in any case and indicated 
that a time might come the doors of the universities for higher education might 
be kept open only for meritorious students. Others could go in for other types 
of education, particularly technical education. 

At present, he said, four and half crores of students were reading in the 
schools and colleges of India. India had more university students per thousand 
than in England. He deplored the tendency to open more and more arts colleges 
to produce more graduates and senators for the universities. He said, “our 
system of education can progress only if we have a clear picture of the society 
we are going to have.” 

Mr. Nehru said he had received some complaints that the courts were not 
functioning nowadays as well as they did before. This was possible due to 
inadequate legal training. The result was that justice was delayed and people 
were put to more inconveniences and expenses than were necessary. He felt it 
was necessary to provide better legal education to those who wanted to join 
the legal profession. 

It was not necessary, he said, to get by heart the laws but to appreciate and 
assimilate the fundamental principles and ethics behind the laws. This was 

37. Report of speech inaugurating the Golden Jubilee celebrations of the Patna Law College 

on the Science College Grounds in front of the University Library, 14 April 1960. The 

Hindu, 16 April 1960. 
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very necessary in a changing society. A static approach might defeat the purpose 
for which the laws were framed. He said no society could remain intact without 
the regulatory power of the law. But the law should not become a straight 
jacket to prevent its growth, he said. 

LAW MUST BE DYNAMIC 

The law, Mr. Nehru said, must be dynamic in a living society. The law was 
framed by legislators but its operation was determined by the interpretation 
given by leading legal brains . 38 In America, its great judges had made the laws 
of America what they were today. From a farming community the Americans 
grew into an industrial and a commercial community and the great judges of 
America through dynamic interpretation of the laws helped the American society 
grow, he said. 

It so happened, he said that a law was good enough for a particular situation. 
When fresh situations developed which the law did not contemplate either it 
had to be changed or new interpretations given to meet the changed situation. 

“You may”, he said, “become a lawyer by cramming case laws and even 
make a living and earn money but it won’t mean that your legal education has 
been good. Your study of the law should not end with your university career. 
We need men of deep understanding of the laws in changed social conditions 
with changing times.” 

The question in the field of education, Mr. Nehru said, be it legal, scientific 
or technical, in the end came to one of quality and standards of the human 
material in a society. The basic quality of character was necessary for a 
progressive nation. He said: “If you are an engineer, you must try to be a good 
engineer. The same holds good for students of science, law, arts, etc.” 

The yardstick of the progress of education, Mr. Nehru said, was the extent, 
nature, and results of researches conducted by the educational institutions and 
universities. The western countries were far advanced in this direction. In 
recent times India had also started making some contributions in the field of 
research. The researchers indicated that the human material in India was good. 
He wanted such researches to be encouraged. 


38. Reporting this speech on 15 April 1960, The Searchlight wrote that Nehru “opined here 
today that law could make or mar a democratic society.” “Law, said Mr. Nehru, was the 
dress of society and as such it must change with the changes in the social structure and 
stature.” 
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AGE OF SCIENCE AND SPIRITUALITY 

Mr. Nehru recalled a recent observation of Acharya Vinobha [sic] Bhave 
made in the course of a message to a Delhi girls’ college to the effect that “the 
days of politics and religion are gone and the days of science and spirituality 
have come.” He asked the university students to ponder over it. 

Mr. Nehru said although he was a politician himself he felt inclined to agree 
with the observation of Acharya Bhave. He himself felt that the petty politics in 
which some people were indulging, could only make sensitive people look 
down upon it. 

Mr. Nehru said the more advanced western countries, including Russia, 
enquiries were being made continually with a view to gain more and more 
knowledge of the universe. They had come to such a stage that they were now 
reaching a supra-physical world. They were also reaching the push-button 
stage of production. Whether it was good for man or not was a different 
matter. For the question remained how would they utilise their leisure. In the 
case of India the question did not arise for she was still far behind them. 

“But”, he said, “We must at least understand the questions posed by modem 
world. The youths of today will have to find the reply. If they do not train 
themselves for the task, India would become a second rate nation. 


26. At Patna: Public Meeting 39 

“CLASS WAR EXISTS IN INDIA,”— SAYS NEHRU DETERMINATION 
TO PUSH LAND REFORMS 

VESTED INTERESTS’ MONOPOLY NOT TO BE TOLERATED 

PRESS BLAMED FOR BLIND CRITICISM OF GOVT. 

(By Our Staff Reporter) 

Patna, April 14 — “I recognise the existence of class war but I wait to solve the 
problem by peaceful methods unlike other countries where this issue has been 
settled by bloodshed. One per cent of the people who want status quo cannot 

39. Report of speech at Gandhi Maidan, Patna, 14 April 1960. The Searchlight, 15 April 
1960. 
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be allowed to impede the progress of the country,” said Prime Minister while 
addressing a vast crowd of about one lakh and fifty thousand in the Gandhi 
Maidan tonight. He reiterated the Congress objective of a class-less society. 

He said there was no doubt that the people were divided in two groups and 
other was a clear cut demarcation. It was natural that vested interests were 
resisting all proposals for reforms whether agrarian, economic or others. There 
were such people in the Congress Party also and it was largely because of their 
efforts that land ceilings and other agrarian reforms had been delayed. “But I 
am determined to face the onslaughts of vested interests who are carrying on 
all kinds of propaganda against the Congress and the Congress Government. 
There might be defects in the Congress organisation and some Congressmen 
may be bad but the Congress objective is clear.” The press was blamed for 
reckless criticism of government. 

Law, Mr. Nehru said, “is and should be a great force and a great power 
in any organised society. Sometimes there are criticisms of the processes of 
law and its slow working. A civilised society must be governed by the principles 
of law. If the law[s] are not good they must be changed because the basic 
function of law is to ensure cohesion in society.” 

Therefore, he said, “despite criticisms of the manner of working of the 
law in a democratic society the function of law is of highest importance. Law 
in a democratic society is supposed to keep the balance between freedom and 
licence. A democratic society is a free society. But it must be remembered that 
even the fullest freedom does not mean lack of discipline or something 
approaching licence.” 

Law, Mr. Nehru said, “is also supposed to guarantee freedom within 
bounds. Perhaps the most difficult of arts is the art of living together in a free 
society. Living itself is difficult enough. But to live happily in a cooperative 
society and recognise the discipline of freedom is a difficult task. There can be 
no real freedom without discipline.” 

Mr. Nehru said the dividing line between freedom and licence was very 
narrow. If freedom forgot discipline it might be suppressed. In a democratic 
society it was not the law alone that ensured freedom. It could not be maintained 
unless the quality of the people themselves was high enough to realise the 
conception of freedom. In a democracy the people had to maintain some national 
standards. 

“You have to train yourself,” he said, “rigorously. A soldier leads a life of 
rigorous discipline. Nobody suggests that he has lost freedom. Society benefits 
by discipline. Whatever task you undertake there must be discipline. Without 
discipline there can be no organised life.” 

He said discipline could be imposed from above. There could also be self- 
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discipline. He felt self-discipline was the best discipline. He said lack of discipline 
tended to crack up the social organism and then discipline had to be imposed 
from above might be done by a military dictatorship. Nobody liked the idea of 
military dictatorship. Cooperative self-disciplined living was essential in a 
democratic society, he said. 

“Democracy,” Mr. Nehru said, “is something into which people grow. 
Democracy or social democracy or socialism allied to democracy requires far 
higher standards in a people than in any autocratic form of Government. 
Ultimately, society depends upon the quality and standard of its members.” He 
said the importance of discipline had to be remembered in this fast — changing 
world. In this “business of discipline” law played a great part, he said. 

Mr. Nehru said the conception should be dynamic and not static. In the old 
days, law used to be thought of as something that could not be changed. The 
essential thing was to realise how society should function and not to take a 
rigid view of ancient laws. The ancient laws, the laws of Manu and the like, 
might be honoured. But the moment “you think that those laws are unchangeable 
or immutable, you are not showing respect to the law-givers.” 

Today’s society, he said, was a new society and naturally, it could not be 
expected that the laws of Manu should govern questions arising in an industrial 
society. Laws depended upon human relations. When these relations changed 
because of social and economic changes laws also had to change or keep pace 
with them. The law should have some stability but it must at the same time 
have a dynamic approach. 

This had to be remembered, Mr. Nehru said, because people were apt to 
imagine that law was an unchanging business. The attitude that society was 
static was a completely wrong attitude. Today’s society was not the society 
when the horse was the fastest means of transport. Today one could travel by 
trains, planes, and send messages by telegraph, telephone and the wireless. 
During the last hundred years or so the whole texture of the world had changed. 
The advance of science and technology had had simply uprooted in many 
ways the old static society. 

A number of political parties, Mr. Nehru said, had sprung up and they were 
making tall claims and provinces and abusing the Congress for its alleged failures. 
He said they could do so because they had no practical programme to solve the 
problems facing the country. Problems could not be solved by shouting slogans 
and showering abuses. 

It was surprising, Mr. Nehru said, that some people shut their eyes and 
refuse to see India’s march of progress when foreigners visiting the country 
were full of praise for her achievements. Some foreigners even felt that 
“criticism of the Government had become an industry for some people.” 
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He did not want to say that everything that the Congress did was good and 
that all Congressmen were angels. But he wanted to emphasise that the approach 
and the stand of the Congress was sound. 

PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 

Mr. Nehru referred to the controversy over the private and the public 
sector and declared “I am proud to say that the public sector in India had 
achieved a unique success which had no parallel in the world.” He said there 
should not be any rivalry between the two as the private sector had been left 
with a vast scope for development. The medium and small scale industries 
were all open to the private sector. He did not want the public sector to interfere 
in this field. 

Mr. Nehru referred to criticisms against cooperative farming and said that 
the Royal Commission set up 30 years ago 40 had recommended that cooperative 
farming was the only way of increasing agricultural production. No one opposed 
it at that time. But today some people were opposing it tooth and nail. He said 
if the gram panchayats functioned efficiently and if every village had a 
cooperative “I shall not be worried who is at the top.” 

He also stressed the need for decentralisation of power and said full 
responsibility must be given to the gram panchayats. There should be less of 
official interference. The gram panchayats might commit mistakes but he 
believed they would profit by such mistakes in the long run. 

Turning to the people of Bihar, Mr. Nehru said they were sturdy people. 
The trouble with them was that they engaged too much in internal bickering 
and caste feuds. He exhorted them to rise above casteism and bend their energies 
to solve the problems facing the state and the country. 

Dr. Zakir Husain, Rajyapal, Dr. S.K. Sinha, Chief Minister, and Mr. A.Q. 
Ansari, President, BPCC, were the only persons seated on the dias which was 
a portable one. 


40. The reference is to the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, 1927. 
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(iv) Bombay State 

27. To Jivaraj Mehta: Charges Against 
Congress MLA 41 

March 27, 1960 

My dear Jivaraj, 

I have received a letter from M.B. Thakore, MP, 42 with which he has sent me 
a statement containing a number of charges against a Congress M.L.A., Shri 
Jorsinh Kavi of Palitana in Bhavnagar District. I am sending you copies of 
these documents. 43 

Since these charges have been made and, it appears, have been repeated in 
public, I think that they should be enquired into and perhaps some kind of 
public statement made in regard to them. I hope you will look into this matter. 44 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


28. To M.S. Aney: Voting on Bombay State 
Reorganisation Bill 46 

March, 30, 1960 

Dear Shri Aney, 46 

I have received your letter of March 27th in regard to the Bombay State 
Reorganisation Bill. 

In view of what you say in your letter and your personal position in this 
matter, I am agreeable to your speaking and voting in this matter as you may 
think fit. Normally, of course, as you know, whips have to be observed by 


41. Letter to the Minister of Finance in Bombay. Copied to N. Sanjiva Reddy. 

42. MJP, Rajya Sabha MP from Bombay State. 

43. See Appendices 4 (a) and (b). 

44. Nehru wrote to Thakore on the same day saying that he was “taking steps to enquire into 
the charges made in this letter.” 

45. Letter. Copied to Satyanarayan Sinha, Union Minister of State for Parliamentary Affairs. 

46. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Nagpur-Umrer, Maharashtra. 
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Members of the Party. But, as a very special case, you need not be bound by 
the whip in this matter. 4 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


29. To R.D. Vera: Complaints from Upleta 48 

April 2, 1960 

Dear Municipal President, 

I have receieved your letter of the 23rd March and have read it. I am atraid it 
will not be possible for me to give interviews during my very briet stay at 
Rajkot tomorrow. 49 1 am, however, sending your letter to Dr. Jivraj Mehta and 
requesting him to enquire into this matter. That is most 1 could do even it 1 had 
met you. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru) 


30. To Jivraj Mehta: Complaints from Upleta 50 

April 2. 1960 

My dear Jivraj, 

I enclose a letter I have receieved from the President of the Upleta City 
Municipality, Rajkot District, and a copy of my reply to him. I shall be grateful 
if you will kindly look into the matter referred to in this letter. It always distresses 
me to find how dilatory and complicated our procedures are. Perhaps the rules 
are responsible for this. Anyhow, whoever is responsible, people get irritated 
and frustrated. I do hope that these complicated procedures will be simplified. 


47. Aney was the President of the Maha Vidarbha Samiti and had been advocating the 
formation of a Vidarbha State. See also SWJN/SS/46/item II, pp. 125-126. 

48. Letter to the President, Upleta City Municipality, Upleta, Rajkot District. 

49. For Nehru’s visit to Rajkot, see items 2 and 14. 

50. Letter 
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In the meantime perhaps something could be done about the complaints made 
in the enclosed letter. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


31 . To J.S. Akarte: Division of Bombay State 51 

6th April, 1960 

Dear Shri Akarte. 5: 

I have received your letter of the 4th April. I can quite appreciate your deep 
feelings in this matter of the division of the present Bombay State. To some 
extent, I share them. 

We have to face these rather narrow nationalist urges of the time in our 
country and sometimes we have to compromise with them because not to do 
so intensifies that particular urge. You need not, however, take this matter to 
heart as much as you have done. In a long perspective these internal changes 
are not likely to make too much difference. There are other and greater forces 
at work moving in the right direction. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


32. To Sri Prakasa: Maharashtra Tour 53 

Poona, 
April 9, 1960 

My dear Prakasa. 

I am at present flying on my way to Poona. M 1 find that the plane that in taking 
me to Poona will go to Bombay this afternoon. So I am sending this letter to 
you. 

51. Letter. 

52. (b. 1906); advocate from Amravati; Congress. MLA, Maharashtra, 1962-68; Rajya Sabha 
MP, 1980-86. 

53. Letter to the Governor of Bombay State. 

54. On his way to Koyna Nagar on 9 April. Nehni reached Poona at 12 noon by IAF 
Meghdoot and departed at 1.30 p.m. by car. 
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You must be busy with President Nasser’s visit. I am sure he must have 
had a good time at Bombay and been impressed by what he saw there of our 
development. I should like you to convey my greetings to him and tell him that 
I hope his tours in India have not fatigued him and that he will go back to his 
great tasks in the United Arab Republic with fresh vigour. Also, that I shall 
make every effort to pay a brief visit to Cairo on my return from London about 
the middle of May. 

I shall be coming to Bombay on the 30th of April; probably 1 shall reach 
there about lunch time, though I am not sure of the time yet. Our party will be 
a small one, our Secretary-General, N.R. Pillai, my PPS, Kesho Ram, and a 
P.A. Also Hari. 55 Indira has given up the idea of accompanying me. Although 
she has recovered well, she still gets easily tired and she prefers staying here.'" 

I am enclosing a brief letter for President Nasser,' 7 which you please have 
delivered to him. 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


33. Message: Formation of Gujarat 58 

After much travail, the new State of Gujerat is taking birth. To many of us the 
splitting up of the old Bombay State has not been a pleasant thought. Now, 
however, that this has been decided upon, we should go ahead with energy and 
goodwill. I earnestly hope that the two successor States of the old Bombay 
State will get rid of the dark shadow of ill-will and frustration and cooperate 
with each other to their mutual advantage and the good of India as a whole. 

To Gujerat, on this historic occasion of its birth as a separate State. I send 
all my good wishes for the future. Indeed, I am convinced that that future is 
going to be bright and prosperous, for it has everything that should make it 
prosper. 


55. Harilal, Nehru's personal attendant. 

56. This was regarding Nehru's visit to London for the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
Conference. 

57. See item 198. 

58. Message forwarded to Jivraj Mehta, 13 April 1960. 

59. Gujarat was formed on 1 May 1960 with Jivraj Mehta as its first Chief Minister. 
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(v) Jammu and Kashmir 

34. To Bakhshi Ghulam Mohammad: L.S. Charak 60 

April 8, 1960 

My dear Bakshi, 

I have received a letter from one of our ex-MPs, Th. Lakshman Singh Charak. 61 
I enclose a copy of it. 6: 

So far as I know, he is a good worker and some such work as in the 
Bharat Sewak Samaj would be good for him. But it is for you to judge. 

I am especially sending this letter to you because of what he says in the 
last paragraph of his letter. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

(vi) Madhya Pradesh 

35. To Kailas Nath Katju: Surrender of Dacoits 63 

April 8, 1960 

My dear Kailas Nath, 

As you know. Major General Yadunath Singh 64 has been working for some 
time past to get what are called Dacoits to surrender unconditionally. Apparently 
he has had some success and he hopes to have greater success in future. More 
particularly, he has in mind Vinobaji’s visit to these areas. 

I think that you should try to help these attempts that are being made and 
specially take advantage of Vinobaji’s visit. 

Major General Yadunath Singh has sent me a letter a copy of which I 
enclose. 65 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

60. Letter. 

6 1 . Nominated Member from Jammu and Kashmir in the First Lok Sabha. 

62. See Appendix 22. 

63. Letter to the Chief Minister of Madhya Pradesh. 

64. Chairman, Public Service Commission, Jammu and Kashmir. 

65. See Appendix 14. 
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(vii) Mysore 

36. To R.R. Diwakar: On Linguistic Conflicts 66 

March 26, 1960 

My dear Diwakar, 

Thank you for your letter of the 24th March and the note attached to it which 
I have read. 

The broad principles that you lay down are right. All of us should ignore 
these linguistic conflicts and should think on different lines. But where these 
difficulties arise what is one to do about them? It is not much good taking 
refuge in broad decisions then. I am not referring to the merits of the case, but 
the necessity of deciding disputes where they arise. Obviously this cannot be 
left to physical conflict or something like it. The only other way is by mediation, 
arbitration or some kind of judicial decision. 

If none of these procedures is accepted, then conflict follows. 

Even when the last Act was passed creating the new State of Mysore, 
after the States Reorganisation Bill, it was stated that some of the border disputes 
will be considered by the Zonal Council. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

37. To D.B. Kalelkar: Belgaum 67 

5 th April, 1960 

My dear Kaka Sahib, 68 

I have your letter of April 4th about the problem of Belgaum etc. 69 1 am afraid 
that your suggestion to place this area under Central control is not feasible. 
However, I am sending your letter to the Home Minister. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

66. Letter to the former Governor of Bihar. 

67. Letter. File No. 38/7/60-SR(R), MHA. 

68. D.B. Kalelkar, an associate of Mahatma Gandhi and Nominated Member, Rajya Sabha, 
1952-64. 

69. See Appendix 16. 
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38. To S. Nijalingappa: September Programme 70 

7th April, I960 

My dear Nijalingappa, 71 

Thank you for your letter of the 4th April. It is very difficult for me to make 
any promises or programmes for September next. It is true that I have promised 
to make every effort to go to Bangalore for the Visvesvaraya Centenary 
Celebrations on the 15th September. How far I shall be able to extend my stay 
then it is difficult to say. I shall try to meet your wishes in so far as I can. 

The situation we have to face in various ways is so difficult that I find it 
not at all an easy matter to go about touring. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


(viii) The North East 

39. To S.M. Shrinagesh: Assam itinerary 72 

March 26, 1960 

My dear Shrinagesh, 

I wrote to you the other day about my visit to Tezpur and suggested that you 
might come to Gauhati to meet me. I have now discovered that it is possible to 
go to Shillong by Otter aircraft. I am, therefore, suggesting the following 
programme for my visit, subject to you and Chaliha 73 approving of it. 

Reach Tezpur on the 15th April at 10-40 A.M. Go immediately to the Military 
project for building accommodation. Spend about an hour and a half there 
inspecting it, etc. and then have lunch with the men there. This would probably 
be a fairly early lunch, say 12-30. 

In the afternoon visit the Missimari Camp for Tibetan refugees and spend 
about two hours there. 

I suppose the best course for me would be to spend the night at Tezpur. If 
Chaliha so wants, I can have a public meeting there in the evening. 

70. Letter. 

71. Chief Minister of Mysore from 1 November 1956 to 8 May 1958. 

72. Letter to the Governor of Assam. File No. 8/140/60-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

73. B.P. Chaliha, Chief Minister of Assam. 
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Early on the 16th morning, go by Otter to Shillong. Spend two or three 
hours there for talks, etc. Lunch at Shillong. Immediately after lunch, go by 
Otter to Gauhati. In the evening public meeting at Gauhati. 

17th April - leave Gauhati early in the morning for Delhi. 74 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Chaliha. I should like you to consult 
him and let me have your reactions to this proposed programme. 

I think that my going to Shillong for talks with you and your officers will 
be better than dragging some of these people to Gauhati. Going by road will 
take too much time, but now that an Otter is available, this difficulty does not 
arise. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


40. To B.P. Chaliha: Visits to Troops and Tibetan 
Refugees 75 

March 26, 1960 

My dear Chaliha, 

I wrote to you about my visit to Tezpur. I find now that I can reach Tezpur at 
about 10-40 A.M. On the 15th April. Up to lunch time I shall be busy with our 
Army people with whom I shall have lunch. After lunch, I shall visit the Missimari 
Camp for Tibetan refugees. I do not quite know how much time this will take, 
but I take it that I shall be free in the early evening. Should you so want, you 
can have a public meeting at Tezpur. But if you think this is not necessary, you 
need not have it. 

I have written to General Shrinagesh suggesting that I might fly by Otter 
from Tezpur to Shillong on the 16th morning and have lunch at Shillong. After 
lunch, I could fly to Gauhati. I suppose at Gauhati you will have some kind of 
a function. Fakhruddin had suggested some panchayat meeting. Or, you can 
have a public meeting, whichever you like. 

I enclose a copy of my letter to your Governor. 

Yours sincerely. 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


74. See SWJN/SS/60. 

75. Letter to the Chief Minister of Assam. File No. 8/14Q/60-PMS. 
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41. To S.M. Shrinagesh: Naga Question and Mizo 
Famine 7 * 

March 30, 1960 

My dear Shrinagesh, 

Your letter of 27th March. 77 1 have already written to you that I intend to go to 
Shillong by Otter plane from Tezpur for half a day. I hope to have some time 
there for talks with you and others both about the Naga question and about the 
famine in Mizo District. I had a telegram today from some people in this District 
saying that people had died of starvation. 78 Whatever the conditions may be, 
surely people ought to help each other and not allow anyone to die. 79 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

42. In the Lok Sabha: Escape of Naga Leader to Burma 80 

Question: 81 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state whether it is a fact 
that Sir Isa, a representative of the Sema Naga tribe on the Working 
Committee of the Naga Peoples’ Convention, has escaped into Burma to 
seek arms and financial assistance for the Nagas underground movement? 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
We have no information about the alleged visit of Issac Chishi Sema (not Sir 
Isa), member of the Working Committee of the Naga People’s Convention, to 
Burma. 82 

76. File No. 8/ 14Q/60-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

77. See Appendix 6. 

78. This telegram dated 28 March 1960 was sent by the Chief Executive Member, Mizo 
District Council, Aijal [Aizawl], to Nehru regarding starvation deaths in the District. 

79. See also item 47. 

80. WriUen answers to questions, 31 March 1960. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol. 
XLI. col. 8920. 

81. By Congress MP Raghunath Singh. Independent MPs S.M. Baneijee and Jagdish Awasthi. 

82. However, in reply to a question in the Rajya Sabha. Lakshmi Menon said on 13 April 
1960: “It is true that we have received information that Issac Chishi and Kuhovi Sema 
who were members of the Working Committee of the Naga People's Convention proceeded 
to contact Kaito Sema and Kughato Sema, Naga hostile leaders, to arrange discussions 
between them and the Naga People’s Convention leaders. They were detained by the 
hostiles.” 
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43. To S.M. Shrinagesh: the Naga People’s Convention 83 

April 2, 1960 

My dear Shrinagesh, 

You wrote on March 15th to our Foreign Secretary 84 about the future pattern 
of administration in the Naga Hills-Tuensang Area, dealing with the various 
aspects of this very difficult problem. In your letter you have made various 
suggestions for our approach to this problem. I have only seen your letter 
today. Meanwhile, however, our Foreign Secretary and others in our Ministry 
have given careful consideration to what you have written. They have also 
consulted the Home Ministry. K.L. Mehta 85 has drawn up a note on this subject 
which is largely based on your recommendations, though with some variations. 86 

This question is an intricate and difficult one and before we send you our 
final advice in this matter, I should like to consult fully the Home Minister. 
Unfortunately there is little time, as you are meeting the Naga delegation on 
April 8. 1 am leaving Delhi tomorrow for two days, going to Saurashtra. Even 
after my return, I am heavily occupied and I shall be going to Maharashtra for 
some days. As you know, on the 15th I shall be going to Assam and I hope to 
meet you there. 

I propose to send all your papers and our notes to the Home Minister so 
that he can give thought to these matters. On my return from Gujarat, I shall 
try to have a talk with the Home Minister on the subject. 

Meanwhile, I am giving you my broad reactions. I am also asking the 
Foreign Secretary to send you a copy of K.L. Mehta’s note on the subject. 

When you meet the Naga delegation, it would be enough if you discuss the 
matter rather generally, perhaps on the lines of K.L. Mehta’s note. It would not 
be desirable for you to go into a detailed discussion on the proposals of the 
Naga People’s Convention. 

I think you might, to begin with, point out that the law and order situation, 
though it has improved, is certainly not yet satisfactory. A number of hostiles 
are still creating trouble. This naturally comes in the way of any worthwhile 
settlement or advance and our attention as well as the attention of the Naga 
People s Convention should primarily be directed to ending this trouble as rapidly 
as possible. 


83. File No. 57/138/59-Poll(l) pp.46-47, MHA. 

84. S. Dutt 

85. Joint Secretary, ME A. 

86. See Appendix 1 1 (a) for K.L. Mehta’s note of 1/4. 
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Nevertheless, we are anxious to go ahead with certain changes and reforms, 
transferring a good deal of authority to the Naga people. This will necessarily 
be limited because of the law and order conditions at present. 

The governing features of our approach are, as we have stated before, that 
the Nagas should have the maximum autonomy in the administration of their 
affairs subject to law and order and general financial supervision. Further, as it 
is a very complicated matter to change our Constitution, we would like to bring 
about such changes as are considered necessary now by the President issuing 
Regulations which he can do under Clause 18 (ii) of the Sixth Schedule read 
with Article 240 of the Constitution. 

Any constitutional apparatus which we build up should not be too elaborate 
or top-heavy. We are in fact not at all happy with the kind of apparatus we have 
already got in our States and are trying to improve it so as to make it less top- 
heavy and easier to work. But these other States are very large areas with big 
populations and big resources. The Naga area is of course not comparable at 
all to these States in area, population or resources. The broad principle which 
is followed by us even in regard to these States is that they must shoulder their 
own financial burden for the administration and indeed for part of their 
development. Each State has to contribute something for the larger development 
of the country. We help the States chiefly in regard to developmental schemes 
and not for administration. 

Therefore, the administrative apparatus has to fit in with the resources, 
even though help may be obtained for developmental works. It is important, 
therefore, that the changes that are brought about in the administrative apparatus 
should be such as not to entail this heavy burden. 

Further, we are proceeding even in our other States on the basis of 
transferring authority to Panchayat Samitis and the like. That is, we are evolving 
a system more in keeping with the traditions and experience of our people and 
not something which is imposed from above. It would seem proper and desirable, 
therefore, for the administrative system for Naga areas to follow this principle. 
This would mean to evolve something in keeping with Naga tribal customs. 
This would be much less expensive and authority would be spread out among 
the people. Gradually changes may be made in this with experience. 

The administration, therefore, must fit in with the resources available and 
should, at the same time, ensure maximum autonomy. Developmental schemes 
may be considered separately, although even in regard to these the administration 
should be able to provide for some. 

Broadly speaking, these are the principles you have kept in view in your 
recommendations. So has K.L. Mehta in his note. I suggest, therefore, that 
K.L. Mehta’s note might be kept in mind in dealing with the Naga representatives 
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though it need not be discussed in detail. 

Personally I think that the association with the Assam State should continue 
in two matters — the Governor and the High Court for appeals. This means 
that we do not constitute the Naga areas into a separate State like other States, 
though in practice it will function as a unit under the Governor. 

It will obviously be helpful to make such changes as we want by Regulations 
rather than by changing the Constitution. This is a simpler and speedier process 
and we can change these Regulations from time to time while changes in the 
Constitution are difficult and we cannot frequently add to them. 

These are my broad reactions. I realise the difficulties you will have to 
face. At the same time, we cannot accept any basic change which really adds 
to our difficulties and create a structure which cannot function adequately 
with the resources available. 

As I have said, Foreign Secretary will be sending you K.L. Mehta’s note. 
We shall be considering all these matters more fully with the Home Minister 
here and then will write to you further, perhaps in greater detail. But it would 
be better not to go into too much detail with these people at this stage. 87 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


44. To G.B. Pant: the Naga People’s Convention 88 

April 2, 1960 

My dear Pantji, 

Some rather urgent decisions have to be taken about the Naga issue, as Governor 
Shrinagesh is meeting a Naga Deputation on the 8th April. He has made some 
proposals which have been examined by the External Affairs Ministry and the 
Home Ministry. A note has been prepared by K.L. Mehta. I am asking my 
Ministry to send you all these papers so that you might glance through them. 

I have only seen these papers today. As I am going away tomorrow to 
Rajkot for two days, time is limited. I suggest that we might discuss this 
matter, if we at all find time, on the 5th April when we are meeting in your 
house to consider the China border issue. 


87 . For Shrinagesh ’s letter of 1 2 April about his discussions with the Negotiating Body of the 
NPC, see Appendix 11 (b). 

88. Letter. File No. 57/1 38/59-Poll (1), MHA. Also available in JN Collection. 
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I have written a letter to Shrinagesh today. I enclose a copy of it. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 

45. In the Lok Sabha: Assamese Officers in NEFA 89 

Shri Basumatari: 90 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) Whether any representation has been received from the Chief Minister 
of Assam regarding inadequate appointment in the services in the 
N.E.F.A. area from the State of Assam; 

(b) if so, the action taken on it so far; and 

(c) the number of officers in different categories appointed in N.E.F.A. 
from the State of Assam to date. 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru) 
(a) and (b). In a communication which the Chief Minister of Assam addressed 
to the use of Assamese language in N.E.F.A. schools and also mentioned that 
according to his information the number of Assamese officials functioning in 
the Education Department of N.E.F.A. was inadequate. An enquiry showed 
that this was not the position as out of a total of 346 serving teachers, 188 
were from Assam and 79 from N.E.F.A. itself. 

(c) Class I posts - 29. 

Class II posts - 110. 

Class III posts -1,612. 

Class IV posts -890. 

46. In the Lok Sabha: The Naga Insurgency 91 

Shri P.C. Borooah: 92 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that five Naga hostiles were killed and three injured 
in an encounter with an Indian Security Force on the 14th February, 

89. Written answers to questions, 4 April 1960. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol. 
XLII, cols 9564-9565. 

90. D. Basumatari, Congress, Goalpara, Assam. 

91. Written answers to questions, 4 April 1960. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol. 
XLII, col. 9557. 

92. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Sibsagar, Assam. 
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1960 at Molungyimchen village in Jankikong range of the Naga Hills; 
and 

(b) if so, the details thereof? 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru); 
(a) and (b). On the 11th of February last, three Nagas, inhabitants of Village 
Molungyimchen near the Sub-Divisional Headquarters of Mokokchung were 
kidnapped by hostile elements. Our security forces patrol, trying to arrest the 
culprits ran into a hostile camp on the 14th February last. In the engagement 
that followed, five people were killed, one injured and a small quantity of arms 
and ammunition recovered. 

47. To S.M. Shrinagesh: Famine in the Mizo District 93 

8th April, 1960 

My dear Shrinagesh, 

Thank you for your letter of April 5th about the famine in the Mizo District. As 
you perhaps know, Chaliha, the Chief Minister, wrote to me asking for permission 
to purchase 60 jeeps. We have at very considerable inconvenience supplied 
these 60 jeeps or are going to supply them soon through the Army. You will see 
that we are doing our utmost in this matter. 

I see from your letter how the demand for rice has grown from 10,000 
maunds per month to 60,000. This kind of statistical calculation always seems 
to me to be very inappropriate in famine conditions. People must share and the 
quantity of rice they normally consume must be reduced for some time. You 
will remember that when I was in Shillong. I was told that there were plenty of 
fruits in the Mizo District. Why should not fruits and vegetables or something 
else partly take the place of rice? 

Yours sincerely. 
[Jawaharlal NehruJ 


93. Letter. 
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48. In the Lok Sabha: Arrest of Phizo’s Brother 94 

Question: 95 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether a brother of Naga Rebel Phizo was arrested at Dum Dum on 
the 19th January, 1960 on his arrival from Burma; 

(b) if so, the details of the incident; and 

(c) the reasons for which he was deported by the Burmese Government? 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of External Affairs (Shri J.N. 
Hazarika): (a) Yes. 

(b) Kevi Yalay, a brother of Phizo, was arrested by the West Bengal Police 
on the 19th January, 1960, at Calcutta on grounds of security. 

(c ) He was deported, following his arrest and detention under the Burmese 
Immigration laws. 

Shri P.G. Deb: 96 May I know whether a charge sheet has been submitted 
and, if so, when and where the trial is going to take place? 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
Charge sheet against him? 

Mr. Speaker: 97 Yes. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: In India or where? 

Mr. Speaker: He has been arrested. Is it not so? Has a charge sheet been 
given? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: There has been no charge sheet at the present moment. 


94. Oral answers to questions. 8 April 1960. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol. XLII, 
cols 10297-10300. 

95 . By GNP MP PG. Deb; Congress MPs Raghunath Singh, Ram Subhag Singh, S.A. Mehdi, 
Mafida Ahmed; FB (M) MP Aurobindo Ghosal; RSP MP Tridib Kumar Chaudhuri; 
Janata Party MP Aijun Singh Bhadauria; and PSP MP Hem Barua. 

96. The Lok Sabha MP from Angul, Orissa, P.G. Deb's full name is Badkumar Pratap Ganga 
Deb as listed in Parliament of India, Second Lok Sabha, Who's Who 1957 (New Delhi: 
Lok Sabha Secretariat, July 1957), p. 94. 

97. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar. 
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For the present he has been taken to Kohima for interrogation etc. After that it 
will be decided as to what other steps we should take. 

Shri Vajpayee : 98 May I know if the brother of Mr. Phizo was questioned in 
regard to the whereabouts of Mr. Phizo? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: The hon. Member, I hope, does not wish me to give the 
results of the interrogation at this stage. 

Shri Hem Bama : 99 May I know whether it is a fact that Kevi Yalay was 
Divinity Teacher in an American school in Burma for Five years prior to his 
repatriation to this country from Burma and, if so, is it a fact that he 
escaped to Burma without an Indian passport? How could it be possible 
for him to go to Burma without an Indian passport? Has that been enquired 
into? 

Mr. Speaker: The hon. Member is not questioning the Burmese Government 
here. 

Shri Hem Barua: No. He escaped out of our country without an Indian 
passport. I want to know whether this has been established during 
interrogation and how could it be possible? 

Mr Speaker: Whatever is going to happen during interrogation is not going 
to be given out now. 

Dr. Ram Subhag Singh : 100 May I know whether the brother of Phizo, while 
in Burma, did try to contact any foreign embassy there and, if so. which 
embassy? May I also know whether some other persons have also been 
arrested by the West Bengal Police along with him? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes. Sir. He made efforts to contact foreign embassies 
to get some money out of them, but these efforts failed. 

Mr. Speaker: He also wanted to know whether any other person has been 
arrested along with him. 

98. Atal Bihari Vajpayee, Jan Sangh. Lok Sabha MP from Balrampur, UP. 

99. PSP, Lok Sabha MP from Gauhati, Assam. 

100. Socialist Party, Lok Sabha MP from Firozabad, UP. 
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Shri J.N. Hazarika: Two other persons also were arrested in Calcutta. One 
of then is Ngutsonyo and the other is Kuolhulie. 

Shri P.G. Deb: When were these two people arrested? 

Shri J.N. Hazarika: Kevi Yalay was arrested on the 19th January, 1960. 
Kuolhulie was arrested on the 22nd January, 1960 and Ngutsonyo was 
arrested on the 29th January, 1960. 

Shrimati Mafida Ahmed: 101 May I know whether Kevi Yalay was arrested 
by the Burmese Police in the Burmese territory or in the unadministered 
area on the Indo-Burmese frontier? 

Shri J.N. Hazarika: He was arrested by the Burmese Police in Burmese 
territory. 

Shri Hem Barua: May I know whether it is a fact that when Kevi Yalay was 
arrested at Dum Dum airport and was interrogated by the Police he said 
that he is a man of dual nationality, that is, a Naga first and an Indian next? 
If so, may 1 know whether this has been established from him or not? 

Mr. Speaker: He established his dual nationality? 

Shri Hem Barua: That shows his complicity with Phizo and all that. 

Shri Vajpayee: Nagaland is not a nation. 

Mr. Speaker: Next question. 

49. In the Lok Sabha: Appointments in the Naga Hills 
and NEFA 102 

Shri Hem Barua. Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) the number of Assistant Political Officers (II) in NEFA and Naga Hills 
Tuensang Area promoted to the ranks of Assistant Political Officers (I) 

101. Spelt Mofida Ahmed in Lok Sabha Who 's Who, 1957; Congress MP from Jorhat, Assam. 

102. Written answers to questions. 8 April 1960. Lok Sabha Debates, Second Series, Vol. 
XLII, cols 10369-10370. 
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on the basis of the recommendations of the Special Selection Board 
held in 1953-54; 

(b) the number of Assistant Political Officers (II) and other officers from 
Defence, I.A.S., I.P.S. State, Central and other Services appointed as 
Assistant Political Officers (I) on the recommendations of the Selection 
Board held in 1956-57; and 

(c) whether it is a fact that the Assistant Political Officers (1) and Political 
Officers recruited in 1956-57 were made senior to the Assistant Political 
Officers (1) and the Political Officers recruited in 1953-54 in clear 
contravention of the statutory rules of the Indian Administrative Service 
Rules? 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 

(a) 6. 

(b) 4 Assistant Political Officers (II); 5 Defence Services Officers; 2 Indian 
Police Service Officers; 2 State Service Officers and 4 Officers from other 
services. 

(c) The inter se seniority of officers who were initially appointed in 1953-54 
and of those who were recruited in 1956-57 has been fixed in accordance with 
Rule 15 of the IFAS Rules, 1956, which provides that “the seniority of the 
members of the Service inter se shall be determined by the Central Government 
on the advice of the Special Selection Board and after taking into consideration 
the age, experience, seniority in the parent office, if any, and other relevant 
factors”. The seniority was fixed on certain definite principles adopted by the 
Special Selection Board. The Indian Administrative Service Rules do not apply 
to the Service. 


50. In the Rajya Sabha: Creation of Nagaland 103 

Shri Maheswar Naik: 104 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that a resolution adopted by a large number of 
delegates representing all the Naga Tribesmen has been submitted to the 
Government of India demanding the creation of a new State of “Nagaland”; 
and 

(b) if so, what action Government have taken in the matter? 

103. Oral answers to questions, 13 April 1960. Rajya Sabha Debates, Vol. XXIX, cols 691- 
693. 

104. Congress, Rajya Sabha MP from Orissa. 
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The Deputy Minister of External Affairs (Shrimati Lakshmi Menon): (a) 
No such resolution has yet been officially received by the Government of 
India. But certain recommendations, made by the Naga Conventions, have 
come to the notice of Government. 

(b) No action is proposed at present. 

Shri Maheswar Naik: May I know whether it is a fact that a Naga delegation 
recently waited upon the Governor of Assam and later on the Government 
of India, and if so, what were the specific matters that were discussed 
with the delegation? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I believe that a delegation of the Naga Convention met 
the Governor of Assam probably three or four days ago. That is all that we 
know about it. We have had no report about this meeting. 

Shri Maheswar Naik: May I know whether his delegation waited upon the 
Government of India, particularly on the Prime Minister? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I am saying that no delegation waited on the Government 
of India or on the Prime Minister. It waited on the Governor of Assam. 

Shri Jaswant Singh : 105 Did this convention of Nagas consist merely of 
Nagas who are friendly with us, those are co-operating with us, or did it 
contain also the Nagas who are hostile to us? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: The convention consisted of a large variety of Nagas 
not, so far as I know, of those who are considered purely hostile. Some people 
who were hostile previously but who apparently have ceased to be hostile have 
joined it but essentially, the active hostiles were not in it. 

Shri Faridul Haq Ansari : 106 May I know whether the attention of the Prime 
Minister has been drawn to the fact that a delegation of this convention 
met the hostile Nagas and had discussions about the formation of an 
independent Naga State and afterwards met the Governor of Assam? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I know that some members of the convention asked for 
permission to go and meet some of the leaders of the hostile Nagas. They 

105. Independent, Rajya Sabha MP from Rajasthan. 

106. PSP, Rajya Sabha MP from UP. 
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wanted facilities and so far as I know, those facilities were given by the 
administration of that area but not for the purpose mentioned by the hon. 
Member. I am not aware of that. 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta: 107 May I know whether the Prime Minister is aware 
that recently a delegation led by one former M.P. met the Home Minister 
and the President and proposed to them through a memorandum that 
Manipur should be granted the privilege of having a Legislative Assembly. .. 

Mr. Chairman: 108 That is another question. 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta: Nagas live near about Manipur. You cannot get at the 
Nagas without going to Manipur. 


(ix) Orissa: Mahtab vs Patnaik 

51. To N. Sanjiva Reddy 109 

March 27, 1960 

My dear Sanjiva Reddy, 

I have been so heavily occupied recently that I have not been able to read a 
number of communications I have received about Orissa affairs. I had a letter 
from Mahtab 110 and another one from B. Patnaik. 111 With these letters came a 
printed pamphlet containing exchange of correspondence between Mahtab and 
B. Patnaik, which it appears has been sent to you and to the members of the 
Congress Working Committee. I also received a letter from one S.C. Bose of 
Calcutta. 

I have now read all these papers. I am quite unable to understand what has 
happened in Orissa as these letters do not help in my doing so. It is obvious 
that Mahtab and Patnaik have fallen out and Patnaik has used very strong 


107. CPI, Rajya Sabha MP from West Bengal. 

108. S. Radhakrishnan. 

109. Letter to the Congress President. 

1 10. Harekrushna Mahtab, Chief Minister of Orissa. 

111. Bijoyanand Patnaik, Congress MLA, Orissa. 
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language against Mahtab in his letter to him. Reference is made in the letters to 
something that took place in the Orissa Assembly. Apparently the Industries 
Minister of Orissa made a statement to which Patnaik took strong exception. 

There are two aspects of this case. One apparently relates to the Orissa 
Textile Mills and the other relates to the Congress organisation. In Mahtab’s 
letter to Patnaik dated 3rd March 1960, it is stated that he is “asking either the 
Congress President or the Prime Minister to appoint a small committee to 
investigate into these things.” Apparently this relates to the Orissa Textile Mills 
as well as to an old proposal for the production of synthetic petrol. 

I am not sending you these papers because I suppose you have got copies 
of them. There are only two letters, copies of which I am sending you: one is 
from S.C. Bose of Calcutta 112 and the other from B. Patnaik to me. 113 

With his letter Patnaik has sent me a Demand Draft for Rs. 6,70,000 for 
the Prime Minister’s Fund. 

I am completely at sea and do not know what to do about these matters. 
For the present, I am even hesitating in accepting this Draft. I am writing to 
Patnaik and Mahtab, copies enclosed. 

Could you please let me know if you have taken or intend to take any steps 
in these matters relating to Orissa? 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


52. To B. Patnaik 114 

March 27, 1960 

My dear Patnaik, 

I received your letter of the 17th March I960 115 some days ago, together with 
a draft for Rs. 6,70,000. 1 also received from Dr. Mahtab a printed pamphlet 
containing his correspondence with you which apparently you had printed for 
circulation. 

I have been so heavily occupied that I could not read these letters earlier. 
Having read them now, I am at a loss to understand what all this is about. 


112. See Appendix 1 (a). 

113. See Appendix 1 (b). 

1 14. Letter. 

1 15. See Appendix 1(b). 
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There is the question of the Congress Organisation and the other question of 
the industrial development of Orissa. With the latter are involved the Orissa 
Textile Mills and the project for synthetic petrol. 

I have a vague recollection of the synthetic petrol project which was 
mentioned to us many years ago. At that time, for a variety of reasons, we 
could not proceed with it. 

You have referred to some statements and counter-statements in the Orissa 
Assembly. I have not seen these. 

According to your own letter, the sum of Rs. 6,70, 000 is apparently due 
to the Orissa Government. If that is so, I do not see how I can accept it for the 
Prime Minister’s Fund. I shall keep the Draft for the present without realising 
it as I want to know what all this is about before I decide. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


53. To Harekrushna Mahtab 116 

March 27, 1960 

My dear Mahtab, 

I must apologise to you for the delay in answering your note of the 4th March 
with which you sent me a printed pamphlet of correspondence between you 
and Bijoy Patnaik. As I was very busy and I saw this printed pamphlet, I put it 
aside for a leisure moment. Now I have read it. I have also received a letter 
from Bijoy Patnaik dated 17th March. I am at a complete loss to understand 
what all this is about. Two subjects are mixed up: one relates to some proposals 
for industrial development, Orissa Textile Mills and the synthetic petrol project, 
and the other relates to the Congress Organisation in Orissa. For the moment, 
I am concerned with the industrial proposals and comp lain ts 

I am sending you a copy of Patnaik’s letter to me dated 17th March. You 
will notice that he has sent me a Demand Draft for Rs. 6,70,000 for the Prime 
Minister’s Relief Fund. From his own letter it appears that this money should 
rightly go to the Orissa Government; but as the Orissa Government has not 
expressed its willingness to accept it, he has sent it to me for the Relief Fund. 

All this is very extraordinary and very confusing. I am not cashing the 
Draft till I know how matters stand. 

1 16. Letter. 
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I am also enclosing with this letter a copy of my reply to B. Patnaik. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

54. To Lai Bahadur Shastri 117 

March 27, 1960 

My dear Lai Bahadur, 

Owing to my other preoccupations, I have been unable to deal with some 
correspondence. I have found some letters relating to Orissa affairs which I 
have read with considerable surprise, though not with much enlightenment. 
The principal letters are one from Mahtab to me and the other from Patnaik to 
me. I suppose you have received the printed pamphlet containing correspondence 
between Mahtab and B. Patnaik. 

I am sending you all these papers in original or copy as well as my replies. 
I am keeping the Demand Draft for Rs. 6,70,000 which Patnaik has sent me 
and not cashing it for the present. 

This controversy relates apparently, on the one hand, to Congress affairs, 
and on the other to certain industrial undertakings of Patnaik, I should like to 
know from you and your Ministry what the facts are about these industrial 
undertakings and the charges etc. made. The whole thing appears to be most 
extraordinary. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


55. To Harekrushna Mahtab 118 

14th April, 1960 

My dear Mahtab, 

I am writing to you in answer to your letter of the 30th March, 1960, about the 
arguments and disputes with B. Patnaik. 

There are three matters which have been raised. One of these relates to the 
Congress Organisation or Congressmen associating themselves with the plan 


1 17. Letter to the Union Minister of Commerce and Industry. 

1 18. Letter to the Chief Minister of Orissa. 
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for the development of small scale industries in Orissa. The second one relates 
to Orissa textiles, and the third to the synthetic petrol project. 

So far as the first proposal is concerned, it is clear, that the Congress 
Organisation as such should not get entangled with business projects. It is 
open, of course, to individual Congressmen to interest themselves in such 
projects. But that is their own personal responsibility. Patnaik tells me that it 
was at no time his intention to drag in the Congress Organisation in this matter. 
There the matter ends so far as I am concerned and I have nothing further to 
say. If individuals are interested, it is open to them to proceed as they like. 

The question of the Orissa Textile Mills Limited is, I believe, being considered 
by our Commerce & Industry Ministry and it is for them to consider what 
future steps should be taken. As far as I can gather from this Ministry, they are 
unable to find any definite mala fide in this matter. Thus, they would not advise 
any legal action. It does appear to them, however, that a number of irregularities 
were committed. The question now is as to whether the managing agency 
should or should not be renewed when it expires in August, 1960. The matter 
is under the consideration of the Company Law Advisory Commission who 
will, no doubt, take into consideration your Government’s views as also other 
relevant factors. 

Now I come to the synthetic petrol project in Orissa. This is rather a 
complicated affair. I myself had something to do with it, in rather a distant 
way, nine or ten years ago. I remember your writing to me on this subject then 
and Patnaik came to me repeatedly. Patnaik is a man with a great deal of energy 
and capacity as well as a spirit of adventure. I appreciate these qualities which 
are rare in India. At the same time I felt then that we had to be cautious in 
dealing with his concerns as he was apt to go ahead too fast and get entangled 
with some big venture. Also, the entire question of starting such a synthetic 
petrol project was not free from doubt in our minds. Our own scientific 
committee had repeatedly recommended in favour of such a project. But as 
this involved a vast sum of money, the Government of India hesitated. Also, 
they were not quite sure of the people in France with whom Patnaik was 
associated. Thus, while you and the Orissa Government were anxious to go 
ahead with it, and so of course Patnaik, the Government of India were lukewarm. 
Our Government did not wish to undertake any special burden in this respect. 
At the same time, we did not wish to come in the way of the Orissa Government 
or Patnaik if they wanted to go ahead with it. 119 


119. Patnaik had explained his position on these points in his letter of 17 March, see Appendix 
1 (b). 
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This was not a very satisfactory position or attitude for us to take up. 
Anyhow, there it was. The result inevitably was that the project could not be 
pursued in a big way. So far as the Orissa Government was concerned, they 
advanced fifty thousand pounds. Patnaik took a number of steps which he had 
promised. The contract made by the Orissa Government was not a very 
satisfactory one. But there it was. When the project could not proceed further, 
the natural consequence was each party blaming the other. 

The Orissa Government is naturally unhappy about losing a large sum of 
money. Patnaik says that this is no fault of his and he has fulfilled his terms of 
the agreement and that it was for the Orissa Government to have gone further. 
Your own committees have apparently reported that there is no legal liability on 
Patnaik to pay this sum back to the Orissa Government. We must accept that 
position. How far there is a moral liability is another matter which it is never 
easy to determine. 

It seems to me that there have been errors all along the line. They were 
probably committed with no mala fide intentions. The Orissa Government ought 
to have been much more cautious in its dealings and should have had a much 
better contract. Patnaik rushed ahead without adequately laying the foundations 
for future steps and in the hope, no doubt, that the Government of India will 
later come into the picture. The Government of India cautiously kept aloof 
without telling the Orissa Government plainly what it should do. 

For Patnaik to say now that the Orissa Government should undertake to 
carry on with this big scheme is unrealistic. Obviously, this is beyond the 
capacity of the Orissa Government. So far as the Central Government is 
concerned, it is not at all likely to take it up because all its possible resources 
are tied up. Such money as we have we would like to spend on oil exploration 
which is so promising today and not on a synthetic project. 

Thus, the question of taking up the synthetic project and carrying it further 
does not arise at present. 

As I told you, Patnaik sent me a draft of Rs. 6,70,000/- for the Prime 
Minister’s Relief Fund. This is the exact sum which was paid by the Orissa 
Government for this project. It may be admitted now that there is no legal 
liability on Patnaik to pay this sum back to the Orissa Government. Therefore, 
the Orissa Government cannot claim it. If that is so, it is better to avoid ceaseless 
wrangling over it. At the same time, I feel reluctant to accept this money for 
the Prime Minister’s Relief Fund. For the moment I am keeping it in a separate 
account and shall decide later how to deal with it after some further 
correspondence with Patnaik. 

One of the letters that Patnaik wrote to you was very offensive and 
objectionable. Possibly, he has some justification for saying that he has not had 
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a fair deal. But that did not entitle him to write that objectionable letter. He 
apologised for it and that goes some little way. 

Anyhow, whatever our decisions may be, I hope that this kind of public 
argument and running down each other will cease. This does no good to anybody. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Lai Bahadur Shastri as it is really his 
Ministry that is concerned with most of these matters. 

I was sorry to leam that you have been unwell. I hope that you are better 
now. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

56. To B. Patnaik 120 

14th April 1960 

My dear Patnaik, 

I had your letter of the 2nd April a few days ago. I have been heavily overworked 
and cannot go deeply into these matters. I am, therefore, writing to you rather 
in a hurry at present. 

So far as development of small-scale industries in Orissa is concerned, the 
point we have borne in mind is that the Congress Organisation as such cannot 
get entangled in it. Individual Congressmen or others of course are welcome to 
take part. You have yourself stated this. 

As for the Onssa Textile Mill Ltd., this is a matter being dealt with by the 
Commerce & Industry Ministry. 

As for synthetic oil project, you will remember your coming to me on 
many occasions nine or ten years ago. Our scientists had recommended some 
such project. But, for a variety of reasons, our Planning Commission and the 
Government of India were rather reluctant to go forward with it at the time. It 
was a very big project and it could be fitted in with our then planning. At the 
same time, we had no desire to come in the way of the Orissa Government or 
you if they wished to proceed with it. This was not a very satisfactory attitude 
to take up. 

As far as I can see, this project was taken up rather in a hurry and this led 
to subsequent difficulties. I cannot blame you for them except that you have an 
adventurous spirit. The Onssa Government with little experience of such matters 

120. Letter. 
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proceeded with it without making their own position clear. I really do not know 
who can be blamed for all this mess that came up subsequently. In any event, 
it seems to me that there is no legal liability on your part to pay that money 
back. That has been said even by the Orissa Government committees. 

You have sent me a draft for Rs. 6,70,000/-for the Prime Minister’s Fund. 
You have said that this is not connected with the synthetic oil project. But as it 
happens it represents exactly the same sum of money and we cannot help 
connecting it. I do not particularly like the idea of accepting this money for the 
Prime Minister’s Relief Fund. I should have thought that the right course would 
be for you to give this money to the Orissa Government not because of any 
liability attached to you, but rather as a graceful gesture. After all that means 
the money goes to the people of Orissa. I should not like to deprive them of it. 
That may be used for further developmental purposes. 

I do not think it is at all possible for the Orissa Government to proceed 
with the synthetic oil project now. They cannot do without the help of the 
Government of India and the Government of India are not in a position at 
present to undertake it. Such resources as we have, and they are limited, will 
be thrown into oil exploration and exploitation which is so promising now. 

I was sorry to read the letter you wrote to Mahtab. This was very 
objectionable even allowing for some measure of irritation on your part. You 
have apologised for this. Anyhow, I do not think that this kind of personal 
controversy does good to anyone. 121 

I have written to you rather in a hurry as I am leaving soon for Patna and 
Assam. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


121. Nehru sent copies of his letters to Mahtab and Patnaik to Shastri for information. 
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(x) Punjab 

57. To Partap Singh Kairon: Investigating Dahina Village 
Dacoity 122 

April 2, 1960 

My dear Partap Singh, 

Your letter of Marsh 29 in which you have referred to a dacoity in village 
Dahina, District Gurgaon. 123 Obviously this matter should be proceeded with 
efficiently and at an early date. 

You suggest that an officer from Central Intelligence should be appointed as 
some important political personalities are involved. Normally, this seems to me 
the responsibility of the State Government. They should take care to appoint an 
officer whose impartiality and competence cannot be doubted. It does not 
seem proper to me that the Central Government should undertake such activities. 
However, I am sending these papers to our Home Minister for his advice to you. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

58. To G.B. Pant: Dahina Village Dacoity 124 

April 2, 1960 

My dear Pantji, 

I enclose various papers which Sardar Partap Singh Kairon has sent me about 
a case of dacoity etc. Apparently some important people in the Gurgaon District 
are involved in this. Even Rao Birendra Singh, the Minister, is somehow 
connected with the charges made. Because of those political complications, 
Partap Singh has suggested that some Central investigation should take place. 
I do not particularly like this idea, but 1 have written to Partap Singh that I am 
referring this matter to you for your advice. Will you kindly consider it and 
advise Partap Singh accordingly? 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru) 

122. Letter to the Chief Minister of Punjab. 

123. The Tribune of 9 March 1960 reported a dacoity in the house of Kanhya Lai in village 
Dahina on 8 March. 

124. Letter. 
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59. To R.M. Hajarnavis: The Rarewala Tubewell Case 125 

April 2, 1960 

My dear Hajarnavis, 

At my request, the Law Minister has been dealing with a case about the purchase 
of a tube-well from Sardar Gian Singh Rarewala, a Minister in the Punjab 
Government. This has taken a long time. After going through all the papers 
sent to me fully, the Law Minister recorded a note about this case. In effect, he 
said that the transaction has not been a very proper one and it would be better 
if Sardar Gian Singh took back his tube-well. Sardar Gian Singh, however, 
was not satisfied and wanted to place his case again before the Law Minister. 
I agreed that this should be done and Sardar Gian Singh forwarded various 
papers to the Law Minister. These papers were with the Law Minister for a 
considerable time. There was delay because Gian Singh Rarewala wanted to 
see him personally. Ultimately the Law Minister wrote to me on the 13th March 
and said that it would be necessary to examine six persons, all engineers. Further, 
in his letter of the 13th March, he indicated on what points the evidence of 
these persons would be necessary. (This letter of the Law Minister is in the 
file.)' 26 

Thereafter I wrote to the Chief Minister of Punjab sending him a copy of 
the Law Minister’s letter. 127 

I have now received a letter from Sardar Partap Singh Kairon, dated 25th 
March. With this letter he sends me some statements, in writing, of some of 
the engineers named, which had been taken previously. 

I am sending you all these papers to you as the Law Minister is away. I 
would suggest that a competent officer of the Law Ministry might go to 
Chandigarh and take the evidence of the persons named in the Law Minister’s 
letter, bringing out the points mentioned. If this is done now, all the papers will 
be ready for the consideration of the Law Minister when he returns to Delhi 
from abroad. I am sending you the file. 

Of course, when your officer goes to Chandigarh, he should previously 
inform Sardar Partap Singh Kairon and Sardar Gian Singh Rarewala so that a 
suitable date might be fixed for his going there. Your officer will naturally 
acquaint himself with the nature of the case and more particularly with the 


125. Letter to Hajarnavis, Union Deputy Minister for Law. 

126. See SWJN/SS/58/ Appendix 26. 

1 27. See SWJN/SS/58/ item 29. 
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statements already made by some of these engineers, which are enclosed, and 
then note down the particular points to which the Law Minister has referred. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


60. To Partap Singh Kairon: The Rarewala Tube-well 
Case 128 

April 2, 1960 

My dear Partap Singh, 

Your letter of the 25th March about the tube-well case of Gian Singh Rarewala. 
As our Law Minister has gone abroad to attend a conference in Geneva, I am 
sending these papers to the Deputy Minister for Law and requesting him to 
arrange for an officer of the Law Ministry to go to Chandigarh to get the 
statements of the engineers concerned. This officer will of course inform you 
about his visit. It would be desirable to inform Gian Singh Rarewala also. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


61. To Partap Singh Kairon: Renewing Chandigarh 
Contract to Le Corbusier 129 

April 5, 1960 

My dear Partap Singh, 

Your letter of March 30 about the renewal of the contract with Le Corbusier 130 
for the Chandigarh Capital Project and connected projects. On the whole, I 
think that you are wise in renewing this contract because Le Corbusier is one 
of the most eminent of architects at present living. It may be, of course, that 
his ideas do not always appeal to some people. But as he has been connected 
with Chandigarh intimately, it is desirable to keep him on. 

128. Letter. 

129. Letter. File No. 7(118)/56-66-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

130. French architect and town planner, and adviser to the Government of Punjab for the 
Capital Project at Chandigarh. 
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To suggest that someone else should be trained to take his place has no 
particular meaning. You can either let him go altogether, because we cannot 
afford him, or have him. A half and half business will not help much. 

I am writing to our Works Ministry also on this subject. Of course, it 
would be desirable to associate young Indian architects with him so that they 
may learn and get fresh ideas, but to imagine that the new man can take 
Corbusier’s place fully is hardly correct. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


62. To K.C. Reddy: Le Corbusier’s Genius 131 


April 5, 1960 


My dear Reddy, 

I enclose a letter from Partap Singh Kairon just for your information. On the 
whole, I think it is wise of the Punjab Government to renew the contract of Le 
Corbusier. If they can do so with less expenditure in foreign exchange, all the 
better. It would be right also to associate young Indian architects with him so 
that they may learn new ideas. But to say that somebody else should take his 
place because he is competent enough to do so has little meaning. It may be 
that our young architects are really good. I believe they are. But Corbusier is a 
genius, and geniuses are not produced to order. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


63. To N.V. Gadgil: Tired of Master Tara Singh 132 

April 6, 1960 

My dear Gadgil, 

I did not inform you previously about the visit to me of some of the Akali 
MLAs from the Punjab, who urged me to take some step to please Master Tara 

131. Letter to the Union Minister of Works, Housing and Supply. File No. 7(118)/56-66- 
PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

132. Letter to the Governor of Punjab. 
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Singh. 133 1 made it perfectly clear to them that I was not interested in this kind 
of politics. People should choose according to their convictions. I was a little 
tired of politics being governed by personal whims. My past experience of 
dealing with Master Tara Singh had not been happy. It was, therefore, up to 
them no decide what they were going to do. No one can have it both ways. 

Thus I did not encourage them at all. I have thought of writing to you 
today because of a press message from Chandigarh which has appeared in the 
Evening News today and which is likely to appear in the Hindustan Times 
tomorrow. 134 As usual, this is not a correct piece of news and it gives the 
impression that I am waiting to see Master Tara Singh. I have no such intention. 
Indeed, I cannot even find the time now. In two days’ time, I am going to 
Maharashtra. 135 On return, after a day’s stay in Delhi, I go to Patna and Assam. 
Soon after my return from there, I start my talks with Chou En-lai. And then I 
go to England. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


64. To Partap Singh Kairon: Akali MLAs Visit 136 

April 6, 1960 

My dear Partap Singh, 

As a somewhat misleading message from Chandigarh appears in the papers 
this evening about the Akali MLAs’ visit to me some days ago, I thought I had 
better clear this up, and have written to Governor Gadgil accordingly. I am 
enclosing a copy of this letter for your information. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


133. Six Akali Dal MLAs, led by Sarup Singh, met Nehru on 27 March, according to a report 
in The Tribune, 28 March 1960. 

134. For the report in The Hindustan Times of 7 April, see Appendix 21. 

135. For Nehru’s Maharashtra tour, see items 4-11. 

136. Letter. 
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65. To Bahadur Singh: Ignore Tara Singh’s Call to Quit 
Congress 137 

April 6, 1960 

Dear Bahadur Singhji, 

Thank you for your letter of April 6 informing me that you do not propose to 
take any notice of Master Tara Singh’s call to quit Congress. Your decision is, 
I think, completely correct. Our politics surely are based on some principles 
and not on the whims of individuals. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

66. To Partap Singh Kairon: Local Police to Investigate 
Gurgaon Dacoity 138 

April 12, 1960 

My dear Partap Singh, 

You will remember writing to me about the case of a dacoity in Gurgaon District 
at Police Station Khol. You suggested that, in view of a certain possible political 
implications, a person from the Central Intelligence might carry out enquiries. 
I wrote to you that I thought that this should be left to the local police, but I 
sent your letter to our Home Minister. 139 Pantji has now written to me that he 
feels that the Central Intelligence Bureau need not be brought into the picture. 
The case is a simple criminal case and the local police have already investigated 
it. He is, therefore, of opinion that you should proceed with this case in the 
normal way. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


137. Letter to Bahadur Singh, Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Ludhiana, Punjab. 

138. Letter. 

139. See items 57-58. 
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(xi) Uttar Pradesh 

67. To Sampurnanand: Kamalapati Tripathi Case 140 

April 6, 1960 

My dear Sampumanad, 

I enclose a copy of a letter 141 from Raj Narain, a member of your Legislative 
Assembly. I do not quite know what I have to do about this matter now. Up to 
what stage has the case in the law court proceeded? 

Your sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


68. To Sampurnanand: Yadunath Singh’s Dacoits 
Surrender Efforts 142 

April 8, I960 

My dear Sampurnanand, 

As you know. Major General Yadunath Singh has been working for some time 
past to get what are called Dacoits to surrender unconditionally. Apparently he 
has had some success and he hopes to have greater success in future, more 
particularly, he has in mind Vinobaji’s visit to these areas. 

1 think that you should try to help these attempts that are being made and 
specially take advantage of Vinobaji’s visit. 

Major General Yadunath Singh has sent me a letter a copy of which I 
enclose. 143 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


140. Letter to the Chief Minister of UP. 

141. See Appendix 13. 

142. Letter. 

143. See Appendix 14. 
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(c)Goa 

69. To M.J. Desai: Insult to Goans 144 

I am sending you a letter 145 from the publisher of Goan Tribune 146 and also a 
copy of this paper. This contains an open letter addressed to me and it gives 
instances of the insulting treatment given to Goans at Majali. This matter has 
come up before us again. I do hope that we are dealing with this effectively 
now and making it quite clear to our police and customs people that Goans 
should be treated with decency and politeness and no hindrance should be 
placed on their going in or out. 

70. To M.C. Setalvad: The Hague Court Judgement 147 

April 13, 1960 

My dear Setalvad, 

After long waiting, at last the Hague Court have delivered the judgment. 148 1 
only know the broad outlines of that judgment yet. But on the whole it appears 
to be satisfactory. 

I should like to express to you my deep gratitude for the great trouble you 
took over this case. Perhaps you could convey my gratitude also to your 
colleagues in this case. 

Mukhi 149 has worked hard and competently and deserves credit. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


144. Note to CS, 5 April 1960. 

145. Letter not available. 

146. Lambert Mascarenhas, publisher and editor of the Goan Tribune, published from Bombay. 

147. Letter to the Attorney-General of India. 

148. In 1955, Portugal had asked the International Court of Justice to declare that India had 
committed a breach of international obligations, and had claimed right of passage for both 
armed forces and officials from Daman on the West Coast, which she still governed, to the 
inland enclaves of Dadra and Nagar Haveli, over which she had lost control in July 1954 
after a rising. On 12 April 1960, the International Court of Justice ruled that Portugual 
had right of passage to enclaves in India for private persons, but not for the armed forces. 
See The Statesman , 13 April 1960. 

149. J. M. Mukhi. Legal Adviser in the Ministry of External Affairs. 
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(d) CAG’s Constitutional Role 

71 . To M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: CAG’s Report on 
Defence Ministry 150 

April 13, 1960 

Dear Mr. Speaker, 

I received a letter from the Comptroller & Auditor General of India today in 
regard to certain comments that had been made about his Report on the Defence 
Ministry. 151 This afternoon I also met about 20 Members of Parliament who 
drew my attention to what they considered were some unusual features in 
these reports. 152 

It has not been our practice or convention to interfere in any way with the 
work of the Comptroller & Auditor-General. I would, therefore, rather keep 
out of this controversy that appears to have arisen. I advised the Members of 

DROWNING THE REPORT 



[V.K. Krishna Menon on right] 

(From The Times of India, 13 April 1960, p.7) 

150. Letter to Ayyangar, Speaker, Lok Sabha. 

151. See Appendix 30. 

152. According to a report in The Hindu of 15 April 1960, fifteen Congress MPs met Nehru 
to discuss the report. 
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Parliament who came to see me to approach you on the subject and ask for 
your advice. 

I am enclosing a copy of the letter of the Comptroller & Auditor-General 
addressed to me. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


72. To Morarji Desai: CAG’s Report on Defence Ministry 153 

April 13, 1960 

My dear Morarji, 

I received a letter from the Comptroller & Auditor-General today. This was in 
regard to some comments and criticisms made in the course of the recent 

[ADMINISTRATION IS POLITICS] 

You Said It 

By LAXMAN 



Yes, 1 am the administrative officer here. But those politicians think 
I interfere too much in the administration 
(From The Times of India, 13 April 1960, p.l) 

153. Letter to Desai, Union Minister of Finance. 
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debate in the Lok Sabha on the Defence Estimates. 154 This afternoon I also 
received a deputation of about 20 Members of Parliament who drew my attention 
to these criticisms. 

I told these Members of Parliament that I did not wish to interfere in this 
matter in any way. If they so wished, they could see the Speaker and take his 
advice in the matter. 

I am enclosing, for your information, the letter that the Auditor-General 
has written to me. 155 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

(e) Administration 

(i) General 

73. To the Police Welfare Exhibition 156 

I send a message of greeting and good wishes to the Police Welfare Exhibition 
and Cultural Meet which is going to be held in Simla early in May. The work 
that the police does is of the most vital importance to the community. But the 
value of this work can be judged in many ways. One test is the cooperation of 
the people which the police succeed in getting. This depends very greatly on 
their reputation for integrity and fair play, I hope that our police officers and 
men will always bear this in mind and thus maintain a fine tradition of service. 


154. On 8 April 1960. 

155. See Appendix 30. 

156. Message forwarded to Shamsher Singh, IG, Police, Punjab, 28 March 1960. 
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74. To Sarwar Ali Khan: Kaiser Jahan’s UPSC 
Application 157 

29th March, 1960 

Dear Nawab Sahib, 

I have your letter of the 25th March. I am sorry there was some confusion and 
delay in forwarding your daughter’s application for appearing in the IFS 
examination. I have enquired into this matter and I have been told by the Chairman 
of the Public Service Commission that they are very strict and rigid in these 
matters. The only delay they might condone is the delay in the post. No other 
reason has been considered adequate. 

You will appreciate that I cannot interfere in this matter as the Public Service 
Commission is a completely independent body and for the Prime Minister to 
interfere would be improper. If it was not on account of the post, then I fear 
the Commission will not condone it. 

This is certainly a pity. Anyhow, Kaiser should not take this to heart. She 
will be all the better prepared for the examination next time. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

75. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit: Kaiser Jahan’s UPSC 
Application 158 

29th March, 1960 

[My dear High Commissioner], 

The Nawab of Kurwai wrote to me that there had been some slight delay in his 
daughter Kaiser’s application for appearing in the IFS examination being 
forwarded to the UPSC. He asked me to get this delay condoned. I asked our 
Secretary-General to enquire from the Chairman of the UPSC who said that 
they are very rigid in these matters and even a day’s delay cannot be condoned. 
Only if the delay has been caused in the post would they agree to condonation, 
I cannot do anything more in this matter and it is very improper for me to 
interfere. I am sorry for this. I wonder if the delay was due to Kaiser or to our 
people in the High Commissioner’s office. Anyhow there it is. 

157. Letter to the Nawab of Kurwai, Madhya Pradesh. 

158. Letter to the High Commissioner to the UK. 
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I have written to the Nawab of Kurwai accordingly, copy enclosed. 


76. To M.J. Desai: The Bhopal Succession 159 

This representation from Princess Abida Sultana of Bhopal has already been 
received by me previously and forwarded to the Home Minister. 160 You may, 
however, send Shri Rajeshwar Dayal’s 161 letter with its enclosure to the Home 
Minister as this will probably expedite the consideration of this case. 

2. I might inform you, however, and you may have this information 
conveyed to our High Commissioner in Pakistan for his personal use, that this 
question raises rather important matters. We have to determine not merely as 
to who is the successor of the late Nawab of Bhopal 162 in accordance with the 
rules laid down by him for this purpose, but also whether, in the circumstances, 
we can recognise any successor to the ex-ruler at all. The Nawab’s personal 
property will, of course, go to the children and widows in accordance with 
Muslim law. The question is about the succession to the ruler and to the Privy 
Purse. It may perhaps be decided that, in the peculiar circumstances of this 
case, the President need not acknowledge any successor. 


159. Note to the Commonwealth Secretary, 2 April 1960. 

160. Nehru wrote to G.B. Pant on 28 March 1960: “I am enclosing a letter from Princess Abida 
Sultana of Bhopal in which she advances her claims to the succession there.” 

161. India’s High Commissioner to Pakistan. 

162. Nawab Hamidullah Khan of Bhopal had died in February 1960. 


[Yours sincerely,] 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


[ROYAL SUCCESSION] 



[From right: Rajendra Prasad, G.B. Pant, royalty] 
(From Shankar’s Weekly, 3 April 1960, p.12) 
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3. If, on the other hand, the President decides to acknowledge the 
successor, then another question arises as to whether this lady who renounced 
her Indian nationality, gave up the part of the Privy Purse which she was 
getting and became a Pakistan national and later an Ambassador of Pakistan, is 
at all entitled to anything from us. The fact that she is prepared to resume her 
Indian nationality now does not make much difference. 

4. These are important questions for us to consider. Shri Rajeshwar Dayal 
need not say anything about this matter to the Princess. All I have written is for 
his personal information. 163 

77. To B.C. Roy: Employing a Hindu from Pakistan 164 

April 7, 1960 

My dear Bidhan, 

You will remember the case of A.K. Dutta-Choudhury, a Hindu officer of the 
Civil Service of Pakistan who resigned recently and came to India. There was 
some idea that he might be given a suitable appointment in India. We have 
received a letter from our Deputy High Commissioner at Dacca. Although this 
is a top secret and personal letter, I am sending you a copy of it. But please do 
not transfer it to official files or allow others to see it. 165 

In view of this position, it will not be wise for the Government of West 
Bengal to employ A.K. Dutta-Choudhury, at least for some time to come. You 
may try to get some employment for him in a private firm or corporation. 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


163. On 13 April, Nehru forwarded to Pant yet another telegram from Abida Sultana dated 12 
April from Karachi: “ My presentation dated 23 March sent registered airmail not yet 
favoured by postal acknowledgement. Copy of same also forwarded through courtesy of 
Indian High Commission. Pressure from public Bhopal increasing daily compelling me to 
urgently request Your Excellency for personal discussion. I am unable to ignore requests 
from Bhopal. Will be most grateful for an early opportunity of visiting Your Excellency 
and other Government officials.” 

164. Letter to the Chief Minister of West Bengal. 

165. See Appendix 17 for V.C. Tripathi’s letter of 4 April. 
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78. To P. Subbarayan: Junkets on Inaugural Flights 166 

April 8, 1960 

My dear Subbarayan, 

I enclose a letter which I have received. It is not signed. Nevertheless, I think 
you might see it. 

The objection taken to some Indian diplomats having come here is not 
justified. It is the normal practice of the airlines on their proving flights to take 
some diplomats. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

(ii) Corruption 

79. To C. Subramaniam: Kamaraj’s Irritation with 
Thyagarajan 167 

March 30, 1960 

My dear Subramaniam, 

I have your letter of 28th March about the Madurai college affair. 

I appreciate what you say. I can understand Kamaraj’s 168 irritation in this 
matter. It is irritating. The point to be considered, however, is not the goodness 
or badness of Thiagaraja 169 and his ways, but how the interests of education 
could be best served. It would be unfortunate if it appears that the Madras 
Government comes in the way of the growth of colleges which are so such 
required. Of course, it should be made quite clear that conditions must be 
strictly laid down and that they are not misused. 170 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

166. Letter to the Union Minister of Transport and Communication. File No. 27/63/60-70- 
PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

167. Letter to the Minister of Finance, Madras. 

168. Chief Minister of Madras. 

169. Karumuttu Thyagarajan, Freedom fighter and industrialist from Madurai, established 
many educational institutions. Different spellings have been used: Thyagaraja, Thiagaraja, 
Thiagarjar, Thiagaraya, Theagaraya. 

170. On Thyagaraja College, Madurai. See also SWJN/SS/58/ items 72-94. 
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80. To Mohanlal Sukhadia: Flooded with Complaints 171 

31st March, 1960 

My dear Sukhadia, 

Ever since I announced that I was prepared to receive any complaints of 
corruption, etc., I am getting a large number of such things. I deal with them 
as I think best. In this connection, N. Salivati 172 has been troubling me a great 
deal by sending me frequent enquiries. I do not propose to encourage him. 

Nevertheless, since he has written to me in his letter something referring 
to you, I am sending you an extract from that letter. I do not propose to answer 
his enquiry. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

[ENDLESS CORRUPTION] 

AM y£6, VON'T UOKKY 
I AM HERE TO LOOK 


INTO IT t 



(From The Times of India, 27 March 1960, p. 9) 


171. Letter to the Chief Minister of Rajasthan. 

172. Editor, Salivati Newsletter ; Bombay. 
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81. To M.J. Desai: Legal Advice to Krishna Menon 173 

Defence Minister spoke to me today about the case in London. 174 He said that 
the Law Secretary had apparently misunderstood him about his preparing a 
“proof’ or statement of the evidence he might give. He was agreeable to preparing 
this. But for this purpose he would like some competent legal advice. 

2. He suggested, and I agreed with him, that Shri G.S. Pathak (who is 
now a Member of the Rajya Sabha) should be asked to look through these 
papers. He can then be in a position to advise the Defence Minister. 

3. Please inform Shri G.S. Pathak accordingly. 

4. As for the date of the Defence Minister’s departure for London, it 
would be rather awkward for him to go as soon as the Premier Chou En-lai 
comes here. 


82. To S. Radhakrishnan: The Thyagaraja College 175 

8th April, 1960 

[My dear Radhakrishnan,] 

I enclose a copy of a letter from C. Subramaniam. 176 1 spoke to you about this 
the other day. 

[Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru] 


173. Note to the CS, 7 April 1960. 

174. The Jeep Case. 

175. Letter to the Vice President. 

176. See Appendix 19 for Subramaniam 's letter of 5 April. 
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83. To C. Subramaniam: Valuing Land for the Thyagaraja 
College 177 

April 12, 1960 

My dear Subramaniam, 

Your letter of the 9th April has just reached me. This is about the Thiagaraja 
College at Madurai. 178 

I am not a very competent person to advise you about fixing the price of 
land, but 1 imagine that the proposal you have made, that is, that a senior 
official might value the land, is suitable. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


84. To S. Radhakrishnan: The Thyagaraja College 179 

April 12, 1960 

[My dear Radhakrishnan,] 

I enclose a copy of a letter I have received from Subramaniam, 180 which takes 
us a little farther in this matter of Thiagaraja College at Madurai. 

[Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru] 


177. Letter. 

178. See Appendix 29 for Subramaniam's letter of 9 April. 

179. Letter. 

180. See Appendix 29. 
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85. To S.R. Das: His Letter to C. D. Deshmukh 181 


April 12, 1960 


My dear Shri Das, 

I have just returned to Delhi after a tour in parts of Maharashtra. On my return 
I have receieved a copy of your letter dated April 7, 1960, addressed to Shri 
C.D. Deshmukh. 182 So far I am concerned, I entirely agree with what you have 


written. 


[Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru] 


86. To B.C. Roy: Black Marketeering of Newsprint 183 


April 13, 1960 


My dear Bidhan, 

We have been receiving frequent complaints about the black marketing of 
newsprint. I see that recently in the Statesman it was stated that stolen newsprint 
was seized in considerable quantities in Calcutta. I do hope that this matter will 
be pursued ahd whoever might be responsible should be made to suffer for this 
criminal activity. Possibly some of those who are connected with this mischief 
will try to shield themselves or hush up the affair. I hope that this will not be 
permitted. 


Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal] 


181. Letter to the Vice Chancellor of Visva-Bharati. 

182. Chairman, UGC. 

183. Letter to Roy, the Chief Minister of West Bengal. 
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(iii) Passports 

87. To S. Dutt: Passport Scandals 184 

I do not know if you have got the report from the Intelligence Department 
about the passport scandal. I have received such a report which I am sending 
to you. In this report it is stated that they hoped to finalise investigations by the 
end of April. 

2. The Intelligence people have sent a list of passport agents and travel 
companies who were involved in these passport scandals. Presumably some 
of these will be proceeded against in the law courts in connection with the 
passport cases. Apart from that, as I have suggested elsewhere, these companies 
should be black-listed and Government and other offices and agencies should 
be informed not to deal with them. 

3. There are again some other companies mentioned which had links 
with these bogus travel agencies. These other companies should also be informed 
that they should not deal with the bogus companies. 

(f) Social Groups 185 

88. To P.T. Borale: Scheduled Caste Benefits for 
Converts to Buddhism 188 

April 8, 1960 

Dear Shri Borale, 

Thank you for your letter of 30th March. 187 It was good of you to have written 
to me on your relinquishing the high office of Mayor of Bombay. 

I have given much thought to the point you have raised in your letter. The 
people who have been converted recently to Buddhism should certainly be 
treated with sympathy and consideration. But so far as the law is concerned, 
we have been definitely advised that they cannot be treated as if they continue 
to be governed by the provisions meant for the Scheduled Castes. To change 

184. Note to FS, 2 April 1960. 

185. See also, Nehru’s address to a conference of de notified tribes at Umedpur, Sholapur, on 

I I April 1960, during his Maharashtra tour, in speeches in General, item 9. 

186. Letter to Borale, Mayor of Bombay till 31 March 1960. File No. 2 (172)/57-63-PMS. 
Also available in JN Collection. 
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the law is a difficult matter and I do not think that that is worthwhile in so far 
as certain political privileges are given. There remain educational and social 
facilities. There is nothing that can be done, so far as I know, by law in regard 
to social facilities. The law is clear enough and is against all discrimination. For 
the rest, it is a question of educating public opinion. That too, 1 believe, is 
being done. 

Then we come to educational facilities. There are two types of such 
facilities, one particularly meant for the Scheduled Castes, and the other for 
backward people generally. I think that there should be no distinction made in 
future between various castes, but these particular facilities should be given on 
the basis of economic conditions. For the present, however, we are a little tied 
up with the rules governing the Scheduled Castes. But progressively we are 
shifting over to educational facilities for others also. In regard to the bright 
students, many States have already introduced full facilities for education, 
including technical education. 

There has been more than one committee to consider the question of 
improving conditions in villages, towns and cities in regard to housing etc. 
This problem is a vast one and can only be tackled progressively. It should 
undoubtedly be considered important. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

89. To Amrit Kaur: Enough of Fletcher 188 

April 13, 1960 

My dear Amrit, 

I have your letter of April 9th with which you have sent me a long memorandum 
by Fletcher. 189 

I really have no time to read this memorandum. As a matter of fact, I have 
read long notes by him previously on this very subject and we considered this 
question of Dandakaranya repeatedly and at some length. Fletcher might be a 
good officer. That was my own impression of him. But he did not fit in at 
Dandakaranya and we have had to suffer because of some things that he did or 

187. See Appendix 10. 

188. Letter to Amrit Kaur, Congress, Rajya Sabha MP from Punjab. 

189 A.L. Fletcher, Chief Administrator, Dandakaranya Development Authority, 1958-60. See 
also SWJN/SS/54/p. 331. 
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did not do. Dandakaranya cannot function without the full cooperation of the 
Bengal Government and the Bengal Government could not put up with him. 

[Yours, 

Jawaharlal] 

(g) Language 

90. To G.B. Pant: A Second Official Language 
Commission Premature 190 

April 8, 1960 

My dear Pantji, 

Your letter of April 8th about the proposal to appoint a second Official Language 
Commission. 191 1 am not competent to discuss the legal aspect of this question. 
And so, naturally, I accept the Law Minister’s opinion. 

But from every practical point of view, to appoint a second Official Language 
Commission now when we have hardly finished with the first commission 
would be odd and undesirable. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

(h) Representative Institutions 

91. To M.N. Kaul: Discrimination Against Japanese 
Correspondents 192 

March 28, 1960 

My dear Kaul, 193 

As you probably know, some Japanese correspondents complained to me that 
they had not been invited to Parliament House on the two occasions when 
President Eisenhower and Mr. Khrushchev addressed Members of Parliament, 


190. Letter. File No. 52(13)/58-63-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

191. See Appendix 27. 

192. Letter . File No. 43(148)/60-61-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

193. M.N. Kaul (1901-1984); Secretary, Lok Sabha Secretariat, New Delhi. 
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although other correspondents had been invited. 194 1 was surprised to learn of 
this and I asked my PPS to enquire as to who had been invited. I found 
subsequently that some Japanese correspondents had actually been invited, 
and that the complaint they had made had no basis. I asked my PPS to send for 
these correspondents and face them with this fact that they had actually been 
invited and yet they had complained. 

I gather from my PPS that Shakdher 195 apparently objected to the Prime 
Minister’s Secretariat having anything to do with this matter and, in fact, not 
only refused to attend this meeting with the Japanese correspondents, but even 
took exception to the fact that Ramachandran 196 had been asked to attend. 197 

This is very extraordinary and I think this matter should be cleared up with 
the Speaker. There is no question of the Prime Minister’s Secretariat or anyone 
else interfering with the discretion of the Speaker in these matters, but the 
External Affairs Ministry has to deal with foreign correspondents and naturally 
when a complaint is made, I had to enquire. I propose to speak to the Speaker 
about this matter. Before I do so, I should like to know if the facts I have stated 
above about Shakdher are correct. 198 

Yours sincerely, 
J. Nehru 


194. See SWJN/SS/57/items 149 and 150. 

195. S.L. Shakdher, Joint Secretary, Lok Sabha Secretariat. 

196. K.S. Ramachandran, General Manager, PT1, and chairman of Press Gallery Committee. 

197. For K. Ram’s note of 28 March, see Appendix 7. 

198. Kaul replied on 29 March that he had looked into the papers in his Secretariat and the 
facts as represented to Nehru were not correct. He wrote: “ Shakdher did not object to the 
Prime Minister’s Secretariat having anything to do with this matter. He was not asked to 
attend the meeting and he took no exception to the fact that Ramachandran had been 
asked to attend.” 
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92. To Rajendra Prasad: Reinstate Tara Shankar 
Banerjee for Rajya Sabha Nominations 199 

March 29, 1960 

My dear Mr. President, 

I am writing to you about the Presidential nominations to the Rajya Sabha. 

In your letter of the 14th March, you were pleased to agree to nominate 
the following four persons. 

1 . Shri Tara Shankar Baneijee, 

2. Shri M. Satyanarayana, 

3. Professor A.R. Wadia, and 

4. Shri K.M. Panikkar 

Thereafter I brought to your notice that the Deputy Chairman of the Planning 
Commission, Shri V.T, Krishnamachari, was resigning from the Planning 
Commission soon and we had had in mind that he should come to the Rajya 
Sabha. In fact, he had been informed of this. He would naturally have been a 
very desirable appointment. 200 

Of the four names you had approved, the only person whose name could 
be taken out to make room for Shri V.T. Krishnamachari was that of Shri Tara 
Shankar Baneijee. Even this created some difficulty because of some assurance 
given to the Chief Minister of West Bengal. However, you were pleased to 
agree that in place of Shri Tara Shankar Banerjee’s name, Shri V.T. 
Krishnamachari’s name could be substituted. 

Later, you were pleased to draw my attention to certain legal aspects of 
these nominations and whether it was possible to keep one of them vacant for 
some time. Consequently, I had this matter examined by the Home Ministry 
and we felt that the four nominations should take place at the same time. This 
had created a difficulty because Shri V.T. Krishnamachari cannot be nominated 
till he leaves the Planning Commission and it is not convenient to him to leave 
it before finalising the draft of the Third Five Year Plan. This means that he has 
to remain in the Planning Commission till about two months more. 201 

I have discussed this matter with the Home Minister as well as Shri V.T. 
Krishnamachari. In the circumstances, there is no choice left to us but to leave 


199. Letter. File No. 48/60., President’s Secretariat. Also available in File No. 37/7/60-Pub.I., 
MHA and JN Collection. Copied to G.B. Pant. 

200. See also SWJN/SS/58/items 1 14-1 16. 

201 . Krishnamachari continued as Deputy Chairman of the Planning Commisssion till 21 June 
1960. 
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out Shri V.T. Krishnamachari’s name from the present list. All that we can say 
is that whenever a new vacancy arises, his name will be the first choice. Shri 
V.T. Krishnamachari has appreciated our difficulty and agreed to this. 

I am, therefore, reverting to my first recommendation to you, which indeed 
you accepted then, and suggesting the following four names for nomination by 
you to the Rajya Sabha: 

1. Shri Tara Shankar Baneijee, 

2. Shri M. Satyanarayana, 

3. Professor A.R. Wadia, and 

4. Shri K.M. Panikkar 

I hope you will be pleased to agree. The Home Ministry will thereupon take 
the necessary steps and have a notification issued. 203 

Yours sincerely. 

Jawaharlal Nehru 


93. To B.C. Roy: Tara Shankar Banerjee for the Rajya 
Sabha 203 

March 29. 1960 

My dear Bidhan, 

There has been some difficulty about the Presidential nominations to the Rajya 
Sabha. We find that they have to be made all together and cannot keep one 
vacant for V.T. Knshnamachari. V.T. Krishnamachari cannot leave the Planning 
Commission for another two months. Therefore, we have to leave him out 
from our present list. I am now recommending again Tara Shankar Banerjee’s 
name to the President. 

I hope this is all right. 

Yours affectionately. 

[Jawahar] 


202. Rajendra Prasad replied on 30 March that in the circumstances the names mentioned in 
the previous list might be notified. 

203. Letter. 
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94. To K. Ram: Ramachandran’s Mischief 204 

Shri M.N. Kaul and Shri Shakdher came to me the other day and were rather 
apologetic. 205 It seems to me that Ramachandran has been a bit of a mischief- 
maker in this matter. However, the matter may rest now, and nothing further 
need be done. 


(i) Legal System: Nanavati Case 

95. To Sri Prakasa 206 

March 26, 1960 

My dear Prakasa, 

Your letter of the 25th March about the Nanavati case. 

I do not think that the Bombay High Court have functioned with much 
dignity in this matter. However, there it is and we need not worry about it. 

I am quite clear in my mind that if the decision is against us, we should not 
come in the way of Nanavati being sent to jail. It really does not matter very 
much if he goes there or not. If ultimately necessity arises for us to change the 
Navy rules, we shall do so. For the present, it is no good carrying on a struggle 
with the High Court on this issue. 207 

Therefore, if the Full Bench decides against us, we should of course ask 
for a stay order to give us time to appeal to the Supreme Court. In all probability 
this stay order will not be given. Nanavati can then be taken to prison. He 
should nevertheless appeal to the Supreme Court. 

One thing I cannot understand is why there has been so much delay in an 
appeal being preferred to the Supreme Court on behalf of Nanavati from the 
original Judgment of the High Court. From the very first day I have been 
insisting that this should be done without delay and yet no step is taken to that 
end. If such an appeal had been put in in the Supreme Court earlier, as it should 
have been done, we could immediately move that Court. 

However, we have now to accept the High Court’s judgment, whatever it 
may be, and expedite the appeal to the Supreme Court. It is not desirable for us 


204. Note to PPS. 2 April 1960. File No. 43(148>/60-61-PMS. 

205. See item 91. 

206. Letter to the Governor of Bombay. 

207. See also SWJN/SS/58/items 120-126. 
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to encourage the popular idea of a struggle between the Judiciary and the 
Executive. Certainly this was not my idea at any time. 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharial Nehru] 

96. To Y.B. Chavan 208 

March 26, 1960 

My dear Chavan, 

I am writing to you about the Nanavati case which has become a much bigger 
affair than I ever imagined. I have written to Sri Prakasa separately. 

I do not know what the Full Bench of the Bombay High Court will decide. 
But it appears that for some technical reason or other they will decide against 
us. If so, we should submit to their judgment. We may ask for a stay order so 
that the matter can be taken to the Supreme Court. But probably they will 
refuse this. 

Submitting to their judgment means that Nanavati will be sent to jail. We 
need not get perturbed about this. If necessity arises, later the Navy rules can 
be changed. For the moment we should carry out the High Court’s directions. 

One thing that has surprised me is that there has been such delay in a 
regular appeal to the Supreme Court being made from the main judgment of the 
Bombay High Court. I have been pressing for this from the very first day and 
yet nothing has been done, so far as I know. 

There has been enough fuss over this case about struggle between the 
Judiciary and the Executive. I have never looked upon it like this and I do not 
want anything done to encourage this idea. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharial Nehru] 


208. Letter. 
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97. To Sri Prakasa 209 

2nd April, 1960 

My dear Prakasa, 

Your letter of April 1st. I am sorry for the slip on my part in not writing to you 
about my going to Rajkot and Cambay. I thought that Chavan, would inform 
you of it. Also about my later visit to Koyna, Sholapur, etc. 

My Rajkot visit was in effect for a Congress programme and I did not 
think it would be necessary or desirable for you to come up there just for a few 
hours to meet me on that occasion. Cambay was subsequently added as I 
happen to be near the place. . 

I quite understand about your not meeting me at Poona or elsewhere when 
I go there next week. I knew that you would be busy with President Nasser. 

I quite agree that it would be quite unwise for us to take any steps in regard 
to the judgment of the Nanavati case. We should allow matters to rest where 
they are. 

But one thing I cannot understand. Why this great delay in preferring an 
appeal to the Supreme Court over the judgment of the High Court on the main 
issue? Greater the delay, the worse effect it will have. 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


(j) Media 

98. To B.V. Keskar: No Time for Interview to 
Times of India 110 

I have read your note. I am not aware yet of any request from the Editor of the 
Times of India 211 seeking an interview with me. 212 It is unlikely that I shall be 
able to give him an interview in the course of the next two or three days before 

209. Letter. 

210. Note to the Union Minister of Information and Broadcasting, 5 April 1960. File No. 
43( 134V59-61-PMS. Also avalaible in JN Collection. 

211. N.J. Nanporia. 

212. The Times of India requested permission to renew their agreement with the Associated 
News Press Service for supply of foreign news. 
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I leave Delhi on a tour of Maharashtra. Soon after my return, I shall go to 
Assam and then Premier Chou En-lai comes here. 

2. The general attitude you have taken up appears to be correct. If you 
think it necessary or desirable to allow the Times of India to carry on with their 
present arrangements until the P & T are able to give to the newly formed news 
agencies 213 facilities for taking foreign news, you may do so. But this is entirely 
for you to decide at your discretion. 


99. In the Lok Sabha: Spanish Press Delegation 214 

Shri Aurobindo Ghosal: 2l5 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether the Spanish Press delegation has recently visited India; and 

(b) if so, what for and on whose invitation? 

The Deputy Minister of External Affairs (Shrimati Lakshmi Menon): (a) 
Yes. 

(c ) A delegation consisting of 4 leading Spanish journalists was invited by 
the Government of India to visit this country to enable them to have a first- 
hand knowledge of our development projects and educational and 
culturalactivities. 

Shri Aurobindo Ghosal: What is the present relationship of our country 
with Spain? 

Shrimati Lakshmi Menon: Very friendly. Sir. 

Shri Joachim Alva: 216 On a former occasion, when a foreign Editors’ 
delegation came here, I had put a question that these delegations are taken 


213. The United News of India, founded in New Delhi in 1960, distributed the foreign services 
of the Associated Press (AP), the Deutsche Presse Agentur (DPA) of West Germany and 
Tanjug of Yugoslavia, besides a comprehensive internal news service. The Eastern India 
News Agency, came into being in Calcutta in 1960 with bureaux in New Delhi and 
Cuttack , specialised in news from Eastern and North-Eastern India, including Sikkim, 
Bhutan, Nepal, NEFA and other border areas. 

214. Oral answers to questions, 8 April 1960. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol. XLD, 
cols 10308-10309. 

215. FB(M), Lok Sabha MP from Uluberia, West Bengal. 

216. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Kanara, Mysore. 
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in a kind of way outside and none of them is allowed to meet the joumalist- 
Members from all parts of this House, and the hon. The Speaker was good 
enough to say that the Ministry would take note of this suggestion and that 
something would be done. May I know why, when the Spanish Press 
delegation came, especially in view of the Goa question, they were not 
permitted to meet a few journalist Members of this House? 

The Prime Minister and Minister for External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
Usually programmes of these foreign visitors, journalists or others, are drawn 
up in consultation with their own Ambassadors here. In fact, largely their own 
Ambassadors’ wishes are followed in this matter. There is no question of their 
not being allowed to see anybody. They came for ten or twelve days to go all 
over India. They are a bit rushed. 

Shri D.C. Sharma : 217 May I know if the hon. Speaker will set up a committee 
to find out the real journalists and the prospective journalists of this House? 

An Hon. Member: With Shri D.C. Sharma as the Chairman! 

Mr. Speaker: Next question. 


217. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Gurdaspur, Punjab. 
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HI. DEVELOPMENT 
(a) Economy 

100. ToFICCI 1 

Mr. President , 2 Members of the Federation, and friends. 

Year after year, you do me the honour of inviting me to inaugurate your annual 
sessions, and year after year I come here and listen to your presidential address 
and say something also. Although you have just been pleased to say in your 
address that you do not consider this as some kind of an annual ritual, 
nevertheless it tends to become that, and perhaps we repeat, more or less the 
same things with suitable variations. 

You have laid stress in your address on the large amount of agreement that 
exists between your thinking and the policies and activities of Government. 
You have also pointed out an area of disagreement. Both are there. I am grateful 
to you for the good things you have said about some of our policies and I 
welcome the criticisms you have said or left unsaid, also because the most 
important thing for us is to have clear thinking, to have a certain integrity not 
only in our lives and actions, but in our minds and our thinking. Every country, 
every community has or strives to attain a certain rhythm in its life as every 
individual presumably does. That rhythm is upset, when two things are not in 
line with each other, the basic rhythm of the community’s life and the changing 
rhythm of, shall we say, the international order. When there is a conflict between 
these two rhythms, then you have to find some kind of a synthesis. There are 
those who would say that a country and a community must, shall I say, live in 
accordance with its past traditions. 

There are others, who say that we must jump into the new regardless of 
the past, and adopt the new methods of living which have been evolved elsewhere. 
Now I do not think that there is that type of divergence, although of course, 
there is some kind of a pull in different directions. It would be quite absurd to 
say, as Kalidas said, that everything old is bad because it is old and everything 
new is good because it is new. Neither the old nor the new have a monopoly of 
goodness or badness. The fact that the thing is old, because you have certain 
traditions, grown up in a country is important, because we are ourselves the 

1 . Speech inaugurating the annual session of Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry, New Delhi, 27 March 1960. From PIB files. As the AIR recording is 
incomplete, the PIB version has been used. 

2. Madanmohan Ruia. 
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product of that bunch of traditions, customs, thought and activities of past 
ages. And we cannot and should not uproot ourselves from them. At the same 
time it has to be remembered that if we always remain as we were, well, we 
make no progress. There is no change for the better, that is presuming that 
there can be changes for the better, as I imagine, you will agree there can be. 
On the other hand, if we pull ourselves out completely and try to imitate what 
others have done, we are apt to become without roots. We can never, specially 
a country like India with a distinct and rather wonderful past, forget that past. 
We have to remember it, both for the good it has brought us, as well as for the 
many lessons that it has taught us, as to what we should avoid and do away 
with it. But anyhow, we have to be in rhythm with the genius of the race. That 
rhythm of life is important. 
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On the other hand, it is at least as important that we should keep in rhythm 
with the spirit of the time. Both are important, and the basic question which 
faces a community or a nation, is how to synthesise these two rhythms, the 
rhythm of a nation’s life and thinking of its genius, if there is such a thing, and 
the rhythm of a changing world. That the world is changing there is no doubt, 
and changing with an ever increasing pace and rapidity. There are various 
methods of judging that, various yard measures, economic, the national income, 
per capita income and all that, which are important. But obviously there is 
something else too, about a people which is not so easily capable of 
measurement, the quality of a people, the quality at the base even the physical 
quality of a people, but more particularly the intellectual quality, the spiritual 
quality of a people. Because if we lose that intellectual quality and spiritual 
quality, then we have nothing fundamental to keep us going. We become second- 
rate and third-rate people, may be carrying on in some way, but not with that 
spirit of life and invention and progress and dare-devilry, the spirit of adventure 
which have made nations great, however small they might have been in 
numbers — numbers don’t count, nor all the shouting counts — it is ultimately 
the quality of the intellect as well as some spiritual quality, and when I use the 
word spiritual, I am not thinking of the dogmas of religion, but something 
which may be outside religion, part of religion and even the quality that gives 
integrity to a person and to a community. 

Looking at India as it is today, I have no doubt, that in spite of the 
innumerable difficulties that face us we shall survive them and we shall go 
ahead and after the fashion of some nations become industrialised, greater 
production, greater income, national, per capita and all that. That I think is 
inevitable, although it will take a great deal of doing because we have to do it in 
a relatively short space of time. There is no choice about it, we cannot lengthen 
that period. Nevertheless, while we have to concentrate on that, and while 
most of our planning in everything depends upon this business of economic 
betterment, let us always remember that behind it lies the basic quality of the 
human being, of the individual as well as the community. Without that, the 
future will not be such as we have imagined or dreamt of. I have referred to 
that because as I do attach value to it, even though we may not talk about it in 
terms of economic planning and the like. 

Now, we come to more matter of fact things, if 1 may use the word — 
how to take out our country from this present low level, from its present state 
of poverty for the great mass of our people and unemployment and all the 
brood of poverty which are so bad. When we think of that, we have to think, 
I suppose, of some kind of objective. It may not be very clearly defined in 
precise terms. Nevertheless, we have to think of some objectives that we are 
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[THE ADORATION OF THE PLAN] 



(From Shankar's Weekly, 27 March 1960, cover page) 


aiming at. Having got that objective, we have to devise methods of reaching 
that objective. It is with that end in view, that people plan. There are two ways, 
well hardly two ways, there is the way of a planned approach to our problems 
and there is the way of leaving things to chance, and to the desire of the 
individual to better himself, and in that process perhaps bettering the community 
as a whole. Now when a crisis confronts a country, how does a nation react to 
it? Suppose there is a crisis of war. At that time because it becomes a matter of 
life and death for a nation, there is a great deal of planning. Whether it is good 
planning or bad planning is another matter, but everything has been planned to 
one end, that is the end which aims at the survival of the community — nothing 
else counts. 
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Now I do not pretend to say, that the crisis before us at the present moment 
is a crisis of war, although you have mentioned in the early part of your address, 
the new dangers that confront us on our frontier, the incursions that have been 
made into our territory, and what is more, the basic change that has come 
about in our frontiers, the frontier that is a quiet, passive, almost dead frontier 
has suddenly become not only a live frontier but a frontier bristling with dangers. 
1 wonder, how many people realise this although so many talk about the frontier 
troubles and all that. And perhaps they think of them as something new and 
something temporary, not realising that it is a long term affair, that the change 
that has come, whatever the immediate consequences, good or bad, that it 
might bring, that change itself is a basic change in our relationship to the world, 
and it brings all kinds of obligations and responsibilities in its train. Now, whether 
those responsibilities are going to be a very heavy burden on us or a burden not 
so heavy, the future will show. In any event it is going to be a burden and it is 
a burden. You must realise that. That burden is not going to be discharged, on 
our part, by some angry or passionate approach to this problem but by preparing 
ourselves and our country to face that burden with a stout heart. Now, the 
ultimate crisis of war is not upon us. But surely there are other crises upon us, 
the crisis which a country has to face when it seeks to go ahead at a fast pace, 
a country which has a vast population has to face, and oddly enough, the more 
we advance in these lines, the more problems face us. That is the inevitable 
result of advancing. We may measure these problems in many ways — 
agricultural, industrial, production etc. the general well-being of the 
community — and that is why we go in for all kinds of statistical analyses, 
which is right to tell us what the picture is. But the fact remains that it is a 
serious and difficult moment in our country, that we are passing through, a 
period rather — partly it is of our choice, but much more so, it is inevitable in 
the circumstances, and we have to think of all this with all clarity of thought 
and integrity and not lose ourselves in slogans or some theories which you may 
have read about in old books of yore. Probably, your broad approach to these 
problems is not the same as my broad approach, although I agree that in actual 
practice, there may not be a very large field of disagreement. But probably the 
basic picture one has of a society — I have and you have — may differ. 

I do not pretend to have all the truth in me. But for the last thirty or forty 
years of my life, I have given a measure of thought to these problems, tried to 
study them, not only in the national context, but in the world context, and 
naturally, at the age of seventy, one grows, perhaps unfortunately, a little well 
fixed in one s ideas. I hope I am not; 1 try not to be. But when I find that 
people, even in their early youth, are not only fixed in their ideas but more fixed 
that I am at seventy, I am a little pleased about this comparison in regard to 
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myself I mean. Because the one lesson that 1 have learnt has been one that you 
cannot be loose in your thinking; you cannot just be open-mouthed, accept 
anything, that somebody has said in any country or any other country. You 
cannot be merely carrying on a tradition which may have outlasted its day. At 
the same time while one must not be loose in one’s thinking, one has to think. 
The other day, I was reading what a very eminent man — not an Indian, a world 
figure — said, and he said that one of the greatest unfortunate things in this 
world today is that people have given up the art of thinking, they go about 
repeating, repeating ever more loudly, but repeating, and the result is, if you 
give up thinking, obviously, you cannot grope mentally and intellectually with 
the problems of the day. You, as a group, probably will go on repeating; maybe 
that I go on repeating what I say. Nevertheless, I have to be I hope frank with 
you; I try to be frank. I have to approach this question before you, as elsewhere, 
with some integrity, not rigidity I hope, but with integrity. 

I have believed for a large number of years, that India — aftd by that I 
mean, the people of India — must get out of the various ruts they are in — 
physical ruts, ruts of poverty, low level of living, low level of thinking, ruts of 
superstitions, ruts of bad social habits which keep them down — community 
habits or individual habits. Yet, at the same time, I have attached the greatest 
value to what I consider the basic genius of the Indian race, and that basic 
genius is certainly enshrined in our past thought wonderfully. I have also admired 
always the common folk of India, more especially the peasant of India. I am no 
peasant; I am as far removed from a peasant as anyone can be, but I have 
admired him, and liked him and he has done me the honour of giving me his 
affection, and there has been this bond between us and it is because of that 
bond, that I have sustained myself in the various works and responsibilities 
that has come by my way, because I have believed in my people, because I am 
convinced of the ultimate quality of my people, the basic quality, and therefore, 
I am convinced of their future. For a person who has no faith, there can be 
little solid achievement. You want faith; your measure of faith may be religious 
or something else; I have pinned my faith in the Indian people. That is enough 
religion for me. It does not very much matter what happens to my individual 
self; every individual comes and goes, and my time to go may not be far 
distant, and I shall be happy to go when the time comes, because I shall be 
happy not only because of the achievement of the Indian people in the fairly 
long life that 1 have led and when I have seen that achievement with my own 
eyes — but I shall be happier still in the promise of greater achievement which I 
see in the future. So, this is not an individual matter; it is something bigger 
because the faith of our circumstance has put us, has made us live at a particular 
time of history, in the history of India and in the history of the world. We may 
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make mistakes — that is inevitable. It is only the people who do nothing at all, 
that make no mistakes. The people who have a spirit of adventure and who 
want to achieve something are bound to make mistakes. The real thing is not 
the avoidance of mistakes — although one tries to avoid them — but to have the 
living urge to do something, to achieve something big in which you are nothing; 
your individual self, but you become parts of this great movement which takes 
a country or the world forward. If you have that urge then you even individually, 
become a big person, because the bigness of the task comes upon you. So, we 
have experienced in India some of these big movements and big urges shaking 
the hundreds of millions of our people, and now we are experiencing these 
further efforts at changing the whole life of 400 million people. There can be 
no mightier task than that. 

Now as I said you can measure your progress by many standards but the 
ultimate standard, in my mind, is the standard of how far the common people 
make progress the peasant in the field or the worker in the factory or the 
assistant in the shop or anywhere else, whatever their labours may be. You can 
measure them in various ways. I see them in large numbers, not individually so 
much, although individually I meet a very large number of people. But I see 
them in large groups, meetings, thousands, tens of thousands, hundreds of 
thousands. And I go through their villages and towns, and my mind is stocked 
with thousands and thousands of pictures; pictures which I have put in the 
gallery of my mind during the last forty years or more, fifty years nearly. And 
I see this changing India — I use to spend a great deal of time with the peasantry 
long ago and I have that vivid picture of the semi-naked, hungry peasant always 
with me, that moved me most in my earlier days and that has been in my mind 
all this time when I go now to the same places I see a different picture — better- 
fed people, better clothed people, their living conditions better and what is 
much more, with more life in them. I see a very considerable change in them. 
For the moment, I am talking about the evidence of my own eyes and ears and 
not of statistics, although statistics are important. In a country like India you 
will always find patches, big patches of the good and big patches of the bad. 
You can take your choice. It is difficult to keep up to same level everywhere. 
But broadly speaking, I see this changing India not only in the big factories, in 
the big chimneys, in the big river valley schemes and all that, it is growing up 
not only in the large number of smaller industries growing up but essentially in 
people in the fields. I see those changes and the changes are for the better. 
Therefore, I feel hopeful, I feel confident. But I also see the difficulties of the 
task which are tremendous and they can only be overcome ultimately, by bringing 
in the tremendous capacity of the Indian people to them, and not by a group 
controlling die government or a group controlling industries or a group anywhere. 
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The only way to get going is, to bring that vast energy of the Indian people, 
turn it in this direction and that is the biggest problem of planning, not merely 
giving priorities and the like. 

Now, I have to be frank with you and it is because I have ventured to be 
frank with my own people, the peasants, the workers or the others living in 
cities and villages, that I have been honoured by their affection. We talk today 
more perhaps than previously of socialism and the like. And some people seem 
to imagine that this idea of socialism, whatever may be in their minds, is some 
concept which is bad not only for India but is an emanation of the evil one, the 
devil. Well, obviously, if I thought so, I would not be a socialist as I am. I 
believe in socialism, have believed in for the last 50 years of my life and until I 
am convinced to the contrary, which is unlikely at my age — but possibly 
always — I shall continue to believe in it and work for it. I am not apologetic 
about our ideal being socialistic. I think it is the ideal which ought to be the 
ideal of every humane person and every humane group. However, whatever 
form it may take is a different matter. And it is a matter of fact, modem thinking 
all over the world, by whatever name it may call itself, whatever label it may 
give itself, has increasingly become socialistic. It is inevitable. It is only if you 
are completely out of touch with modem conditions, not only in any part of the 
world as well as in India, that you will think differently. I am not wedded to 
any particular dogma of socialism or to any dogma of religion or anything else, 
but I do believe, whether you call it religion or not, in the innate spirituality of 
the human being. I do not call it a dogmatic religion. I do believe in the dignity 
of the individual and I do believe that every individual should be given equal 
opportunities. I believe, as an ideal which may be difficult to reach in an 
egalitarian society with no great differences. I dislike the vulgarity of the rich 
and as much as the poverty of the poor. Both are bad, both are degrading. I 
want higher standards for my people. I am not anxious for them to flaunt their 
standards. You may call that whatever you like and all this can be said even 
without socialism if you like, certainly but I do believe also in a certain economic 
approach, broadly speaking, which is so called socialistic. I do not believe in 
many things that go by the name of communistic. Apart from the technique of 
introducing it, which I do not like at all, apart from the regimentation that 
accompanies it, which I do not like at all, but the normal approach of socialism, 
both utopian and practical and scientific, does help one, within limits, to 
understand things. For the rest, it is up to us pragmatically to approach problems, 
and adapt them to our own national conditions and national thinking. Therefore, 
I am entirely opposed to what goes today in the name of thinking — which is 
negative thinking, cursing somebody you do not agree with, cursing capitalism, 
cursing communism, cursing anti-capitalism, anti-communist, anti this, anti 
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that. Being too much anti, they cease to think positively of anything positive. 
They are just negative individuals, taking part in negative thinking. Therefore, 
all this approach of mine — and you will forgive me to be rather personal in 
what I tell you — all this approach of mine has led naturally to my pressing 
forward, what is called our foreign policy. It is not a negative policy, although 
it may be a non-alignment policy. It is a positive, definite, I hope clear thinking 
policy; not only of the present but of the future and it tries to avoid hatreds of 
countries, of other people. I disagree with many countries, I disagree violently 
at the present moment, with what has happened in South Africa but I do not 
still think of the South African people whatever they are, not only the Africans 
but the descendants of the Europeans, I do not wish to think them as my 
enemies. I wish them well, but I am not prepared to tolerate the kind of thing 
that is happening there, apartheid and all that. My own people are concerned, 
anyhow the descendants of our people but much more so the African nation is 
concerned, and it seems to me monstrous beyond measure, this kind of thing 
should be tolerated in the modem world. But I do not think that the way to 
meet this is the way of hatred and violence. I do firmly believe in that. I am not 
a pacifist, I never have been, because in the conditions of today, I just could 
not convince myself that pure pacifism was a right approach and the only 
approach, but I do believe that hatred and violence are bad for an individual, 
for a group, for a community. I believe that a social order that an international 
order should try to do away with them. It may take time. I do believe that a 
social order should try to do away with them as far as possible. Of course, we 
are human beings and we cannot rise above our failings, but at any rate our 
ideals should be there. They should pull us up from time to time, and I do 
believe that this is the order which may be called the socialist order, it is an 
order, it is the individual quality that would tell, and your professing some 
religion does not make you religious, and your professing socialism does not 
make you necessarily a social individual. You may be very anti-social, although 
you may quite call yourself a socialist. But these are the broad approaches. 

Now we come to our problem in India. May I say right at the beginning 
that I entirely agree with President when he said, that the danger on our frontiers 
should not allow us to tone down and our advance on various economic fronts. 
Indeed, I would go a step further and say, that because of these dangers we 
have to accelerate our economic advance, not lessen it. In fact the only ultimate 
protection for our country is to advance in the economic and industrial front 
and make our country strong in that respect. War today is not merely a question 
of some gallant soldiers behaving gallantly. It is essentially a question of the 
industrial might of a nation, of the productive apparatus of a nation. Therefore, 
even from that restricted point of view of war — which I hope we shall have 
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never to face anywhere — nevertheless, even from that point of view, it is the 
industrial strength of a nation that counts as well as of course, the prosperity 
of the people. Therefore, we come back again with even greater conviction to 
the necessity of economic, industrial and agricultural growth. How are we to 
bring about this agricultural, industrial growth? The two are inter-related, inter- 
connected. People talk about priorities — first priority agriculture. Certainly 
agriculture from a variety of points of view is of the most fundamental 
importance in India. No industry can grow without a prosperous agriculture 
and, anyhow, about 70 or 80% of our population depends upon agriculture. 
But to talk about first priorities in agriculture or industry, is, I think, rather a 
wrong way of looking at it. Each depends upon the other. Maybe, sometimes a 
little emphasis is placed on a particular thing. Even agriculture depends upon, 
let us say, steel production. Steel is essential today in the world for industry for 
every kind of thing, but even agriculture depends on steel production. I have 
received complaint after complaint during the last year or so of the lack of steel 
for agricultural implements. I hope that lack is gone now, and I am told so; 
there will be no lack in the future. But personally what steel I have, I would 
give it to the farmer first before I give it to the industry so that his ploughs may 
be better, his implements may be better, he may produce more and so on. So, 
agriculture and industry go together hand in hand. 

The second thing to remember is that all over the world, as we see, methods 
change. The biggest revolution ever, was the introduction of agriculture to a 
nomadic people. The other great revolution was the introduction of fire. There 
was the introduction of the wheel and so on and so forth. Everything has been 
changing, improving the techniques. Now, the Western world has advanced 
because of new techniques, which they have derived from applied science and 
technology, which has come out of pure science. Now, it is clear, that a country 
progresses nowadays in this limited field, even of agriculture or industry by 
applying new techniques, new methods, applied science, technology and the 
like. It is obvious. You cannot go ahead otherwise. That has been the way of 
the world, and that is bound to be in the future too. Therefore in agriculture 
and industry we have to adopt new techniques. These new techniques bring 
about revolutions in our way of living and when our way of living changes, our 
way of thinking also changes. The two are interconnected. What has often 
amazed me is that many people who adopt, without demur, and enthusiastically, 
the latest techniques, still in their minds live in some age long past which has 
no connection with the modem age. Naturally, that is lack of integration between 
their thinking and their action. They hire an expert to put up a factory and the 
expert technician puts it up and they are happy. But there is no correlation 
between their minds and their ways of living and the modem world of technology 
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and science except some narrow link. Now, if we are to profit by these new 
scientific innovations, we must enter into the field of science, mentally, 
intellectually and spiritually, because science is also a very spiritual. If you 
know anything about modem physics, you will find it is amazing how modem 
physics takes you back almost to Buddhist philosophy or some such philosophy. 
You will be surprised to hear this. I am not making that is a positive statement; 
I am merely saying that the line of thinking goes far beyond your turning a 
wheel in a machine and engaging a man to do so. Why? And if you are advanced, 
it is not because of few mechanics but because of their thought. European 
civilisation in the last 100 years or so has been a great thing, in spite of the fact 
that it dominated over other continents and countries. It has been a great thing 
because of its thought, because of its science and the many things that came 
from its thought and science. Now, we seem, some of us seem to imagine, and 
we can take the machine they have produced without the thought behind that 
machine. Of course, we can take the machine and use it. But we won’t go far 
ahead. The machines will remain just the same machine, while other countries 
will make better machines, better techniques. So, we have to enter into this 
world of science and technology, with full heart and full mind. It is not a 
question of buying a few machines here and there and trying to make money 
out of them. We have in fact, to put ourselves in line with this rhythm of life in 
the world today. 

And that rhythm is changing. We enter the jet age, we enter the space age, 
we enter the atomic energy age. Curiously, in this country of India, we are 
entering into them rather effectively, in spite of the fact that we still living, in a 
very large measure, in the cow-dung age — as I said — for power production, in 
spite of the fact that we are still, in a very large measure, using the bullock-cart 
as a means of transport, nevertheless, as you perhaps know, the developments 
we have made in atomic energy are very, very creditable, and apart from a very 
few countries, we are rather ahead of most countries in this matter. It shows 
the complexity of our problems in India, the complexity not only of problems 
of the cow -dung as a producer of power and atomic energy as a producer of 
power, and the bullock-cart as a means of transport and the jet engine also as 
a means of transport. Not only that but what lies behind it, the minds that think 
in both directions at the same time, the cow-dung direction and the atomic 
energy direction. Naturally, a sudden conflict arises in the mind and if our 
thinking becomes confused it is not surprising; it is bound to happen in a 
changing time — I am not blaming it, I am merely pointing out these things. In 
order to deal with this problem obviously one has to give concentrated thought, 
not of an individual but of groups, so as to get the best out of them, and 
proceed pragmatically by a trial and error. If you are afraid of error, you are 
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afraid of advancing. That is the essence of planning. If some people say you 
must not plan that shows that very amazing confusion of mind between the 
cow-dung age and the atomic age. There is no link between them. We have to 
carry on with the cow-dung and we have to carry on with the bullock-cart. I 
am not throwing them away. But we are replacing them with as much speed as 
possible, with new techniques and new methods of supplying power. So we 
have to plan. And to say as some people say today, that planning is a bad 
thing — you don’t say it evidently. In the President’s address, you have laid 
stress on planning, but to say that does seem to me that there is an extraordinary 
confusion in thinking. We have to plan to the best of our ability and plan with 
certain objectives. What are those objectives? You may put them down as 
minor objectives, more this, more that; more steel, more food production. But 
the major objective is the peasant in India; how does a peasant, a man, lowest 
in the scale, progress; how do we lessen the gap between the rich and the poor. 
As I said that big gap is bad for the rich and bad for the poor. Richness produces 
vulgarity; it does not produce culture, that is bad. We want higher standards 
everywhere. 

The President talked about the profit motive and all that, and said people 
should have higher standards. Of course, I am all with him; I want higher 
standards. But what are higher standards and for whom? For large numbers of 
people or for a select few? Because when you have the higher standards for a 
select few, they entail lower standards ultimately in those select few, in lower 
cultural standards; money has never been the standard of quality. It has been in 
a way a very helpful thing in achieving things. 

I do not deny the importance of money but it has also had a powerful 
effect of lowering the quality of the individual ultimately. A person who makes 
money because he is able, is a worthwhile person. Because he is able, he 
makes money. It does not necessarily follow that his son who inherits the 
money is a worthwhile person. Probably he is a very second rate person because 
he grows up in a context of second rateness. Being looked after and all that, he 
does not get the vitality that a growing child should have. He is too much 
cuddled. A king may be a great king, he built up an empire but his descendants 
fade out. So that we have to aim at something which raises the quality of the 
people and the quality, of course, is material well-being. It is important, you 
cannot have a starving man, a miserable person who thinks of the higher things 
of the life. Now, in this context, then we think, let us come down to material 
well-being. Immediately we are confronted with the problem of greater 
production. Obviously, without the greater production, there is not much to 
distribute — production in the field, production in the factory — big factories, 
small factories. Now, we have a good deal of experience before us, in what 
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other countries have done during the last 100 or 200 years, whether they are 
the western countries, which have grown so much in material prosperity or 
some of the Communist countries which have in the last thirty-forty years 
made a great deal of growth also in material prosperity and industrialisation. 
We can learn from all this, realising always that we have to function in our own 
country and in the conditions that prevail in our own country and in the 
background of our country, with the genius of our country, with the failings of 
our country. We cannot just try to make ourselves petty and rather futile 
imitations of some other country. Even if a few of us thought we could do it, 
we could never make our four hundred million people imitations of somebody 
else. Either we separate ourselves as groups from the 400 million, a few thousand 
or a few hundred thousand or even a million if you like and live a life apart. 
That is not good and even it was possible good enough, it is not possible. If 
you have a democratic apparatus, you will not be allowed to do so by the other 
399 million ultimately. So you have to plan for all this. In planning, apart from 
agricultural progress which is inevitable, we see that industrialisation becomes 
essential in all its phases, heavy industry, middle industry, small industry, cottage 
industry, whatever you may like to call it. Industrialisation inevitably depends 
on certain basic factors out of which industry has grown in other countries — 
steel and coal and such like things. There is no industrialisation without enough 
steel, without enough coal. And you can have no rapid industrialisation without 
building machines yourselves. We come back to these basic things. Now, these 
things do not immediately produce results. They do not produce consumer 
goods which the people want but they produce the machine and the apparatus 
to produce those goods that the people want. Therefore, we have to concentrate 
on heavy industry, on steel, on coal, on machine building, and we have to 
concentrate in completely different sense. In the modem world on atomic 
energy as I said on electronics, the modem world becomes more and more 
electronically minded. I wonder, how many of you, ladies and gentlemen here, 
have much conception of electronics. 

So, we are entering a new world not only in the physical sense of a Lunik 
going to the moon or some rocket going to the moon. We are entering completely 
a new world of intellect and thinking. We may be on the verge of all kinds of 
new discoveries or new disasters whichever way you like to look at it and for 
us to think in the old way is to stagnate. Now I am not going to enter into 
discussion about planning except that having kept those objectives in view, we 
try to the best of our ability in consultation with as many people as we can to 
come to some decisions about the perspective that we have, the perspective 
for the next ten, fifteen or even twenty years — not a rigid perspective, a flexible 
one, and at the same time a more precise plan for the next few years say five. 
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There is no virtue in five years and there is no rigidity even about those five 
years. But, one has to plan in order to proceed methodically and not just leave 
things to chance. I have never heard of anyone suggesting that, let us say, 
there is a war, it should be an unplanned war. I have never heard of anybody 
suggesting that carrying on of a war should be left to the Forum of Free 
Enterprise. There would [not] be much of the freedom left if [we are] to 
consult it. Free enterprise is a very fine thing. The individual must have 
enterprise, must have capacity. I dislike the regimented individual. I want the 
adventurous quality of the human being and all that. So it is not enterprise that 
one is against. There should be full field for it, but as far as I can see this 
conception of free enterprise is a conception of completely unfree enterprise. 
Very often words are used in an amazing sense today. It means today free 
enterprise, the creation of monopolies — which prevents others from progressing 
unless they come under the shadow of that monopoly. The monopoly may be 
good or bad, may do good in some ways, I admit that, but it encourages 
something the very opposite of free enterprise. That is, what is called, free 
enterprise today. It is extraordinary to me. I want the real type of free enterprise. 
May I remind you that even in our Constitution of India, it is laid down among 
the objectives and ideals we aim at, that we shall not encourage monopoly. You 
must remember always that. This is a common matter, common thing which is 
not confined to socialistic thought. Even modem capitalistic thought is opposed 
to monopolies, more or less in different countries, so that these words have no 
meaning to me. I want enterprise, I want the enterprise of the individual who 
tries to climb up Everest. I want the enterprise of a man, who risks his life and 
who has full capacity of growth, mentally and otherwise. I want that freedom 
because I do believe in the freedom of the individual. But what is, in a wrong 
way, called free enterprise today, ultimately leads to the lack of free enterprise. 
It leads inevitably to the growth of monopolies, and a monopoly inevitably 
leads to a restriction of the spirit of enterprise of individual except the few. 
That has to be remembered. Therefore, our clear thinking is affected by these 
words whether it is some slogan of the communist or some slogan of free 
enterprise. They are both divorced of thought and they are only meant to appeal 
to some sub-conscious emotion in us. We talk about the public sector and the 
private sector. If we have to have planning, obviously the activities of the 
public and the private sector must fit in with the broad plan you have. I do not 
say that you should ticket and docket everything, but it must fit in. Otherwise 
there is no planning if they pull in different ways. Now, in India, particularly 
today, there is need for every effort everywhere to be directed to our growth, 
to production etc. One should encourage not only the public effort but also the 
private effort. There is a vast field for private effort. After all the public effort 
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OPEN COMPETITION 



(From The Times of India, 6 April 1960, p. 1) 


necessarily has to be limited in scope, but it may, and it does I hope, control the 
strategic points of the economy. Look at land. Land of course is all private and 
it is going to be private, whether it is cooperative or not; it is a private sector. 
Look at this vast field of industry. My mind straggers at the vastness of it, and 
what can be done in this respect in the shape of middling industries, small 
industries. Millions and millions of enterprises should grow up in India. There 
is all that field. The controversy comes in, you must remember, over a very 
few selected items of big industry. That is where a kind of controversy comes 
in. Even there private enterprise or the private sector has some play, it may 
have more play. But I want you to realise how small, though very important, is 
the area of controversy. Why does not the private sector take charge of a 
million small enterprises in India, I want to know. Why does it not? One million 
or ten million, if you like middling enterprises, small enterprises — there is the 
field open to it No, but it wants, sometimes, particularly some major enterprises, 
no only because it is major but presumably because it brings economic power 
in its train. Now that is a question for us to consider. Even though I may be 
Prime Minister, I do not believe in too much centralisation. Essentially I believe 
in decentralisation, of political power as well as economic power. I know, that 
in the modem world there has inevitably to be centralisation to a large extent. 
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and this is the problem of the modem world, to how to have the essential 
quantum of centralisation and yet preserve individual freedom. That is a big 
problem, I do not know how it will be solved. Anyhow I am all for 
decentralisation, and that is why I have welcomed it — this process of 
decentralisation in our rural areas beginning with Rajasthan and Andhra Pradesh, 
where gradually all developmental activities are being handed over to the 
panchayats and the panchayat samitis and the zila parishads, ultimately all 
developmental activities. I think this is one of the bravest things that has been 
done in recent years, and even in the last six or eight months it has shown good 
results. I want it for the whole of India. So, I am all in favour of decentralisation. 
But of course a measure of centralisation becomes essential, whether it is a 
Central Government, whether it is a Central Supreme Court of India, whether 
there is a Central Army, these things are essential. One has to do it. There is the 
Central Planning Commission to a large extent. But essentially I believe in 
decentralisation, and not in the concentration of economic power in a few 
hands. Again, we come back to monopolies. That is the question before us. It 
is not a question of individuals and others, but a basic approach to things. 

One thing I noticed in the President’s address — he referred somewhat 
slightingly, I thought — to the “so-called cooperatives.” What he meant by it, I 
do not know. Why a cooperative should be “so-called”, I do not know. Of 
course, there may be bogus cooperatives — that is a different matter — just like 
there may be bogus industries which are often to be found. But we do not 
normally refer to industry as the “so-called” industry because there may be 
bogus industries. We do not refer normally to the average member, I hope, of 
this Federation as a bogus industrialist because some of them might be. I do 
not understand that. Take cooperatives. On the ideological basis, let us begin 
with that. It seems to me obviously good for work to be done cooperatively. 
You can apply that to the international plane, national plane or any other plane, 
or industrial plane. It is good. That is a right way for humanity to progress. 
You may say that people are not ready for it or people are too selfish for it but 
we must accept that as an ideal, and in fact in every country whether it is 
capitalist or co mmunis t or socialist cooperation is an accepted ideal of working. 
It does, it functions in a very big way through all these countries. Why people 
get alarmed about it in India, has always been a matter of wonder to me. They 
say “well, cooperation will lead to communism.” If you once admit, that 
cooperation which is a very good thing leads to communism, it is a strange 
argument, and strange conclusion of the argument. Where does non-cooperation 
lead to, I should like to know. What does it lead to? Does it lead to anywhere at 
all? (Someone from the audience: What has non-cooperation led to?) That non- 
cooperation was against a foreigner and there was the most intense cooperation 
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within India amongst ourselves. I wish we could see that cooperation in India 
today amongst ourselves. The whole conception is I submit based on so much 
confusion of thought and vague fears and imaginings that I just cannot grasp 
it. Cooperative working need not always come of course. It does not mean that 
everything should be cooperative, there may be industries which are so small 
where the question of cooperation does not arises. Let them function. But the 
question arose in regard to agriculture. You may remember — or you may not — 
that the Royal Agricultural Commission appointed by the thirties by the British 
Government in India came to the conclusion — it consisted of a number of 
English experts plus a few Indians — that there is no future for Indian agriculture 
except through cooperation. There was no argument in those days. They came 
to that conclusion. Now, when I am using the word cooperation, 1 don’t 
suppose those people were thinking in terms of joint cultivation. I know that, I 
admit that, but they said there was no future for Indian agriculture except in 
terms of cooperation. Those people who were not socialists or communists; 
they were conservative British people, conservative Indian people, who said 
that because there is no argument. 

Therefore, we have to come to the conclusions, inevitably, and there is no 
other escape from it, and I am talking about what is called service cooperatives 
for the present — that cooperation is the right way and the only way for Indian 
agriculture. It is not to be imposed upon them, not everywhere. It all depends, 
because our basic approach to agriculture is the approach of the peasant-farmer, 
a peasant-farmer cooperating with farmers, in the village, in a larger group, in 
service cooperatives, as they do elsewhere in the rest of the world. That is the 
basic approach. I really would like you to understand, because I can often 
understand even the other person’s viewpoint. I should like to understand, to 
have some glimmering of understanding, how any person in India, that is, can 
object to this ideal of peasant-farmers in India, that is, land to go to the cultivators, 
to the peasant, and those farmers having service cooperatives. That is not an 
arguable point. Then comes the next point of whether there should be joint 
cultivation or not. That, I admit, may be an arguable point, and therefore we 
have said that this is a thing, which we approve of as an ideal, but it depends on 
so many circumstances, first of all of course on the willingness of the people. 
Apart from that, it may be that in some conditions it is feasible, in some others 
it is not; there is neither any compulsion nor any rigid approach to the problem. 
Why then should one talk about what is called joint cultivation, for the simple 
reason, not as a high principle to be adopted everywhere, but in a country 
where the holdings are very small, as a rule — one acre or two acres, I do not 
know — but the great majority, eighty per cent or ninety per cent, I forget what 
the figure is, are these very, very small holdings. Now a person owing an acre 
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or an acre and a half, in some cases it is less than an acre, he cannot adopt any 
new devices, modem devices, since he is too weak economically and otherwise, 
but joining together with fifty or hundred others in his villages, he is in a much 
stronger position. He owns his land; nobody takes away his land from him. His 
share of the produce is given to him, his share of the work he does, is given to 
him. He loses nothing. He gains as always, strength from cooperating. But 
that, as I may say, is something which may be feasible somewhere, may not be 
feasible everywhere — it is not a universal thing. It may be feasible, let us say, 
for the wheat-growers; it may not be feasible for paddy-growers. These things 
can be looked at from a pragmatic point of view, what is feasible and what is 
agreeable. Why then all this shouting? I submit with all deference, that it has no 
relation to the reality. These are just slogans that we have learnt and that have 
been raised in authoritarian countries, to befog the mind. Whether the 
authoritarianism is of the communist kind or of the fascist kind, both are 
authoritarian. And sometimes I am apt to think that some people, who talk so 
much about democracy, really at the back of their minds would probably approve 
of some form of fascist authoritarianism. However, these are the problems 
before us and, as I said, we have to approach them pragmatically, with clear 
thinking, and without merely shouting at each other. They are difficult problems, 
as the problems of 400 million people must necessarily be, of the 400 million 
people living at a time of intense change all over the world, scientific change 
and all the other changes. I think we are fortunate in living at a time of such 
tremendous change, and we have to adapt ourselves to this change maintaining 
our roots in this country. 

(b) Co mmuni ty Development and Social Welfare 

101. To Roda Mistry: Women’s Employment 3 

March 28, 1960 

Dear Shrimati Mistry, 4 

I have seen your letter of March 2 1 st and the report of the Women’s Employment 
Scheme Industrial Cooperative Centre which you have sent for me. I am glad 

3. Letter. 

4. Roda Mistry (b. 1928); (wife of H.P. Mistry), Member, Andhra Pradesh Legislative 
Assembly, 1959-67, and Andhra Pradesh Legislative Council, 1968-80; Minister, 
Government of Andhra Pradesh, 1968-7 1 and 1978-80; General Secretary, APCC (I), 
1977; Member, Rajya Sabha, 1980-86. President, Women’s Employment Scheme, 
Secunderabad, at this time. 
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to learn from this report of the various activities that your Centre is taking up in 
order to give employment to women. I wish you success in your work. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


102. To Morarji Desai: Taxing Cooperatives 5 


My dear Moraiji, 


April 2, 1960 


I mentioned to you the memoranda that Professor Gadgil 6 gave me yesterday 
about the taxation on Cooperative institutions. 7 1 am also getting other papers, 
telegrams, etc. One from Salem is enclosed. 


THE ENDURANCE TEST 



Every means of raising resources for the next plan will be exploited, 

says a report 
[On left: Morarji Desai] 

(From Shankar s Weekly. 27 March 1960. p. 17) 


5. Letter to the Union Minister of Finance. File No. 37(95 VGO-PMS. Also available in JN 
Collection. 

6. D.R. Gadgil, Director, Gokhle Institute of Politics and Economics. Poona. 

Budget proposals for income tax on cooperatives. 
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S. K. Dey 8 has sent me a copy of the note which I believe he has sent you 
and the Finance Ministry about the possible consequences of taxing cooperative 
institutions as proposed. All this does deserve careful consideration, both from 
the practical point of view as well as the psychological. It would be unfortunate 
if, while we talk so much in terms of Cooperatives, we should produce an 
atmosphere opposed to them. You will no doubt have all these matters fully 
examined. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


103. To S.K. Dey: Community Development Important 9 

8th April, 1960 

My dear Dey, 

Your letter of 7th April. 10 No one doubts the importance of community 
development and cooperation movement and I hope we shall be able to help 
you to the utmost of our capacity. There is no need to get excited about it. That 
does not help. 

I wanted to see you and have a talk but this has not been possible and I am 
going away tomorrow to Maharashtra. When I come back, I hope to see you. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. Nehru 


8. Union Minister of State for Community Development and Cooperation. 

9. Letter. File No. 17(28)/59-62-PMS. 

10. Extracts available, see Appendix 23. 
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(c) Food and Agriculture 

104. To Bhai Fateh Jang Singh: Land Ceilings 11 

March 26, 1960 

Dear Bhai Fateh Jang Singh, 12 

I have your letter of March 25. I would gladly have met you, but I am too 
heavily occupied and soon President Nasser is coming here. 

So far as the principle of land ceilings is concerned, I think that considering 
every aspect it is a right principle in conditions in India at present. But, of 
course, the manner of giving effect to it has to be considered separately in each 
case. 

I hope you do not mind my sending your letter to the Chief Minister of the 
Punjab. I am doing this. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


105. To Partap Singh Kairon: Land Ceilings 13 


My dear Partap Singh, 


March 26, 1960 


I enclose a letter I have received. There is only one thing in this letter which 
has induced me to send it to you. I am quite convinced about the ceiling on 
land, but the implementation of that without proper machinery may create 
trouble and that land may not be cultivated. As this point seemed to me deserving 
of consideration, I thought I had better send this letter on to you. 


Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


1 1 . Letter to a resident of Ambala. 

12. Former Punjab MLA. 

13. Letter. 
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106. To Partap Singh Kairon: Powdered Dry Leaf 
Manure 14 

April 2, 1960 

My dear Partap Singh, 

Your letter of March 31 about the use of dry leaves as a source of manure. 15 1 
know very well that dry leaves have been used for a long time by putting them 
in pits, etc. Green manure is most important and should be encouraged. But 
what I wrote to you was something different. Dry leaves can be kept in a 
powdered condition and used with water. This has a special quality of lessening 
alkalinity which green manure has not got. That is why I drew your attention 
to this. 16 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


107. To V.T. Krishnamachari: Land Ceiling for 
Sugar Factories 17 

2nd April, 1960 

My dear VT, 

You will remember my sending you a letter from Kamaraj about the question of 
land ceiling being applied to sugar factories. I have now received a reminder 
from Subramaniam saying that the Bill is being introduced in the Assembly on 
the 6th of April and they want an immediate reply from us in order to finalise 
the Bill. 

I think that in such matters we should give freedom to the States. We may 
advise them, of course, if we think proper. But if they are keen on any course 


14. Letter. File No. 3 1773/58-7 1-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

1 5 . Kairon had written: “Thus the suggestion that the dry leaves should be collected, powdered 
and applied to alkaline soils for reclamation purposes is a good one and should be 
adopted wherever possible but more economical and practicable way of reclaiming such 
soils is by growing green-manuring crops in the fiels themselves. In large tracts affected 
by kallar, the tree growth is stunted and vegetation is scarce.” 

16. See also SWJN/SS/58/ Appendix 57. 

17. Letter to the Deputy Chairman, Planning Commission. File No. 17(96)/56-61-PMS. 
Also available in JN Collection. 
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of action, they should be allowed to go ahead with it. Otherwise, there is 
friction and any policy we recommend is not seriously implemented. 

I suggest you write directly to Kamaraj or Subramaniam. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


108. To C. Subramaniam: Land Ceiling for 
Sugar Factories 18 

2nd April, 1960 

My dear Subramaniam, 

Your letter of April 1 st in regard to the question of land ceiling being applied to 
sugar factories. When I received Kamaraj ’s letter on the subject, I immediately 
forwarded it to the Deputy Chairman, Planning Commission. I thought that he 
would be writing to you. I am again referring the matter to him. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


109. To Kailas Nath Katju: Land Ceiling 19 

April 5, 1960 

My dear Kailas Nath, 

I have today received a letter from Rameshwardayal Totla, one of your MLAs, 
about your Land Reform Bill fixing ceilings on land holdings. Obviously, I 
cannot interfere and I have no wish to interfere in this matter at this stage. But 
I thought I might send this letter on to you because some of the points he has 
made appear to deserve consideration. I am, therefore, enclosing that letter. 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


18. Letter. 

19. Letter. 
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110. To Rameshwardayal Totla: Land Ceiling 20 

April 5. 1960 

My dear Rameshwardayalji, 

I have received your letter without date today. This deals with the Land Reform 
Bill for the fixing of ceilings. You have yourself appreciated that it will be very 
difficult and hardly possible for me to interfere in a Bill of this kind at this 
stage. All I can do is to send on your letter to the Chief Minister, which I am 
doing. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlai Nehru] 

111. To Chaudhary Ishrat Ali: Farm Credit 21 

April 6, 1960 

Dear Ch. Ishrat Ali, 

Thank you for your letter of the 4th April. 

I suppose everybody knows and realises that our farmers need credit more 
than anything else. Perhaps enough was not done in this respect for some time 
past. But lately a great deal has been done and indeed I agree that more should 
be done. I do not remember the figures, but I think that the figures given for 
credit to farmers have shot up tremendously. The main purpose of our Reserve 
Bank and the State Bank, apart from other agencies, is to give that credit. 
Previously there were some difficulties in dealing with individual small farmers. 
We are trying to overcome them. But the best way to do so is obviously through 
cooperatives. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlai Nehru] 


20. Letter to Totla, Congress MLA, Madhya Pradesh. 

2 1 . Letter to a resident of Lucknow. 
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(d) Industry 

112. To S.T. Raja: You are Doing a Good Job 22 

April 1, 1960 

Dear Raja, 23 

I understand that you are expecting a letter from me. I am, therefore, writing 
to you to inform you that I have a high opinion of the work you have done in 
Hindustan Antibiotics and the progress that has been made there since you took 
over charge. This is not only my personal opinion, but the opinion of our 
Government. It is for this reason that I asked you to continue there when you 
came to see me a few days ago and I was glad that you agreed to do so. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


113. To Swaran Singh: iron and Steel Output 
Projections 24 

April 1, 1960 

My dear Swaran Singh, 

This afternoon we had a meeting of the MPs Informal Committee on Planning. 
A paper had been circulated on industrial and mineral development in the Third 
Plan. In this paper something was said about iron and steel and coal, etc. 
Probably you have not seen this paper. So I am sending it to you. 

There was a good deal of discussion on steel. First of all, we were asked 
why the target of ten million tons for the Third Plan had been whittled down to 
8.8 million. The answer given was that that target remained and there was no 
desire to lower it, and further that Bokaro would be in the public sector. It was 


22. Letter. File No. 17/272/57-64-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

23. (1914-1972); Dewan of Jawhar, Janjira and Akkalkot States in Maharashtra, 1942-46; 
Director, Food and Civil Supplies, Deccan States, Kolhapur Residency, 1946-47; 
Administrator, Tubewell Projects, Ministry of Agriculture, 1953-56; Managing Director, 
Hindustan Antibiotics Ltd, Pimpri, 1957-62; General Manager, Rourkela Steel Plant, 
1962-64; Managing Director, National Coal Development Corporation Ltd., 1964-67. 

24. Letter to the Union Minister of Steel, Mines and Fuel. File No. 17(324)/58-61-PMS. 
Also available in JN Collection. 
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hoped that Bokaro would start producing to some extent by the end of the 
Third Plan. 

A number of other points were also raised. The future expansion of Bhilai 
had been stated in some paper as 1.8 million tons. My own recollection was 
that we had accepted the figure of 2.5 million tons expansion in the Third Plan. 

The question of time lag in iron and steel production was discussed. This 
was in connection with the Second Plan. We were asked that a paper should be 
prepared on this question giving an objective analysis of various factors which 
had delayed production in the Second Plan. 

From this it was argued that our estimates for the future of steel production 
may not be realistic and we would not be able to achieve them. 

I agree that a paper might be prepared by the Iron & Steel Ministry. I 
further suggested that a meeting of this MPs Committee might be held at which 
you could be present and we could discuss this matter with them. The date is 
to be fixed, subject to your convenience, on the 15th or 16th April at 5 P.M. I 
shall not be there then as I am going out of Delhi on those days. That will not 
matter. I suggest that you fix this date as convenient to you and inform the 
Planning Commission about it. Also you might have a paper prepared as 
suggested. 

At this meeting the questions to be considered will be iron & steel and 
coal. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


114. To the All India Manufacturers’ Organisation 25 

Mr. President 26 and friends, 

It is very good of you to invite me to your annual sessions every year. I welcome 
this opportunity even more than my going to many other functions because we 
talk a great deal and rightly about our very big enterprises; perhaps we don’t 
talk quite enough about that wide network of middle industries and small 
industries that are so essential for a nation’s growth. The big enterprises are 
necessary of course because out of them flow the small ones. That is true that 

25. Speech inaugurating the annual conference of the All India Manufacturers’ Organisation, 
New Delhi, 3 April 1960. AIR tapes, NMML. 

26. N.D. Sahukar. 
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is the base, without that one cannot go ahead, and we have been laying, therefore, 
stress on the big things because otherwise our future progress will be slow. 
But we must always remember, that if this country is to be industrialised, there 
must be hundreds and hundreds of thousands of smaller industries growing up 
all over the country. 

You please stop this thing. I am sorry I am getting a very cold blast from 
this cooling apparatus which I dislike intensely. 

First of all, I should like to add my tribute to the President, to Shri 
Visvesvaraya, who happily we have still with us and who is now approaching 
the completion of his 100 years. 27 And we look forward to celebrating this 
event in a few months’ time. In Shri Visvesvaraya’s message which was read 
out to you, he expressed his disappointment at the rate of educational progress, 
especially technical education. Perhaps, if I may say so with all respect, the 
figures he had in mind are out of date. They are not present day figures. He 
said something about 80% illiteracy and about technical education also being 
very backward. Well, undoubtedly we want both general education and technical 
education to go ahead faster and faster. But the amount of success that we 
have achieved is very considerable and I am, therefore, sorry that Shri 
Visvesvaraya had in mind some old figures or statistics which are not applicable 
today. I cannot give you the present day figures of literacy or of the number of 
people that are being educated in schools and colleges. But they are very 
considerable. In fact, the problem that troubles us, at any rate, is not so much 
the quantitative one but the qualitative one. Quantity grows and will no doubt 
grow as it should. I don’t know but I imagine that probably in our schools and 
colleges today the numbers concerned are anything from forty-two to forty- 
five millions, which is a substantial figure, larger than the population of most 
countries. And it is increasing at a rapid pace and the proportion of technical 
education is also becoming bigger and bigger. I will suggest to the Planning 
Commission or the Ministry of Education to take the public more into their 
confidence about this rate of growth of education giving them figures which 
an ordinary person can understand. How many people? Because when you talk 
about literacy naturally every percentage has to deal with four hundred million 
people. Now, the fact of the matter is that of the school going age in India, a 
very large proportion is going to school. It is not twenty per cent, it is not forty 
per cent, it is much more — fifty per cent and more than that. Probably I don’t 
exactly remember the figure. It is going up and up. It is rather difficult to 


27. M. Visvesvaraya, the founder-President of the All India Manufacturers’ Organisation, 
turned 100 on 15 September 1960. 
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tackle the older generation of the mass of our village people although we try to 
tackle them; but the new generation that is growing up is going for school 
education, and I am talking of the villages, not of the towns, and this will go on 
increasing. 

We are very conscious of the need of technical education. There again, I 
don’t know how many of you have seen certain reports, certain figures, etc. 
about the rate of progress of ours, let us say, of engineers, rate of production 
of our engineers, if I may use the word. We should like it to be greater, but 
nevertheless it is very substantial and people are surprised to see it. People 
don’t know what is happening in this country, that is the difficulty, and oddly 
enough, the people who know least of what is happening in this country are the 
people of this country. Foreigners, at any rate those who take interest, apparently 
know more about what is happening in this country, than many people who 
write long articles in the newspapers. 

The other day a very eminent foreigner who came here mentioned to me 
that one of the things that surprised him most in India was the attitude he found 
among many people whom he met, of not only self-criticism, which is always 
good, but self-condemnation and self-deprecation and generally putting on a 
very lackadaisical attitude about things in India. He said the impression he had 
gathered from his study outside or inside India was completely different . 28 

Now, I am not quoting a foreigner’s instance because he is a foreigner. 
Not that but it is an interesting fact that just when the outer world has begun to 
realise, and realise with some shock or surprise, what India has achieved in the 
last few years and what she is achieving today and what she is bent on achieving 
tomorrow, just at this time some of our people are so out of touch with events 
in India, with what is happening in India, with our objectives in India, that 
becoming their lot, the lot of this country and generally trying to create an 
atmosphere of misery and sorrow; just at a time when every man’s effort 
should be directed to creating an atmosphere of hope, of strength, of self- 
reliance. Rather extraordinary is this, and rather unique I should say, because 
most countries take pride in their achievements and our country, many of our 
people, seem to delight in insisting that we do not achieve. 

Well, you have Mr President in your address referred to various matters in 
a spirit of friendly and cooperative criticism, which I welcome, because we 
want to be critical. It is bad to be complacent, it is equally bad of course, to 
lose all sense of perspective and live only in this miasma of self-deprecation. 
Much that you have said in your address probably most of us will agree with, 

28. Paul H. Appleby also said it in his report; see SWJN/SS/35/p. 586. 
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certainly I will agree, not with everything that you have said, but with your 
broad approach there is a great deal of agreement. Nobody can deny the 
importance of agriculture, or the importance of industry, they are basic. And 
whether it is industry or agriculture there is one always, we have always to 
guard against one danger that is following the easy path of getting things from 
abroad, imports. Obviously we require imports, and where we require them, 
we have to get them. But that is the easy path of ordering something by telegram 
or letter instead of making it yourself. I think that, and you have pointed that 
out in your address, Mr President, there are many things that we can produce 
in this country, if we are pressed to do so under the compulsion of events. 
Indeed, in the last two years or three years since this foreign exchange crisis 
came upon us, we were compelled to produce many things which we could 
not get and we did produce them for the good of the country, and our people. 
[Applause] And therefore, I think, we can produce many other things, because 
you have referred to the fact that many industries here, small and middling, had 
to lower their production, they could not do as much as they would have done, 
because of restrictions on imports. Well, it may be that some imports were 
essential. But I am convinced that by and large it is good for this compulsion to 
make us produce things ourselves. 

For the last, after all, for the last hundred years or more, we suffered 
under various restrictions, governmental, British governmental and all that; and 
we developed a mentality more specially in governmental circles, but also outside, 
of getting things, or importing machinery. And we built up a very big railway 
system in India which is over a hundred years old. But the whole policy 
underlying this system was to import everything that was important, not to 
make it here, which is absurd. In a hundred years, you could make anything. It 
was only under stress of war conditions, slightly, the First World War, more 
so, the Second World War, when these policies had to be varied against the 
wishes of the then government and things began to be produced in India under 
that stress. Otherwise, it was a governmental policy to get things from abroad 
and it was so much easier to send an order than to take the trouble to make a 
thing yourself. It is only in the last dozen years or so really that our railways 
have made progress in producing things in a big way, I mean, which they are 
doing. Yet even now, I find in our general apparatus, not railways only, that 
that old idea is lingering, which it is easier to fit something and the thing, that is 
made outside, may be better too. Well, I do not accept that. 

Take another thing, take defence. In the old days, practically everything 
that our defence services required was very important, was obtained from 
abroad, chiefly from the United Kingdom. It was the normal course. In fact, 
our ordnance factories were not encouraged to make things which they might 
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have made. Again, it was during the First World War and later the Second 
World War that under compulsion of events, the ordnance factories had to 
make things because they could not get them from abroad. The routes were 
not opened. [...] It was again in the last few years, ten years or so, that our 
defence factories have expanded, ordnance factories, and we have built up an 
absolutely first rate Defence Science Organisation, comparable to any of its 
size and we are expanding and utilising even our present equipment and our 
present technical personnel in the service to great advantage. It is unused, it is 
wasted partly. People do not realise fully, I think, how much unused equipment 
and trained manpower there is in India. They are beginning to realise how 
much untrained material of manpower is wasted in India; that of course, there 
is so much in India which we can use. There is the masses of people which are 
just untrained manpower, which gradually you can train and improve but which 
you can use as untrained manpower, sometimes often enough. But then I am 
referring more specially to the trained manpower and equipment that we have 
spread out in India, whether it is in the railways or defence or in other major 
governmental factories or in private enterprise. There is plenty of it and we do 
not use it to the utmost, use it a little, not as fully as we can. Now, that is a 
great waste. Therefore, we have insisted, say in our defence, say in our railways 
or anywhere, that what we have got should be used to the utmost. 

Some criticism has been made, sometimes, oh! this is not the function of 
defence industry or the public sector. That is a very odd criticism, everything 
that the public sector can do is its domain. Let us understand that. It is quite 
absurd for me to have a machine and not use it for production, because somebody 
does not like the idea. That aspect of the private sector approach does more 
harm to the private sector than anything. This kind of acquisitive action, this 
kind of frog in the well aspect — nobody should touch it only we can do it — do 
it by all means, if you can do it better. You have all the chance in the world but 
you will have to be pretty quick on your feet to catch up with others who are 
fast. I want, as much open competition between the public sector and the 
private sector as possible [applause] because I think that that will be good for 
both, both will have to keep on their toes, both will have to show results, both 
will have to see how they can produce efficiently, rapidly and cheaply. That is 
what I want. I want an element of competition, friendly rivalry between the 
two. The fact is that we have such an enormous domain of work to do that it 
seems to me quite absurd for this kind of approach of rivalry, approach of 
haggling and niggling at each other. I don’t understand that. So far as the most 
of the industries that your organisation represents, those industries by and 
large cover such a vast field that there is no end to it — and all that vast field is 
as I said, by and large a field for the private sector, for private enterprise, these 
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middling industries and small industries — and I am quite convinced that this 
requires encouragement and help in every way. 

In encouragement and help how should that be given by government, of 
course, cases differ. But there is far too much reliance on money being poured 
out from government coffers to private industry. How does it remain private 
industry if it is run largely by government funds? It is astonishing that every 
virtue of private enterprise is lost sight of when too much government help is 
required. It should be helped I have no doubt, facilities should be given, credits 
created, all kind of things. But it has to be remembered that it cannot be nursed 
too much, otherwise it loses virtue. Anyway I do think that it is our business to 
create conditions for the rapid spread of middle and small industries all over 
India. 

In the President’s address, I think there was a reference to Ludhiana. Now 
here, Ludhiana is a place which is an example of the growth of middling industry 
in a very big way, in a very satisfactory way, chiefly because of the enterprise 
and ability of the people running it. That can happen anywhere in India and 
facilities should be provided. Now, I find again, and here I am slightly criticising 
some of our semi-govemmental agencies, that even the aid we give, or the 
institutions that we have created for aid, are drawn too much towards aiding 
the big shows and a little less the smaller shows. Somehow, even the money 
we set aside for aiding middle industry and small industry gradually drifts in to 
some big thing. The small thing remains well, either unaided or rather in the 
background. This has all surprised me that the very purpose for which we 
started those organisations is not completely fulfilled and the big thing may be 
good. I am not criticising that, but the whole purpose of governmental aid is to 
develop the middle industries, the small industries, to help private enterprise in 
those fields by loans, credits etc. Now, if all the money available and most of it 
is taken in large chunks to some big scheme, well, it comes in the way of that 
basic approach. Again, I say I am not criticising, the big scheme may be very 
good, it may be deserving of help, but I am merely saying that those, that 
particular approach of government, was meant for the middle to helping private 
enterprise in these smaller sectors. 

So again, we hear a great deal and quite rightly about a balanced and 
integrated approach in India, balanced territorially, that is there is always a 
tendency for the industrialised cities to become bigger and bigger, more and 
more industries, for the industrialised areas also to get more and more of industry 
there because some facilities are there, and it is easier to take advantage of 
them. People like the easy path, they don’t look ahead a little. Any person, any 
industrialist looking a little ahead, would I imagine, would like to start in a 
relatively newer field, not be restricted by the cities of Bombay and Calcutta 
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and such like things. It may be easier to begin with and you get this and that. 
But it is not easy in the long run nor better, if the thing is at all ahead. And 
therefore, I am insofar as possible for the discouragement of the starting of 
fresh industries in great cities in India. Let them spread out, let them go to new 
places, let them even go to the middle of an agricultural area. Of course, some 
things are essential. Electric power is essential. You cannot do without it and 
other things are essential; but even the essential things are more essential for 
the really big enterprises than for the middling one. The middling one can grow 
up almost anywhere subject to electric power, etc. So, I do think that from this 
point of view of spreading out our industry, this fact should be borne in mind; 
also from the point of view of not increasing the gap between our rural areas 
and our cities. 

One of the most terrible things in India is a difference between the city and 
the village. There will never be any balanced economy in India from any point 
of view and more specially the psychological point of view if this vast difference 
remains. And if people go on being attracted from the village to the cities, the 
bright people come, they do no good to the cities. They may be unemployed 
here but they do a lot of harm to the village from which they come away. All 
the bright people leaving the second rate people in the villages. This has to be 
stopped; this can only be stopped by the village coming up, coming up in 
various ways, agriculturally and otherwise. That is one of the reasons why we 
have laid stress on cooperatives in villages, immediately a cooperative works 
efficiently and gives a different tone to the whole place there. But I am particularly 
referring now to industries, small industries being started in rural areas. And 
they will have plenty of scope for growth there and not many of the inhibitions 
that they might have difficulties and costs etc. and town land is expensive, 
everything is expensive in the towns. 

Now, there is one thing may I express, I think the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee referred to this organisation starting an “Industrial Information 
Bureau” for new aspirants. I think that is an excellent idea and I should like to 
congratulate you upon it. And I am sure, that in this government will cooperate 
and give every help. In fact such information bureaus should really not exist in 
one place in India but in many places. 

Right at the beginning of your address, Mr President, you referred to your 
having this organisation having pleaded for a planned approach to these problems 
for the last twenty years. I am glad, you reminded us of that. You may remember 
that it is more than twenty years ago, that the National Planning Committee 
was formed, and was it in 1939 or 1938, 1 think at the end of second half of 
1938 the National Planning Committee was formed; of course before that there 
had been talk of planning and discussion and all that, but anyhow the first 
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organised attempt was made in 1938. It was an old committee, sponsored non- 
officially by the Indian National Congress but consisting of many official 
elements; well, at that time it was provincial autonomy, people came as Ministers, 
and also a number of experts whom those provincial governments allowed us 
to have. That National Planning Committee functioned rather in the air naturally, 
and soon after it got entangled, it got affected rather, by the war that came, to 
the Second World War, and many of us connected with the Committee were 
imprisoned and other things happened. It never finished its labours although I 
believe it produced about twenty or thirty volumes of sub-committee reports. 29 
One element about planning which is very impressive is the quantity of literature 
that it produces. So this was my first experience of the National Planning 
Committee. 

My subsequent and much greater experience has been about our Planning 
Commission which has produced most excellent papers on innumerable topics 
in uncounted numbers. That is inevitable of course, although it has drawn it 
back because you rather sink under the weight of all these papers. But it 
represents the constant effort at approaching these problems in a well thought- 
out intelligent way. You may be right, you may be wrong, it is immaterial 
because ultimately by discussion you weed out the wrong, and by experience. 
There can be no other way except the planned approach to any problem whatever 
the problem may be. It means the intelligent approach. To say that planning is 
not necessary is to say that intelligence is not necessary; that I hope no member 
of your organisation is prepared to say. 

And now when we plan, and we are on the eve of the Third Plan, and we 
are busy now with the first draft which may perhaps with this first tentative 
draft see the light of day in a couple of months or so, I cannot say precisely, 
but thereabouts. It will be published for criticism, for discussion in Parliament, 
and after some months all the criticisms would be considered and a more final 
draft prepared. Even that final draft will not be final — as it is called, will always 
be a flexible draft because rigidity in such matters is bad. We have to adapt it to 
changing circumstances and the like. 

Now, in this approach towards the Third Plan, what you have said in your 
Presidential Address, many of the things you have said I agree with, we agree 
with, that is, it has to be inevitably planned on a much bigger scale than 


29. Set up by the Congress President, Subhas Bose, in October 1938, with Nehni as its 
chairman, the National Planning Committee appointed twenty-nine sub-committees to 
make detailed investigation and submit their reports in about a year’s time. See SWJN/FS/ 
9/pp. 367-402. 
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previously, it has to lay stress on agriculture, it has to lay stress on certain 
basic things on which all industrial plan depends — steel and coal and machine 
building, and oil, and of course power, and if I may add something else, technical 
education. These are the basis on which you build and you cannot build a 
superstructure without it. If you can put up some textile mill here and there it 
may do a little good. It is of no consequence to me wherever you want, a few 
textile mills or not, from any basic point of view. It may be of local consequence 
because it does not produce anything but a consumer good which is necessary 
no doubt, but not in that basic way. If the base is there, the textile mill will 
come if you want them at a moment’s notice. And machine building, therefore, 
becomes important. Oil is something the importance of which everyone 
recognises and something which is supposed to be a bit of gamble, in the 
exploration for oil. Fortunately, if it is a gamble it is a gamble which is succeeding 
in India; I cannot say in what measure the success will come, but there is no 
doubt that it is succeeding in some measure. And only today or was it yesterday 
you might have read, a fresh strike of oil at Cambay, a new well. In fact round 
about this time tomorrow I shall be looking at it in Cambay . 30 And I am going 
soon now immediately after this Conference to Rajkot 31 and from there to 
Cambay tomorrow morning. 

So, all these things are basic things. But the most basic of all, after all, is 
the quality of the human being and when I say quality I refer of course to the 
training we give him, the technical training etc. but I refer even more to 
something, even more basic than the actual technical training you give. India 
will progress ultimately as every country does by the quality of these people, 
basic quality, not merely the quality which you get in a polytechnic, although 
that is important. But the basic character, hard work, ability of a people. A 
country progresses by that, not by numbers, not by shouting. If India has that, 
as I believe it has, it will progress. I believe not today but from many many 
years. I have felt convinced of the quality of the Indian people not only by 
bright examples but by my experience of the solid Indian peasant, [applause] 
and the artisan and you know how freely he works. You know that the artisan 
if put in a different environment becomes an extraordinary good, highly skilled 
worker on precision work in industry, because his hands and mind is used to 
precise work, he goes into it. An Indian learns precision work probably more 
rapidly than most of the people, starting from scratch. So, we have the material. 
We have I mean to say the raw material, the human material and almost 


30. See item 3. 

31. See items 2 & 14. 
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everything which if put together in a proper way can give rapid result. The 
thing that is necessary, therefore, is creating first of all a proper thought-out 
planned approach; and secondly, creating the atmosphere to encourage those 
people to do their upmost. Obviously, it is of the highest importance to create 
that atmosphere of hope, optimism which makes people work hard, work hard 
for an objective not for a daily wages or a monthly salary but when they have 
a sense of mission, a crusading spirit in them and when they think that what 
they are doing, however small it may be, it is part of a vast undertaking that is 
the building up of India. Then you get that air which draws the best out of 
human beings. All of us have bad in us and good in us. The question is which 
primes us, which can be drawn out. Gandhi had the capacity to draw out the 
best from individuals. The individuals who came to him were not very 
extraordinary, ordinary folk, but he made them rather extraordinary by bringing 
out the best in them and even ordinary folk, to some extent, became heroes and 
functioned heroically. It is an extraordinary thing. Well, we don’t have Gandhis 
except very, very rarely but we have to remember that it is that spirit of somewhat 
forgetting ourselves in the cause we take up, somewhat losing that sense all the 
time of self-interest in a larger interest, and the capacity to work for that, that 
makes even a second-rate person first-rate and even of heroic mould; and that 
makes a country suddenly rise up to considerable heights of endeavour. 
Therefore, we have to think, that whatever we do, we encourage that feeling in 
the country and not discourage it. To create a feeling of lack of confidence, 
lack of self-reliance, a feeling akin almost to despair about the future is the 
very worst possible service that a person can render at a crucial stage of a 
nation’s development. Normally, it does not matter. 

Now you said Sir, in your address, and everybody says so that we are 
passing through, and the Third Plan, it means that we are entering a crucial 
stage. Of course, the whole world is passing through crucial stages and all 
kinds of entirely new novel problems are coming before us. We can only face 
them with pure thinking and stout heart, and with a sense of mission. If any of 
these elements is lacking then we do not make good to the extent that we 
should. 

In another place, you referred to come down from big things to small, to 
tax-evasion, and you made a suggestion which rather interested me though 
how one is going to give effect to it, I am not quite sure. You suggested in your 
address Sir, that there should be a socio-psychological study of the working of 
the tax-evaders’ mind. Now, this is a fascinating subject for inquiry [laughter] 
and may I say to you on behalf of Government that we shall gladly organise 
such a study. You will produce the subjects of study and we shall study them. 
[Laughter] 
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Just one or two more things. When we talk about starting talk about 
machine-building and all and putting up new plants, obviously the first thing 
one has to learn or do is to know how to design these things. Again in this 
matter, we have been very slow in the past; not now, I think, we are trying to 
catch up now, but we have been slow. And again the tendency to rush to some 
foreign firm, some foreign person, with a big name and a big reputation, it is so 
much easier to get that than take the trouble to think and do things for ourselves. 
But unless one designs oneself, one cannot get going. In most countries, whether 
it is the Soviet Union or elsewhere, every industrial establishment has its own 
big scale designing apparatus attached to it. It should, and that should happen 
in India, everywhere. I am surprised that even our big establishments here 
never thought on those lines. As I just said, our railways had existed for about 
110 years. Now of course they are doing this; some of our steel plants have 
been there for fifty years or so and yet they are relying very largely on the 
outside, for fifty years not thinking of starting to build from scratch themselves. 
It is of the highest importance and I am glad that the attention is being paid to 
that in our steel, now new steel plants, etc., are paying great attention. 

Talk about steel, you referred Mr President, to small steel production and 
in which private enterprise could help. 32 1 am sure that our Government will 
welcome that wherever that is feasible or possible and if you put forward any 
feasible scheme for this kind of small steel plants we will be very happy. 

Now, I have mentioned, referred to a number of subjects which I had in 
mind, and which came to my mind on listening to you, to your address, but the 
field you are dealing with and the field we are dealing with is enormous. And 
we can talk about it at considerable length, and yet not exhaust the subject. But 
the main thing is not the detail, which should be considered in a detail, but 
rather the wide approach, the mental approach, the approach of some excitement 
and of dealing with mighty problems, and dealing with a subject which means 
changing the face of India, changing the four hundred million people. And if 
you think of it in that way you come out, we come out of our little selves and 
even we humble folk become rather big because every person who deals with 
a big problem, has sometimes the bigness of that problem cast upon him. 

Thank you. [Applause] 


32. Sahukar had suggested that steel-making in low shah smelting furnaces should be encouraged 
in the private sector. 
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115. To Manubhai Shah: Small and Cottage Industries 33 

April 4, 1960 

My dear Manubhai, 

Your letter of April 4 and the two pamphlets you have sent. As you have yourself 
stated in your letter, I am anxious that small and medium industries should 
spread out in India in a big way, and I have been laying stress on this. It is 
rather difficult for me to say exactly what allocation should be made for them 
as this is always a matter of adjustment with other demands. 

There is one aspect, however, to which I referred in my address to the All 
India Manufacturers’ Association. This is our dependence on raw materials 
from abroad for our medium and small industries. Because of the strict import 
regulations a year or two ago, a complaint was made that our small industries 
programme was suffering. This was presumably true. But I have a feeling that 
our people did not try hard enough to produce those raw materials. Some were 
produced under compulsion of events. The moment this stress goes, people 
take to the easier way of getting them from abroad. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


116. To V.T. Krishnamachari: Small and Cottage 
Industries 34 

April 5, 1960 

My dear VT, 

I have been laying stress in recent speeches on our trying to produce more of 
the basic raw materials which are desired by our small and medium scale 
industries. In the past two years or more, our production has suffered because 
of the limitations on imports of these raw materials. On the other hand, these 
limitations have given some kind of an impetus for the production of these raw 
materials. 


33. Letter to the Union Minister of State for Commerce and Industry. File No. 1 7/( 1 39)/58- 
64-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

34. Letter. File No. 17 (139V58-64-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 
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I wonder if particular attention is being given to this question of our 
producing some of these basic raw materials. The Planning Commission could 
well think of that and thus not only add to our production, but remove some 
bottlenecks. This could be done especially in consultation with the Ministry of 
Commerce & Industry. I gather that we have the necessary primary indigenous 
raw materials in plenty in the country. It should not, therefore, be difficult to 
produce those basic raw materials and produce our goods. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


117. Cabinet Meeting: Foreign Exchange Allocations for 
April-September I960 35 

Cabinet considered the summary dated April 4, 1960, from the Ministry of 
Finance (Department of Economic Affairs). 

2. Having regard to the very difficult foreign exchange position. Prime 
Minister observed that the Ministries concerned should make every possible 
effort to produce indigenously as much as possible of the goods and materials 
which are being imported. With the machinery, equipment and technical 
personnel available in the country, it should be possible to achieve a substantially 
higher rate of production than at present. 

3. During the discussion regarding the proposed allocations of foreign 
exchange to the various Ministries, the Minister of Defence made the point that 
the allocation to his Ministry might have to be increased in case it was found 
necessary to incur any emergency expenditure. The Minister of Commerce & 
Industry stated that the amount of foreign exchange allotted to his Ministry 
would not enable industrial production to be maintained even at its present 
level. He pointed out that, unless the imports essential for increasing indigenous 
production were agreed to, it would not be possible to reduce foreign exchange 
expenditure on future imports. Prime Minister agreed that the Government’s 
efforts to conserve foreign exchange resources during the current year should 
not be allowed to have the effect of reducing industrial production in the next 
year and suggested that the point raised by the Ministry of Commerce & Industry 
should be carefully examined by the Ministry of Finance. 

35. Meeting of the Cabinet, Case No. 192/19/60. Wednesday, 6 April, 1960. File No. 40/1/ 

CF/60. Cabinet Secretariat. 
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4. Subject to the above, the proposed foreign exchange allocations to the 
various Ministries were approved. Defence requirements would be separately 
considered by the Defence Committee of Cabinet. 


118. To Sri Krishna Sinha: Third Plan Steel Target 36 


8 th April, 1960 


My dear Sri Babu, 

Thank you for your letter of the 6th April. I think that there is every possibility 
of our keeping our steel target for the Third Plan at 10 million tons; also to 
begin with Bokaro during the Plan period. 


Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


119. To D. Sanjivayya: Visit by East German Industrial 
Experts 37 

April 8, 1960 

My dear Sanjivayya, 

Your letter of the 7th April about the visit of a team of East German experts to 
Madras State. We have felt all along that this visit is premature at this stage as 
some committees are considering these very problems. But since the Madras 
Government had made a commitment, we told them that we had no objection. 

I do not know how far it will be possible or desirable for this team to take 
up other work which necessarily will have to be in the very initial stages. 
However, you have written to the Ministry of Steel, Mines & Fuel and they will 
no doubt deal with this matter. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


36. Letter to the Chief Minister of Bihar. 

37. Letter to the Chief Minister of Andhra Pradesh. 
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(e) Labour 

120. To K. Ram: Posts & Telegraph Employees’ Strike 3 * 

You might see the attached letter from the Federation of P. & T. Employees. In 
reply to it, please say that I am always willing to meet their representatives, but 
it is almost physically impossible for me to do so in the near future. I am going 
out of Delhi now, returning for a day, and then going to Assam. On my return, 
I shall be fully occupied with important talks with Premier Chou En-lai and I 
can have no interviews then. After Premier Chou En-lai goes, I shall have to 
leave for England. 

[DECENCY DEMANDS...] 

You Said It 


By LAXMAN 



No, Sir, I’m not asking for another extension — •/ want to be 
confirmed before I retire! 

(From The Times of India, 1 April 1960, p.l) 

38. Note to PPS, 8 April 1960. 
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I do not wish to say anything about the claims of the P. & T. employees. 
But it does seem to me very odd and unfortunate that at a crucial moment in 
our history, when our future depends upon the success of our Second and 
Third Five Year Plans, any section of Indians should think of striking and of 
demanding something which must necessarily affect the whole basis of our 
planning. As it is, the position is a very difficult one. It would become almost 
unsolvable if additional burdens are cast on the community generally. That 
such a sort of striking should come after a high powered Pay Commission has 
reported, is still more unfortunate. 39 

[STRIKE FOREVER] 

You Said It 


By LAXMAN 



By the way ; what are our demands? We've been on strike 
so long that I've forgotten them! 

(From The Times of India, 26 March 1960, p.l) 

39. For Central Government employees’ strike in July 1960, see SWJN/SS/61 . 
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(f) Education 

121. To Zakir Husain: Don’t Resign over Aligarh Muslim 
University Trouble 40 

March 26, 1960 

My dear Zakir Husain, 

I returned from my visit to South India this afternoon. Soon afterwards I got a 
message from the President asking me to see him. I went there this evening. 
He showed me your letter to him. I had not then received your letter to me. It 
was only rather late at night that I read your letter to me. 

I found that the President was not fully acquainted with recent happenings 
in regard to the Aligarh University. 41 1 therefore told him all that I knew about it 
and what the present position was. I mentioned to him also your brief talk with 
me on this subject when you came here last. 

I suggested to the President that he might discuss this matter with the 
Vice-President, Dr. Radhakrishnan. 

I know very well how distressed you have been and must be now about 
these various happenings. I have not been happy at all myself. But I do not see 
what purpose would be served by your resigning from your present position. 
My advice to you would certainly be not to do so. That is what I told the 
President also. 

May I add that your offering to resign, though not justified, was perhaps 
right. But there the matter should end and you should not pursue it further. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


40. Letter to the Governor of Bihar. 

41. See SWJN/SS/58/item 2, fn 41 . 
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122. Reply to Prithvi Singh Azad: Allocation for Cricket 42 

30 1960 

far Hstor/ 3 

3TTRT RT fclFF 22 R?f, 1960 fo?IT, WH f^T 3TRRT 3 T5§ cMt 

rr# 4)^1 ^^iui cfTizff cfr forr ^ HRtf eft wr cztcr?jt feq 

«FT ^51R ferr wtl^T % STTftfcfi f^RTT, m cRT fP %cfT %R, 

3nft STlfaw 1 1 % f?R fcfKpft WT RPFJT 3ft PR ^PFT 3T*ft fft?*R 

fftRT W 1 1 

RI&T 
rJsRRTRRT 
5RHH' r 4) sft 3? foft ^R 

[ Translation begins: 

30 March, 1960 

Dear Sir, 45 

Received your letter of 22 March, 1960, with which you have sent a cutting of 
a report from the Tribune with the heading Cricket in the Third Five Year 
Plan. 46 In fact, there is a proposal to provide ten crore rupees for youth welfare 
in the education allocations. These will include physical training, labour and 
social work camps, sports and so on. It has not been decided how much 
should be allocated for sports. 

Yours, 

Sarva Prakash Khanna 
Private Secretary to the Prime Minister 

Translation ends] 

42. Letter. Prithvi Singh Azad Papers, NMML. 

43. Azad, a former director of the Institute of Physical Culture in Saurashtra, was setting up 
Self Culture Institute at Chail; see also SWJN/SS/47/item 1 64 and SWJN/SS/48/item 95. 

44. The news report in the Tribune on 22 March 1 960 said that six crores had been set aside 
for cricket out of a total of 1 1 .2 crores for sports. 

45. See fn 43 in this section. 

46. See fn 44 in this section. 
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123. Inauguration of the Janki Devi Mahavidyalaya 47 

wr/ 8 rfM, 

?i#fRr ^ «n¥T tf wit M? [M] zm m 

3n^ <*t 3F^j?ET %, efST^t % Tpffr % | iT^j \j||fe?( % % f^RTT «ET 4>?M1 ■3flT (is&>dl 

^5t cUcTIh cfjf ^tt did % ftrcpt f*t F*it =Ft Fl^ft rnf^r afft 

I 3|cr g?t ?ira^< $ 1 1 *tf % 3ft 3*i% for '3ftr TTT^fr 

ft SR §r *1FT Rift 3ft W #T ft wm fa 333ft XTcF gnftt T35T Ft # % STlft, 

eft snft ?ftfa fan ftt ftft ipft % Tftfan fa3i i 

eft RNft Rftt 3 ft 3p? wi fasrr % 3ft ft §ft aftr pra<fk % 3F fa 3ft 3 ft 


ft RT3T #? '3TTWf ftH)«ll4) 33 ^H33*HIRt 33 sft TFft$TT 3TRTT I 49 3F ftt RI33 RFFf 
^1 tft, ftw fa Rd(K i=Hldl4l 3ft 3lft Fteft t, vT^ft d<6 3F ftt 3RT Rdltsfl 3RT % I 

3F ft srsft wit 3 *ef tft % ft wit ft 3$r m tfi |i snftr I % 3F 3p ^ 

33> ftiaft 1 1 fadldMt 3?ft F3 #3 sft TFft I R9ft ftSRft eft 33ftf ft, 

#f fttRlfaft ft, t^R 3T(ft 33) F3ftt ftPTTF 3$ Rlftt I 333ft 3f3 Rlftt 1 1 33ft 
3^fftf?R3Tt 1 “ft3Rft3^TFT|fafa3T3W^3Wtf i £faT^3ft3ftTR3 
Hid Rl*t ^ tll$tt 3) sftr WlPldd % l” ebl'tft d$0 «lld vJdftft ditft % I fttfftlft3p5 
d)$dl 33<ft 3ft ft ftt facd^ ^3) did Ft ddlfa ft di)^ (slid vbft) H<4) faftt 
(sllft ft ftt d$ ((sldl ^T <?Rt ^T I dd)Nd» 'jft ^ vbM( 3RTT vid«bl d^ll 
TTSef^- Cj^ T($ % TTefi f^ ^t% facEft ^tT ^ W 35# I RR ^ 

TT ^it^ - f^j cfqr ^? v3R TT ’Tii’t 'dldl d4tl^) vid 5 * d§d dd> H^d 

t ^tT ^ Wf ^t (RTJ RTt 1 1 

^r w^twIf^fH^RTTR^t^nit^iPt^l ^wn % ftrar 
^t, ?n#T cj5t W I F&> ^5t I ?iw W 1 1% w TT^cf^H Ft, FT ^ ^ 
f^RTT 6ltdd ^jf ' l ftsFT f^ - 1 ^7F «Ud t , 9ftT >\di ^1*11 di^ cH^bd %?IT 1^)^ 
eRF ^>t Ft §dd)l dlOddK ^t «lldl TT ^ I di*fl =BFT (Rj cf^ shld =Bt RFt ^ RTstt t 

47. Speech inaugurating the Janki Devi Mahavidyalaya, 30 March 1 960. AIR tapes, NMML. 

The College was established in memory of Janki Devi, by her two sons, Sri Krishna, 
the journalist, and Brij Krishna Chandiwaia, the social worker and Congressman. See 
National Herald, the Times of India and Tribune, 1 April 1960. 

48. Sri Krishna, chairman of the governing body of the college. 

49. The National Herald reported Vinoba Bhave’s message as follows: “the days of politics 
and religion were over and those of science and spirituality had come to stay. If education 
imparted kept this thing in view, he was sure the Mahavidyalaya could become a model 
of what Gandhi had wished.” 
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#T tTcfj dT STTBFt BETdd % I 73T# Sdlf dlf BJR Ht 3?tT Br|t dBE 

dF '3TFJFBvf Hyl«|ll It It oftT cfo$l Wf> 3TDFF?T B|f jf^RTT It FBTT I '3FFFT It 
It t1H5lH | I 3fd (HldlH % dif?l % till'd '3?1 t^lPtdd I 3dl It It ®ll^l % 3# I 

tll^d if dF 3TFJRFW dit <jPldl Bfit If 3|TBt I oftT ^£lPldd if BfF $Ith dit cjPldl dit 
It 3TTBt ? I 3ftT <3ldd)< Fdft l$T if TR^IT 'dldl | % PidT ^F dild BRT BdM dp? 
d dp? TFTT TFdT 1 1 FT I^T 3TR dF TR3R1T I % W& l$T I ^ dit 1 1 FT 
l$T dllt TR3TI t f% Fd fait d fa# d!dl^l$T%3T#d£gqtl^#l9T 
if 'JllS^ I BfF SR# Pl*dd #TT It dH$ldl %, dldlO I, <+>H^ilCt I FT ^dlH dit, FT shin 
dit «wffa BR? 3F# ^Ft ydldl 'JlMdl I <3%T SR# d#T B#, ydRT \Jd«bl PlWd SRI! 
tr diTdd br- wm I #r ^ *rt ^ I# 1 1 eft ft It dr# dit #? fadT sndBBd 
dit ^Pidi % di^d dit, oftr bbtt 'It 53 R ddr, dT bbti 'It 31 # «imt %, ft dd# if PHtidil 
d#dd dTRd ##, dT# T^lPldd dT foi^qfa# b#, ?d If# dit #?l % dlltdd 
'lltal '3TB0T It'll I 

6Hlt d# if FyTTTf ddH f <3ftT ?TT Wf %?T ddd TFT % dil^ti) ## tt, 

#T d^d TFT I H6d dF d|| fa dd> chK^HI <gsi It J ldl % 3ft? TRi ^Kd^l dlMd 

It ’RT BIT ^ft ^fdF TFT % B3TT ^ftT % #*T «R?T t? #T 

^T Tl I, ^ ^?t, ^ ^FT, ^4t dl<^H Rft 3TT Tit 1 3ffT TR% Wit shlPd 
3TTfeT ^f^T^fltitl^FI%^^t f^Ft %, BRf% ^3% #1 f^I# 1 1 ^SI I 
^lt sblPdd)l(l 4)yl % t^cfj ^5»r if OrTFT F5l| yMt^ld< Tltlt =lt I It did 
BJT dll'll cl'jJl % $hA if 3IT Tit % I ^Trt' It Rddl c|t FSlI, dsPbll dit F3l| ydldl 
fFltolft 1 1 ?T#^ ORT BRf^ FT IRTT I % *TT tTcF TRF5T d5t trqi 3If Unr 

1 1 B^^f^Rpft, BTT |)dl 1 1 5 ^ dl J l t^f^, vJTFFr BR I 3RTT Hdl 1 1 

Rddl diT 'dlfl^ % ydidi Hdl lit 4di ddM Bit BTcfi viddil 31 M^ddl 

1 1 ttbf *n% if bf?t w wm I fa ?tt tfr mt ^$t if wz ?kt BBif^ift Ifar Bilt 

I Hi dsdidf Bit dc>l| d&H dlH 1 3ftr ^H3% tilt TRR c|t vjis if 3RTT Msdl 1 3ttT 
R%T!T I 

^lkltfrRiH%^qt?TRltlt, WT%t^f^T3ftr3TTl?l9rrBPrBBt| 

It 3^*T 33RT BifT^ It OTif, It Sflii <g§ ^ ^5 3^TT ItR I FTRT Wlif It ^ dT I 
Hrrr It I, ilf%T ^rrif bH| ?ibf ^ % tr stibrw sfirr | % gil ?rrir BBtl 
3%r It It, ^RRT It It 3ftr tTeF 3TZ& TRdi % g^F c|t % I ^Tfl if, ^ BET 

BTt^lt, fl^qcM Tl^li Bit clt d^T 3TIBRBFB TR5RTT 1 1 Bf^% tr^ # OT^t 

| It It 5^> ^ ^ ^ ftitr dlt% Bjf d^r onBf^ddi' I, I trsrtt t 

% ?*nt TRR WBTt t*T t d? flwr fldT Bdfl #T BR|f-dj|f ddTT fldT ^IRt, OTTf 
fldr BdTl 1 ttfb I d^rrfdnqt ?T^t 1 1 ?dft trr % td, I w bibrt did Tfed 
'H 3l lf3jt^l f d^ T?r t dit FTTt ^PldlD ?^d It, ?dlt TRd It, ?dlt Rl4RT It, 

?dlft wfldd If, It'ltrdlltlifltBFFT^Tf 3-ndd ir TRR ^ oit Tfddd If^ 
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t ffft i ttfr Ft ttfff # fft ®rft ft# ftf Fiftfc 3ft I, f^tf ftr^F % ff# 
f^5# 3ft nw #, f#rft Froft fttf Fft ten #r Froft fff ff ft# fa ff Fft 
F^ '3TPt I Sbl'-bl FF# vbd-4H Fft '3ftT Ft# 3ft FFT # TT3T I FiFlft FTT# 3TTF tt# ^fpnt 
3ft, 3# FF# sR'Jl'l FT# Sdllft ft 33# F#f ftFT I Ft FF Ft FFT dfjd 

ft 35T ^FTF f#FT I $dR dHM # FF §3TT Rlddf I^vlIVh FtT 3ft 3 h«1M #4141 

# \3*l41 #t I Stt# # ’ft \i6l4l % ^ftT Ft F3 TFT #, g§t Tg#t 3ft FTF % I FTFTfti 3T3 
dd) \idd)l «hiyfl ■3RIT %, d§d Fil^f) 'STTTT # ^ftT 6HlCl TR#tft # 'jd'bl SIFT ■3TT 'dldl 

# 3# ftr FFF FTF t, 3ftT ’ft ddd FTF % I 

FFT# ^3ft feref # TTRT FF# tfHM Fff FFfa TFT, ’3T55T F#f TFT I FT, «4KSMIdl #, 
Fm#, ##f#3t Tftrrr oftr Tnft# 3ft trttt Ft 3 ttM #t^fI, Tftrrr, Frft#, 
FFFcft 3# #ft>d 3# TTFR 3TT 3TTJT %, FTFFT# FTTF# f>, FH^F f Ft FTT# TT3 ft#F 
if # I 3FT #t T#t 'Jlllrl # -3T3 Fi# FTPJF 3% f Ru# Mld-dld 3TTT #, ■3TTF 3TTF# 
Ft STIFF, ftlTT# Fj£$ FF %TT FiF ft>FT I 3#T F# FTFT ftlsITFT 1 1 #T TT3# 3ft FTF 
cit FF % f#T 33# % #t# 333ft ft# t, Ft 3# I 3#T TTT# Ft f3 3PT# 3ft TFFT#, 
3## ^TTTT TTt TF’TM 3^f ddidl t #ftr3 FTF TT3) # #t ?ldl f^l Fnft 3FT TftTT*5 

# #T #tTT^t ^ ’3T3 3TT 3|cT ^FT ftTTTT I #T FTF5T I, ^TFM 1 1 Fpft 3M,sbN# 

3ftT ^ TftTT^ 3ft ^§IFI?T 3PTF ^ I 3FT §d*ft 3% *1*3T # FTT^TF^TT Ftcft 

I R33t 3# ftj TTft3TT 33TT 3TT#t t, 33t? 33f Ftcft 1 3TR*TFt3T? FflftR f^ Ft ^3#t 
3ff, TPTPT % ?T3t, 3t^?PTf #t ^ Ft, TT3R 35T 3^JT I -aftT 3F FTPT^tT ft 3Fft 
3F 3 TT3f fnj ftT 3ft fM #Ml3F3ffl^^3T3lFF3t7cF ( T^^ 
3TFTft 3ff FTFT TTFT3 %, 3t37 33cft Fff #T ## f§T# #, ’TTTTT 3> ^3T %T# #, 
^TFM ftT# # ftT #t TTFR 3ft R33 kT Ft ft? FF # ^<lft4l 3F 1 1 Ft # TT3 
31# tr 

FTrfttT ^ Oi l dVdd) 3RT I #F TR#tft3j 3#F 3# 33f 3TT# I, TR#tf#3) 
3#F FF# FFTljf, FF 3TRTF |F, FirftFT 3#F 35T 35F# %, #t Ft Tft 1 1 FF# FFT 
3ftqtft3fT 3#F, F^Ff^FW ¥t^TF 33T-33T 3TT T# I #ft5F 3F#> TTW 3F FTT3TO 
% ft? TTTFlftlF) sFlftT Ft ftlTT# TTFR ft35#, FTF# 3§F <$§ JTT# FftT ^TT3 33Ft 

# #T XT3T Fft ^ftFT 3F TTTFFT 3TT TT% I FT , FFT# ^TI# ft^RT 3# T# Ft FF TT3 
3TFf %#t#Ft 3TTf^T # ftRF I, €>3T %W I #T3F#t FFlftFTFF FFT §3TT %, 
Ft’ftFF) FF3TT T3TFF 3FTFT FT #T ft#F3TT f#F S#F «Ft TSFTT #t F3F, Ft F3F 
3TT35T FT, 3F3ft T^IFiT ^ ft>FT I 3ftT ’ft T3TFF FtFT % I oftT FIR F37 SJF 3TTF 3) 
f#F ^pft ^FIFT, ^?ft # # 3FFT #T FTF# ^FFiTFFTF FTTFFft ^FT fl [Flf#FT] 


50. See also item 2, fhs 18 & 19. 
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[Translation begins: 

Mr. Chairman , 51 sisters and brothers, and girls. 

The girls fall into a separate category from both the bahnon aur bhaiyon. 
[Laughter] I am very happy to be here for two reasons. One is obviously 
because it means spread of education, especially for girls, in which everyone 
must be interested. I am particularly interested in this. Secondly, an old wish of 
my friend and colleague, Brij Krishnaji,is being fulfilled, so I accepted gladly 
coming here and participating in this task. 

You have heard some speeches about education and more particularly about 
this new college and the direction in which it will lean. Gandhiji s name cropped 
up in this connection and you may have also seen the message of good wishes 
that came from Acharya Vinoba Bhave. 5 ' As everything else about Vinobaji his 
message is also unique. It is obvious that I am not trying to point out that it is 
good or bad. Vinobaji looks far ahead and sees things which we, engrossed in 
the difficulties and problems of day-to-day living, often fail to. He has said in 
his message — I am saying this from memory — that the days of politics and 
religion are gone and the time has now come for science and spiritualism. 
What he has said is of very deep significance. It will be absurd for me to say 
anything about this because I have no particular standing in either field. But I 
was profoundly impressed by the significant and extremely relevant things he 
has said. I will leave you to think about it yourselves. I shall not go into it. What 
he has said is of far-reaching significance. 

However, the fact of the matter is, no matter which path we choose, 
education is very essential for India. People say that there should be mass 
education so that everyone can get an opportunity to improve his position. But 
the kind of education that is provided depends on two things. One, how far it 
succeeds in keeping the nation’s feet firmly on the ground, and secondly whether 
it comprehends the trends of the modem age. Now, Vinobaji has talked about 
science and spirituality. Spirituality and the world hereafter is something that 
India has always been preoccupied with. Every nation considers itself superior 
to the others. This is the common failing of every individual and nation that it 
arrogates to itself the right to speak with more authority than the others, about 
a particular matter. However, there is no doubt about it that it will be a very 
good thing to merge the past and present with the future, science with spirituality. 


51. See hi 48 in this section. 

52. See fh 49 in this section. 
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Innumerable problems confront the nation today. India is changing very 
rapidly, not merely because an industry has been set up or Bhakra-Nangal has 
come up, but in a very fundamental way. The people’s way of life is changing, 
with new education and new professions becoming available. The biggest 
revolution that can occur in a country is, in a sense, through education because 
it generates other activities. Mass education is the most revolutionary thing in a 
country. That is slowly spreading all over India, particularly, education for 
women. The influence of women on a household is great and the house is the 
basis of society. It is obvious that women’s education has more impact on a 
household than men’s. So, this is something that is affecting the society at its 
very roots. In a sense, it can be said that the most revolutionary thing that is 
happening in the country today is the spread of women’s education which has 
an impact on the entire society. 

Some people are a little perturbed by this but any new step is bound to 
create a fear of making mistakes. But there is no doubt about it that even if 
there is a little fear or danger, education is bound to take us on the right path. I 
consider the education of women very essential because for one thing, it is 
necessary for a nation’s growth. More important, I feel that it is very essential 
to shake up our society a little and create an upheaval. I am not talking, at the 
moment, of our fundamental principles and goals or spirituality, but of the 
social organisation and the caste system, which has existed in India for 
thousands of years. It is the caste system which has been responsible for the 
downfall of India. It has shackled the country by creating feelings of superiority 
and inferiority and suppression of some sections of society which prevented 
the country from growing. This was a great crime against society. Gandhiji 
and others before him raised their voice in protest against it, and I am glad to 
say that it is gradually disappearing. However, even now, the caste system has 
a tremendous influence in the country, and has an effect even on politics, 
which is worse. 

Our society has not behaved well towards our women. In speeches, lectures 
and articles, Sita, Savitri and Damayanti may be praised. But all our social 
traditions, laws and attitudes have been opposed to women. In the last few 
years, as you know, new laws have been passed which have chalked out a new 
path and lightened the burden on the women. The most important thing is that 
they are now getting an opportunity to grow. I am amazed to learn that the 
number of suicides among women is highest in Saurashtra which is a beautiful, 
prosperous state compared to the rest of the country. The causes are 
incompatibility, problems in the house, or society, etc. This is the fault of the 
society. Please do not think that poverty is the cause. Generally speaking, it is 
because of the women’s inability to fit into a particular society. It is particularly 
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bad when it happens in a prosperous part of the country. 53 

Therefore, when people talk of a political revolution and an industrial 
revolution, it is extremely important to have a social revolution at the same 
time, so that the society may get out of its old shackles and face the challenges 
of a new age. We must certainly hold on to our fundamental principles. For all 
this, education is extremely essential. Therefore, the establishment of this college 
is to be welcomed particularly because of the goals that it has set for itself. You 
have invited me to participate in an auspicious task, which I accepted gladly. I 
extend my best wishes to you. [Applause] 

Translation ends] 


1 24. To M. Mujeeb: Charges Against Jamia Millia Islamia 54 

7th April, 1960 

My dear Mujeeb, 

Your letter of 6th April. 

I have not heard of any charges against Jamia Millia made by members of 
Parliament. Nor do I know who these members of Parliament are who are said 
to have made these charges. I think it would be not only unnecessary but 
undesirable for Khwaja Sahib 55 to appoint a committee of enquiry merely because 
somebody has made some charges. I think the proper course would be for a 
reply or an explanation of those charges to be sent to those MPs. Not knowing 
who they are, it is difficult for me to say anything about them. 

Anyhow, it is not proper to appoint a committee of enquiry in a casual 
way. If a person is bent on making irresponsible charges, he is not likely to be 
deterred by a committee which he may well run down. 

I would advise Khwaja Sahib and you not to take any such step at this 
stage about the appointment of a committee. 

I hope you do not mind my forwarding your personal letter to the Education 
Minister. I am doing this. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


53. See fn 50 in this section. 

54. Letter to the Vice-Chancellor of Jamia Millia Islamia. 

55. A.M. Khwaja, Chancellor, Jamia Millia Islamia. 
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125. To Humayun Kabir: Ministries of Education and 
Culture to Collaborate 56 

April 8, 1960 

My dear Humayun, 

Your letter of the 30th March about fuller collaboration between your Ministry 
and the Ministry of Education. Certainly, if you have any suggestions to make, 
you might send them to me or, better still, you might discuss them with Shrimali 57 
and then inform me. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


126. To Gurukul Kangri Vishwavidyalaya 58 

I send my good wishes to the Gurukula Kangri Vishwavidyalaya on the occasion 
of its diamond jubilee. Some months ago, I visited this institution and gained 
some knowledge of its working. It seemed to me that it was doing good work. 
I spoke on that occasion, and laid stress on the desirability of laying stress both 
on the cultural ideals of the country as well as the modem spirit of science, 59 
which is so important in the world of today. It is only by this combination of 
the two that we can fulfil our destiny. 


56. Letter to Kabir, Union Minister of State for Scentific Research and Cultural Affairs. 
Humayun Kabir Papers, NMML. 

57. K.L. Shrimali, Union Minister of State for Education. 

58. Message on the occasion of their diamond jubilee, 8 April 1960. From the National 
Herald , 9 April 1960. 

59. See SWJN/SS/48/item 92. 
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(g) Culture 

(i) General 

127. The Guru Granth Sahib 60 

This morning I was presented with a copy of the English version of Shri Guru- 
Granth Sahib translated and annotated by Dr. Gopal Singh. 61 In looking through 
this monumental work, I have admired the labour and scholarship of the translator 
and I must congratulate him on this achievement. 62 He has performed a worthy 
and necessary task. I am glad that this famous book has now been brought to 
a wider circle of readers. It is a great book and all who read it will profit by it. 
To the Sikhs it is Holy Scripture. But, even by others who are not Sikhs it is 
greatly respected and many have profited by its reading. 

I welcome this fine edition of Shri Guru-Granth Sahib. 


128. To K.L. Shrimali: Jayaprakash Narayan’s Gandhian 
Studies Institute 63 

29th March, 1960 

My dear Shrimali, 

Your letter of the 28th March about Jayaprakash Narayan’s proposal to start an 
Institute of Gandhian Studies at Banaras. 64 1 have no clear recollection of his 
having spoken to me about this matter. Possibly he might have mentioned it. 

In your letter, you say that care should be taken that there should be no 
overlapping between this Institute and the Gandhi Peace Foundation. The Gandhi 
Peace Foundation is more especially meant for this very purpose, that is pursuit 
and practice of the Gandhian way of thinking and action. I do not quite 


60. Message on receiving the English translation of Guru Granth Sahib, 27 March 1960. File 
No. S.A. 16/1, Part XXV, Personal File of Secretary, 1960, Sahitya Akademi Records. 
Also available in JN Collection. 

61 . Dr. Gopal Singh (Pen name Dardi) ( 1917-1990); a Punjabi writer and journalist; nominated 
MP, Rajya Sabha, 1962-68; Ambassador to Bulgaria and the Carribean, 1970-76; 
Chairman, Minorities Commission, 1980-84; Lt. Governor, Goa, Daman and Diu, 1984- 
87, and Governor , 1987-89; Governor, Nagaland, 1989-90. 

62 This was the first complete English translation of Shri Guru Granth Sahib. 

63. Letter. 

64. The Gandhi Vidya Sans than, Varanasi, was established in February 1962. 
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understand, therefore, what the purpose is of another Institute of Gandhian 
Studies being established. Also it is not clear to me who is going to establish it 
except for Shri Jayaprakash Narayan. 65 Then again, why should a professor 
from England come here for this purpose? All this is vague and confusing. 
Jayaprakashji is functioning in a way now in India which to my mind is very 
much opposed to the Gandhian way. Anyhow, he is connected with political 
activities in a sense. He blesses the Swatantra Party, he encourages the RSS 
and, above all, he condemns our Government. He wrote a pamphlet about his 
social philosophy 66 which I found it difficult to understand. 

I do not see how we as a Government can support any such proposal, 
more particularly when the Gandhi Nidhi is doing this work in a big way. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


129. To A.P. Jain: Poor Account-keeping at the Kidwai 
Memorial Fund 67 

March 31, 1960 

My dear Ajit, 68 

I am enclosing a note on the Auditor’s report in regard to the Rafi Ahmed 
Kidwai Memorial Fund. It appears from this that RC. Bajpai has not been 
keeping accounts properly. Once we had to deal with this difficulty previously 
and it was not easy to put matters right. Apparently now payments have been 
made out of a fund which has ceased to exist. 69 

65. Its founders were Jayaprakash Narayan, Sampumanand, Shankar Rao Deo, K. 
Arunachaiam, E.W. Amayakam and Nabakrishna Choudhuri. 

66. Nehru is probably referring to one of these two: From Socialism to Sarvodaya (25 
October 1957) and A Plea for Reconstruction of Indian Polity (30 September 1959). See 
Bimal Prasad (ed.), Jayaprakash Narayan Selected Works , Vol. 7 (New Delhi: Manohar 
Publishers and Distributors, 2007), Documents 118 and 182, pp. 226-254 and 434-499. 

67. Letter to Jain, Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Saharanpur, UP, and former Union Minister 
of Food and Agriculture. 

68. A.P. Jain was a member of the committee to administer the Rafi Ahmed Kidwai Memorial 
Fund, and a trustee of the Rafi Ahmed Kidwai Memorial Trust which was registered on 
4 May 1959. 

69. The Rafi Ahmed Kidwai Memorial Fund received Rs 980, 306. 36 NP. between November 
1954 and 12 October 1958 after Raffs death on 24 October 1954. See ngo.india.gov.in/ 
ngo/rakmtrust.pdf, accessed on 12 June 2014. 
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I do not quite know what we can do about it. A sum of Rs. 50, 000/- was 
given to you from the Memorial Fund for the Seva Nidhi Trust, Saharanpur. 
Perhaps these monies can be paid out of this Trust. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


130. To R.M. Hajarnavis: Banning Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover 70 

I am clear that this book Lady Chatterley’s Lover should be banned. 71 

2. I have read the note of the Deputy Minister of Law and I appreciate 
what he has said. 72 It may be desirable, for the future, to have an Advisory 
Committee or Board. We may also consider the amendment of the law on the 
subject. But I have no doubt in my mind that so far as this book is concerned, 
it should be banned. In case our order is challenged in a court of law, the 
matter can be faced. 

3. I do not think it is necessary to send this book for opinion to any 
committee or Board. Our decision should be enough for the present. 

131. To K.L. Shrimali: Over-ambitious YMCA 73 

8th April, 1960 

My dear Shrimali, 

A deputation from the YMCA came to see me yesterday. They gave me a paper 
which I enclose, and spoke to me on the lines of what is contained in this 
paper. 

I told them that I appreciated the work that had been done by the YMCA in 
many places in India and I should like it encouraged where possible and feasible. 

70. Note to Hajarnavis, Deputy Minister of Law, 8 April 1960. File No. 40(214)/60-61- 
PMS. Also available in File No. 41/14/59-Poll (1), MHA and JN Collection. 

71. First published in 1928 in Italy, the book was banned in the UK until Octoberl960. See 
http://news.bbc.co.uk/onthisday/hi/dates/stories/november/10/newsid_2965000/ 
2965 194. stm and http://news.bbc.co.uk/onthisday/hi/witness/november/10/ 
newsid_441700Q/4417788.stm, accessed on 5 May 2014. 

72. See Appendix 25 for Hajamavis’s note of 7 April. 

73. Letter. 
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But the programme they had drawn up was a very ambitious one and had 
overlapped with much of our planning work. Normally Government would not 
be able to help in many of these activities. 

I told them to see you and Humayun Kabir. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

(ii) Visva-Bharati 

132. To S.R. Das: Dhiren Mitra as Artha Sachiva 74 

March 30, 1960 

My dear Vice-Chancellor, 

I have your letter of the 28th March in which you refer to the resignation of 
Shri Kshitis Chandra Chaudhuri from the post of Artha Sachiva of Visva-Bharati 
and also sent me a resolution of the Council recommending Shri Dhiren Mitra’s 
name for this post for one year in the first instance. 

I agree with this recommendation, and Shri Dhiren Mitra should be 
appointed Arthva Sachiva for one year in the first instance with effect from the 
date he assumes office. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


133. To Humayun Kabir: Fundraising for the Tagore 
Centenary Fund 75 

April 2, 1960 

My dear Humayun, 

Your letter of the 31st March about the Rabindranath Tagore Centenary 
Committee and Fund. I am glad of the progress you are making in this. 

You have suggested that I should write to J.R.D. Tata 76 inviting him to join 
the Committee. I am reluctant to do so. I do not wish to write directly to any of 

74. Letter. File No. 40(9)/60-65-66-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

75. Letter. 

76. Chairman of the Tata Iron and Steel Company Limited. 
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these big industrialists in a matter concerning funds. You can ask him for a 
definite answer. 

I am agreeable to having a meeting of the Committee on the 27th April at 9- 
15 A.M. We should have it at the Vice-President’s house. The date and time 
will, of course, be fixed after consulting the Vice-President. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru) 


134. To S.R. Das: A Japanese at Sevagram for 
Santiniketan 77 

April 5, 1960 

My dear Shri Das, 

I enclose a letter I have received from a Japanese who has been working at 
Sevagram in Wardha. I have not quite understood it and what he wants me to 
do, but as he refers to you and says that you have invited him to go to 
Santiniketan. 1 am sending this to you. Perhaps you can throw light on this 
matter. 

Evidently he wants me to recommend him to you. I personally do not 
know him, but I can find out about him if you so desire. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


(h) Health 

135. To Mohanlal Sukhadia: Irresponsibility of Organise r 7 * 

April 7, 1960 

My dear Sukhadia, 

I enclose a letter from Rajkumari Amnt Kaur 79 with which there are other 
letters. As you will notice, the Organiser of March 28 has made very serious 

77. Letter. 

78. Letter to Sukhadia, Chief Minister of Rajasthan. 

79. Congress, Rajya Sabha MP from Punjab and former Union Health Minister. 
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charges * 0 against Dr. Sherwood Hall . 81 Dr. Hall has described these charges as 
“vicious lies”. The Organiser has the most irresponsible people and I am not 
prepared to accept what they say as true or that this matter is capable of 
enquiry. 

At present I am interested in the TB Sanatorium continuing to function, 
and in trying to find out if what Dr. Hall writes is correct. 

Will you please let me know about this matter immediately? It is very 
improper for any doctor to strike on the eve of an operation in a case. It is 
against all standards of professional ethics. In the midst of all these charges 
and counter-charges, something should be done immediately to see that the 
hospital does not suffer. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

136. In the Rajya Sabha: Drinking Water 82 

Programme for Testing Drinking Water in New Wells 
in the Union Territories 

Shri M.P. Bhargava : 83 Will the Minister of Health be pleased to state; 

(a) whether any programme has been drawn up by Government for testing 
drinking water in new wells and tube-wells in the Union Territories; and 

(b) whether any survey has been made to find out the number of people 
who drink water from tanks in those Territories? 

The Minister of Health (Shri D P. Karmarkar): (a) and (b) The information 
is being collected and will be laid on the Table of the Sabha in due course. 

80. According to Amrit Kaur. the Organiser accused Dr Hall of coercing and enticing doctors 
and patients to convert to Christianity at a TB sanatorium of the Methodist Mission of 
America, located at village Madar. five miles north-east of Ajmer. It cited the example of 
one Dr Bhatt, who could have become Superintendant but was tricked into resigning 
when he refused to convert. See “The Shameful Story of a Missionary T.B. Sanatorium” 
in Organiser. 28 March 1960. p. 5. 

81. (1 893- 1991); Korean missionary specialist in tuberculosis; worked in Korea, and from 
1940, in India: returned home in 1984. 

82. Oral Answers to questions, 14 April 1960, 14 April 1960. Rajya Sabha Debates , Vol. 
XXIX. cols 817-820. 

83. Congress, Rajya Sabha MP from UP. 
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Shri M.P. Bhargava: May I know whether it is within the knowledge of the 
hon. Minister that there are no adequate arrangements for good water 
supply in the various colonies which are coming up all round Delhi? 

Shri D.P. Karmarkar: In parts of Delhi, as the House is aware, the 
arrangements for water supply are not satisfactory. Though water is bad 
and it is chlorinated, yet in some of the localities I can see that water might 
be a little scarce. 

Shri M.P. Bhargava: May I know whether there are any arrangements for 
the people to get their water tested for drinking purposes in the Union 
Territories of Delhi, Manipur and Tripura? 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta: May I know whether it is a fact that the Government 
has been stressing that this should get all priority, that is to say, the provision 
of drinking water to the population should get priority. In view of this, 
why has the Government not taken any steps in respect of territories under 
its direct control to provide the minimum facilities for drinking water? 

Shri D.P. Karmarkar: Sir, I am as anxious as the hon. Member for giving 
very high priority for drinking water but there is another thing which has 
higher priority and that is the availability of financial resources. 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta: Do I understand that the Government has become so 
bankrupt that it is not possible to find the requisite finances to provide 
drinking water in the Union Territories? 

Shri D. P. Karmarkar: However warm my friend may be, the money that is 
necessary for fulfilling all our schemes is not there. We have to function 
according to the limitations imposed by finance. Obviously, the Government 
does not want to liquidate itself. 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta: Has it been ascertained from the Planning Commission 
or the Ministry of Finance that they do not have the requisite finance for 
providing even the barest minimum necessities in the matter of drinking 
water? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: It is not a matter for argument. We are determined to do 
our utmost to supply drinking water to every village. There the matter ends. 
Obviously, we have not got an Aladdin’s Lamp with us. It takes a little time but 
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this is in our programme that every village in India should be given drinking 
water and we have in fact taken some steps to that end even now. 

Shrimati Savitry Devi Nigam: 84 How much money was allocated during 
the Second Five Year Plan for provision of drinking water facilities and 
how much was spent for the rural areas? 

Shri D.P. Karmarkar: Each of the Community Development Block had Rs. 
50,000 and then the Planning Commission had budgeted some account — 
sizeable amount — under development schemes for village water supply. 
Besides that we had an amount of Rs. 28 crores for rural pipe water supply 
of which a substantial amount has been spent. As the Prime Minister just 
now said, we are giving top priority to this and we shall be happy to allot as 
much as possible for rural water supply. 

Shrimati Savitry Devi Nigam: I do not want to be told “A substantial amount 
has been spent”. I want to know the actual amount spent. I understand 
only very little has been spent. 

Shri D.P. Karmarkar: Mere emphasis does not reduce the amount. A sum 
of Rs. 18 crores has been spent. [Interruptions] And that is not all. We are 
going to spend something more in the Third Five Year Plan. 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta: Sir, you have seen how the Prime Minister has dealt 
with this question and how the Health Minister is dealing with it. I suggest 
that such questions should be dealt with a little more seriously and with 
less frivolity. 

Shri Jaswant Singh: 85 The Prime Minister just now stated that there is an 
attempt to supply drinking water to every village. In that case there are 
villages where there is no drinking water at all and water has to be brought 
from a distance of 15 to 20 miles. While steps are taken to.... 

Mr. Chairman: The question related to Union Territories. The Prime Minister 
replied that we should try to provide drinking water to every village. “Every 
village” includes villages in the Union Territories and they are making attempts 
to provide drinking water to every village in the Union Territories. 

84. Congress, Rajya Sabha MP from UP. 

85. Independent, Rajya Sabha MP from Rajasthan. 
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Shri D.P. Karmarkar: Yes, Sir, it will be done in due course. 

(i) Science and Technology 

137. To Naushir Bharucha: Nuclear Energy 86 

March 26, 1960 

Dear Shri Bharucha, 87 

I have received the letter of the 23rd March which you and some other Members 
of the Informal Consultative Committee on Nuclear Energy have sent me. We 
all recognise the importance of the development of nuclear energy and are 
trying to do our best to this end. I am sending your letter to our Planning 
Commission. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

138. In the Lok Sabha: Indo-Danish Cooperation in the 
Nuclear Field 88 

Question: 89 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that Indian and Danish cooperation in nuclear field 
is proposed; and 

(b) if so, what is the nature of the co-operation? 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Prime Minister (Shri Sadath Ali Khan): 
(a) and (b). Yes, the Chairman of the Danish Atomic Energy Commission, 
Professor Niels Bohr, who was in India recently, has proposed collaboration 
between Denmark and India in the peaceful uses of atomic energy, and has 
invited Dr. Bhabha to Denmark to discuss the matter. 


86. Letter. 

87. Independent, Lok Sabha MP from East Khandesh, Bombay State. 

88. Oral answers to questions, 3 1 March 1960. Lok Sabha Debates, Second Series, Vol. XLI, 
cols 8857-8859. 

89. By Congress MP Raghunath Singh; Janata Party MP Arjun Singh Bhadauria; and GNP 
MP P. G. Deb. 
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Shri Raghunath Singh : 90 May I know the basis of the co-operation? 

Shri Sadath Ali Khan: It is the policy of the Government to collaborate with 
friendly foreign countries in the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

Shri Tyagi: Are the Danes in a very advanced stage of nuclear research? 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): It 
is always difficult to compare. But Professor Niels Bohr is probably the most 
famous scientist in this matter in the world. There is no doubt about his position 
in the world. Denmark is not, I suppose practically, so far as its actual work 
and equipment are concerned, among the more advanced nations. Theoretically, 
yes. Our cooperation in scientific matters is not extended by the quantum of 
advance that a country has made. In some ways Denmark, having produced 
one of the greatest scientists of the age, is very advanced. What they are 
actually doing, I cannot definitely say. We can always profit by these exchanges. 

Shri P. G. Deb: What is the number of Indian students exchanged for this 
training? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: With what country? 

Shri P. G. Deb: With Denmark. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I am not sure if any have gone yet; I rather doubt it. 

Shri Hem Barua: May I know whether this cooperation in the nuclear field 
between Denmark and India is visualised in the matter of erecting some of 
our plants or reassessing them or is visualised in the exchange of results of 
research in the field? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Mostly this is exchange of information — first of all to 
keep in touch with developments, exchange of visits of scientists to see what 
is being done for themselves, material and sometimes equipment and lastly 
joint projects. I do not think there is any present suggestion of any joint project 
with Denmark. It is chiefly the first three items that I mentioned . 91 


90. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Banaras, UP. 

91. See SWJN/SS/57/item 142 and Appendix 23. 
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Shri Mohanty: 92 May I know whether it is a fact that a British delegation 
has visited India in the meantime for this very same purpose and whether 
it is also a fact that the Government of India are in negotiation with the 
Government of USA and the Government of France to develop nuclear 
energy in this country? If so, what is the firm basis Government is going 
to take in this field? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: These delegations were very high-powered delegations 
from the USA, from the UK, from the Soviet Union as well as other countries. 
Our own development of atomic energy has been so marked that other countries 
are greatly interested and when they come here, they express views of sudden 
surprise that we have developed so much. So, all this exchange is going on and 
we want to profit by all this co-operation and collaboration. I cannot say 
specifically when, where and what shape it will take. 

139. To M.S. Thacker: Science Education Commission 93 

April 2, 1960 

My dear Thacker, 

The Minister of Education writes to me that it is proposed to appoint a Science 
Commission. This is at the instance of the Planning Commission. He says that 
he discussed this matter with you or rather the idea originated from you. I am 
not clear as to what the Science Commission will do. 

A list of names has been sent to me of Indian scientists and it is further 
suggested that two or three distinguished scientists from U.S.A., U.K. and the 
U.S.S.R. should also be appointed to this Commission. Your name has been 
mentioned as Chairman together with two or three other names. You would, of 
course, make an excellent Chairman, but you are so overburdened with work 
that I wonder if it would be fair to you to cast this additional burden on you. 

Anyhow, I should like to know what this proposed Science Commission is 
supposed to do. How long will it function? 94 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

92. Surendra Mahanty, GNP, Lok Sabha MP from Dhenkanal, Orissa. 

93. Letter to Thacker, Secretary, Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs. File 
No. 17(391)/60-61-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

94. See also item 143. 
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140. To Vishnu Sahay: Utilisation of Scientific 
Manpower 95 

I have read this long note. It is rather difficult for me to give a definite opinion 
at this stage. Many of the points made in this note are relevant. We have to 
balance two factors. One is that we should encourage and take full advantage 
of the brighter scientific or technical persons in our services and not allow 
them to languish under some routine difficulties. The other is, as apparently 
pointed out by Dr. Bhabha, 96 Dr. Kothari 97 and Prof. Thacker that we should 
not adopt too lax a policy. 

2. In the case of scientists serving in departments and institutions which 
are purely scientific, it may be said that the head of the institution, who 
presumably is also a scientist, is a suitable person to judge of the quality of the 
work being done by those working under him. But in case the head of the 
department is a non-scientist, he may not perhaps be always in a position to 
judge of the scientific merit of someone under him or be able to take a proper 
objective appraisal made of his work. 

3. We have at present roughly six major groups of scientists: 

(1) In the Atomic Energy Department; 

(2) In the C.S.I.R.; 

(3) In the Defence Science Department; 

(4) In other Government Departments which are not mainly 
scientific; 

(5) In the universities; and 

(6) In private employ. 

4. We are not concerned with those in private employment. We need not 
at present take into consideration those working in the universities, though it is 
desirable to aim at some kind of a common level or have not too great differences 
between then and those in governmental institutions. 

5. So far as the three main governmental scientific employing agencies 
are concerned, that is the Atomic Energy, CSIR and Defence Science, as these 
are almost entirely manned by scientists, we may on the whole leave it to them 
to determine merit and encourage it as may be considered feasible. 


95. Note to the Cabinet Secretary, 7 April 1960. File No. 17(60)/59-61-PMS. Also available 
in JN Collection. 

96. H.J. Bhabha, Secretary, Department of Atomic Energy, and Chairman, Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

97. D.S. Kothari, Scientific Adviser to the Ministry of Defence. 
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6. Thus we have now to deal with scientists employed in governmental 
departments which deal principally with other matters also. It is here that 
difficulties have arisen. The broad outlook of these departments will normally 
concern itself with matters other than scientific work and so a scientific worker 
may not get a proper appraisal or recognition of his merits. We will be looked 
upon just as any other worker. 

7. I think it would be a good thing if we consulted the three scientists 
named above, namely Dr. Bhabha, Dr. Kothari and Prof. Thacker, and got their 
reactions to this note of the Cabinet Secretariat. After that, we can come to 
final decisions. Dr. Bhabha is at present in Delhi and perhaps he could be 
consulted before he leaves Delhi. The other two are normally resident in Delhi. 
Perhaps copies of this note might be sent to each of them separately in a 
confidential cover and their advice sought. After that we may consider and 
finalise this matter. 


141. To K.C. Reddy: Ramakrishna Centre on Reducing 
Construction Costs 98 

April 8, 1960 

My dear Reddy, 

A Swami member of the Ramakrishna Centre in South Africa (he is a South 
Indian) came to see me the other day. He is doing very good work there. He 
wanted some help from us. 

In the course of our talk, he told me that by adopting some new methods 
of building, costs had been greatly reduced. He gave me some papers about 
this. I enclose these papers. You might have them examined by your experts 
and find out if we can profit by this information." 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


98. Letter to Reddy, Union Minister of Works, Housing and Supply. File No. 17(374)/59- 
7 1 -PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

99. Reddy replied on 1 1 April: “Many thanks for your letter of 8th April about the application 
of the Modular System of Proportional Coordination in Housing, papers in respect of 
which were given to you by a Swami of the Ramakrishna Centre in South Africa. I am 
having the literature examined in our National Buildings Organisation and shall see that 
we profit by the information given to the extent we can.” 
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142. To K. Kamaraj: Atomic Power Station in Madras 100 

April 13, 1960 

My dear Kamaraj, 

Your letter of April 7th about the location of an atomic power station in Madras 
State. 101 What you say about the demand for power in Madras is quite 
understandable. Indeed this demand exists in almost all parts of India. I have 
no doubt that Dr. Bhabha will keep this in mind. But atomic stations have 
necessarily to begin in a small way. As soon as we are satisfied with them, they 
will spread out, I hope, fairly rapidly. It is important that the first atomic station 
should be in the most suitable place from the point of view of what is required 
for such a station. We must make this a success, otherwise future progress 
will be impeded. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

143. To M.S. Thacker: Science Education Commission 102 

April 13, 1960 

My dear Thacker, 

Your letter of the 6th April 1960 about the appointment of a Science Education 
Commission. I have no doubt that we have to pay much more attention to our 
science education, more especially in the primary and secondary schools. 
But I confess that I am doubtful about the appointment of a commission for 
this or indeed for any other purpose. At the present moment we are struggling 
with the draft of our Third Five Year Plan and Education and other Ministries 
are complaining bitterly that their demands are not being fully met. While their 
complaints have justification, the opposition to them is also valid because our 
resources are limited. Some kind of a very careful balancing process has to be 
adopted to make our resources go as far as possible. 


100. Letter to the Chief Minister of Madras. File No. 17(278)/57-60-PMS. Also available in 
JN Collection. 

101. Extracts available; see Appendix 24. 

102. Letter. File No. 17(391)/60-61-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

103. See also item 139. 
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Just at this particular moment the appointment of a Commission on this 
subject would I think not be appropriate. That does not mean that we should 
not go ahead with science education in our schools. We do not require a 
Commission for that purpose. If necessary, a small committee can advise quickly. 
You yourself say that the proposed Commission will take about a year and a 
half to complete its labours. It will no doubt produce a learned and interesting 
report which will be printed and circulated and placed on the table of Parliament 
and all that. Probably it will be another year before we come to grips with it. All 
this seems to me rather wasteful of time and energy even though the subject is 
important. I can well understand any group of scientists advising such an 
approach because it is a logical approach. But I do not see it producing any 
results for two or three years at least and during this period we shall be all the 
time waiting for the result of the Commission. 

I am, therefore, inclined to think that two or three competent men should 
prepare a brief report on science education in schools, having regard to 
conditions in India at present, and that they should do so in the course of two 
or three months. We can go ahead with this matter at a fairly early data. Later, 
after the Third Plan has got going, we can take up the question of science 
education in a bigger way. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


144. In the Rajya Sabha: US Officials Visit Monazite 
Deposits 104 

Monazite Deposits in Kerala Visited by the Officials 
of U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 

Shri P.N. Rajabhoj: 105 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that a United States delegation headed by the officials 
of U.S. Atomic Energy Commission visited the monazite deposits in 
Kerala in the first week of March, 1960; and 

(b) if so, what was the purpose of their visit? 


104. Written answers to question, 13 April 1960. Rajya Sabha Debates, Vol. XXIX, col. 714. 

105. Congress, Rajya Sabha MP from Bombay. 
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The Prime Minister and In-Charge of the Department of Atomic Energy (Shri 
Jawaharlal Nehru): (a) Yes. 

(b) The purpose of the visit was to enable the delegation to obtain first- 
hand knowledge of some of the mineral resources, which are available for the 
development of India’s atomic energy programme. 


145. To K.L. Shrimali: Science Education Commission 
Unnecessary 106 

April 13, 1960 

My dear Shrimali, 

Please refer to your letter of March 3 1 st about the proposal to appoint a Science 
Education Commission. I have been thinking about this matter for some time. 
I wrote to Thacker about it and he replied naturally favouring such a 
Commission. But I have remained unconvinced and have sent him a reply, a 
copy of which I enclose. 107 


Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


106. Letter. 

107. See also items 139 and 143. 
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IV. EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
(a) General 

146. To IFS Probationers: Duties 1 

The Prime Minister met the 1960 batch of IFS probationers on 27th March, 
1960. The first few minutes were spent by P.M. in asking individual members 
certain questions on “World Affairs”. 

He asked the following questions:- 

1 . What is the most important thing that causes concern to everybody in 
the world today? 

2. Where does India come into the picture in regard to the cold war 
between two Power Blocs? 

3. What problems will the Summit Conference tackle when it meets? 

4. What does non-alignment mean? Is it a negative or a positive concept? 

5. Is it feasible to have World Federation? 

6. On what factor is the foreign policy of a country based? 

To these questions the probationers gave their answers. 

Thereafter, the P.M. spoke to them and said that they were most welcome 
to the Foreign Service and they should join it with good cheer. It was not only 
a question of earning a living but one must have an attraction for one’s job and 
an urge to build. Any service had its obligations and responsibilities and as the 
Indian Administrative Service and Indian Foreign Service were superior services, 
the responsibilities and obligations were greater. The higher one went, the more 
responsible one’s work became. In a democratic structure, the eyes of the 
people are on you and in the IFS you have not only the eyes of your own 
people but also of other countries. 

It should be your endeavour to get the goodwill of the country in which 
you are posted and approach it in a friendly and receptive way. You should go 
there free of prejudice and yet at the same time you should not cut yourself 
away from your roots in India for after all your primary job is to represent this 
country. You have also to understand the urges and movements of India and 
have to remain emotionally in tune with your country. 

Due to various reasons of history and geography, certain countries like to 
impose themselves on others and other countries resent this. The world would 
be a dull place if there was regimentation and domination all round. Before the 

1. Undated and unsigned note on Nehru’s talk on 27 March 1960 to 1960 batch of IFS 
Probationers. File No. F.S.P.-I/Prob-3/60/P.A., MEA. 
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World War I, the British, French and the Germans looked down upon others 
and yet the British position was of a different kind. 

The Prime Minister then spoke about China and said that throughout history, 
the Chinese have looked upon themselves as the Highest of the High and upon 
others as inferiors. Even when they have been friendly, they have always been 
looking down upon their friend to a certain amount of condescension. In the 
last few hundred years, they have imposed their language, customs etc on the 
Manchurians and Tibetans. Although Lenin had spoken about the autonomy of 
States, in fact, even in the Soviet Union this autonomy is not a very effective 
force. On the contrary, India’s approach historically has been broadly to live 
and let live. Although in South East Asia, we have invariably come face to face 
with China, there had been no conflicts between the two countries for two 
thousand years. Now a remarkable new development has taken place over the 
border. The border has now become alive and this is a new turn of events. 

The present age is the age of science and technology. If we have to get 
anywhere, then we must master science. You see before you Industrial 
Revolution of India taking shape and this is going to make a tremendous 
difference in our lives. 

You have all joined the Foreign Service with ideas that it is a most thrilling 
and exciting life and let me assure you that 90% and sometimes 99% of life is 
dull with flashes of light here and there. Even war is dull mostly and then there 
are moments of immense and terrific excitement. More of our young people in 
the IFS repent in life when they find the IFS was dull. Outside excitement can 
never keep you going because you will be posted in all sorts of places; in 
hostile and isolated environments and unless you have something inside you, 
you will not be able to give your best and if you get involved in this business of 
seniority etc. then you will make yourself miserable. But by and large, the life 
in IFS is interesting, worthwhile and satisfying. If you know the language of 
the country you go to, it will help things greatly. When you go out, do not sniff 
at the people because then people will sniff at you. Be friendly and others will 
be friendly to you. 
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147. To N.R. Filial, S. Dutt, M. J. Desai: Cuba 2 

The Cuban Ambassador 3 came to see me this afternoon. He conveyed a special 
invitation from President Fidel Castro to me to visit Cuba. He did not expect me 
to go all the way to Cuba only but in the event of my visiting Latin America, he 
hoped that I would include Cuba in my programme. I assured him that it had 
long been my wish to go to Latin America but unfortunately this has not been 
possible. I hoped that some time in the future I shall be able to go to the 
countries of Latin America. I would personally welcome the opportunity to 
visit Cuba. 

2. The Ambassador then said that his President would like us to appoint 
a Charge d’ Affaires in Cuba so that we may have direct accounts through him 
of events there. There was much misinterpretation of what was happening in 
Cuba and if we had a special representative there, he would be able to get 
correct reports. The Cuban Government and people valued our friendship and 
advice very highly. A new generation had grown up there which had been 
influenced much by India for whom they had great respect. Many persons in 
this new generation had previously been connected in committees for the freedom 
of India. 

3. So far as Cuba’s broad policies were concerned, they adhered to the 
collective treaty for the defence of the Americas. At the same time, their foreign 
policy was an independent one. Thus they had spoken in the UN condemning 
certain happenings in Hungary, as also in Tibet. If necessity arises, they would 
support our attitude in regard to our border disputes with China. Also they 
would support us in regard to Kashmir. In fact, the present Government was 
applying a new mind to all these questions and coming to new conclusions. 

4. The Cuban Government had also referred to American interference in 
Guatemala. 

5. Cuba was a very small country. It is not tied to any dogma or pre- 
conception. They examine every question on merits. They are not anti any 
country. They are only pro their own country. They are passing through a 
difficult period. The land reforms which they were introducing naturally hurt 
some interests, both national and international and this created difficulties for 
them. 

6. The Ambassador then referred to the proposed conference at Havana 
of less-industrialised countries from Latin America, Asia and Africa. The UAR 
and Indonesia had already accepted their invitation and they very much wanted 

2. Note to SG, FS, CS, 28 March 1960. 

3. Eufenio Soler Alonso. 
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India to take an important part in this conference. It was proposed to draft an 
economic charter for such less industrialised countries. The conference was 
likely to take place before the UN General Assembly meeting. 

7. They would like full participation of India and would particularly like 
Shri Krishna Menon to attend this conference if he goes to UN as our 
representative. Shri Krishna Menon was popular and well-known in the Latin 
American countries. 

8. The Ambassador said that India’s experience and success in meeting 
her problems would be very valuable to this conference. He again repeated that 
Latin American countries had been much influenced by India’s struggle for 
independence and our broad philosophy in this struggle. Also by my writings. 
In spite of the great distance between India and these countries, there were 
many social and political similarities between them. 

9. I told the Ambassador that we would certainly like to be represented at 
this conference and participate in it but I could not say who will be able to go 
there. Shri Krishna Menon had a heavy responsibility here as Defence Minister 
and it was by no means certain that he would be able to go to the UN General 
Assembly as our representative. 

148. To B.N. Chakravarty: Pursuing Seats on UN 
Councils 4 

I have never been in favour of our thrusting ourselves forward and canvassing 
for seats in these various Councils and Committees. Where there is a good 
chance for us to be elected with the goodwill of others, we should stand for 
election, but where we have to oppose newly independent countries especially, 
I would not stand. 

2. In your note above, 5 you suggest that we should not try to get into the 
Security Council next year. I agree, for the present at least. We can see how 
matters stand later. 

3. Trusteeship Council. I agree with what you say. 

4. Economic and Social Council. I agree with what you say. 

5. Indeed, I agree with your other recommendations also. 


4. Note to Special Secretary, MEA, 4 April 1960. File No. 1 (9)-UN-II/60, MEA. 

5. See Appendix 15 for Chakravarty ’s note of 3 April. 
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149. To S. Dutt: Dorothy Woodman is Angry 6 

I am sending you two letters and two reports from Diwan Chaman Lall about 
the recent Conference for Peace and Disarmament. 7 

2. You may be interested to know that Dorothy Woodman’s 8 name was 
announced in big posters, which also contained the names of D.N. Pritt 9 and 
others, as a speaker at this conference. As a matter of fact, Dorothy Woodman 
had not only not agreed, but actually refused to participate. She was very 
angry at her name being used in this way, and more especially being associated 
with D.N. Pritt’s name in this fashion. 


1 50. To the ICWA: Survey of World Affairs 10 

P.M.’s REGRET AT BORDER DEVELOPMENTS INDIA AND 
CHINA COULD HAVE FACED EACH OTHER IN A MORE 
PEACEFUL ATMOSPHERE IMPERIALISTS IN AFRICA WARNED 

NEW DELHI, April 5. - Prime Minister Nehru said here today that certain 
“geographical developments” had taken place from which one could not get 
away, as the quiet frontier had become a life frontier. 

He added that these developments had brought about many disturbing 
aspects for the present. Further, they would have their repercussions not only 
on Asia but on the world. 

Pandit Nehru, who was addressing the Indian Council of World Affairs, 
said that India and China had the same live frontier over a distance of 2,600 
miles — a frontier that had become a dangerous frontier. It was not a pleasant 
thought that this should have diverted the minds and energies of either country 
from other works. What the future would bring remained yet to be seen. 

Turning to internal matters, Pandit Nehru said, “Internally, our minds in 
India, for the moment and for some time past, are rather very much concerned 
about our difficulties and problems on our own frontiers. But in the nature of 
things, I cannot speak much about them except to point out something that has 

6. ToFS,5 April 1960. 

7. Ten-nation Conference which began in Geneva on 15 March; see SWJN/SS/58/item 2, 
fn 13. 

8. British writer and activist; companion of Kingsley Martin. 

9. British lawyer and politician. 

10. PTI report of speech, 5 April 1960. From National Herald, 6 April 1960. 
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been said many times and, that is, that these new developments on our border 
have brought about a situation which is quite new. It is new in the sense that 
these frontiers were quiet, passive and almost unheard of frontiers, except for 
venture-some travellers who wrote books about them, and nobody worried 
about them. Occasionally, in the course of the last hundred years, there were 
some local affairs, some petty wars, but they did not affect the position much 
and these frontiers were taken as quiet frontiers with no element of danger in 
them.” 

He added: “Now that position has ceased obviously and I suppose it had to 
cease. I am not merely referring to recent developments in the last year or two 
which brought about this position rather much more quickly than one could 
imagine. It had to be that in the sense of developments in China and India. In 
the old days, communications were difficult over mountain and desert terrain. 
But these difficulties are now no longer there and when two developed countries 
have a long frontier like this, to some extent, they have to come up against each 
other. It is unfortunate the way the developments have come. It would have 
been better if they had come in a much more peaceful atmosphere and without 
charges and counter-charges.” 

In a broad survey of world affairs. Pandit Nehru expressed the hope that 
an agreement would be arrived at progressively on disarmament. 

He warned against attempts of “old and new imperialists to put the clock 
back in Africa, and felt that some hopeful avenues had opened out which might 
lead to a settlement in Algeria. 

GERMAN PROBLEM 

He said that the importance of the German problem was very great from 
the point of the future of the world, the future of war and peace. The inherent 
military potential of Germany and past German invasions were casting fear 
even in the minds of the friends of Germany whether history will repeat itself 
in a much worse form.” 

Pandit Nehru said that if one relied on newspaper reports, the biggest 
problem the “great ones of the earth” would face at the forthcoming summit 
meeting was that of Germany, of Berlin and all that. 

He said that India was affected by it in the larger context because Germany 
had played such a tremendous part in the last many years and in the two great 
wars. Anything that happened in Germany had the greatest interest the world 
over. 

Warning against the dangers of Germans militarism. Pandit Nehru said: 
“Many countries in Europe have had repeated experience of German invasions 
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and, naturally, they have not forgotten that the Germans are tremendously 
organized, they are a brave people with an amazing capacity of technology; 
they are amazing as soldiers. So there is that fear among friends of Germany.” 
Pandit Nehru said that there was also the “reverse fear” whether some 
other major invasion might not take place — whether from the Soviet Union or 
whatever you might like to call it of that type. 

“So, you come up against a position, the essence of which is fear and 
suspicion, and all the pious talk in the world does not get rid of fear and 
suspicion.” 

He said that it was, however, clear that *^ere was no possibility of solving 
world problems by threats, or coercion, oJityar. 

Speaking about the rest of the world. Pandit Nehru said that it was faced 
with a curious state of affairs. Man was within reach, if not of heaven, of 
certainly a much better world than mankind had known for a great majority of 
people. Yet, it was threatened by something near hell. 

Regarding disarmament, he said that some positive advance had been made 
or was likely to be made soon about prevention of atomic tests. He stressed the 
urgent necessity of reaching an agreement soon on banning production and 
testing of nuclear weapons as in course of time, more and more countries 
might be in a position to manufacture them. 

AFRICAN FERMENT 

In a reference to Africa, Pandit Nehru said that a spirit of defiance was 
visible in the countries of Africa, which had become free to maintain their self- 
respect. I have no doubt that the whole African continent is in a state of 
extreme ferment and we have a possibility of this situation worsening in a big 
way, unless it becomes better soon.” 

Pandit Nehru said that while old imperialism was struggling to assert itself 
and create conflicts, there was also the world conscience symbolised in the 
U.N. There was also a new imperialism. This was a dangerous thing in the 
present technological age. 

Earlier, the president of the Indian Council of World Affairs, Mr. H.N. 
Kunzru, welcomed Pandit Nehru and said that Prime Minister had last addressed 
the council soon after returning from the Bandung conference . 11 “We want to 
hear you today, when soon after the summit conference will be held.” 

1 1. On 1 May 1955, Nehru opened Sapru House, the headquarters of the Indian Council of 
Wodd Affairs; Sapru House was named after Tej Bahadur Sapru. See The Hindustan 
Times , 2 May 1955. 
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INVITATION TO UK ORGANISATION 

Mr. Kunzru said that the council had invited the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, London, and its affiliate bodies to hold the next unofficial 
Commonwealth Relations Conference, due in 1964, in India. 

The following were elected office bearers of the council: President, Mr. 
H.N. Kunzru; vice-presidents, Mr. Gurmukh Nihal Singh, Mr. N.V. Gadgil, Mr. 
G.L. Mehta, Mr. P.A. Narielwala and Dr. V.K.R.V. Rao; honorary treasurer, Mr. 
Shri Ram; member of executive committee, Mr. S.V. Krishnamoorthy Rao, Dr. 
Tara Chand, Mr. K.M. Panikkar, Mr. G.L. Bansal, Mr. N.C. Kasliwal, Dr. K.L. 
Shridharani, Dr. N.M. Khilnani and Capt. K.I.R. Row. 

151. To Louis Gibarti: Travel Schedules 12 

April 6, 1960 

Dear Gibarti, 13 
I have your letter of April 1. 

It is true that I am going to England for the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
Conference there on the 1st of May. It is my intention to visit no other place, 
except that I have to go to Paris for a few hours only to meet General de Gaulle 
at his request. I shall go to Paris in the forenoon and return the same evening to 
London. It is not at all an easy matter for me to go to any other part of Europe. 
Apart from my not having the time, any such visit cannot be done quietly and 
involves a good deal of trouble and publicity. 

I understand that Dr. Kreisky 14 will be coming to India at the end of this 
year or the beginning of next. He will be welcome here. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


12. Letter. 

13. A Hungarian communist and secretary of the organising committee of the Congress 
against Imperialism; Nehru met him again at the Asian- African Conference at Bandung in 
April 1955. 

14. Bruno Kreisky, Austrian Foreign Minister, 1959-66. 
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152. To A. Creech Jones: Convention on Financing 15 

12th April, 1960 

Dear Mr. Creech Jones, 16 

Thank you for your letter of 28th March with which you enclosed a report on 
investments concerned with the establishment of a Convention recognising the 
rights and interests of borrowing and lending countries in financing public and 
private projects and enterprise. 

I have considered this interesting report in consultation with some of my 
colleagues. We feel that the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference is 
not an appropriate forum to initiate discussion on a project of this type. In our 
view, the best forum for initiating a discussion on a project of this type is the 
United Nations or an appropriate organ of the United Nations like the Economic 
and Social Council. 

With kind regards, 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(b) People’s Republic of China 

153. To Lok Sabha Secretariat: Denial of Press Report 17 

Two or three days ago I received a notice from the Lok Sabha Secretariat in 
which a Member of Parliament had asked for a statement to be made by me 
under Rule 197 of the Rules of Procedure and Conduct of Business. This 
referred to an article that had appeared in the Amrita Bazar Patrika of Calcutta 
on March 29th, I960, 18 making an allegation that I had made some statement at 
a meeting of Chief Ministers of States. I ventured to submit to Mr Speaker that 
the allegations contained in this article were completely untrue and without 
foundation. At that time I thought that it was not necessary to make a particular 
statement about this baseless allegation. 

15. Letter. 

16. British MP from Wakefield, Yorkshire, from 1954 to 1964. 

17. Note to the Lok Sabha Secretariat, 2 April 1960. 

1 8. P.G. Deb, Ganatantra Parishad, Lok Sabha MP from Angul, Orissa, gave a calling attention 
notice on 31 March 1960 about this article in the Amrita Bazar Patrika on 28 March. See 
Appendix 8. 
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2. I have now receieved another notice of the same kind on the same 
subject. Also, notice of a Short Notice Question on the same subject. 

3. On reconsideration of this matter and as there appears to be some 
genuine misunderstanding in the minds of some Members of Parliament, I 
think it would be better for me to make this brief statement on this subject. I 
would prefer to make this brief statement to answering a Short Notice Question. 

4. I should like to make this statement as early as possible. I am leaving 
Delhi for two days tomorrow. If it is convenient to Mr Speaker, I should like to 
make this statement in the Lok Sabha on Tuesday the 5th April. In the event of 
the 5th April being a holiday, I shall make it on the 6th April. 

5. I enclose a copy of the statement I propose to make. 19 

154. To Khushwaqt Rai and other MPs: Conditions for 
Chou En-Lai’s Visit 20 

April 4, 1960 

Dear Shri Khushwaqt Rai, 

I am in receipt of your letter of the 4th April with which you have sent me 
another letter of the same date 21 signed by some members of the Opposition 
Parties in the Lok Sabha. 22 

The questions you have referred to in your letter have been discussed 
repeatedly in the Lok Sabha. Indeed there was a discussion even after it was 
stated by me that I had invited the Prime Minister of China to visit India. I had 
made the position of the Government quite clear on that occasion. There has 
been no change in the views of the Government since then. 

I had made it clear that at no time had I said that unless certain pre-conditions 
were satisfied, I would not invite the Chinese Prime Minister. I certainly thought 
and still think that such pre-conditions as I had mentioned previously would 

19. For Nehru’s statement in the Lok Sabha on 6 April 1960, see item 155. 

20. Letter to Rai, PSP, Lok Sabha MP from Kheri, UP, and other Opposition MPs. Copied 
to SG and FS. 

The text of this letter was also published in The Hindu on 7 April 1960. 

21. For Khushwaqt Singh’s and other MPs’ letter of 4 April 1960 published in The Hindu of 
6 April, see Appendix 18. 

22. The draft of the letter, prepared by the Opposition MPs barring the Communists, was 
approved at a meeting on 2 April, attended by N.G. Goray (PSP), A.B. Vajpayee (Jan 
Sangh), Shakuntala Masani (Swatantra Party), Sivaraj (Republican), P.K. Deo (Ganatantra 
Parishad), and B.R. Singh(Socialist) among others. See The Hindu , 3 April 1960. 
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facilitate talks. Otherwise there was too big a gap between the two positions. 

It has always been our policy, before Independence and subsequently, that 
we should not refuse to meet and discuss matters with representatives of other 
Governments, even though we do not agree with them at all. Whether such a 
meeting leads to any substantial or good results or not is another matter. 

I shall naturally keep Parliament informed of any talks that I may have with 
the Prime Minister of China. 

You refer to the reception that might be given to the Prime Minister of 
China when he visits our country. You are no doubt aware that there are rules 
and conventions governing the visit of Heads of Governments and Prime 
Ministers as our guests to India. Apart from these, there are certain well known 
conventions and courtesies which are given to distinguished guests, regardless 
of our difference of views. It would be extraordinary, improper and not in 
keeping with India’s cultural traditions, for us not to abide by those rules and 
conventions and refrain from giving every courtesy to a distinguished guest. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1 55. In the Lok Sabha: Article in Amrita Bazar PatriksP 

Shri P.G. Deb: Sir, on a point of procedure. When this matter is being 
brought up, I would like to ask whether the hon. Prime Minister is going to 
make a statement regarding the very same article which came out in the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika on 28th March, I960 24 about which I gave a calling 
attention notice on the 31st of March. 

Mr. Speaker: So, he does not want the statement now? All calling attention 
notices are for the purpose of getting a statement from the Prime Minister. 
Now, does he not want me to call on the Prime Minister to make that 
statement? 

Shri P.G. Deb: I did not get any reply whether it was rejected or accepted. 


23. Intervention in the Lok Sabha, 6 April 1960. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol. 
XLH cols 9831-9832. 

24. See Appendix 8. 
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Mr. Speaker: The procedure is this. Whenever the hon. Ministers want 
they intimate to me that they want to make a statement and I give them 
permission. After all, calling attention notices or things of that kind are 
only for the purpose of making the Ministers to make a statement on the 
floor of the House. They accept some notices and they do not accept 
some. But I prefer the opportunity being given to the Ministers themselves 
to make a statement in as liberal a manner as possible to avoid this process. 
That will be the procedure normally. 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
My attention has been drawn to an article that appeared in the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika of Calcutta on March 28, 1960. This article referred to a meeting of 
Chief Ministers of States held in Delhi 25 at which I am alleged to have made 
some statement in regard to our problems relating to our frontier with the 
Chinese State. 

The allegations made in this issue of the Amrita Bazar Patrika are completely 
untrue and without the least foundation. I regret that such baseless statements 
injurious to the national cause should be made in a responsible newspaper. 

156. To S. Dutt: Programme for Chou En-lai’s Visit 26 

Now that we have received the list of the people coming with Premier Chou 
En-lai, we should draw up some provisional programme for him. 27 1 think that 
the programme thus far should be the Delhi programme only. We may indicate 
to our Ambassador that we are not including any visits outside Delhi for the 
present so as not to reduce the time for talks, etc. But if Premier Chou En-lai 
so wishes, he can easily go, say, to Agra or any other place nearby. Perhaps, it 
would be as well to have a visit to Agra about the middle of his stay here for 
some kind of a break. I cannot think of any other suitable place nearby. There 
is no point in taking him to the usual community development centres. 

2. In Delhi he can visit some of our scientific institutions. He will go for 
sight-seeing to the Qutab and to Red Fort also. 


25. On 20 March after the NDC meeting. Amrita Bazar Patrika reported it on 28 March, The 
Hindu on 22 March; most others did not report it. 

26. Note to the FS, 8 April 1960. S. Dutt Papers, NMML. Also available in JN Collection. 

27. A 3 1 -member delegation led by Chou En-lai, included Chen Yi, Vice Premier of the State 
Council and Minister of Foreign Affairs, and was accompanied by seven pressmen. 
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3. There is a new defence science institute which I am going to visit in a 
few days’ time, 28 but I doubt if it would be suitable to take him there. 

4. There will be the usual banquet given by me at Rashtrapati Bhavan and 
a lunch by the President. I think it would be a good thing if a lunch by the Vice- 
President, preferably at the Vice-President’s house, is included. You can ask 
the Vice-President about it. He may come to lunch one day at my house in 
continuation of our talks. These talks will presumably be held at my house or at 
Rashtrapati Bhavan. If necessity arises, we may have them in the External 
Affairs Ministry. 

5. Some such tentative broad programme might be fixed up and 
communicated. When we got a reply from our Ambassador, this can be finalised. 

6. Parliament will be sitting in those days, but I do not think any 
Parliamentary function should be organised for him. He will naturally call on 
the President and the Vice-President. Among the Ministers who might meet 
him would be the Home Minister, the Finance Minister and the Defence Minister. 

157. In the Lok Sabha: Question of Privilege 29 

Mr. Speaker: Shri Vajpayee 30 perhaps, wanted to say something. 

Shri Vajpayee: Sir, may I know your reactions to my letter of this morning 
with regard to the publication of a news item relating to the Chinese reply 
to the Indian note of 12th February? 31 It has been reported in the Press that 
the Government of India has received a reply; and the contents of the reply 
have also appeared in the Press. I feel that before the publication of the 
contents of the reported reply, this House should have been informed. 

Mr. Speaker: The hon. Prime Minister. 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
Sir, I should like to be clear on this subject of what is sometimes referred to as 

28. It is not clear which institute he has in mind. A number of laboratories and establishments 
were being started around this time. For a complete list, see the website http:// 
www.drdo.govin/drdo/English/index.jsp?pg=genesis.jsp, accessed on 22 July 2014. 

29. Interventions by Nehru, 8 April 1960. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol. XLO, cols 
10376-10380. 

30. Atal Bihari Vajpayee, Jan Sangh, Lok Sabha MP from Balrampur, UP. 

31. For GOI’s note of 12 February 1960, see White Paper ffl, pp. 85-98; and for the China 
Government’s reply to it on 3 April 1960, see White Paper IV, pp. 8-16. 
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a privilege of this House. I am not aware of any such privilege that I should 
control the Press as to what they should print or not print when they get it... 

Shri Vajpayee: The External Affairs Ministry should be controlled and not 

the Press. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: .... And the External Affairs Ministry even, to what 
measure it should be controlled as to what it should give to the Press and what 
it should not. I think it is a novel proposition of which I have not been aware in 
any country. But that is another matter. I want to be clear on this matter which 
is referred to again and again, to my knowledge, without any justification in 
parliamentary practice in any country. In fact, it would become almost impossible 
for Parliament to function if I am supposed to tell them of all military moves, 
all diplomatic moves from day to day. That is not parliamentary government, 
so far as I know. But that is by the way. 

We have been trying to keep the House fully informed of these 
developments. Sometimes, it so happens that newspapers get some information 
and they publish it — not because we give it to them. We do not want to encourage 
publication in newspapers before we have decided that it should be published. 
A reply has come from the Chinese Government and we were waiting to find 
out the exact date of publication by them and by us and then I shall place it 
before the House possibly — I do not know — in the next two or three days. We 
are not responsible for a newspaper publishing it or the substance of it. 
(Interruptions) (An Hon. Member: It has leaked out) Maybe. I do not think that 
it leaked out. The newspaper concerned has correspondents abroad too and 
those correspondents get it from other sources also. 

Shri Vajpayee: When will this be laid on the Table of the House? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: For the information of the House, I should like to place 
it before the House as soon as possible — may be, in two or three days, perhaps, 
on Monday. I shall not be here but I shall instruct my colleague, the Deputy 
Minister, to lay it on the Table of the House on Monday. 

I may add that the note which is a fairly long one is really a resume of what 
has been said in the past. There is nothing new in it except the repetition of 
what they have said. Well, presumably, if I may use the word it is to put their 
case as a whole, together, again. 

Shri Hem Barua: The language is very polite, it seems? 

Shri Jaw aharlal Nehru: The hon. Member is referring to politeness. 
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Shri Hem Barua: It is said about the note that the language is very polite. 
That is what the newspaper reporters say. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: The language is, and ought to be, always polite when 
Governments deal with each other and when guests come they should also be 
treated politely... (Interruptions) 

Shri Hem Barua: Nobody says that guests should not be treated politely. 

Mr. Speaker: Now, one point has been raised. So far as this matter is 
concerned, I had noted here — “not a matter for a privilege motion.” But I 
was informed that the Prime Minister wanted to make a statement. 
Otherwise, I would not have called him. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I appreciate that. Sir. 

Mr. Speaker: Let me make my position clear. With respect to these matters, 
I would like the hon. Members to know what exactly I am going to allow 
and not to allow. It is for the hon. Minister to find out, and to decide for 
himself, whether a particular document ought to be placed on the Table of 
the House or not. If he makes up his mind that it ought to be placed here, 
the hon. Members expect that this House must be the first to get information 
before it is given to the Press. But it is for the hon. Minister to decide 
whether it is a matter which is so important that the information ought to 
be given first to the House or whether it is not of such importance and 
might be given out to the Press. 

Today, I understood him to say that somehow it had leaked out. In 
that case, every hon. Member is entitled to ask how it has leaked out. If, 
on the other hand, he feels that it is not a matter which ought to be kept 
secret, there is absolutely no such question of leakage. If, the hon. Minister 
feels, on the other hand, that it is a matter of importance and the House 
ought to be taken into confidence first, before it goes out, every step ought 
to be taken to see that the outside world does not give information of this 
matter before the paper is laid on the Table of the House. It is for the 
Minister to decide. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: As I understand you. Sir, the whole matter is left to the 
discretion of the Minister. 

Mr. Speaker: Yes. 
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Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I am quite satisfied with it. 

Shri Vajpayee: May I submit that I did not want this question to be the form 
of breach of privilege I only wanted to draw your attention. 

Mr. Speaker: I can only add this to avoid any misunderstanding in the 
future. When the hon. Minister gives information to the Press or allows 
the information to the Press or allows the information to be given to the 
Press he ought not to say that he wanted to place it on the Table of the 
House first. 

If he wanted to give it to the Press, let him say so. If, on the other 
hand, he wanted to keep it a secret, the House is always entitled to ask 
how it has leaked out before it was given to the House. That is the only 
point. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: May I beg of you to say that there are many matters 
which are not exactly secret but publicity is given to them at a time considered 
the right time? Normally, if you place anything before the House, it is obvious 
that it is not right to issue it to the Press previously. But if the Press gets it — not 
from us and so there is no question of leakage — surely, the Ministries concerned 
are not responsible for the activities of the Press. Obviously, it is a matter not 
of privilege but pure courtesy even that it should be placed before the House 
before it is sent to the Press. But sometimes it so happens — apart from the 
papers — that we have Press Conferences and there are questions and answers. 
Something is said and an answer has to be given. That is not a matter of 
discourtesy to anybody that an answer is given. Can it be said that every answer 
should be given here before it is given in the Press Conference? 

158. To Lok Sabha Secretariat: Boundary Dispute 32 

I would submit to Mr. Speaker that it will not be desirable for me to make a 
statement at this stage about the recent letter from the Chinese Government 
regarding our boundary disputes. The Prime Minister of China is coming here 
within a week’s time and a full discussion about this note in Parliament will, I 
think, not be desirable. I might add that the letter of the Prime Minister or 
China is a repetition of what has been said by the Chinese Government previously 

32. Note, 12 April 1960. 
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to which we have given adequate replies. The fact that he has repeated his 
arguments does not raise any fresh issue which has not been answered by us. 
Our case has been fully stated already in the House on previous occasions. 

I might add that I have to go out of Delhi on the 14th April morning. I shall 
return only on the 17th afternoon. 

(c) Tibet 

159. To S. Dutt: Education for Tibetan Refugees 33 

I agree generally with what you have written in your note. 

2. I agree also that we must take some steps for the education of the 
children. To some extent, some effort should be made to teach adults also, at 
least the language of the place. I realise that it is difficult to do much in the way 
of education when they are in temporary camps. Even so, teachers could be 
arranged in these temporary camps. That is a step to which we should give 
some priority. 

3. You might have some kind of an answer sent to Mrs Bedi. 34 


160. In the Lok Sabha: Non-Tibetan Refugees from 
Tibet 35 

Question: 36 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to refer to the reply given to 
Starred Question No. 29 on the 16th November, 1959 and state : 

(a) Whether the investigation conducted regarding the identity and 
antecedents of the 40 non-Tibetans found amongst the refugees from Tibet 
has been completed; and 

(b) if so, the result there of? 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru) : 
(a) and (b). Yes; about fifty persons have been identified as of Chinese origin. 

33. Note to FS, 28 March 1960. File No. 29(78) BST/59, MEA. 

34. Freda Bedi, a social worker. 

35. Oral answers to questions, 3 1 March 1960. Lok Sabha Debates, Second Series, Vol. XLI, 
cols 8841-8845. 

36. By Congress MPs Ram Knshan Gupta, A.M. Tariq and Bhakt Darshan. 
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Shri Ram Krishan Gupta : May I know whether any restrictions have been 
placed upon their movement; if so, the nature of those restrictions? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru : Well, the first obvious restriction was that they were 
kept more or less in custody to know what they are. At present all these Tibetan 
refugees have been kept in camps, they do not normally wander about all over 
India. Some of these Chinese people are in Calcutta, I understand, but they 
have to keep in touch with us or we have to keep in touch with them. It is 
intended, so far as this particular lot is concerned, to gradually send them out 
of India. 

3ft ■3T. 5- dlftdi : ft *IF ^TRcfT 7JF qft tjqft T J0?TFJ qft 

ft aftr ^ft <£ t? 

3ft ^IFMM ftFS : VR <ft XTcF ftflT qiw | % ft^ fotT ^ cfJT ftqr 
^dlRtd FtdT I «0pT ftt Wlft Hl?jd l|f , MKijH f'SIT ■3R 

t^cp icbs) W vjJc|M ft ?nft #TT I 

3ft *JeRT : 3fttTR! cRTT F¥ did 3)1 TdT ddldl Mdl % 1ft> OHRsK F"T fttftt 

3RT fftsrfM ftt wt anft ft w err? 

3ft '■ddltHdld ’ 7JF d(?l tldltf Ft dd! I i 3R 'SF’FT-'SR'FT OTPftftftf eft ■SI^FT-^IrPT 

3ft3*TFtftftl 

ft? ^rw^T^rfft^r wft cit^F^Ff nft^nftft? ^t fe^fdR ft 
cITFT 3>T 'jjft ffti y'dMH r ftt ft 3>FT, ^«b dll'll ft I ftt ft vJ tMdl dlt?dl 
wift ftjrfft^T^rftnr? 

3ft 'd<4l6<?ll?1 ft?T> • HKJd *lftt ft^ ft vjftt F^ft ft '3TvT r T 

r# qft ft i F^ ft ft ^ftftftft'RFr^Ffft , irn' , iftft’3ftr *ift i 
^rftft ftrr Hddd fttft Ru^kir <FRft wt ft ^ err i ftfftrr \Hfti qft ft *if 
Ft W err fftj ft ’TFT 35T 35^5% ft 3TT ^Tft ft I wfftz q* ^FJR #7 

ftiaftt # tftj ft cj^f qx crt ^ 1 1 ^ ft g?gr ftft ^nftft? ^f ft ^fFt n^fT i 

37. Socialist Party, Lok Sabha MP from Firozabad, UP. 
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35^ FTfftsr eft ^ I ^ ^ FF£?i v^W ^T^TT a?K 3nFFft 
% ^jfT ^r FRfrnT, # % i 

3f. TFT ^FT :” 33T tJF M^IRt #ft fcf^T % #FT ^WH 3n% ^ ^ftT 

sir, 3t ^r ^frn! ^ ^ w «jt *ir ^#? 

'fl<ll5WKl *!&<> : ^f <5)4) ^ fFRF *1^1 I 

[Translation begins: 

Shri A.M. Tariq: I want to know about these people who have been caught 
and questioned — does the Government think that some of them represent 
Kuomintang Government and are their spies? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: It is such a matter that it is not proper for me to answer 
these questions. Many things were revealed, but now if I answer one or two 
parts, then it will not be good. 

Shri Bhakt Darshan: Sir, have their objectives in coming with the Tibetans 
been investigated? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: This is the same question. Now different people have 
different objectives. 

Shri Braj Raj Singh: 39 Have these Chinese been separated from the Tibetan 
refugees; and if they have been separated, where have they been kept? And 
as the Prime Minister has said that there is a plan to send these out of India, 
I want to know when they are going to be sent. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I am not sure but I think they are kept in the same area 
separately. One, some of these, as I said, had run away and were caught, 1 do 
not mean to say that they were arrested but it became known that they had 
come to Calcutta, and the Government kept a watch on them as to what they 
have been doing there. Now when will they be sent I cannot say, no specific 
date has been fixed but when appropriate arrangements are made and they can 
be sent conveniently, they will be sent. 

38. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Sasaram, Bihar. 

39. See fh 37 in this section. 
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Dr Ram Subhag Singh: 40 Did these 50 Chinese come to India via Tibet, and 
if yes, was any notice taken of them at the first check post or not? 

Shri Jawaharlai Nehru: I could not understand properly. 

Translation ends] 

Dr. Ram Subhag Singh : May I know whether all these 50 Chinese entered 
India from Tibet; if so, whether they were first noticed at the first Indian 
check-post or not? 

^I^IM ^F*> : *IF fit 30 ^ oflT 

3RFF3RPT ^TSTT^I WM §£ eft 

*IF mni *WI <riRi *fi?f t> ■sflT viddi «ii<; I 

sfr 3T. diR«t> : *TF vjiHii dlFdl W ^jfRT 3>t 3RT ^ 

% 91# 3§?T % % 3RIW 3 I 

to eiWr % 1 1 f^t m3 % fcpsnft 3 

RRT ^ I \2ftT '3FTT ^fF I tit «i«t43e % feFT WH f*PIT %? 

?ft ^RTFT^TM : 3TFT tI3> W tiK^«b % dt ^F eft ft'jwii eft 

TT ^ dt ^ #T =IFT TT 7F*t f> fjRdft 9RRT f^Rft I y i*S|4U 
*ikfa?Rtti 

[Translation begins: 

Shri Jawaharlai Nehru: They came like other Tibetan refugees in groups, and 
they came in different groups, in the same way, on the same route. Later when 
checking was done it was found that they were not Tibetans, and then enquiries 
were made. 

Shri A.M. Tariq: I want to know whether the Government is aware that 
many people who are not Tibetan but since they resemble Tibetans, they 
mix with Tibetan refugees. And if it is correct what action the Government 
has taken in this regard? 


40. See fii 38 in this section. 
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Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: So far as facial resemblance is concerned, so many 
people live on the borders of India who resemble them, and such people are 
especially found in Kashmir. 

Translation ends] 

Shri Brajeswar Prasad : 41 May I know whether these Chinese want to go 
back to China or not? 

: '3IW rit '3M 7 T-'3T?f T r TFT FlMt 1 ^ \Jl$l % % 

<3trT t % ^rff ^iht 1 1 

[Translation begins: 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Now, there will be different opinions but it is obvious 
that wherever they have come from they do not want to go there. 

Translation ends] 

Shri Hem Barua : In view of this particular incident and in view of the fact 
that Tibetan refugees or refugees from Tibet are pouring in almost every 
day, particularly at Misamari, may I know whether the Government have 
adopted any stringent measures to screen them off? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru : There have always been measures to screen the refugees. 
Originally when they came in very large numbers this had to be done, and 
subsequently it was done. Now the numbers are not so many; they do come, 
struggle in, and they are screened. . 

Shri Brajeswar Prasad : It is the policy of the Government of India to send 
back these Chinese againse their wishes? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru : I am afraid, I cannot give a very definite answer, 
because if they do not carry out our directions it is open to us to send them at 
least outside India — where I do not know. We cannot have people coming in 
here and insisting on staying here. 


41 . Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Gaya, Bihar. 
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Shri Ram Krishan Gupta : The hon. Prime Minister just now stated that 
these refugees had been kept in camps. May I know whether these non- 
Tibetan refugees have been kept with Tibetan refugees or separately? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru : I have already answered that. 

^ ^ ^ ^ oqo^K f^TT W t oftr ^ f^fT W | 

^RcFR % # cRT 3rT? W<\ §3TT I? 

sft tfFITFMM : sft ^fl eft fiftnTFft W WRT I % % cfr WTFT 

'-Hl^ 'jll'b'l 4)61 'JTPf vdricbl Tpft f | 

[Translation begins: 

Shri Bhakt Darshan: Sir, I want to know whether there has been any 
correspondence with the Chinese Government about sending these Chinese 
back to China; if yes, what reply has been received from the Chinese 
Government? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: No, Sir. We are interested in this, that they should go 
out of India; where they go is their choice. 

Translation ends] 

161. In the Lok Sabha: Education 42 

TIBETAN REFUGEES EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION 

Shri D.C. Sharma : 43 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that a Tibetan Refugee Educational Institution has 
been set up at Mussoorie recently; 

(b) whether any assistance has been asked from the Central Government; 

(c) if so, the extent and nature of the same; and 

42. Written answers to questions, 4 April I960. Lok Sabha Debates, Second Series, Vol. 
XLII, cols 9562-9563. 

43. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Gurdaspur, Punjab. 
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(d) the nature of subjects to be taught? 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
(a) to (d). A school for young Tibetan refugees has been started at Mussoorie 
at the instance of His Holiness the Dalai Lama with the assistance of some 
relief organisations working in India. The number of Tibetan students in the 
school at present is 50 but it is hoped to increase the number to 300. 

The subjects which are being taught in the school are as follows: 

(i) Tibetan language 

(ii) History of Tibet 

(iii) Religious knowledge 

(iv) English language 

(v) Geography 

(vi) Indian history 

(vii) Mathematics 
(viii) Elementary science 

At the time of the formation of the school, the Government of India had 
been requested to meet the travelling allowance of the teachers and students 
selected from the various centres and worksites and sent to Mussoorie. This 
was agreed to. As His Holiness the Dalai Lama is moving his residence to 
Dharamsala, a request has been received from his representative in Delhi for 
assistance (1) in finding an alternative site in or near Dharamsala for the school 
and (2) to meet the cost of transportation of students and the school equipment. 

Another request has also been received from the Principal of the Tibetan 
Refugee School for financial assistance for the running of the school and towards 
feeding the children. The matter is under consideration of the Government. 

162. In the Lok Sabha: Tibetan Refugees in NEFA 44 

Shrimati Manjula Devi: 45 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to refer to the 
reply given to Starred Question No. 188 on the 17th February, 1960 
regarding Government’s scheme to settle 1,000 families of Tibetan refugees 
on land at Bhaluckpung in N.E.F.A. and state? 

(a) how far is the land at Bhaluckpung from the Chinese-occupied Indian 
territory; and 

44. Written answers to questions, 4 April I960. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol. 
XLH, cols 9561-9562. 

45. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Gopalpara, Assam. 
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(b) whether this area falls within the demarcated land as shown in Chinese 
map? 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
(a) Bhaluckpung is about 12 days march from the nearest point on the Indo- 
Chinese border. It is in fact on the edge of the Assam Plains and is not far from 
Missamari. 

(b) The place is only just within the area claimed by the Chinese in their 
maps. 


163. To P. N. Rajabhoj: Don’t Go to the Tibet Conference 46 

7th April, 1960 

My dear Rajabhoj, 

I have your letter of the 6th April. I do not think it will be advisable for you or 
for any Congress member to participate in the Afro- Asian Conference on Tibet. 47 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


164. To Waiter Nash: Contribution from New Zealand 46 

April 12, 1960 

My dear Prime Minister, 

I have received from your High Commissioner 49 your message regarding the 
decision of your Government to contribute a sum of £20,000 towards the cost 
of resettlement of Tibetan refugees in India. Thank you very much for it. My 
colleagues and I greatly appreciate your Government’s offer of such generous 
financial assistance for the rehabilitation of the Tibetan refugees, for whom we 
have accepted responsibility. Their number has now gone up to some 15,000. 
Their reception, accommodation and feeding have imposed a rather heavy strain 


46. Letter to Rajabhoj, Congress, Rajya Sabha MP from Bombay. JN Supplementary Papers, 
NMML. 

47. Held in New Delhi on 9-11 April 1960. 

48. Letter to the Prime Minister of New Zealand. 

49. R.L.G. Challis, Charge d’ Affaires, and Acting High Commissioner, at this time. 
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on our exchequer but we are even more concerned about their future 
rehabilitation. There is very little hope of any appreciable number of them either 
going back to their country or finding homes in other countries. We are now 
engaged in drawing up schemes to rehabilitate them. The problem of rehabilitating 
these persons, who do not know our language and are not familiar with the 
ways of life in our country, will present particular difficulty and any scheme is 
bound to be extremely costly. It will involve training them for occupations and 
setting up small industries for them. Our intention is to utilise this very generous 
offer in implementing some such rehabilitation schemes. As soon as details 
have been worked out we shall let your High Commissioner know. 

May I also thank you for the kind thoughts which you have expressed in 
your message in regard to the help we have been able to render to these 
distressed people. 

With kind regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Jawaharial Nehru | 

165. To S. Dutt: Education for Tibetan Refugees 50 

I enclose a letter I have just received from the Dalai Lama. This refers to the 
education of Tibetan children. 

As I think I wrote to you some little time ago. I feel that we have not been 
doing as much as we ought to for this education. Next to food etc.. I think this 
is more important than anything else. 

I do not know what your ideas are about the moneys received from the 
Australian and the New Zealand Governments. In any event, we should take 
early steps in the matter. We can discuss this. 


50. Note, 12 April 1960. 
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166. In the Rajya Sabha: Foreign Exchange for the Dalai 
Lama 51 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE SOUGHT BY THE DALAI LAMA 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta: Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether the Dalai Lama or any other person deputed on his behalf 
applied for foreign exchange; 

(b) if so. what is the amount applied for and the purpose thereof; and 

(c) how much amount has actually been sanctioned? 

The Deputy Minister of External Affairs (Shrimati Lakshmi Menon) (a) 
Yes Sir. persons deputed by the Dalai Lama did apply, (b) and (c). Three 
persons were granted foreign exchange worth Bs. 3,000 to proceed to 
Manila to receive the 1959 Ramon Magsaysay Award for community 
leadership awarded to the Dalai Lama. Similarly three persons were granted 
Rs. 22, 5000 for proceeding to the United States of America for presenting 
an appeal to the United Nations on behalf of the Dalai Lama. 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta: Before I ask the question, may I draw the attention of 
the hon. Prime Minister to one Mr. D.K. Sen, styling himself as the 
confidential adviser to the Dalai Lama who stated in London on March 14 
that about £ 37.500 worth of gold had already been sold to pay the expenses 
of their three-men delegation to the U.N“ He also revealed that much of it 
was going to be paid as fees to American lawyers to put their case to the 
United Nations. May I know why Government has sanctioned foreign 
exchange in this case when clearly the Dalai Lama is putting up a case 
contrary to the position taken by India in the United Nations Organisation? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I do not know anything about Mr. Sen who is referred 
to or Sardar Sen’s statement. It is not in conformity with my information. As 

51. Oral answers to questions, 13 April 1960. Rajya Sabha Debates, Vol. XXIX, cols 685- 
688 . 

52. Reported in The Statesman. 16 March 1960. Sirdar D.K. Sen, barrister and the author of 
The Indian States, and their Status. Rights and Obligations (London: Sweet and Maxwell 
Ltd. 1930) and Indian Studies in International Law and Diplomacy: The Position of 
Indians in South Africa (Calcutta: Indian Law Publications Ltd.. 1950) among others. 
Sundry details about him are avai lable in Lois Lang-Sims. The Presence of Tibet (London: 
The Crescent Press. 1963). 
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for the broad question why we gave some foreign exchange amounting to Rs. 
22,000 odd, we felt that not to do so would be coming in the way of something 
which the Dalai lama was anxious to do and we did not wish to obstruct him in 
carrying out his wishes in this matter, although that wish was not in conformity 
with our position. 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta: The proposition has nothing emotional or sentimental 
about it. In this case, here is a person enjoying the asylum or the hospitality 
of this country and he was putting a case contrary to the position taken by 
the host country in the United Nations Organisation, and for this the foreign 
exchange of India was being expended in order that the other case which 
is not in conformity with the position taken by India could be put up. Sir, 
1 would like to have some legal or other arguments in favour of the position 
taken by the Government in this matter, apart from sentiments. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: We can hardly have any legal argument over this question. 
It was considered as we have often considered such questions and given facilities 
for the propagation of views which are entirely opposed to ours. That is our 
broad approach to public questions. We gave this opportunity and though we 
were not in favour of this matter being taken to the United Nations, we felt that 
our preventing this by not issuing foreign exchange would probably not be 
right, in view of our broad policy. 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta: Did you ask the Dalai Lama or those people who 
made the representation on his behalf, to make a statement before the 
Government of India, when asking for this foreign exchange, whether 
they had any amounts in certain financial institutions or banks in the U.S. A. 
or Britain or any other country where from the foreign exchange could be 
drawn? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I know nothing about it. 

Shrimati Lakshmi Menon: There was an inward remittance of Rs. 
47,350/- to the Dalai Lama’s account because of the Ramon Magsaysay 
Award and we have given him only Rs. 25(000/-. 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta: That is not the point. The point I raised was. .. 

Mr. Chairman: she says money that they received for the Ramon Magsaysay 
Award comes to more, being Rs. 47,000 odd whereas we have granted 
them only Rs. 22,000/-. 
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Shrimati Lakshmi Menon: Rs. 25,000/-, Sir. 

Mr. Chairman: So we have some extra still left. 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta: No, Sir that is not the point. It seems they would 
make it look as if we are making money out of this deal. Not at all. What I 
want to know is this. Normally when an application for foreign exchange 
is made, the person is asked to file certain statements. May I know from 
the Government whether the Dalai Lama or those who were representing 
him were asked by the Government or the Finance Ministry to file a 
statement, specially with regard to the point that I have made, namely, 
whether they had any account abroad, prior to taking the decision as to 
whether the sanction should be given, apart from sentiments? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I do not remember what kind of statement was asked 
for. 

Shri Jaswant Singh: 53 Sir, we in such matters are liberal, because we give 
foreign exchange to political parties also whose views and ideals are opposed 
to ours. So I do not see any harm in a case like this where the Dalai Lama 
seeks redress in another place if we had given him some foreign exchange. 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta: Is the hon. Member giving the answer? 

Shri Rajendra Pratap Singh: 54 1 would like to have an answer from the 
Prime Minister to the question whether it is not a fact that the Communist 
Party of India had been given foreign exchange for going abroad, to 
propagate their views? 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta: Then tomorrow I will file an application, if you like. 
But the 

Mr. Chairman: Next question. 


53. Independent, Rajya Sabha MP from Rajasthan. 

54. PSP, Rajya Sabha MP from Bihar. 
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167. In the Rajya Sabha: Tibetan Refugees in Delhi 55 

Shri P.N. Rajabhoj: Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that a large number of Tibetan refugees are begging 
in Delhi; and 

(b) if so, what action Government are taking in the matter of rehabilitating 
these persons? 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
(a) and (b). Some 100 Tibetan refugees were camping outside Mori Gate, 
Delhi. It was believed that they earned their livelihood by taking recourse to 
begging. It is understood that they have now gone to various places with more 
congenial climate, such as Simla Hills, Dharamsala and Rawalsar. 

(d) Nepal 

168. To K.D. Malaviya: Oil Exploration 56 

March 30, 1960 

My dear Keshava, 

Your letter of March 29 . 57 I think we should wait a little before writing to 
Koirala on the subject of oil exploration. The people in Nepal are very busy 
with what they have done in Peking 58 and what they propose to do when Chou 
En-lai visits them next month. 59 After that, we shall write to them. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 


55. Written answers to questions, 13 April 1960. Rajya Sabha Debates, Vol. XXIX, cols 
714-715. 

56. Letter. File No. 17(401)/60-66-PMS. Also available in K.D. Malaviya Papers, NMML, 
and JN Collection. 

57. See Appendix 9. 

58. China and Nepal had signed agreements on Sino-Nepal border questions and Chinese 
economic aid to Nepal on 21 March 1960 during B.P. Koirala’s visit to China from 11 to 
23 March 1960. 

59. Chou En-lai visited Nepal from 26 to 29 April 1960. 
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169. To B.P. Koirala: Nepal-China Diplomatic 
Negotiations 60 

March 31, 1960 

My dear BP, 

I am taking the liberty of writing to you about a matter which is naturally one 
of some concern to us. We have followed with interest the course of your 
negotiations with the Chinese Government and we are glad that your visit to 
Peking has led to a measure of understanding. We have yet no precise information 
of the nature of this understanding, even though we have read the published 
documents. 

The Chinese method is always to talk in vague terms about their own exact 
position and to get the other party to commit itself as for as possible. Thus in 
future discussions the other party is at a disadvantage. The Chinese cover 
themselves with a flood of oratory and argument which, if analysed, leads to 
no precise understanding of their position. They avoid precision. It is not clear 
to us whether there was any exchange of notes between you and the Chinese 
describing a little more precisely the boundaries. Or have they been left vague 
and left to Commissions to prescribe? The published agreement gives the 
impression that a procedure has been laid down for settling discrepancies and 
disputes. That would indicate that joint committees will investigate these points. 
Does this mean that these joint committees consisting of officials can settle 
boundaries between two sovereign countries? Also, if the joint committees 
disagree, about the delineation of the disputed sections, what would be the 
result? Will the position remain as it was previously? 

If an agreed boundary is to be actually demarcated, how is this to be done 
on the high mountains? Will this proposed agreement about the actual boundary 
be governed by any principles, such as water shed? 

As I have said above, we would be happy if some of your frontier problems 
with China are settled. What concerns us, however, is as to whether they have 
been settled or have still been left vague, at the same time giving some advantage 
to the Chinese, which no doubt they will profit by in any future discussions 
with you. 

In the final communique which has been issued by you and Chou En-lai, 
there is reference to an agreement to enter upon a non-aggression pact between 


60. Letter to the Prime Minister of Nepal. 
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Nepal and China . 61 It is said that such an agreement will be signed during Chou 
En-lai’s visit to Kathmandu after his visit to India in April. As it is said that such 
an agreement will be signed, one would presume that the broad nature of such 
an agreement has already been indicated. We do not know what the terms of 
such an agreement are likely to be, but if the agreement with Burma 62 is any 
guide, Nepal will undertake not to commit aggression against China and not to 
take part in any military alliance directed against China. If this is so, certain 
inferences and consequences flow from it which are of particular concern to 
us. The obvious implication of any such provision in a treaty would be that 
China wants to safeguard herself against hostile action by India. 

The position of Nepal and China differ in the matter of alliances. China has 
military alliances with a number of countries. The policy of Nepal thus far has 
been one of non-alignment and non-participation in military blocs. A non- 
aggression pact in these circumstances with China would presumably be of 
much greater advantage to China than to Nepal. Indeed, this would be against 
Nepal’s dignity and self-respect, as the other party to the agreement would be 
a country which has already signed military alliances. 

It is obvious that the only country that can be thought of in this connection 
by China is India. It is absurd to suggest that India is going to commit aggression 
on China, and China knows that very well. The purpose, therefore, of the 
Chinese wanting such an agreement is to indicate th a t Nepal has shifted somewhat 
from her policy and moved in the direction of China as against India. Not only 
in India but in other countries of the world, this fact will be noticed. China will, 
no doubt, make the most of it in their propaganda and in their talks with us. 
Indeed, it seems to me that China’s main purpose is to utilise such a situation 
against India. 

You will appreciate my concern over this matter because it will naturally 
affect the relations between Nepal and India. It would appear to be almost an 
unfriendly act towards India and will have rather wide repercussions. 

The border disputes between Nepal and China were relatively on a much 
smaller scale than those between India and China. We would indeed be happy 
if the Nepalese border disputes are settled satisfactorily. But if these are made 
a jumping-off ground for an aggressive attitude on the part of China towards 
India, then it becomes a matter of very serious concern to us. I am sure that 
you will appreciate our position in this matter. 

61. The China-Nepal joint communique, signed on 21 March in Peking, was released by the 
Chinese Embassy in Delhi on 25 March, according to the Amrita Bazar Patrika, 26 
March 1960. See Appendix 20 for Koirala’s press conference on 5 April. 

62. Signed in January 1960; see SWJN/SS/57/item 188. 
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I have ventured to write to you so as to make clear some apprehensions 
we have and lest by an over-sight something might be done which has these 
serious consequences. 

With all good wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


170. To B.C. Roy: Explaining Chinese Diplomacy over 
Nepal 63 

3rd April, 1960 

My dear Bidhan, 

The King and Queen of Nepal accompanied by Subama Shamsher 64 will be 
reaching Calcutta on the 10th April on their way to Japan and the USA. They 
will stay for two days and they are making their own arrangements for this. 
But, of course, we should show them the usual courtesies. I think it would be 
desirable for them to be invited to Raj Bhavan for a dinner. 

You must have seen the agreement between Nepal and Tibet recently made 
in Peking with the Prime Minister, B.P. Koirala. When they went there, they 
were treated with great pomp and ceremony and taken round and round to 
various places. Having rather exhausted them in this way, the Chinese started 
talking to them about the border issues between Nepal and China. The talks 
alternated between fervent appeals of friendship and Panch Sheela and the like. 
Also a great desire in the countries of Asia to pull together and all that. There 
were also promises of financial aid for Nepal’s development. Alternately, there 
were pressure tactics of another kind. The agreement arrived at does not appeal 
to us to be very satisfactory and is anyhow very vague leaving border matters 
to be decided by joint commissions. It is not quite clear what all this means, 
and it would appear that the Nepalese were rather pushed into a certain position 
from which they could not easily withdraw. 

The main thing, however, that causes us some concern is a paragraph in 
the agreement that a treaty of non-aggression will be signed by the two 
Governments when Chou En-lai visits Kathmandu after his stay in Delhi. 
Normally, a treaty of non-aggression might be considered harmless. But in the 

63. Letter. 

64. Rana Subama Shamsher, Deputy Prime Minister of Nepal. 
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peculiar circumstances of the case, such a treaty is obviously aimed by China 
at India. The only two countries that might commit aggression on Nepal are 
China and India. Thus a treaty of this kind with China can only refer to India 
although, of course, India is not mentioned. Further, if the recent Burmese 
treaty with China is taken as a model, there is something said about no agreement 
being arrived at with another country which might be hostile to either of them? 
Again, this can only refer to India. 

Obviously, the Chinese are anxious to isolate India in this matter and to 
show that it is only India that is coming in the way of settlements. The policy 
of Nepal as well as of India has been one of non-alignment. No question arises, 
therefore, of Nepal going out of its way as probably suggested by the Chinese 
and make a treaty of this kind. Such a treaty with China would be definitely an 
unfriendly act to India. In view of our intimate relations with Nepal and all that 
we have done and are doing for it, such a development would be a matter of 
great concern to us. We think it will be definitely harmful to Nepal’s interests 
and in fact rather against Nepal’s dignity and self-respect. Even if a treaty is 
agreed to, it should be a simple reaffirmation of the Five Principles or Panch 
Sheela and nothing else should be added. 

I am writing all this to you because perhaps you might have a talk with the 
King while he is in Calcutta about this matter and point out to him the 
consequences of any such treaty with Nepal as China appears to be aiming at. 

The King continues to play an important part in Nepal, more especially in 
regard to foreign affairs, and it would be a good thing if some impression is 
created in his mind on this matter. 

I have in fact written to the Prime Minister of Nepal on this subject and 
made this position fairly clear. But the Chinese ways of bringing pressures are 
well-known and the Nepal Government may well find it difficult to resist them. 
It might, therefore, be helpful if the King is made to understand the consequences 
of such pressures and of a treaty which directly or indirectly is aimed at against 
India. 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 
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171. To Padmaja Naidu: Courtesies to King and Queen of 
Nepal 65 

3rd April, 1960 

[My dear Governor,] 

The King and Queen of Nepal accompanied by Subama Shamsher are going to 
Japan and the United States of America. They will pass through Calcutta, 
reaching there on the 10th April and staying for two nights. Their stay will be 
a private one. Nevertheless, it is desirable to show them all courtesies. I suggest 
that you might invite them to dinner at Raj Bhavan during their stay in Calcutta. 

I have written separately to Dr. Bidhan Roy about certain developments in 
Nepal in regard to China. I think it will be a good thing if Dr. Roy had a talk 
with the King on these subjects. 

I am just going to Rajkot and from there to Cambay, returning tomorrow 
evening. 66 

[Yours sincerely,] 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


172. To V.K. Krishna Menon: Preparing for Nepal-China 
Treaty 67 

While it is true that we have assumed responsibility to give assistance to Nepal 
for defence in case of any aggression on her from China, this can only is 
rendered on the invitation of the Nepal Government and with their full 
cooperation. 

2. In case the situation so deteriorates as to lead to actual hostilities, 
between China and Nepal or India, I Imagine that India is more likely to be 
attacked than Nepal. There is even talk of a treaty of non-aggression between 
China and Nepal, and this will come up for discussion at the end of this month 
when Premier Chou En-lai goes to Kathmandu. 

3. We should await developments. Our real preparation for the present 
for any eventualities must be to strengthen our own borders and build up our 
supplies and resources. 

65. Letter to Padmaja Naidu, Governor of West Bengal. 

66. See items 2 & 3. 

67. Note to the Defence Minister, 7 April 1960. 
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4. In any conflict, we shall naturally have to develop a proper strategy 
and not be lured at various places by the enemy’s tactics. I understand that it is 
a normal method to distract; and confuse the enemy by some operations in 
various areas, while the real threat may come from elsewhere. We should not 
allow ourselves to be so misled. 

5. We need not, therefore, think at present of making any special provision 
for the defence of Nepal and should await events. In the main, our thought 
should be concentrated on the defence of the Indian frontier, more especially 
where we consider it more vulnerable. We must remember that the new situation 
that we have to face is not a temporary one, but likely to last a considerable 
time. We have to plan accordingly. 

173. To S. Dutt: Visit of the King of Nepal “ 

With reference to the attached telegram you may inform our Ambassador at 
Kathmandu 69 to convey to the King that he will be welcome in Delhi as our 
guest when he comes here. Indeed, wherever else he goes in India, we shall be 
happy to make arrangements for him. Though he will be our official guest, we 
shall maintain a private and informal character of his visit. 

2. You might inform the Kashmir Government about his visit to Srinagar 
mentioning that he has expressed a wish to stay at the Oberoi Palace Hotel. The 
U.P. Government may be informed about his visit to Nainital. The only suitable 
place to stay there is Raj Bhavan. 

3. When he goes to Kashmir, he might well be the guest of the Yuvaraj 
there who has invited him. 


68. Note to the FS, 8 April 1960. S. Dutt Papers, NMML. Also available in JN Collection. 

69. H. Dayal. 
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174. To Mahendra of Nepal: Welcome to Visit Us 70 

I have just received your letter of April 6 and I thank you for it. I am glad to 
learn that you will be coming to Delhi in July next. We shall he happy to welcome 
you there as our honoured guest and look forward to meeting you then and 
having talks with you. 

With kind regards, 

Jawaharlal Nehru 


175. To B.P. Koiraia: Dealing with the Chinese 71 

13th April, 1960 

[My dear Koiraia,] 

Thank you for your letter of April 8th which reached me during my tour in 
Maharashtra. 72 1 returned yesterday. 

I am glad of what you have written to me. The Chinese, as you know, are 
very difficult people to deal with. There are two difficulties to be faced; the 
fact of their being Chinese and the fact of their being Communists. I am inclined 
to think that the former has been more obvious in these border problems in 
recent months. As you must know, even the anti-Communist Chinese support 
the People’s Government of China in its territorial ambitions. 

As far as I can see, there will be no real approach to any kind of agreement 
between India and China in the course of my meeting with Premier Chou En- 
lai next week. Our viewpoints are very far apart and both countries have 
expressed them with considerable vigour. Yet I am glad that he is coming here 
and perhaps our meeting may clarify some issues. We do not propose to accept 
the general Chinese thesis that our long frontier with them has not been a fixed 
one. We are prepared to discuss any individual point which might be in dispute. 
I think that our case is a strong one and I see no reason why we should weaken 
in it at any point. 


70. Message sent telegraphically from Koyna Nagar through B. C. Roy to be forwarded to 
Mahendra, 10 April 1960. 

71. Letter. 

72. Letter not available, but for Koirala’s press conference on 4 April in Kathmandu summing 
up these points, see Appendix 20. 
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ICE-CREAM PARTY! 



[On extreme left: Mao Tse-tung; second from right: Chou En-lai] 
(From The Times of India , 8 April 1960, p.7) 


One major fact stands out and this I take it applies not only to the Indian 
border but the China border also with Nepal. These frontiers have been more 
or less peaceful for long years. There may have been some minor disputes 
somewhere but, broadly speaking, there was no trouble there. 

How then and why has this trouble arisen? Surely not because of anything 
that we have done in India. It is due to something done or some developments 
on the other side, that is since the Chinese came into Tibet in 1950 or thereabouts 
and, more especially, in the last year or two. 

However, I do not propose to deal with these intricate questions in the 
course of this latter. Feeling in our country is so strong that it is difficult for me 
even to check it. 

After the recent decision of our Supreme Court, we cannot agree to the 
cession of any territory, however small it may be, without an amendment of 
our Constitution through complicated procedures. 73 

We were all much surprised to learn from your statement in Kathmandu 
about the Chinese claim to Everest. I can well understand your and the Nepalese 
people’s strong reaction to this. 

73. This refers to the transfer of Berubari to Pakistan and the Supreme Court’s verdict about 
the necessity of amending the Constitution beforehand. 
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I shall gladly keep in touch with you through correspondence and you 
should not hesitate to write to me when you feel like it. 

With all good wishes, 

[Yours sincerely,] 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

(e) Pakistan 

176. In the Lok Sabha: India in Pakistani Stamps 74 

Pakistani Stamps Showing Indian Territory 

Question: 75 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that Pakistan have issued on the 23rd March, 1960 
on the eve of Pakistan Day four new stamps and first-day covers to show 
what is described there as “correct position of Kashmir, Junagadh and 
Mangrol States in relation to Pakistan”; and 

(b) whether any protest has been lodged in this regard? 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of External Affairs (Shri Sadath 
Ali Khan): (a) Four new postage stamps of 6-pies, 2-Annas, 8-Annas and 
1 -Rupee were released for sale on March 23, 1960, by the Pakistan Posts 
and Telegraph Department. The handbill announcing the release of the 
stamps stated: 

“The question of a free plebiscite in Jammu and Kashmir is before the 
world forum for twelve years. Pakistan P. & T. is issuing a set of 
Definitive Postage Stamps showing the correct position of Jammu 
and Kashmir vis-a-vis Pakistan and India. Opportunity has been taken 
to show the correct position of Junagadh & Manavadar as well”. 

(b) Jammu and Kashmir, Junagadh and Manavadar are, as the House is 
aware, Indian Union territories. The issue of these four postage stamps by 
the Posts and Telegraph Department of Pakistan cannot affect the status 

74. Oral answers to questions, 3 1 March 1960. Lok Sabha Debates, Second Series, Vol. XLI, 
cols 8877-8880. 

See also Rajya Sabha Debates, Vol. XXIX, cols 698-701 for discussion on this issue. 

75. By Congress MPs Chintamoni Panigrahi, Rameshwar Tantia, A. M. Tariq, Ram Subhag 
Singh, Mafida Ahmed, Raghunath Singh, S.A. Mehdi, V. Rami Reddy, D.C. Sharma; 
Independent MPs S. M. Baneijee and Prakash Vir Shastri; and GNP MP P. G. Deb. 
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of these territories or the sovereignty of the Union of India over these 
territories. The Government of India’s concern at this unfortunate 
provocative and propagandist step which introduces a new irritant in Indo- 
Pakistan relations, has been conveyed to the Government of Pakistan. 

Shri S. M. Baneijee: I want to know whether any reply has so far been 
received to our protest, and whether similar stamps showing the correct 
position, to counteract this vicious propaganda, will be issued by the 
Government of India, because these stamps will go to all the countries; 
also, if any other measures have been taken? 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
No reply has been received. I do not know when, if any, reply will come. But, 
as has been said, the attention of the Pakistan High Commissioner 76 here has 
been drawn to this matter, as well as the Pakistan authorities in Karachi. 

As for the second part of the hon. Member’s question, I have been unable 
to understand it, what kind of steps he wants us to take in regard to this matter 
in the country. Nobody in the country is going to be affected by the issue of 
this stamp. It is very undesirable and objectionable, I think, but how any 
propaganda is necessary about these stamps, I do not understand. 

Shri S. M. Baneijee: My submission is this. These stamps published by 
Pakistan will go throughout the world. It may create some confusion in 
other minds. After all, our protest is not heard by the world. 

Mr. Speaker: The hon. Prime Minister feels that no such counter- 
propaganda is necessary because people know what our claim is. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: The main subject of the question, of course, is this. 
Whatever can be done should be done. But I did suggest that we cannot do 
specific propaganda for the particular stand. Under the rules governing the 
Universal Postal Union, any country can issue any stamp, however right or 
wrong it might be under those rules. But what kind of propaganda are we to do 
against their drawing the world’s attention to a particular stand which I wish, 
probably nobody would believe, or which very few people would notice 
otherwise? 


76. A.K. Brohi. 
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Shri A. M. Tariq: Since Kashmir, Junagadh and Manavadar are parts of 
India, is there any proposal before the Government of India to ask our post 
offices not to recognise such packages or envelopes which carry these 
stamps but to return them back to Pakistan as illegal packets? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: No. The hon. Member will see that that will involve our 
engaging vast staffs in every post office in India to look at the particular type 
of stamp. 

Shri Hem Barua: May I know whether these strips of our territory shown 
in the Pakistani stamps are shown in sepia or in glaring colours? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I have not myself seen them, nor am I competent enough 
to give a reply. 

Shri Raghunath Singh: May I know whether the entry of these stamps will 
be allowed in India? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I have just said that vast numbers of letters come. Does 
the hon. Member suggest that a special staff should be employed in each post 
office to look at each stamp with a magnifying glass. They are small stamps; 
normally, unless your attention is particularly drawn to it, and you have perhaps 
a magnifying glass, you would hardly notice it. Nobody looks at the stamp 
when he gets a letter; it is difficult, it is not feasible. 

177. In the Lok Sabha: Boats seized by Pakistan 77 

RELEASE OF BOATS CAPTURED BY PAKISTANIS 

Question: 78 Will the Prime Minister he pleased to refer to the reply given to 
Unstirred Question No. 1701 on the 18th December, 1959 and state the 
latest position with regard to the release of the three boats loaded with jute 
captured by the Pakistani military personnel on the river Padma near 
Nurpurkati (West Bengal) in the third week of November, 1958? 

77. Oral answers to questions, 12 April 1960. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol. XLII, 
col. 11190. 

78. Congress MPs Ram Krishan Gupta and D.C. Sharma. 
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The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
The Government of Pakistan have now informed the Indian High Commissioner 
that under an order of the court, the cargo of jute has been sold by public 
auction, but the amount realised has not been intimated. The three boats are, 
however, reported to be in the custody of the East Pakistan authorities. 

The Government of India are endeavouring through their High Commissioner 
in Pakistan to arrange for remittance of the sale proceeds of the cargo of jute 
and also for the release of the three boats. 


178. In the Rajya Sabha: Nehru-Ayub Meeting 79 

3ft 4) ft 4 ! 

(sf) '3i)'h ^ 25 Ml4, 1960 % 

w ^ if 

«TT fa 3EIMH4I W TlfaWH ^ Mt? ^ ^ift ; afft 

fa) *TFT fa) W 3rTT t eft W efijf SIW 

I ^ I rfr ^ |? 

[ English translation from Rajya Sabha Debates : 

Prime Minister’s meeting with the President of Pakistan 

Shri Kishori Ram: 81 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) Whether it is a fact, as published in the Times of India Delhi, dated the 
25th March, 1960, that Shri Moraiji Desai during his visit to Rawalpindi 
last month said there would be a meeting between the Prime Minister and 
the President of Pakistan; and 

(b) if the answer to part (a) above be in the affirmative, whether there is 
any proposal for such a meeting and if so, by when it is likely to take 
place? 

English translation ends] 

79. Oral answers to questions, 13 April 1960. Rajya Sabha Debates, Vol. XXIX, cols 663- 
665. 

80. Congress, Rajya Sabha MP from Bihar. 

81. See fn 81 in this section. 
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The Deputy Minister of External Affairs (Shrimati Lakshmi Menon): (a) 
and (b) The Finance Minister stated at Rawalpindi that the two leaders 
would be meeting in London at the time of the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers’ Conference in May, 1960. 

Asked further whether there will be such a meeting soon, the Finance 
Minister replied: “Yes, that also will be coming. Why should it not come? It 
all depends on what definition you give to the world ‘soon’.” He further 
added that it was hardly possible for such a meeting to take place before 
the London conference.* 2 

[Hindi translation from Rajya Sabha Debates : 

cR?T SR 1960 3 TP^T^T SFIFFT^f SFRIT TT 

*)dl vFFT f*T^Ft I ^ ... 

yj^H 

f^TT cf5 Ft & ^ ^ #ft? ^IF TTWfTT TT fofc 3FdT I 
SIFT S& SRT 'tft'KNT <6^ 1 1” <3IPt «f>FT % ^T fF^vFT 

% *p*FTcT #TT WK & WW $ ^ I 

Hindi translation ends] 

sft TT. ^TT. W TFIFFT^t W «ldl*t 33T TJ$ 

itf^T sft wi^rr %? 

3ft oldlF<d lqT 5PT 3ERT qftf flvn4Vd fi^Fl ^ 1 1 'JiifiH % ^T 

sft ^dd - Hd^ WPl:” cRT »Fft RFt^T W «Kidl^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

3ft vddlgbfl M ^?T ^TK I ^ ^ ^ ^ viT<eb[ ^ <s, ^ |t * 1 ^ 

tft F*5T F*f?IT PScft t > 

82. They met in London on 4 May 1 960. See S WJN/SS/60/item 1 40. 

83. Congress, Rajya Sabha MP from Bombay. 
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[Translation begins: 

Shri P.N. Rajabhoj: Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state whether it is 
a fact that the President of Pakistan has said in his press conference that a 
formal meeting of the two leaders is no longer possible? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: There is no proposal for such a meeting now. It is 
obvious that during the Conference in London we shall meet. Both are 
participating in the Conference. But there is no proposal for a formal meeting. 

Shri Deokinandan Narayan : 84 Will the Minister be pleased to state whether 
three four days ago Ayub Saheb has said that we shall meet in London but 
that it does not look like that Nehru Saheb wants to meet. Is it true? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I do not remember. I have not seen this statement of his 
anywhere. But I am always willing to meet. 

Translation ends] 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta: There is a report in this morning’s papers that President 
Nasser has offered to mediate over what they called the Kashmir dispute 
and that Pakistan has accepted that offer. May I know. Sir, whether in that 
connection any such proposal was made to the Prime Minister for a meeting 
between the Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: No, Sir. No such proposal has been made or mentioned. 

179. In the Rajya Sabha: Transfer of Territory to 
Pakistan 85 

TRANSFER OF CERTAIN AREAS OF WEST BENGAL TO PAKISTAN 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta: Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state whether 
Government have received any proposal from the Chief Minister of West 
Bengal regarding the proposed transfer of certain territories of West Bengal 

84. See fn 83 in this section. 

85. Oral answers to questions, 13 April 1960. Rajya Sabha Debates, Vol. XXIX, cols 690- 
691. 
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to Pakistan in the light of the opinion of the Supreme Court in the matter? 

The Deputy Minister of External Affairs (Shrimati Lakshmi Menon): No 
proposal has been received from the Chief Minister of West Bengal in this 
connection. On a reference made to the Supreme Court, their advice has 
been obtained. Government will follow this advice. 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta: May I know whether the Government is aware of a 
public statement made by the West Bengal Chief Minister on the floor of 
the Assembly and whether in the light of that statement and more especially 
in the light of the opinion given by the Supreme Court, the Government 
has forwarded the judgment of the Supreme Court to the Pakistan authorities 
for their reference and consideration? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I do not understand, Sir, how the Government can 
forward the judgment of the Supreme Court. The reference to the Supreme 
Court was as to what procedure we should adopt in carrying out a certain 
policy which had agreed upon. The Supreme Court has been good enough to 
tell us what procedure to adopt. It has nothing to do with Pakistan. It is for us 
to follow it and we shall certainly follow it. 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta: There is a point in it and I shall make it clear. The 
point is this. If this were consequential to the Radcliffe Award, the Supreme 
Court would not have given this opinion but yet the proposed transfer was 
sought to be made following the Radcliffe Award and the Bagge Award. 
The Supreme Court’s opinion takes the whole case out of the ambit of the 
Radcliffe Award and the Bagge Award. It is precisely because of this, I 
asked whether the Government has considered the advisability of drawing 
the attention of the Pakistan authorities to the fact that in the opinion of the 
highest court in the country this proposed transfer did not come within the 
ambit of the Radcliffe Award and the Bagge Award under which the 
negotiations took place. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I do not know how I can deal with this highly technical 
argument in answer to a question. 
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(f)UK 

180. To Malcolm MacDonald: Tour Programme 86 

March 26, 1960 

My dear High Commissioner, 

On my return to Delhi this afternoon, I have received your two letters of the 
25th March. One of these forwards a message from Mr. Harold Macmillan 87 
about his visit to Washington to discuss developments in the Geneva Nuclear 
Test negotiations. I am grateful to the Prime Minister for sending me this 
information. 

The other letter conveys an invitation from Mr. Macmillan for me to spend 
the week-end of 7th-8th May at Chequers, and also an invitation to lunch at 10, 
Downing Street on 1 1th May. Please convey my gratitude to Mr. Macmillan for 
these invitations. I shall gladly go to Chequers for that week-end. Perhaps I 
might not be able to stay there for the entire week-end as I intend going to 
Paris on Sunday, the 8th May, to meet President de Gaulle. Mr. Macmillan has 
already been informed of this. 

I am not yet sure if Mrs. Gandhi will be able to go to London with me. In 
the event of her going there, she would be happy to accept the invitation to 
lunch on the 11th May. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

181. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit: Engagements in UK 88 

March 26, 1960 

[My dear High Commissioner,] 

On my return to Delhi this afternoon from South India, where I had gone to 
inaugurate the Kundah Project, I have received your letter of March 24. Azim 
Husain 89 has brought this letter, but I have not seen Azim yet. 

I have no particular desire to meet the Afro- Asian Ambassadors at a special 
function. You are the best judge and if you feel that way, you need not have any 

86. Letter to the British High Commissioner in India. 

87. Prime Minister of UK. 

88. Letter to Mrs Pandit, Indian High Commissioner in London. 

89. Deputy High Commissioner in London. 
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such function. Indeed, there is hardly any time for it. 

If it is possible, I should like to visit Nye Bevan. 90 

I have just received a telegram from the B.B.C. people, a copy of which I 
enclose. 91 I am not at all attracted to this proposal of my having a broadcast 
conversation with Nkrumah. 92 As I grow older, my dislike for this kind of 
publicity grows. You might explain this to the B.B.C. people. 

I have just received an invitation from Harold Macmillan about spending 
the 7th-8tb May week-end at Chequers. I am replying to it through Malcolm 
MacDonald accepting it, but pointing out that on the 8th I shall be going to 
Paris. 

Macmillan has also invited me and Indu to lunch on the 11th May which I 
am accepting. 

I have also received a telegram (copy enclosed) from the Indian Workers 
Association of Great Britain. 93 Please make my excuses. I have neither the time 
nor the wish to address such public meetings in London. 

I have your hand written letter. There is no such proposal before us, nor is 
there any likelihood of our considering such a proposal. 

[Yours sincerely,] 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(g) Ceylon 

182. In the Lok Sabha: Indians in Ceylon 94 

Question: 95 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state? 

(a) whether it is a fact that the newly created Ministry of Internal Security 
in Ceylon is engaged in drawing up a scheme to detect and repatriate Indian 
passport holders who are over-staying their residential visas; and 

(b) if so, the reactions of Government of India thereto? 


90. Aneurin Bevan, Labour MP. 

91. See Appendix 5 (a) for BBC’s Clarke’s telegram of 24 March. 

92. Kwame Nkrumah, the Prime Minister of Ghana. 

93. See Appendix 5 (b) for Rattan Singh’s telegram of 24 March. 

94. Oral answers to questions, 8 April 1960. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Senes, Vol. XLU, 
cols 10313-10317. 

95. By Congress MP M.K. Shivananjappa and DMK MP E.V.K. Sampath. 
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The Deputy Minister of External Affairs (Shrimati Lakshmi Menon): (a) 
The functions of the Ministry of Internal Security in Ceylon include the 
question of detection and deportation of foreign nationals, including Indians, 
who overstay the period of their permits. Governments of India have no 
information whether any specific scheme in this connection is being drawn 
up. 

(b) If and when there is willful contravention of the laws of a foreign 
country, it is difficult for the Government of India to intercede on behalf of 
their nationals. In specific cases where the overstay is due to illness or 
other factors beyond the control of the person concerned and the failure to 
obtain an extension was for bona fide reasons, representations could be 
made by the Indian High Commission to the Ceylon authorities concerned. 

Shri Shivananjappa: May I know how many cases of overstaying have 
been reported since the creation of this Ministry? 

Shrimati Lakshmi Menon: We do not know because the Ministry was created 
only on the 20th January, 1960. 

Shri Tangamani: May I know whether it has been brought to the notice of 
the Government that after the formation of this new Ministry, many Indians 
with resident permits, who might have overstayed but who had applied for 
extensions, were asked to leave? That is the point. 

Shrimati Lakshmi Menon: I want notice for that. 

Shri Ramanathan Chettiar: Have the Government of India information to 
the effect that this Ministry is still continuing under the Dudley Senanayake 
Government? 

Shrimati Lakshmi Menon: We have not heard of its abolition yet. 

Shri Hem Barua: May I know whether the attention of the Government has 
been drawn to the Address of the Governor-General to the newly elected 
Parliament of Ceylon in which he has stated that his Government proposes 
to initiate talks for improvement of the estranged relations between the 
Sinhalese and Tamil communities in the island; if so, whether Government 
would seize this psychological moment to approach the Ceylon Government 
for the solution of the problem of stateless Indians in the island? 
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The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): It 
is very difficult for me to answer — I do not know how this question arises — 
if in a particular question, the whole issue, the broad issue which has lasted for 
about 60 to 70 years, is raised. 

Shri Hem Barua: That is why I say this is a psychological moment. 

Mr. Speaker: The hon. Member ought not to take away the time of the 
House, during Question Hour. He can communicate his suggestions to the 
Prime Minister. 

Shri Tangamani: I wanted to know whether it has been brought to the 
notice of the Government that people with Indian passports who have 
overstayed but have applied for permission to stay on, have been asked to 
leave by this new Ministry, and whether any such representations have 
been made to our High Commissioner there. 

Shrimati Lakshmi Menon: In the answer it is given that it is a contravention 
of law when a person over stays. If the period of the permit has expired 
the Ceylon Government is entitled to send them back according to their 
own laws. 

Shri Thanu Pillai: 96 May I know whether this law of deportation is contrary 
to the undertaking given by the Ceylon Government that those who are 
residing there normally would be permitted to continue to reside there? 

Shrimati T .akshmi Menon: This Ministry was created really to supervise 
measures to prevent illicit immigration into Ceylon. So, it deals mostly 
with illicit immigration. 

Shri Thanu Pillai: Question is not about new people going there with a visa, 
but people who are normally resident there who have been given permits. 
If they overstay and if they are deported, does it not contravene the 
undertaking given by the Government of Ceylon in their negotiations with 
us that they would be permitted to continue to reside as long as they desire? 


96 . p.T. Thanu Pillai (not to be confused with Pattom Thanu Pillai, Chief Minister of Kerala), 
Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Tirunelveli, Madras State. 
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Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I do not quite know to what specific undertaking the 
hon. Member refers. There were talks on this question undoubtedly, but there 
was no kind of an agreement or final settlement of that issue. Much has 
happened since those days and those talks took place, and a good number of 
Indian nationals have been sent back at the expiration of their visa period. 

Shri Tangamani: May I know whether applications for extension of the 
period before expiry have been rejected in the recent past, and whether 
such instances have come to their notice? 

Shrimati Lakshmi Menon: I want notice of that question. 

Shri Braj Raj Singh: It was reported in the press that Prime Minister Dudley 
Senanayake was alleged to have said that he would like to take up this 
matter with the Prime Minister of India, with regard to the problem of 
Stateless people in Ceylon. May I know whether any official communication 
has been received from the Prime Minister of Ceylon by the Government 
of India in this regard? 

Mr. Speaker: This question relates purely to the existence of a Ministry 
there to send away those persons who are illicitly continuing to remain 
there after the expiry of the passports. Nothing more arises out of it. 

Shn Thanu Pillai: May I know whether Government would take at least 
this much interest to intervene in cases of harassment of persons who are 
compulsorily taken to the police and deported and ask that they may instead 
be handed over to the Indian Embassy there so that they could be deported 
without this harassment? 

Shnmati Lakshmi Menon: All these cases of reported harassments are taken 
up by the High Commission in Ceylon with the Ceylonese Government 
authorities. 
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(h)Iran 

183. To Louis Mountbatten: T. N. Kaul’s Indiscretion 97 

April 7, 1960 

[My dear Dickie,] 

I have received two letters from you, one from Tehran dated 30th March and 
the other from Aden dated 31st March. Thank you for them. 

I shall await a letter from the Countess of Brecknock 98 about the Edwina 
Mountbatten Trust Fund and then take such steps as are feasible. 

I see that you will not be in London on Sunday, the 1st May when I am due 
to arrive there in the morning. I hope to see you on Monday. Nan 99 will no 
doubt fix a suitable time. 

As for your second letter, I am distressed to know that our Ambassador 
Kaul in Tehran said something to the Iranian authorities about you which has 
embarrassed you. I am writing to Kaul about this. He had no business to bring 
you in the picture in this way, even though what he said was correct in his 
opinion. 100 

[Yours, 

Jawaharlal] 


184. To N.R. Pillai and S. Dutt: Inquire about T. N. Kaul’s 
indiscretion 101 

I have had a long letter from Kaul, our Ambassador in Tehran. In the course of 
this letter he referred to a long talk he had with Lord Mountbatten. Now I have 
received a letter from Lord Mountbatten which I attach. From this it would 
appear that Kaul had been repeating part of his conversation with Lord 
Mountbatten to the Foreign Minister of Iran 102 or someone close to him. This 

97. Letter. 

98. Marjorie, Countess of Brecknock (1900-1989); associated with the St. John Ambulance 
Brigade since 1937, succeeded Edwina Mountbatten as Superintendent-in-Chief on 1 
April 1960 and remained so for ten years; Chief President of St John Ambulance Brigade. 

99. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit. 

100. See Appendix 28 for Kaul’s letter of 9 April to S. Dutt. 

101. Note to SG and FS, 7 April 1960. 

102. Abbas Aram. 
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has put Lord Mountbatten in an embarrassing position and caused trouble. 
Prima facie, it seems to me that it was improper for Kaul to do so. You might 
write to Kaul about it and enquire. 

185. To Louis Mountbatten: Iranian Foreign Minister 
Distorted T. N. Kaul 103 

April 12, 1960 

[My dear Lord Mountbatten,] 

You wrote to me the other day about what our Ambassador in Tehran, T.N. 
Kaul, was reported to have said to the Foreign Minister there. I was surprised 
to read this and our Foreign Secretary immediately communicated with Kaul. 
Kaul has replied to this letter. Although his letter is marked personal and top 
secret, I think that it would be a good thing for me to send you a copy of Kaul’s 
letter to our Foreign Secretary, which I enclose. 104 

I might add that Kaul had sent us a fairly full report of his talk with you. 
This contained your observations about what had happened at the time of 
Partition in India and about Kashmir etc. It was a fairly long report but there 
was nothing in it of the kind the Iranian Foreign Minister stated to the British 
Ambassador. Kaul is a fairly careful person and it is very unlikely that he would 
make such a remark as reported. 

You will see from Kaul’s letter that he wanted to raise this matter with the 
Foreign Minister of Iran. I do not think this will serve any purpose and we are 
therefore advising him not to do so. 

[Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru] 


103. Letter. 

104. See Appendix 28. 
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(i) Indonesia 

186. To M.J. Desai: Naval Officers to Indonesia 105 

I agree to the deputation of the two Navy officers to Indonesia . 106 
As has been pointed out, there is no reference in the agreement with Indonesia 
to the expenses to be incurred on the visit of these two officers. I should 
imagine that the expenses incurred in Indonesia will presumably be met by the 
Indonesian Government. The normal pay etc. will be met by the Defence 
Ministry. I think it would be desirable to clear this matter informally with the 
Indonesian Government. This need not be done at this stage, that is, this is not 
a condition on their going to Indonesia. They will anyhow go there. Our 
Ambassador might thereafter find out from the Indonesian Government what 
their ideas are on the subject. In the event of any reluctance on their part to pay 
any part of this expenditure, we should meet it. 

If we have to meet this expenditure, probably it would be better, as suggested 
by Commonwealth Secretary, that the Defence Ministry should meet it. But I 
do not attach any great importance to this matter, that is, as to which Ministry 
will meet this expenditure. In any event, it would be desirable to inform Cabinet. 
We have had all kinds of objections by Audit on minor items of Defence 
expenditure and I can understand the Defence Ministry’s reluctance to undertake 
a burden which might be objected to. Therefore, at the appropriate time, the 
matter might be referred to Cabinet. 

(j) Japan 

187. To N.R. Pillai: Asian Productivity Council 107 

You will remember my sending to you a letter and some papers which the 
Japanese Ambassador 108 had handed over to me. These related to the setting up 
of some Asian Productivity Council. 

105. Note to the Commonwealth Secretary, 12 April 1960. File No. 3400 (10)-SD/59, MEA. 
Also available in JN Collection. 

106. For a period of one and a half months under Article II of the India-Indonesia Naval 
Agreement 

107. Note to SG, 14 April 1960. File No. 2(310)/59-65-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

108. Shiioshi Nasu. 
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2 . These papers were apparently sent by you to the Minister of Commerce 
and Industry. I spoke to the Minister also. The Minister has now given me a 
brief note on this subject. 109 In fact, the matter was referred to briefly at a 
meeting of the Cabinet also. 

3. I agree with what the Minister says in his note that it is for us to make 
some progress in this matter and to have our own Productivity Council 
functioning properly before we join any such effort. This was made clear 
previously by our representative at a conference in March last year. There is 
also the question of the membership of such a Council. Apart from Japan, 
which is highly developed in this matter, the other countries are undeveloped 
countries. Further, a number of these other countries are not even recognised 
by us like Formosa, South Korea and South Viet Nam. If we join this Asian 
Council, it means our getting entangled in various ways with these countries 
and this will have certain political consequences which we do not approve of. 

4. Also, the main burden of this Council’s work, if we join, will fall upon 
us, apart of course from Japan. 

5. I suggest, therefore, that you might explain this situation in polite but 
clear language to the Japanese Ambassador. 


(k) Africa 

188. In the Lok Sabha: Sharpeville Firing 110 

RESOLUTION RE: POLICE FIRING IN SOUTH AFRICA 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
Mr. Speaker, Sir, I gave notice of a Resolution which I intended moving today. 
With your permission and the permission of the House, I should like to make a 
very minor alteration, a verbal one, in it — inclusion of the name of a place — to 
make it a more factually correct Resolution. May I read it in the amended 
form? 

Mr. Speaker: Yes. 


109. See Appendix 31. 

1 10. Speech on firing in South Africa, 28 March 1960. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol. 
XLI, cols 8372-8378. 
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Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I beg to move: 

“That this House deplores and records its deep sorrow at the tragic incidents 
which occurred at Sharpeville and in Langa township near Capetown in 
South Africa on March 21, 1960, resulting in the death of a large number 
of Africans from police firing. It sends its deep sympathy to the Africans 
who have suffered from this firing and from the policy of racial 
discrimination and the suppression of the African people in their own 
homeland.” 

Sir, the other day, when mention was made about this tragic incident in 
this House, 111 I ventured to say something and to express a sense of shock 
which, not only this House, but the whole country had experienced on receipt 
of this news from South Africa. Now, the Resolution I am moving is, as the 
House will see, if I may use the word, a moderately-worded resolution. It has 
been deliberately worded in that way, not because any of us feel very moderately 
about this matter because it is a matter in which strong feelings are aroused 
and have been aroused in this House and in this country and over a great part of 
the world. Nevertheless, I thought that it would be in keeping with the dignity 
of this House and of Parliament if we should express ourselves in this restrained 

DOMESTIC AFFAIR 



(From The Times of India, 1 April 1960, p.7) 
1 1 1. See SWJN/SS/58/item 240. 
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and moderate and rather limited way rather than use strong language. The 
matter is too serious merely to be disposed of by strong language or any language. 
It is not the custom of this House normally to consider such matters which are 
supposed to be in the internal jurisdiction of another country nor indeed would 
we like the other countries to consider matters in the internal jurisdiction of 
this country. That is the normal practice; it is the right practice. Nevertheless, 
sometimes, things happen and occurrences take place which are not normal at 
all but which are exceedingly abnormal and then it becomes difficult and 
undesirable for some normal convention to come in the way of the expression 
of the feeling which is deep-seated and powerful. After all, this House is and 
ought to be, to some extent a mirror of our people’s feelings and therefore, 
although this is not a normal procedure, we felt that this House should be given 
an opportunity of expressing the strong feelings which it has in regard to these 
tragic incidents. 

It is bad enough for a large number of people to be killed or for there being 
a mass killing as there has been in this place in South Africa a week ago. It is 
worse to have this killing in the manner it was done, so far as accounts have 
appeared. You must remember that behind all these lies a certain deliberate 
policy which the South African Union Government is pursuing. This is perhaps 
not the time to discuss in any detail that policy, the policy of segregation, 
apartheid or, however it is called. But it is well to remember all the same what 
this policy means, both in theory and in principle, and in practice. In principle 
and theory it is the negation of everything that the U.N. stands for and we 
stand for, of course. I am putting it from the larger ground of what the U.N. 
and the U.N. Charter stand for. It is the negation of what presumably every 
civilised Government today stands for or should stand for. That is a serious 
matter. 

Not too long ago, when voices were raised in a great part of the world 
denouncing the racial policies of the Nazi regime in Germany and a great war 
took place bringing enormous slaughter in its train, it was said that partly at 
least — there were many reasons — it was because of those racial policies which 
the old Nazi Government pursued on the basis of master race, with the right 
not only to suppress but to exterminate people belonging to some other race, 
which they thought was almost a sub-human race. Now, that policy, in principle, 
is adopted and openly proclaimed in the South African Union and as has been 
often stated in this House, that can only lead to disaster because it is impossible 
to conceive that other countries of South Africa or indeed of any other part of 
die world would accept that or submit to that policy. That is the question of 
principle apartheid. But in regard to the actual practice of it, I wonder how 
far hon. Members are really aware of the details of how the Africans have to 
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live, what they have to submit to, to what conditions of living, where families 
are tom as under, husband from the wife, father from the son. Without special 
permission, they cannot leave; they cannot move or do anything without special 
permits and passes. They may have lived in a place for a whole generation but 
if they have got a little work outside that place they have to leave that immediately, 
within a question of hours. But I am not going into that. What I am only 
pointing out is that it is not merely a question of theory — important as it is, the 
question of principles and theory — but a question of the practice, the enormous 
burden that is cast upon them, the African people, by the Government there. 
They are, as I said, the people whose homeland is that country. They are not 
aliens: they do not come from elsewhere. The people of Indian descent in 
South Africa, as we all know, and remember, have had to put up with a great 
deal of discrimination and suffering and we have resented that. But we must 
remember also the African people have to put up with something infinitely 
more than that and our sympathies must go out to them, therefore, even more 
than to our kith and kin there. 

I am moving this resolution today just a week after these occurrences. It 
so happened today has been declared by some African organisations as a day 
of mourning , 112 and perhaps, therefore, it is to some extent appropriate that 
this resolution should be considered by this House on this day of mourning. 

The other day the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom visited Africa and 
I think in South Africa itself he referred to what he called a wind of change 
coming or blowing across the African continent. That was a moderate reference 
to the ferments and tempests that are taking place in Africa. But whatever that 
may be, it is clear that the policy of the South African Union Government has 
not taken into consideration these changes, or knowing them, realising them, 
nevertheless is not going to be affected by them. And they introduce this system 
namely, every person has to carry a pass wherever he goes, and he must not 
go in this area or that area. The House will try to think of it: if every person has 
to carry a pass all the time, going from one part of the area to another and to be 
harassed by the police, it is the life not of even a normally semi-free person, 
but almost the life of a prisoner on ticket or leave. That is what the African 
population of the South African Union has been reduced to, and it is not surprising 
that they have resented it and protested against it. 

I cannot say without much further knowledge the sequence of events that 
happened there, but broadly speaking, it was a peaceful protest, as far as we 
know. There might have been some violence but I cannot say definitely. But 

1 12. By ANC and PAC. 
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the fact remains that these people who were protesting in the main peacefully 
were mowed down by machine-guns; while at the same time, to terrify them, 

I suppose, jet aircraft were flying overhead and all kinds of military machines 
surrounded them. 

Something terrible has happened there; something terrible not only on that 
particular occasion but in the context of the modem world; and it is not surprising 
that there has been this great reaction all over the world, and I believe the 
matter is going to be brought before the United Nations. 113 

Now, the United Nations Organisation also, normally, does not interfere in 
the internal affairs of another country although there have been cases when it 
has interfered and rightly interfered in giving consideration to those matters. It 
may be said that this is not a matter for the United Nations — a matter that is 
likely to lead to violation of international peace and security, that is, the Charter 
of the United Nations. Well, in that sense, in the strict sense of the world, 
perhaps it is not. But in any real sense of that word, of that phrase, it is very 
much a matter in which the United Nations, as representing the international 
community, should consider this, because it involves something of the most 
intimate concern to humanity itself. 

This problem is dividing today, and will divide even more, humanity into 
large differing and conflicting sections. It means something even worse than a 
normal war between nations, something of racial conflict spread all over the 
globe. I do not say all these things will come but they may come and they will 
undoubtedly come if this kind of policy is persisted in. 

So, this matter is not one merely affecting the South African Union. It 
affects the whole of Africa and indeed it affects all of us, whatever we may be. 
It is an odd position that a member of the United Nations is using its State 
power for suppression, for the assertion of its racial superiority within its 
territory; that is the question; using the State power in doing something which 
is objected to and denied by the United Nations in the Charter. 

This is the background. These are the problems that are likely to arise in 
the future. Because of this, I have ventured to put forward this resolution for 
the consideration of this House. Sir, I move. 

Mr. Speaker: Resolution moved: 

“That this House deplores and. records its deep sorrow at the tragic incidents 

which occurred at Sharpeville and in Langa township near Cape Town in 

South Africa on March 21, 1960, resulting in the death of a large number 

1 13. The UN Security Council met for a special session on 30 March 1960 to discuss the 

Sharpeville massacre. 
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of Africans from police firing. It sends its deep sympathy to the Africans 
who have suffered from this firing and from the policy of racial 
discrimination and the suppression of the African people in their own 
homeland”. 

189. To S. Dutt: Preparing to Meet de Gaulle 114 

These papers should be taken by me to England when I go there. 115 They will 
be helpful in any conversation I might have with President de Gaulle. 

You might ask Shri Goburdhan to communicate to Mr. Abbas 116 that I have 
received his message. 117 1 appreciate the broad position which he takes up in 
regard to Algeria and all my sympathies are with his people. As for some kind 
of Bandung Conference, I do not think that this is feasible in the foreseeable 
future and I doubt if it will have the results which he hopes from it. I shall be 
going to England at the beginning of May. I have been invited to meet President 
de Gaulle and I shall pay a brief visit to Paris for this purpose. 

190. Message: Birla Textile Venture in Ethiopia 
Welcomed 118 

I am glad to learn that a joint venture between India and Ethiopia has taken 
shape at Addis Ababa and His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Ethiopia will 
inaugurate this venture, the Indo-Ethiopian Textiles, S.A. I welcome this 
cooperation between the Ethiopian Government and Birla Brothers, and I 
wish it all success. 


1 14. Note to FS, 31 March 1960. File No. 3A(3)-WANA/60, MEA. 

115. The papers were a letter from R. Goburdhan, Indian Ambassador to Monocco and 
Tunisia, a note by S. Dutt commenting on Goburdhan’s letter, a summary of de Gualle s 
statement of 16 September 1959, and a note on the situation in Algeria. 

1 16. Ferhat Abbas, Prime Minister of the Provisional Government of Algeria. 

1 17. For R. Goburdhan’s letter of 10 March 1960, see Appendix 2. 

118. Forwarded to B.K. Birla, 2 April 1960. 

1 19. See also SWJN/SS/41/pp. 725-726. 
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191 . To the South African Government: On Attack on 
Verwoerd 120 

I am deeply distressed to learn about the dangerous attack on the Prime Minister 
of South Africa. Please convey my regrets at the incident and my earnest 
wishes for a quick recovery. 

192. To Jaya Chamaraja Wodeyar: Lectures in Accra 121 

April 12, 1960 

My dear Maharaja Sahib, 

You were good enough to send me a few days ago copies of the three lectures 
that you propose to deliver at Accra. As I was going out of Delhi, and I have 
only returned this afternoon, I gave your lectures to our Commonwealth 
Secretary, Shri M.J. Desai, to read. He has sent me a note on them, a copy of 
which I am enclosing. 

I am sorry I have had no time to read your lectures thus far as I have been 
very heavily occupied and mostly out of Delhi. I am going out again day after 
tomorrow morning, this time to Assam, and I shall return on the eve of Premier 
Chou En-lai’s visit to India. Perhaps I might not be able to read these lectures 
during the next few days, though I hope to read them as soon as I get the 
opportunity. 

Meanwhile, the note that our Commonwealth Secretary has written might 
be of some help to you. We have to be rather careful in dealing with foreign 
countries lest some word or phrase might offend or might be criticised. In 
particular, I would beg of you to tone down any references to me. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


120. Message, 11 April I960. From National Herald , 12 April 1960. 

121. Letter to the Governor of Mysore (the Maharaja of Mysore). 
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193. About Mohomed Esoop Nagdee: Message 122 

It has given me great pleasure to meet Mr Mohomed Esoop Nagdee who was 
an old colleague of Mahatma Gandhi in Transvaal and participated in the 
satyagraha struggle there. To meet such an old veteran is a privilege and 
happiness. 

Mr Nagdee has invited me to pay a visit to his own village, Kachholi, in the 
Surat District from where, I understand, many of our countrymen went originally 
to South Africa and they or their descendants are still in South Africa. I am told 
that it is the wish of many of these old countrymen of ours, who are now 
settled in South Africa, to pay a visit to India. They would particularly like to be 
present in their village of Kachholi in Surat District when I go there. 

The invitation to me to pay a visit to Kachholi, backed by all these 
considerations and the personality of Mr Mohomed Esoop Nagdee, is one I 
cannot refuse. I shall certainly try to go there. It is difficult for me to fix a 
precise date now. I shall be going to England at the end of this month and 
returning about the 20th May. I shall be very busy after my return. I hope, 
however, to be able to pay a visit to Kachholi Village in Surat District about the 
middle of June 1960 at some date between the 15th and 20th June. I shall be 
able to give an exact date by the end of May on my return from England. 123 

Meanwhile, I should like to convey all my good wishes and regards to Mr 
Mohomed Esoop Nagdee. 124 

194. In the Rajya Sabha: Indian Victims of Kenya 
Movement 125 

INDIAN WOMAN AND HER CHILDREN MURDERED 
AT NYERI IN KENYA 

Question: 126 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that persons belonging to the Mau Mau movement 
murdered a pregnant Indian woman and her two children at Nyeri in Kenya 

122. Message, 13 April 1960. File No. 8/143/60-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

123. Nehru visited Kachholi on 22 June 1960. See SWJN/SS/61. 

124. See Appendix 32 for M.J. Desai’s note of 13 April on this meeting. 

125. Oral answers to questions, 13 April 1960. Rajya Sabha Debates, VoL XXIX, cols 659- 
663. 

126. By Congress MPs Nawab Singh Chauhan and Maheswar Naik; and PSP MP Niranjan 
Singh- 
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in March, 1960; 

(b) if the answer to part (a) above be in the affirmative, what are the 
details of the incident; and 

(c) how many similar incidents of violence against Indians have taken 
place there since that incident and whether Government have taken any 
steps in the matter? 

The Deputy Minister of External Affairs (Shrimati Lakshmi Menon): (a) 
and (b) On Uth March, near Nyeri in Kenya’s Highlands, Shri Pyarelal 
Melaram Basson and his family were attacked by three Africans when he 
was driving his car and robbed. His pregnant wife and the two younger 
children were slashed to death by Panga (large cane cutting knife). He 
himself was injured and his four-year old daughter received cuts all over 
the body and face. She is progressing in hospital. Shri Basson was arrested 
on the 17th March for alleged complicity in the murder of his wife and 
children as a result, it is understood, of his own confession. 

(c) A similar question No. 37 has already been answered in the Rajya 
Sabha on the 7th April 1960. 

# srrt 3> ’ft ye-uq ^ 

t <st OTftr w % sftr ^ 3 ^ ^ ^ 

qft ^ *TR3TT W I fa 

gHri l dfl 'FT W 3ST % ^THT ?JT xftft cRdT ^ «IT iffa «JT? 

[Translation begins: 

Shri Nawab Singh Chauhan: Is it a fact that after this incident, many such 
violent incidents have occurred where people are killed and robbery or 
theft of goods is not reported. Does this not suggest that the attackers 
motive was not robbery or theft but something else? 

Translation ends] 

Shrimati Lakshmi Menon: Sir, there have been seven cases of such attacks 
by Africans on Asians in Kenya during the period 1 1 th to the 1 6th of March. 
Sir, these have been attempted with violence, robbery and theft. It is reported 
that as a result of the withdrawal of the emergency laws, large numbers of 
Kikuyus have come to Kenya — in the urban areas — and because they are 
unemployed, they take to these activities. 
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sft HdWf&t : ft ^ 3 facRf 3 tfaft t, W 3F* 

^nqfT W % ^ #R Will &dHt 3 I *Mt H$k<l ^?TT^ 3$t ^JT 

[Translation begins: 

Shri Nawab Singh Chauhan: Will the Minister be pleased to state, how 
many cases were of robbery and how many were of theft in these incidents? 

Translation ends] 

Shrimati Lakshmi Menon: Sir, I have not got these details with me — in 
how many cases there was robbery and in how many cases there was 
theft. 

Shri Jaswant Singh: I would like to know whether the persons who had 
been murdered were persons of Indian origin or they were nationals of 
Kenya. 

Shrimati Lakshmi Menon: Some of them were persons of Indian origin. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: May I add a word. Sir? They were supposed to be 
citizens of the United Kingdom, not Indian nationals as such, and some of them 
were said to be Pakistani nationals. 

Shri Niranjan Singh: May I know whether it is all due to exploitation? 
Some months back the Prime Minister had stated that the people of Indian 
origin in Kenya were exploiters and, therefore, there was some ill-feeling 
in that country. This point was replied to by Mr. Amin who was the 
President there. He said, “We are not exploiters; we are equally working 
with the African people.” So, Sir, may I know whether these people are 
really exploiters or they are people who are working there along with the 
African people? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: The general impression appears to be. Sir, among the 
Asian and African leaders that there is no political motive. That has been stated 
there. There is no question of Indians as a whole being exploiters. Some 
individuals, of course, may be, but as a whole obviously they are not. 
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Shri Maheswar Naik: It was stated on the floor of this House the other day 
that the Governor of Kenya had assured the Asian deputationists that the 
law would take its own course. May I know whether, since the time that 
assurance was given, there has been any new incident taking place there? 

It has been reported in the papers that another Indian was killed during the 
first week of April. 

Shrimati Lakshmi Menon: There were incidents reported even after that. 
The deputation waited on the Governor on the 13th of March but there 
were certain incidents on the 16th. 

Shri Maheswar Naik: May I know what has been the effect of the assurance 
given by the Kenya Governor? 

Shrimati Lakshmi Menon: Sir, the effect is that all kinds of attempts are 
being made by the Asian leaders as well as by the African leaders asking 
people to be calm and not to have recourse to violence. 

195. In the Rajya Sabha: Indians in South Africa 127 

Shri Jugal Kishore:' 28 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that 850 Indians of Pietersburg (Transvaal) in 
South Africa have been ordered to leave their homes within five years by a 
proclamation made by the Minister of the Interior: and 

(b) if so, what action Government have taken in this connection to 
safeguard their interests? 

The Deputy Minister of External Affairs (Shrimati Lakshmi Menon): (a) 
Yes. As a result of the declaration of the Indian location in Pietersburg as a 
Group area for the whites by a notification in the Union Government’s 
Gazette, dated the 4th March, 1960, about 850 persons of Indian origin 
will have to move to Barrend Veld, the location earmarked for them, within 
the next five years. 


127. Oral answers to questions, 13 April 1960. Rajya Sabha Debates, Vol. XXIX, cols 665- 
669. 

128. Congress, Rajya Sabha MP from Punjab. 
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(b) There is no scope for the Government of India to take any action as 
the persons affected, although of Indian origin, are South African citizens. 
However, the Government of India’s views in the matter have repeatedly 
been expressed in the United Nations. 

Shri Jugal Kishore: May I know, Sir; since how long these Indians are 
residing there? 

Shrimati Lakshmi Menon: I do not know the exact time, but they have 
been there for a very long time. 

Shri Jugal Kishore: What are the reasons for issuing such a proclamation? 

Shrimati Lakshmi Menon: The reason for issuing such a proclamation is 
the implementation of what is called the Group Areas Act by which each 
community or each section of the population is given a separate location 
for residential purposes. 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta: May I know whether it is a fact that in the recent 
months residents of Indian origin there have been subjected to all kinds of 
harassment and persecution and that in the past few weeks a number of 
citizens of Indian origin or residents of Indian origin have also been arrested 
and, if so, what steps the Government have taken through the 
Commonwealth agency to find out the position and the reasons for the 
arrest of such people? 

Shri Jawararlal Nehru: I could not give any particular answer as to who has 
been arrested or how many of them have been arrested, but there can be no 
doubt that the people of Indian origin — the House very well knows — have been 
subjected to a great deal of harassment, to put it rather mildly. So far as the 
Government of India are concerned, they can take no steps through any 
Commonwealth agency, and in fact there is no Commonwealth agency for this 
purpose. 

Shri Maheswar Naik: It is stated that 850 people were of Indian origin and 
that they had acquired South African citizenship. May I know whether the 
Government of India does not own any responsibility towards those people 
who will become Stateless? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: There is no question of Stateless persons. 
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Mr. Chairman: They are South African citizens. 

Shri Maheswar Naik: They have been served with quit notices. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: There are no Stateless persons in South Africa to my 
knowledge. 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta: My position must not be misunderstood; when I said 
“Commonwealth agencies”, I had in mind the Crown supposed to be the 
titular head of the Commonwealth to whom certain things should be 
addressed through proper quarters. May I know whether any such thing 
had been done and whether the Prime Minister is aware that after our 
country’s very legitimate reaction to the recent happenings in South Africa, 
there has been a tightening up of the repressive machinery against the 
people of Indian origin there? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I have not quite understood the question, as to what 
machinery the hon. Member is talking about. We are interested in this matter. 
We have been interested in it for a number of reasons — historical, cultural and 
others — and we continue to be interested in it. That is why we have taken this 
question up in the United Nations which is at present the only proper forum. 

Shri Ebrahim Sait : 129 What about the property they hold there when they 
are asked to leave their places? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: They take their property from one place to another. 
That is, according to the Group Areas Act, certain areas are specified. This is, 
of course, most harassing to be removed from your place of residence and 
business and put in some other place. I presume they can take such properties 
that they have. There is no difficulty about it but there is bound to be difficulty 
in uprooting the people and putting them somewhere else. 

Shri Jaswant Singh: I would like to know whether we have any 
responsibility, direct or indirect, in regard to the people of Indian origin 
who are no more Indian nationals in other countries. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I have just said so. Sir. We have certain historical, 
certain cultural, certain humane responsibilities. But they are not In dian nationals 

129. Ebrahim Sulaiman Sait, Muslim League, Rajya Sabha MP from Kerala. 
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and it is not a question of their changing their nationality, without being Indian 
nationals. Most of them have been bom and bred up there. They are South 
African nationals. But we are interested because of certain historical, cultural 
and humane considerations in our opposition to policies of racial intolerance, 
and we raise that in the United Nations. 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta: May I know whether the Prime Minister has 
communicated to the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom that the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference which is going to be held 
should include this particular item in its agenda for a discussion so that the 
discussion can be addressed to this particular subject? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Presumably the hon. Member is referring to the 
application of the Group Areas Act to Indians. We have not communicated. 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta: No, Sir. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: If he is referring to the entire situation in South Africa 
today — it is a very grave and explosive situation — even in regard to that, we 
have not communicated any addition to the agenda. But there has been a good 
deal of reference to this matter and maybe, the matter may come up for 
discussion. 


(I) Nasser’s visit 

196. Talks with Nasser 130 

Prime Minister’s talks with President 
Nasser of UAR on 29th, 30th and 31st March, 1960 

P.M.: I suggest you tell us about the state of affairs in your part of the world 

about developments in Africa where probably the biggest movements are afoot. 

We would like to hear about developments in the United Arab Republic, which 

130. Record of talk between Nehru and President Gamal Abdel Nasser of the UAR, on 29, 30 
and 31 March 1960. Note signed by P.N. Kaul, Deputy Secretary, MEA, on 7 April 
1960. S. Dutt Papers, NMML. 

Nasser arrived in Delhi on 29 March; besides these talks, he attended a special 
reception on 31 March, addressed MPs in Delhi and visited AMU on 1 April before 
proceeding to other places in India. He left on 10 April from Bombay for Karachi. 
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affects the general situation in the area. 

Nasser: I am asking myself the question where I should begin. I think I 
should begin with the United Arab Republic. Last time I talked to you was 
three years ago . 131 The position is now different. We have had clashes with 
the Soviets over communism; Iraqi revolution has appeared as another 
new factor. When we last met, there were pressures to bring new countries 
into the Baghdad Pact. Now there is no Baghdad pact. A lot of changes 
have taken place in the politics of the two power blocs. Above all, there 
has been the unification of Egypt and Syria which gave birth to the United 
Arab Republic. This unification was brought about because of the insistence 
of the people and not because of any pressure from either of the two 
world blocs. 

At the moment Iraqi revolution is the principal factor in Arab politics. 
In regard to Iraqi revolution, both blocs played their cards. We had to 
declare that if Iraq was subjected to aggression, we will fight. Suddenly 
new problems appeared on the horizon. Communist activities in the area 
created a dangerous situation. We could not fight on two fronts — against 
colonial powers and communist both. If we had kept fighting on two 
fronts, it might have been the end of Arab nationalism. I want to analyse 
why communist activities were hostile to us. To my mind, the communists 
were sure that the only force which could stand against them was Arab 
nationalism. The Soviet Embassy in Syria began activities in a large scale, 
attacking the idea of unity. I sent a message to Khrushchev and told him 
that this would not help friendly relations between our two countries. I 
received an answer from him to say that this was a local action and that 
USSR will support UAR. However, the leader of the communist party in 
Syria refused to go to Parliament to speak for the Union. They were asking 
me for the union which I was not prepared for, because I thought that 
there should not be premature union and that the time will be ripe for it 
about five years later. The communists knew this stand and, therefore, 
deliberately adopted the slogan of unity with a view to embarrassing us. 
Their game was that they would come to us with the demand for a union 
which we will refuse. Then they will go to the people and say, look, Nasser 
is refusing union with Egypt and thereby pose as champions of unification, 
while in fact wanting to discredit Nasser. 

The Army Commander in Syria was a regular communist. He came 
and asked me about the union. I opposed it and said that we needed another 

131. On 10 July 1957 on way back from the Hague, See SWJN/SS/38/pp. 685-686. 
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five years. He pressed for the union in the presence of other officers. At 
last we agreed, but when he went back to his residence he tried to convince 
the officers that he had acted in haste. He tried to retreat, but the officers 
refused. So the Army Commander resigned and we accepted the resignation. 
In this manner, the unification was achieved in spite of the communists 
who supported the idea of unification purely as a tactical move to gain 
support in Syria. 

When the revolution came to Iraq, the communists wanted to separate 
Syria from the UAR and that is how the clash with USSR began. 
Mukhitdinov 132 visited us in September, 1956. I explained everything to 
him. The answer that I got was that the Russians were not in touch with 
the communists in Iraq. Then I attacked the Syrian Communist Party, 
because its leader had left Syria for Sofia and from there demanded 
separation of Syria from the UAR. Khrushchev attacked us during the 
session of the Party Congress in January 1959. We decided not to give an 
official reply, but answered him through our newspapers. Mukhitdinov 
also criticised us, but we decided not to reply. 

P.M.: Did Mukhitdinov attack you? 

Nasser: Yes, he did, but we ignored all that. The British, French and Italian 
policies were also directed against us, and it was difficult to fight on both 
fronts. 

In March there was revolt in Mosul in Iraq. 133 At that time Khrushchev 
attacked us in his speech during one of the receptions in Moscow. He 
forced us to answer him, which we did. We told him that we did not 
accept interference in our internal affairs. 

P.M.: Is the Communist Party legal in Egypt? 

Nasser: No, it is not legal, but works underground. So, after this clash 
with the Soviet Union our relations entered a new phase. Formerly our 
relations with the USSR were very friendly, but then they attacked us with 
a very clever method of broadcasting articles against us, published in 
communist papers. We counter-attacked. Then came China. An insulting 


132. N.A. Mukhitdinov, member. Central Committee of the CPSU; Ambassador to Syrian 
Arab Republic, 1968- 77. 

133. See SWJN/SS/48/p. 544, fn 199 and SWJN/SS/49/p. 6, fn 14. 
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speech was delivered in China by visiting communists. This was obviously 
done under the patronage of Chinese Government. I think the Soviet Union 
and other communist countries were of the view that the success of the 
Communist Party in Iraq will enable them to take power in their hands. So 
they supported the communists in Iraq, but our plan was to criticise the 
communists in Iraq and to isolate them from the people. 

Now the position in Iraq is different. Because of the various killings 
there, the communists have been isolated. Kasim 134 himself is afraid of the 
strength of the communists. After getting rid of the old leaders in Iraq, he 
had to split the communist party and use one section against the other. 
Now there are two communist parties. The main party is illegal. The U.K. 
is actively interested in Iraq. The British policy is directed against the 
nationalists, as it is a danger to British interests in the Persian Gulf. So the 
United Kingdom supports communists. Today Iraq is in chaos. There are 
clashes everyday between the nationalists and the major communist party. 
A large number of people continue to be killed. The Government said that 
there will be more parties, but in fact, there are only those parties which 
are permitted by the Ministry of Home Affairs. Now there are only three 
principal parties: (1) The Leftist Democratic Party, (2) Kurdistan Party, (3) 
Communist Party, a wing of the main party. 

The Soviet Union staked everything in support of Iraq in the hope that 
communists will come to power there. 

P.M. Meanwhile Iraq continued to attack UAR. 

Nasser: We stopped attacking Kassim about four months ago in the hope 
that Kasim will do likewise. But Kasim is afraid of nationalism. The people 
in Iraq are confused. They came out in support of nationalism shouting 
pro-Nasser slogans. Kasim did not like Iraqis shouting such pro-Nasser 
slogans and he did not like such demonstrations, but the support for 
nationalism is very much there. 

United Kingdom is playing a part in Iraqi politics through the Iraqi 
Petroleum Company. U.K. and USA are using Jordan and some Lebanese 
elements against us. There is room for conflict between the nationalists 
and the U.K. and U.S. and co mmuni st agents. 

For the first time, we see in Iraq a strong alliance between the colonial 
powers and the communists. This is so, because the colonial powers 

134. Abdul Kanm Kassem, the Prime Minister of Iraq. 
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consider UAR and Arab nationalism a greater danger than communism. 

Lately, there has been a change in the policies of USA and Soviet 
Union. There was an economic agreement between Syria and the Soviet 
Union. After unification of Syria with Egypt, the Soviet Union did not want 
to implement the agreement. So we took the initiative in asking other 
countries to come and implement the projects. Now the Russians want to 
come back fulfil their old commitments. 

USA, which had stopped loans to us, has also come back. Moscow’s 
attitude towards the Aswan Dam was rather peculiar. The Russians thought 
that we were under American influence and that we could not decide this 
matter without consulting the Americans. This was evidently based on 
reports sent by local communists. When we agreed to receive Russian 
assistance, they were surprised. 

P.M. : At the present moment your relations with the Soviet Union are moderately 
good. 

Nasser: Not as good as they were previously, but I should say they are 
normal. The Russian estimate was that the communists would attack me 
and then Khrushchev’s support will be given to them. This will result in 
such a tremendous force against me that I will go under. It turned out 
differently. We succeeded in putting down communists everywhere; so 
the Russians are bitter about it. Saleh Salem 135 met Khrushchev for four 
hours. He went to Moscow for an interview for his newspaper, but 
Khrushchev was very bitter at my describing communists as foreign agents. 
Khrushchev asked for whom were these foreign agents working. He thought 
that the democratic elements should be freed. 

We have made good progress and are able to manufacture spare parts 
for tanks and planes etc. We have also solved the supply position in regard 
to ammunition. 

P.M. : After attack in Peking against you, the Chinese Govt, toned down the 
attack. 

Nasser: They told our Charge d’ Affaires that the speech was not official. 
They apologised and put an end to it. The active Embassy in Middle Eastern 

135. (1920-1962); Egyptian military officer, and politician; member of the Free Officers 
Movement; editor, Al-Shaab newspaper; Chairman of the Press Syndicate. 
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politics is not the Chinese but Bulgarian. The Bulgarians have tried to recruit 
students studying in Bulgaria and use them for their own end. 

P.M. : Why should Bulgaria be interested? 

Nasser: Bulgaria is the centre of communist activities in Middle East. The 
Syrian, Iraqi and other communists are also linked with Sofia. When Sofia 
attacks us, we attack Sofia and not the Soviet Union. 

As regards Jordan, King Hussein is in the hands of UK and USA 
completely. He takes £20 million from them and cannot live without aid. 
Both UK and USA look to Jordan as a barrier. 

P.M.: One might say that your relations with the Soviet Union are normal but 
restrained: 

Nasser: That is true, but Bulgaria is the centre of activity for the communists. 
UK and France are also doing propaganda against UAR and are using Jordan 
as a tool in their hands. It is difficult to have normal, good relations with 
Jordan. 

P.M.: To some extent our information was that China was active in Bulgaria. 

Nasser: I know nothing about it. I have tried to think to the contrary, but I 
have come to the conclusion that the policies of the Soviet Union and 
China are co-ordinated. When China bites, Soviet Union smiles. We are 
penetrating the communist party in Baghdad, and know that the communists 
get information not from China but from Bulgaria and Soviet Union. I am 
aware there are theories to the effect that China has a separate policy from 
the Soviet Union, but I do not believe it. 

P.M.: Would you say the same about the Soviet Union and China in the context 
of their activities in other parts of the world? 

Nasser: I think the same is true of Chinese and Russian policies in other 
parts of the world. I might give you an example. Moscow smiled to Tito. 
The idea was that Yugoslavia should join the Warsaw pact. When Tito 
refused, the attack came not from Moscow but from China. Mr. 
Khrushchev’s campaign for peace has been creating difficulties for Western 
alliance and he has to smile. The Chinese are rather active in Africa. As a 
people the Chinese are nearer to Africans than the Russians. 
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P.M. : In what parts of Africa are they active? 

Nasser: In Guinea, Sudan and in all other newly independent countries. 
They are also fairly active in Cairo, because there we have leaders of 
African people from all over the continent. 

P.M.: What would be your appraisal of the Chinese policy generally? 

Nasser: China wants to be a big power and wants to be recognised as 
such. So China is adopting power politics. In the beginning when they 
followed Bandung policies, they were very successful. Now there is a 
change which, I think, has been brought about by two factors: (1) internal 
situation and the failure of communes, and (2) China wants to let everybody 
know that she is there. 

I know how you supported Chou in Bandung and helped them to lift 
blockade against China after the Korean war. We were first to recognise 
China after Korea. Dulles was furious. Suddenly came the clash over the 
Indo-Chinese border. We noted that the Chinese were clashing with 
Indonesia and also with us. We were puzzled in finding an answer to the 
question as to why the Chinese were behaving in this fashion. 

P.M. : Our impression is that China and the Soviet Union have a common 
policy with two different tactics. 

Nasser: I will go back to the example that I gave. Soviet Union was friendly 
to Marshal Tito. Why? They wanted Tito to join the Warsaw Pact, but 
when he refused, China attacked Yugoslavia. The Yugoslavs were described 
revisionists because Yugoslavia was permitting holdings upto 25 acres. In 
East Germany they permit land holdings upto 100 acres, but that has not 
bothered them. 

Soviet Union attacked us, but when we replied they stopped. We were 
attacked by others on behalf of Soviet Union which enabled us also to 
attack USSR indirectly. 

P.M. : A lot of people from Eastern Europe have said that they were dissatisfied 
with lots of developments in China and they hoped that the Chinese will come 
round. Some people have said that since Yugoslavia and USSR have a lot of 
things in common an attack by China on Yugoslavia is an indirect attack on the 
Soviet Union. 
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Nasser: They said the same to us also. But we have to look at the facts. We 
note that Russia built 620 new plants for China in the First Five Year Plan. 
For the Second Plan, the Russians will be giving more assistance. So China 
is completely dependent on the Soviet Union for industrialisation. The Soviet 
Union would not have given such a tremendous help if she was really 
unhappy with China. 

P.M.: Neither China nor USSR can do away with each other. But maybe, China 
is Stalinist in its character which perhaps Khrushchev does not like. 

Nasser: We have to take note of the geographical situation. USSR faces 
Europe and their object is to put an end to the Atlantic Treaty. This cannot 
be done by toughness which would only strengthen the Atlantic Alliance. 
So, Soviet Union adopts a clever soft policy, that is how Khrushchev wants 
to win the battle of Europe. 

As against this, China faces Asia and the newly developed countries 
there. These new countries are not completely stable economically or 
socially. So China can adopt different tactics. China is most active in South 
America. 

P.M. : Soviet Union has, perhaps, grown out of a violent phase and is satisfied 
internally and externally. She does not want more territory and thinks that she 
can impress the world more by economic progress than by threats. 

Nasser: In spite of clashes, economic agreement with UAR and Russia 
continued. This was a wise decision for the Russians. I told the Russian 
Ambassador in Cairo that the co mmuni sts were hostile to us and if you 
support them, you would be taking a hostile act against us. His reply was 
that the communists were very close to each other. 

Communism in Middle East has been adopted as a modem attitude. 
50% of the leaders of the Communist Party are rich and wealthy. We have 
information that through the office set up for tr anslatin g books and for 
distribution of films, assistance is given to local co mmun ists. There may 
be other direct means also, but we have not been able to lay our hands on 
them. 

P.M. : You may kindly give us an appraisal of the situation in Africa as a whole. 
Africa has many different problems, but the basic fact remains that the African 
mass is wide awake. The Belgians thought that they had been very liberal in 
Belgian Congo but even there, there has been a lot of trouble. 
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Nasser: A clear struggle for independence is taking place all over Africa. 
Some of these new countries in Africa have had very close ties with France 
and U.K. We feel that many more countries will become independent in the 
next five or six years. It is quite true that the Belgians were satisfied with 
their reforms in Congo, but suddenly it exploded. One aspect of the problem 
in Africa is that the Big Powers there are struggling for economic footholds. 
Israel is a principal party in Nigeria. United Kingdom and France are giving 
all facilities to Israel to secure economic domination there. 

The newly independent countries are faced with pressures. Their main 
problem is economic development. 

Other interested parties are trying to create a rift between Asians and 
Africans. There is a danger that this may be exploited in future. It is 
necessary to make an effort to maintain Afro-Asian solidarity. The cry of 
Nasser colonialism is likely to be raised. We should guard against it. 

Somaliland is economically weak. The Big Powers are offering help 
but their intention is not so much to help Somaliland as it is to try and retain 
their influence there through aid. They are now trying to achieve by aid 
what they could not achieve by direct pressures. 

P.M. : What about the Cameroons? 

Nasser: A number of leaders from the Cameroons were in Cairo. In 
consultation with them, we decided that if we did not recognise Cameroon, 
we will be isolated. 

P.M. : It is odd that at the time of the inauguration, firings and shootings were 

going on in the Cameroons. 136 

Nasser: Moscow recognised the new State at once and many others 
followed suit. So, it would not have been right for us to ignore it. 

At present we are not permitted to go to the French Cameroons, Kenya, 
Uganda and other places. We had asked for permission to open a Consulate 
in Kenya, but this was refused. 

P.M. : Can’t even the tourists go? 


136. The French-administered part of the Cameroon became independent on 1 January 1960. 
See SWJN/SS/47/ p. 144, fn 105 and 106. 
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Nasser: No, nobody is permitted from the UAR to visit these places, but 
we have been broadcasting the Voice of Africa from Cairo. Britain is furious 
about it and does not like it at all, but they forget that they themselves were 
broadcasting secretly against us. A certain amount of propaganda is being 
carried on, on the lines that the Arabs are not Africans. 

RM. : How are your relations with U.K. now? 

Nasser: Normal, but cautious. We do not trust them. They think that we 
are a danger to them in the Persian Gulf area. 

P.M. : A lot of petrol has been discovered in Lybia [Libya]. 

Nasaer: They hope to develop the production of petrol to 15 million tons a 
year. Reports indicate that there is plenty of petrol there. 

P.M. : Perhaps it is too early to be sure about it. 

Nasser: There are 23 different companies from all over the world which 
are engaged in research of petrol there. 

P.M. : How about your relations with Sudan? 

Nasser: Our relations are good after the agreement on Nile Waters. 

P.M. : I suppose your relations with France are tough. 

Nasser: Our relations with France are not good, partly because of the 
aggression in 1956 and now because of Algeria. Economic relations are 
progressing. Recendy, there was a storm against France, because of the 
atomic tests in the Sahara. 

We have good relations with Ghana and Ethiopia. We do not have any 
relations yet with Togoland. 

Dr. Fawzi 137 has raised the problem of economically weak countries 
which will soon be free. Unless United Nations help them, these new 
countries will be in difficulties. We cannot do much by way of help, but 
there is a lot which these countries can do themselves. Guinea, for example, 
has made substantial progress. 

137. Mahmoud Fawzi, Minister of Foreign Affairs, UAR. 
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P M.: We are also in a similar situation. We can give the services of experts, but 
not much help in money. 

Nasser: Israel can afford to get experts, because they have a lot of money, 
but it is difficult for countries like us, which are themselves receiving aid, 
to give aid to others. Israel is now concentrating on Nigeria. In Somaliland, 
U.K. came out with the idea of big Somaliland. This raised the suspicion of 
Ethiopia 

P.M.: What about Algeria? 

Nasser: On the day of departure for India, I was told that the situation in 
Algeria was hopeless. Both de Gaulle and the Algerian Government want to 
continue to fight. The Algerians have lost a lot of civilians. France has 
systematically destroyed crops of the entire areas which were feeding the 
soldiers of the liberation army. I think that military strength will decide the 
issue. If Algeria can create enough trouble, de Gaulle will be forced to 
come to terms with them. If the Algerians are weak, then de Gaulle will sit 
on them. The French are afraid to lose Algeria, as it is the main gateway 
into Africa. If they lose Algeria, they will lose all Africa. 

P.M. : They may lose Africa even without losing Algeria. What is the attitude of 
the Moroccans? 

Nasser: The King of Morocco 138 is a good man, but there is a lot of 
competition between the parties which are split on minor matters. The 
King dominates the army and the Home Ministry etc. The Crown Prince is 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces. The parties decided to 
liquidate themselves but only on paper. Lately, there have been some arrests 
in the party of the Prime Minister. As you know, there has been a conflict 
between Crown Prince and the Prime Minister. The result is disorder and 
troubles. 

P.M. : What do you think of Bourgiba ? 139 


138. Mohammed V, 14 August 1957 to 26 February 1961. 

139. Habib Bourguiba, President of Tunisia. 
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Nasser: He has openly said that he is a man of the West. In Tunisia they 
arranged the annihilation of the Opposition. 

P.M. : de Gaulle has been sending messages to see me, and I have agreed to go 
to Paris for half a day. I have never met de Gaulle so far. 

Nasser: During the Second World War, he was a good leader, but later on 
he opposed the freedom of Syria. He bombed Damascus. Frankly, this is a 
question of French empire, in which personalities hardly matter. 

France has been giving supersonic mysteres to Israel. We have MIGs 
which are not supersonic. Israel’s policy is aimed at isolating the Western 
countries from Arab countries. UK is helping Israel secretly. UK sent their 
latest tanks to Israel. We know this positively but no mention has been 
made of them. We do not recognise the Tripartite Declaration of 1950. 
New York Times published a report that Khrushchev sent me a message 
saying that he wanted to defend our borders. This is complete nonsense 
which was published by New York Times, with a view to confusing issues. 
Lately, Israeli armies have been trying to occupy areas which did not belong 
to them. Israel has occupied three out of four original demilitarised zones. 
They cannot take waters of Jordan, without coming to demilitarised zone. 
This may be the cause of next trouble. 

When we agreed about the Suez settlement, we agreed to give freedom 
of navigation to all nations except Israel. At present we are following the 
policy of confiscating cargoes intended for Israel and letting the ships go. 

P.M. : What is your opinion about the present position of military pacts? 

Nasser : The old Baghdad Pact is still working against us. They lure us 
with a complete pact of all Muslim countries. King Saud has been instigated 
to take this line at the instance of the USA. I have told Saud that it is not a 
question of religion. We should, of course, reject the idea of military pacts 
because pacts are meant for promoting foreign influences. If a military 
pact is implemented, it would only mean that the Baghdad Pact will function 
in another name. King Saud is the only King who takes his descent from 
the sons of the Prophet. As such he thinks it his responsibility to bring all 
the Arab countries together. UK is also encouraging this idea. I have 
maintained that the signing of a military pact would lead to our isolation, 
would work against Affo-Asian solidarity and would isolate Arab countries 
from India and others. 

CENTO is also not working. Is not that true? 
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P.M.: It is moribund. 

Nasser: Really these two pacts were, created by Dulles and Eden. There 
was some talk of military pacts but we did not agree with them either. The 
Western Powers are paying attention to Central Africa. They have their 
headquarters in Kenya and Aden. 

P.M. : It seems that the various pacts, including NATO, are out-of-date. Some 
time ago, Field Marshal Montgomery came to see me . 140 He is a peculiar man, 
very self-opinionated, but able. He holds categorical views and is opposed to 
pacts. He thinks that NATO had a meaning at one time but it has lost all meaning 
now. His main concern was Europe and China. According to Field Marshal 
Montgomery, Russia and Western Powers should come together to face the 
greater menace of China. If they did not do so, then China would become 
stronger, which will make it more difficult to deal with her . 141 Montgomery 
intended to go to Eisenhower to explain this to him. He was playing about with 
the idea of going to China and wanted to know if he could go there. The 
Chinese have invited him. Yesterday I received a letter from him, saying that he 
wanted to see me in London before going to China. 

I think that while I will go along with your basic contention that Russia and 
China are bound together with mutual interests and cannot go against each 
other, they are still not very friendly with each other. The problems of the 
future are looming in Khrushchev’s mind. China will be too big and too strong. 
Vast population, along with industrial power, will make China a tremendous 
power. Whenever China has been strong, there has been a tendency for it to 
expand. One place of expansion may be Siberia. On several occasions, 
Khrushchev has vaguely expressed his apprehension about the future. In the 
next few years Russia and China are bound to come closer. All the same, 
Russia is annoyed at China being independent and for China becoming the High 
priest of communism. 

Russia today is less theoretical and is more pragmatic. Khrushchev is not 
a theoretical man at all. China is still passing through Stalinist phase. Their 
initial successes in production have made them very arrogant also. At the Chinese 
demonstration, people carry Stalin’s pictures. Khrushchev’s pictures are 
nowhere to be seen. When Khrushchev went there, China gave him a cold, 
restrained reception which he did not like at all. 


140. 5-8 January 1960. See also SWJN/SS/53/items 197-199. 

141. See SWJN/SS/53/item 164. 
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Broadly speaking, Soviet Union is a territorially satisfied power. It is also 
afraid of war destroying what it has created. They do not want war to destroy 
when they have great economic prospects which will enabled them to influence 
the outside world. The Soviet Union is therefore definitely against war. China, 
on the contrary, constantly talks of losing millions of people. Very casually 
Mao himself told me five years ago that they could afford to lose a few hundred 
million people. 142 

At the rate it is changing, in about ten years’ time Tibet will not be Tibet at 
all. Even in their maps, the Chinese did not like calling it Tibet. The Chinese 
have evidently revised their policy on nationalities. Chinese are pouring in large 
numbers in Tibet. In a few years’ time, the Chinese will exceed Tibetans in 
Tibet. Even the Tibetan dress is being changed. 

In Mongolia, a tug of war is going on, not openly though between Soviet 
Union and China. 

We respect China for hard work. In two years’ time, they have effected 
tremendous changes. It is possible that in 10-20 years, they may tone down. In 
the meantime the population will grow and China will be the major world 
problem of the future. 

In spite of world brotherhood of communism, the Soviet Union does not 
like the prospect of China being too strong. This is indicated by the fact that 
the Soviet Union is a bit slow now in helping China, for example, in the atomic 
field. The Russian atomic scientists told us that we were stronger than China in 
the field of atomic work. 

Chou is coming here in about three weeks’ time and it will be very tough 
going. Chou’s position is so far removed from ours that there is little ground 
for common agreement. The Chinese have the advantage that they are sitting 
on our territory. If we agree to the status quo, it will mean they will continue to 
sit there. We cannot possibly allow that. 

I do not know what Chou has in mind. Before the Chinese came into Tibet, 
we had no trouble. Now that this problem has arisen, we will deal with the 
Chinese when they come. 

Their attitude is really peculiar. They go on repeating their adherence to 
Five Principles, and continue to do what they like. In addition, they keep on 
giving us threats. 

In Tibet minor military fries tell the Tibetans they will take them to China. 
If you go to India we will catch you there also. The idea is obviously to create 
fear. 

Thus we are witnessing a major historical development. The frontier which 
142. See SWJN/SS/27/pp. 32-40. 
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was dead for thousands of years, has now became alive with armies facing 
each other. The frontier is going to remain alive even if there is an agreement 
with China. 

The feelings in India have been very much roused and are very strong 
today. They cannot possibly die down quickly. 

Another peculiar feature of this problem is that from times immemorial, 
mountains have formed an intimate part of our culture. The Himalayas, for 
example, occupy No. 1 place in the minds and hearts of our people. It is 
inconceivable that a chunk of Himalaya may cease to be a part of India. 

Recent Chinese treaties with Burma and Nepal are not complete. They 
have left it to commissions to define the borders. They have gone, to some 
extent, to recognise Nepalese and Burmese claims. This is being done to put 
pressure on us. We are not prepared to accept commissions for de fining the 
2500-mile frontier. 

Nasser: What could be the object of Chou’s visit except to show that he is 
trying to solve the problem peacefully? 

P.M. : He invited me first. They are used to ordering people about, but I saw no 
reason why I should run about at his orders. I refused to go to Rangoon or 
Peking. But I felt that it would not be right to leave the matter there. So I 
invited him to come here. I have said that we are not going to negotiate on 
Chou’s terms. The forthcoming talks are intended to find out what is at the 
back of each other’s mind. Talks may adjourn without any results. As far as I 
can see, I cannot think of any useful suggestion that Chou may make. 

Internally, reaction against China has made people more western-minded. 
Our newspapers are not only big concerns but they are run and owned by big 
industries, and as such they are a nuisance. They are getting tired of our socialist 
policies. They hold strong views against China and want to turn everything in 
favour of the West. 

The Swatantra Party is a strange mixture of landlords, deposed Maharajas 
and all those who are against us and me. One big thing which comes in their 
way is that it is not easy for them to remove me. I have more popularity and 
backing than all of them put together. Now a campaign is going on not against 
policies, but on the lines that there is too much of corruption. Three years ago, 
nobody could say anything against non-alignment. Now many are indulging in 
talks of this nature. The rightist elements are shouting a lot, but with no results. 

Nasser: In Egypt, we reorganised industry, as a result of which the 
industrialists got more profits than before, and so they were in favour of 
supporting us. 
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P.M.: Another odd thing is that many of them are American-minded. They say, 
give us a chance and we will get the money. As a matter of fact, we have now 
a large and better press than ever before in the United States. Americans are 
afraid of China and regard us as a balancing factor. We have received a lot of 
favourable reporting by visitors, who all felt that we were approaching 
the take-off stage in our economy. They are more inclined to help us than 
before. 

Eisenhower threw hints several times that they were prepared to give us 
military aid. We refused. We are prepared to buy arms, but not accept military aid. 

Khrushchev was very effusive and exceedingly friendly. I thought that he 
was mildly critical of China. There was a slight note of contempt for China not 
taking advice from the Soviet Union. 

I put to him straight the problem of our border trouble. He said that it was 
a very embarrassing situation for him. His attitude was: We hope you will come 
to an agreement with each other and thereby pull me out of embarrassment. 

A number of Russian Ministers and high officials thanked me for not raising 
the question of China too much. There is, perhaps, no idea of any discord with 
China at the back of the Russian mind, but it is, perhaps, thought that India is 
a balancing factor in a different way. This is a very curious position. Next year 
we will have a Third Five Year Plan based on large sums received on long-term 
credit. Russia has been helping us substantially, but every help that we take is 
a burden for the future. 

Nasser: But payment will be made from the returns. 

P.M. : That is true. We have always laid stress on people working themselves 
and depending on others as little as may be possible. 

Nasser: Until you make machines which can turn out what you need, you 

will have to be dependent. 

P.M. : That is true, but it is also a question of psychological importance. 

It is good for people to think that they should rely on themselves. As it is 
we have to depend upon rain. If there is no rain, the harvests are very badly hit. 
If we import food, the burden is so great that we cannot import anything else. 
Depending on rain is a very big gamble. 

We put ceilings on land holdings and want to organise them into cooperatives. 

We have one big State farm in Suratgarh. This covers 30,000 acres. So far 
we have cultivated 5,000 acres and the farm is giving very good results. 
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Nasser : In 1958, Russians gave us some machinery, but we did not find it 
very profitable. That is not really agriculture, it is more research. 

P.M. : Our big farm has been profitable. The biggest thing in our times is the 
rapid pace of technological development. In next 25 years there will be new 
sources of power which would change social relations and the face of the 
world. 

Our countries like UAR and India are so involved in the first revolution that 
we have to go slow with the second revolution. In India every century is 
represented, right from atomic energy to bullock carts and all other stages in 
between. At the moment, I am told that the biggest source of power in India is 
by burning cowdung. 

Nasser: You had talked at one stage of getting electricity from the cart 
wheel. 

P.M. : We tried a number of experiments which proved economically unsound. 

Nasser: What are your relations with Pakistan? 

P.M. : About a year ago, relations appeared to be improved. Relations between 
people have always been friendly. The trouble is in governmental relations. 
President Ayub made some good approaches to us. We used to have border 
troubles, minor irritations such as cattle lifting etc. We got together and put an 
end to it. This was a good thing. 

In our relations with Pakistan there are three major problems: (1) Kashmir, 
(2) Canal Waters and (3) Financial settlement. I will take the last one first. The 
financial division between India and Pakistan has not yet been settled. India had 
taken the entire burden of the national debt, of which Pakistan should have paid 
one-third. In balance, they have large sums of money to pay, which they have 
not done. Last week, the Finance Minister went to Pakistan. Minor things were 
settled there, but not the major ones. 

For the last eight years, the World Bank has been dealing with Canal Waters. 
The settlement by the Bank suggested our paying big amounts to Pakistan for 
developing their water system. Some difficulties have arisen in this connection. 
I hope they will be settled. 

Nasser: We gave £15 million to Sudan. 

PM. : Kashmir is where it was. There is no foreseeable prospect of any change. 
Pakistan has occupied one-third of our territory. A couple of days ago, Pakistan 
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issued postage stamps showing Kashmir, Junagadh and other places as their 
territory . 143 

Nasser: What do you think of Ceylon? 

P.M. : Ceylon is in a bad way. These countries never struggled for freedom. 
Now they are split into so many parties. 

Nasser : There is no stability there after Bandaranaike’s death. 

P.M. : In Burma, U Nu has just won elections. 

Nasser : Ne Win came to UAR. 

P.M. : Ne Win is a good man. He could have continued but preferred to have 
elections and hand over the power to the party which won the elections. 

Nasser: Prince Sihanouk is being subjected to all manner of pressures. 

P.M. : When Chinese trouble arose, Ayub offered a military pact to us. I replied, 
military pact goes hand in hand with foreign policy. Our foreign policies are 
different. So, it is difficult to envisage that our military policies can be combined. 
Besides, there was a question of defence against whom. Moreover, if we had 
such a military pact, we would have been drawn into a system of alliances and 
fallen out with Russia. I do not like the developments in West Germany. It is 
drifting to old Nazi practices. 

Nasser: General Speidel 144 is now commanding NATO forces. 

P.M.: Macmillan went to Washington to discuss the proposal regarding agreement 
on atomic tests. Evidently, United States wants to perfect something which 
they have in mind. So they do not want to give the assurances that there will 
not be atomic tests. 

The pressures are so great that I do not know what the Summit will be 
able to achieve. 


143. See item 176. 

144. Hans Speidel (1897-1984); German General; Commander of the NATO ground forces in 
Central Europe, 1957- 1963. 
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197. Special Reception for Nasser 145 

Mr President and friends, 

You have heard in the course of last forty minutes many voices but they were 
similar in-tune with each other and more or less they sang the same song of joy 
at the visit of the President of the United Arab Republic here and of high 
appreciation of his labours for his country and not only for that but for much 
wider sphere also. Also stress was made rightly on the very close relations 
which have existed and exist now between our two countries. Now there is no 
particular point in my stressing the obvious or repeating what has been said. 

It is just two days now since President Nasser and his colleagues reached 
Delhi. I wonder what the President’s feelings are about these two days? What 
I mean is that these two days have been so full for him and he has been rushed 
about so much that it would probably appear to him to be many more than two 
days. 

Now we talk about Asia and Africa and Asian- African solidarity and no 
doubt we do so rightly. Now the point that emerges is that for a long period in 
the past, for some hundred of years, Asia and Africa were silent witnesses of 
many things they did not like; and other countries of Europe chiefly pretended 
to speak for Asia and Africa, and managed to make perhaps the world believe 
that they represented Asia and Africa. Now a change has come. It has come 
and it is coming more and more and certainly people realise that if they want to 
know what is in the minds and hearts of Asia and Africa they will have to listen 
to different voices than before; more authentic voices which come from these 
great Continents. That does not mean that in Asia and Africa we should pretend 
to speak for others and try to assure the old type of role that the other Continents 
used to play in trying to dominate these great countries of these great continents. 
Yet, although that type of domination has gone or is going rapidly we see a 
fresh tide of world conflicts, if you like, conflicts between what is called 
ideologies, between blocs, between great military alliances, between great 
nations. Great nations who have played a great part and are playing a great 
part, even though we may not agree with them. Now it is presumed however, 
that because there are these great ideologies, because there are these groups of 


145. Speech at a special reception given to Nasser jointly by the Indo-UAR Friendship 
Society, the Indian Association for Afro- Asian Solidarity and the Indo-Arab Society, 
Vigyan Bhavan, New Delhi, 31 March 1960. AIR tapes, NMML. 

Central Ministers, members of the diplomatic corps and other promonent people 
attended the reception. 
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nations, mighty in power and mighty in wealth, therefore all other countries 
should line-up with them - this way or that way. What is this business of 
somebody’s presuming not to queue - up. Now I mean some countries do not 
like queuing - up. This is not wholly liked. This is considered rather 
presumptuous that they should imagine that they have their own ideology and 
their own way of thinking and possibly of action. And further, that they do not 
talk in terms of these rather rigid ideologies. They do not talk in terms of large 
armed forces but in different language-that language is not backed by the 
normal methods of impressing nation; the normal methods in the world are of 
course are armed might and financial power which are resultants now a days 
of industrial advance and other. 

Now we in Asia and Africa all desire industrial advance, economic advance, 
cultural, social - every kind of advance. We are agreed as to that, because only 
that way can we give a measure of happiness to our long suffering people. But 
there is no particular reason again why we should always be thinking in terms, 
or on the lines of other great countries who in many ways we admire. Why we 
should always be thinking in terms of being against this or anti-that? Why do 
we not lead a more positive life? Why should not our thinking be more fruitful 
and not merely negative? Now many countries in Asia and Africa have been 
presumptuous enough to try, even though they might be weak in armed might 
and financial powers to try to think in their own way. It is a friendly way to 
others, not in a military way; not in an aggressive way but still it is their own 
way and this sincere long habit — past habit seems odd, to other countries — 
that they think in their own way. Anyhow if United Arab Republic and India and 
other countries also, thinking in their own way, without the compulsions of 
particular and rigid ways of thoughts and ideologies, still we come together; 
still are friendly, still cooperate. It is a good thing. Good thing for those good 
things for others. [Applause] Inevitably each country has to face the compulsions 
of geography; the compulsions of social conditions, of the problems that it has 
to face and therefore in a condition which it has gone through; those past and 
present history. To consider them all as if they have got necessarily to be 
identical in their thinking, is to ignore these various compulsions of history, of 
geography and recent or past experience which have conditioned them. 
Nevertheless it is a fact that countries which have to face more or less similar 
problems tend to think alike; tend to profit by each other’s experience. In this 
winter of ideological conflicts the real differences sometime is hidden because 
of rather loud voices and the shouting of slogans. The real difference in the 
world today is that of the prosperous industrialised community usually strong 
in military power also, and the other communities which in the course of the 
last few centuries have all the suppression they had to face because of their 
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own fault if you like or other people’s fault, anyhow as a result of all that have 
fallen back in the race for welfare and prosperity in the modem world. And 
therefore it is, there are most urgent demands on their people, on their leaders, 
that they should make good this matter. And the real difference in world comes 
between these highly industrialised communities and the so- called less developed 
communities in the world. 

It is inevitable in this matter that the problems that face the one group - 
that is highly industrialised group should be different problems, except the 
basic problems of course which are common to all - than those problems 
which the less developed countries face. It is also almost inevitable that the 
less developed countries which have to face certain common problems of 
development should face them together should try to fine solutions of their 
problems from their own experience; adding to it the experiences of others. 
But of course apart from and beyond all this, all individual problems; all group 
problems, all geographical problems and all that comes the basic problem today 
of war and peace, of whether there is going to be a peaceful solution of the 
major problems of the world or whether we are going to be hurled into the 
abyss of vast destruction which modem war signifies. In that matter too, these 
countries, which are relatively underdeveloped naturally have the extreme dislike 
for abhorrence for this idea of big scale or small scale wars. Not only because 
of a natural desire for peace but because it comes in the way of their 
development — all the fine schemes, projects and the plans that we make, might 
go to pieces if peace was not formally secured; if there is not always a danger 
or apprehension of war but indeed the war descend upon us. Therefore the 
path from the long traditions which bring, bridge us together, nearer to each 
other; the long history which has conditioned us and made us feel not wholly 
alien to each other and brought a sense of kinship between us. Then there are 
these paramount consideration of the modem world, and the modem problems 
which also bring us together; and which make us think more and more in the 
realm of wider politics as in the realm of our won national affairs in line with 
each other. 

If President Nasser talks about positive neutrality and if I or people like 
me, in this country or the other, talk about a policy of non-alignment, it is 
essentially the same idea. If we talk about internal development in terms, broadly 
speaking, of a socialistic approach — again we come together. Not because I 
have told President Nasser or because President Nasser have told me but because 
the conditions in which we work, the problems that we have to solve and the 
way of thinking that we have developed, naturally leads to that direction. And 
so, for all these reasons that you have heard in eloquent addresses, as well as 
for the practical compulsions that face us; whether it is in Syria, Egypt or 
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India, or elsewhere, we come together. And it is a good thing that we come 
together and remain together, good for us and good for other countries and 
good for the world. [Applause] 

198. To Gamal Abdel Nasser: Looking Forward to Cairo 
Visit 146 

Poona, 
April 9, 1960 

My dear President Nasser, 

On the eve of your departure from India, I send you my greetings and good 
wishes. It has been a great pleasure to us to have you and your colleagues in 
India for a few days. I wish your stay had been a longer one, so that you could 
see some other parts of India and get a better idea of what we are trying to do 
in this big country. 

Your programme here was necessarily a hurried and a heavy one. I hope 
that this has not fatigued you. Anyhow you are young and full of vitality and 
are accustomed to hard work. 

I have been thinking of your invitation to me to visit Cairo on my way back 
from London after the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference. As you 
know, I am eager to go there. It is three years since I visited Egypt 147 and I 
should like very much to avail myself of the opportunity to visit it again. I have 
heavy responsibilities here in India which normally prevent me from going out 
of the country. But I hope to be able to spend two or three days in Egypt on my 
way back. I cannot be certain about the exact date yet, but probably it will be 
about the middle of May, say the 15th or 16th May, if that is convenient to you. 
When I go there, I should much like to visit the Aswan Dam and, possibly, also 
the Luxor temples etc. This will put me in tune with both the Egypt that is 
developing fast and the Egypt of ancient times. 14 * 

With all good wishes to you and your colleagues and Au Revoir, 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


146. Letter. 

147. On 10 July 1957. 

148. See SWJN/SS/60. 
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199. To the Lok Sabha Secretariat 149 

I have received notices of a number of Short Notice questions regarding what 
President Nasser of the U.A.R. is reported to have said in Pakistan about Kashmir, 
I regret I am unable to accept these Short Notice questions. Anything that I 
might say might prove embarrassing to President Nasser and would not in any 
event be helpful to us. I would, however, like to inform Mr. Speaker that I have 
no further information about this subject than what has appeared in the 
newspapers. No mention was made of any offer to mediate in this matter by 
President Nasser to me or to anyone else here. If Mr. Speaker so wishes, he 
might inform those Members of Parliament who have given notice, of what I 
have said above . 150 


(m) Law of The Sea Conference 

200. To S. Dutt: The Six Plus Twelve Mile Formula 151 

We have already discussed this fully and come to a certain decision which is 
that ultimately we might agree to the six plus twelve mile formula, that is, six 
miles for the territorial sea. But we should try our utmost to get others to 
agree, if possible, to the twelve mile limit, that is, that we should express our 
agreement to the twelve mile one subject to its being agreed to by a sufficient 
number of others. We are certainly not opposed to the twelve mile formula, but 
we do not want the Conference to break on this. I do not know how the voting 
takes place. It may be that at the preliminary voting we might express ourselves 
in favour of the twelve mile one and; later, if that is not passed, for the six mile 
one. Anyhow, the Law Minister has full instructions on this subject. You may, 
if you like, further inform him . 152 


149. Note, 12 April 1960. 

150. See also item 178. 

151. Note to the FS, 30 March 1960. 

152. Union Law Minister, A.K. Sen, led the Indian delegation to the Second United Nations 
Law of the Sea Conference at Geneva from 17 March to 26 April 1960. See also SWJN/ 
SS/58/items 198-199. 
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201 . To Asoke K. Sen: Soekarno’s Anxieties 153 

Please refer to our telegram of March 21.1 have now received a personal letter 
from President Sukarno about Indonesian claims based on their declaration of 
13th December 1957. 154 He is spending a few hours tomorrow night in Delhi 
for a talk with me and no doubt he will press his point again. This claim based 
on archipelago principle is, as we have said, very far-reaching and therefore 
we cannot support it as such. But some points raised by President Sukarno 
have strength. Thus he points out that Naval exercises are held by SEATO 
powers in close proximity of various islands in Indonesian archipelago. These 
actually happened two years ago at height of rebellion in Indonesia and 
encouraged rebels. Also advantage is taken of present territorial limit for large- 
scale smuggling and specially illicit traffic in arms and goods as well as illicit 
immigration. These are important considerations and Indonesian Government 
is rightly apprehensive about such facilities being given. We think that you 
should refer to these matters and special difficulties of Indonesia because of its 
being an archipelago. Special consideration should be given to these difficulties 
with a view to meeting legitimate Indonesian apprehensions. If possible. Naval 
exercises should be forbidden in Indonesian waters or nearby and Indonesian 
Government might be empowered to deal with smuggling also. 

2. Some such move on our part indicating our sympathy with Indonesian 
difficulties and apprehensions would be desirable. 155 


153. Telegram to the Union Law Minister, 31 March 1960. File No. 1208 (56)-SD/60, MEA. 
Also available in JN Collection. 

154. See Appendix 3 for Soekamo’s letter of 15 March 1960. 

155. S. Dutt sent the following telegram to A.K. Sen on 21 March: “Our Ambassador in 
Djakarta has written us two letters conveying urgent request from the Indonesian 
Government for our support to the archipelago principle. The Indonesian Government 
have cited analogy of Norway, Iceland, Denmark, Cuba, Saudi Arabia and Sweden. In our 
view this analogy is not applicable. However much we may sympathise with Indonesian 
difficulties it would be difficult for us to lend unqualified support to the archipelago 
principle. I am sending you by bag copies of the letters. Meantime, if this point is raised 
by the Indonesians we suggest that our delegation should avoid getting into detailed 
arguments against the acceptance of the principle, although we may not be able to 
support it.” 
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202. To Asoke K. Sen: Talks with Soekarno 156 

For your information President Sukarno broke journey at Delhi last night for 
nearly three hours . 157 He had talks with me and referred to the territorial waters 
etc. with special reference to Indonesia. He pointed out how they had been 
harassed in past years by foreign warships coming in their internal waters and 
giving indirect aid to rebels. Also smuggling of illicit arms. It was impossible 
for Indonesian Government to deal with this situation if warships would come 
into the internal seas within few miles of their coastline which was very big 
indeed. They had no desire to interfere with commercial or other traffic in any 
way. There can be complete freedom for this but they did object to foreign 
warships coming right into their internal seas between islands which were in 
no sense a highway. 

I told him that I appreciated his difficulties and there was much force in 
them but archipelago principle was very difficult to adopt and, in any event, it 
would not be accepted by conference. An attempt might be made to find some 
middle way if that was possible. It was certainly undesirable for foreign warships 
to come and go as they pleased in these internal waters and thus to encourage 
rebellious elements. There was absolutely no reason for such warships to go 
there. 

I pointed out the desirability of some agreement being reached at the 
conference as otherwise the strong maritime powers would do just what they 
liked. In trying to reach this agreement, we should try to safeguard rights of 
small countries as far possible. 


156. Telegram, 2 April 1960. 

157. According to The Times of India of 2 April 1960, Soekarno was on a two-month goodwill 
visit to over twelve countries, and stopped over in Delhi on 1 April. He was accompanied 
by Dr. Subandrio, the Foreign Minister, Suharto, the Minister for Small Industries, and 
Tamzil, the Director of Indonesian President’s Cabinet. The talks between the two 
leaders were held over dinner at Nehru’s House, where N.R. Pillai, M.J. Desai and J.N. 
Khosla, the Indian Ambassador to Indonesia, were also present. Replying to a question 
by newsmen about his 90-minute discussion with Nehru, Dr. Sukarno expressing his 
satisfaction with them, said: “We talked many things including those concerning the 
world situation and improved cooperation between India and Indonesia.’ f 
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V. DEFENCE 

203. To V.K. Krishna Menon: Border Roads 1 

Lt. General B.M. Kaul 2 came to see me this evening about my programme for 
my visit to Tezpur. 3 He asked me also as to when it would be convenient for me 
to have a meeting of the new Border Committee on Roads of which I am 
Chairman. 

2. I told him that the sooner such a meeting is held the better, so that 
some preliminary decisions can be made. President Nasser is coming here on 
the 29th March and I shall be busy with his visit afterwards. I have, therefore, 
suggested that this Roads meeting might be held on the 29th March at 3 P.M. in 
my room in Parliament House or in the Committee Room next door. 

3. Although much work has been done in making some kind of lists of 
the roads that we have to make, I have a feeling that there has not been a clear 
indication of priorities. It seems to me essential that there should be a decision 
about this matter. All the roads mentioned in the lists which have been prepared 
are surely not of the same priority or the same importance. If we spread out 
our energies over a large number of schemes, this will mean delay in dealing 
with the more important ones as well as a larger expenditure of money. 

4. Broadly it seems to be that the most important and vital sector for road 
making is Ladakh. Next to that in importance is the NEFA region. Other roads 
must have a lesser priority. 

5. Some days ago I saw a note about the road in Sikkim leading to Nathu 
La. It was proposed to widen this to enable it to carry heavier traffic. I was 
surprised to read this note as I saw absolutely no reason why we should 
undertake a widening of that road at this stage at any rate. The road, as it is, is 
a good one. Only it is not wide enough. It ends abruptly at the top of Nathu La. 
There is no particular purpose in widening it and our money and energy should 
be diverted elsewhere. 

6. In undertaking this big programme of road making in the border, we 
should naturally use as much of our old equipment as possible. I understand 
that a good deal of this equipment dating from the last World War is lying about 
in various planes. As it is, it cannot be used, and probably is in a bad state. But 
it is quite possible, if a proper scrutiny is made, for many articles to be found 

1. Note the Union Defence Minister, 26 March 1960. Copied to the Cabinet Secretary. 

2. Director General Road Construction, and Secretary, Border Roads Development Board. 

3. Nehru visited Assam on 15 and 16 April 1960. See SWJN/SS/6CWtems 66-71. 
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there which may be profitably used and which will save us from importing 
them from abroad. 

7. The rough estimate for all these border roads was, I think, some figure 
between 1 10 and 130 crores of rupees. This is a large figure. What is considered 
essential must, of course, be undertaken. But I feel that if proper priorities are 
given, this sum will be capable of much reduction. 

8. I am asking Cabinet Secretary to convene a meeting of this Roads 
Committee on the 29th March at 3 P.M. 


204. The Border Roads Development Board 4 

The Prime Minister stated that the Border Roads Development Board had been 
formed for expeditious construction of roads in our border areas, because the 
normal procedures and methods were too slow for the purpose and speed was 
the essence of this problem. He went on to say that it was necessary to lay 
down priorities for road construction, so that work on the essential ones would 
be undertaken with the least possible delay. He considered that Ladakh and 
NEFA areas deserved the highest priority in this project. 

2. The Deputy Chairman stated that preliminary arrangements in 
connection with the functioning of the Board were already in hand. He mentioned 
that the Chiefs of the Army and Air Staff, Additional Secretary Ministry of 
Defence, Joint Secretary (G) Ministry of Defence, Lieutenant General B.M. 
Kaul, Director General Road Construction and Secretary, Border Roads 
Development Board, have been nominated as additional members of the Board. 
Major General K.N. Dubey 5 has been earmarked for the appointment of Director 
General Road Construction. Shri S.K. Mukherjee 6 has already joined as 
Secretary of the Board. The question of the requirements of equipment, labour 
force, material and the working out of priorities were under detailed examination. 

3. The Prime Minister directed that the Cabinet Secretary should draw 
up some simple rules of business and procedure for the working of the Board. 
These should enable routine business to be proceeded with under the sanction 

4. Minutes of the 1st (60) meeting, 29th March 1960, circulated under memorandum No. 
BRDB/S(3)/60 dated the 4th April 1960. File No. (l)-KS/60, MHA. 

5. (1917-2007 ); commissioned, 1938; Chief Engineer, Southern Command; Director-General, 
Border Roads; Engineer-in Chief; Master-General of Ordnance; retired, 1972. 

6. Sudhir Krishna Mukheijee (b. 1915); joined Indian Defence Accounts Service, 1940; 
Controller of Defence Accounts (Southern Command), 1956-60; Secretary, Border Roads 
Development Board, and ex-officio Joint Secretary, Ministry of Transport, March 1960. 
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of the Chairman or the Deputy Chairman. Only major matters of policy should 
be put up to the Board. 

4. The Chief of the Army Staff pointed out the importance of the early 
construction of the Leh-Kargil road, because that had to be the basis for the 
construction of further roads forward of that area. For this road they would 
have to depend, to a large extent, on the Air Force for transporting their 
construction and logistic requirements. In addition, the early construction of 
the Tawang road in NEFA was also of equal importance. He further stated that 
these roads must be given the highest priority. 

5. The Chief of the Air Staff pointed out that his air commitments were 
very heavy. He had to transport about 15,000 tons for Ladakh, 15,000 tons for 
NEFA and some more for the civil requirements in the Assam area. The task 
became all the more difficult due to the limited number of flying days in these 
areas. In order to meet these requirements, bigger transport aircraft would 
have to be purchased. The Deputy Chairman observed that all these matters 
would have to be examined. 

6. The Board then went into the detailed examination of the road 
requirements. It was agreed that the Leh-Kargil road system in Ladakh and the 
Tawang road system in NEFA must be built with the utmost speed and that 
nothing should delay work on these roads. Additional work should be taken in 
hand simultaneously provided it did not interfere with this commitment. 

7. The Prime Minister observed that there did not appear to be any urgent 
requirement of road building on the Rohtang route. He stressed the importance 
of proper planning for the execution of the road development programme on a 
time schedule basis, i.e., from year to year. The Board should be kept informed 
of the progress and programme of work from time to time. 

8. Secretary, Kashmir Affairs, 7 pointed out the necessity for coordination 
of the plans of the different States for road development in these areas with the 
projects which are to be undertaken by the Board. 

9. In the end, the Prime Minister stated that we were facing an uncertain 
situation on our northern frontiers. Even if the situation improves, our road 
requirements on the northern borders will remain a permanent commitment. 
The Board has, therefore, been formed to facilitate and expedite matters and it 
should not become yet another delaying agency. 


7. Shankar Prasad. 
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205. To M.S. Thacker: Suraj Gupta 1 

March 26, 1960 

My dear Thacker, 

Your letter of the 25th March about Suraj Gupta. I entirely agree with you that 
he deserves no sympathy from us. I wanted your advice as to whether we 
should leave things as they are or take any kind of a step. You will see from his 
letter that he refers to the Indian Embassy, Washington, telling him that they 
are going to start legal action against his father in India to recover 1400 dollars. 
I am returning his letter to you so that you may consider this matter and advise. 
I do not know what the legal position is, and whether we can proceed against 
his father in India. 

I do not propose to send an answer to Suraj Gupta. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

206. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit: Arrange Visit to Nye 
Bevan 2 

March 26, 1960 

[Nan dear,] 

I find that I shall be reaching London on the 1st of May rather earlier than had 
been had been previously stated. The Air India International Boeing is due to 
reach London at 9-20 A.M. (local time) on the 1st May. 

This means that I will have practically the whole of the 1st of May at my 
disposal. In the programme you have mentioned a call on the Mountbatten 
family in the afternoon. 

I think it is as well to keep this 1st of May rather free of engagements. But 
if you think that a visit to Nye Bevan 3 is easily possible, this might be arranged. 

[Yours 

Jawahar] 

1. Letter. 

2. Letter. 

3- Aneurin Bevan, British Labour MP, had been unwell for a while, died of cancer on 6 July 
1960. 
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207. To Juliet G. Hollister: Temple of World Religions 4 5 

March 26, 1960 

Dear Mrs. Hollister, ’ 

I was interested to learn from you of your proposal to build a temple of World 
Religions in Washington D.C., the temple being used not as a house of worship, 
but as an educational project. 6 1 wish you success in this endeavour to bring 
about a wider understanding among people of different faiths and thus to promote 
tolerance of each other. But I am afraid 1 cannot associate myself with this 
project. It has long been my practice not to associate myself with proposals of 
the kind you have suggested, more especially when they are going to take 
shape abroad. But anything that aims at understanding and tolerance has my 
good wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru) 


208. To Paul Fr. Zimmermann: Heidelberg 7 

March 27. 1960 

Dear Mr. Zimmermann, 

Thank you for your letter of the 14th March and for sending me a beautiful 
book on Heidelberg. This book of pictures of Heidelberg has brought back to 
my mind old memories of my visit to Heidelberg first in 1901, that is, over half 
a century ago. That was the first city in Germany that I went to. I was a 
student in Cambridge, England, then and I was charmed by the beauty of the 
city. 

With all good wishes to you. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


4. Letter. 

5. (1916-2000); worked for interfaith harmony; founder chairman of the Temple of Under- 
standing. 

Established in 1960 in New York. 

Letter. 


6 . 

7. 
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209. To Lai Bahadur Shastri: A Job for Chinni Sundaram 8 

March 27, 1960 

My dear Lai Bahadur, 

I suppose you know Chinni Sundaram, 1 ' the son of C.P. Ramaswami Aiyar. His 
brother 10 is in the Lok Sabha. 

Chinni Sundaram has worked for many years with the Tatas and rose to a 
fairly high position there. Normally he might become a Director there. But 
there was always some friction because of his nationalistic tendencies. A short 
while ago he decided to resign from Tatas and is now at a loose end, though I 
think he is a member of one of your committees, probably the one dealing with 
small industries. 

I think Chinni Sundaram is a very competent man and his competence is 
of the kind which we sometimes lack, that is, experience of business 
management in a big way. On the whole, his outlook also is a good one. I 
should like you to keep him in mind because we often search for people of this 
kind. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


210. To Ved Mehta: Corrections 11 

March 28, 1960 

My dear Ved, 12 

I have just a little while ago received your letter of March 15, 1960. As there 
was a longish note attached to it, 1 was inclined to put it away for a leisure 
moment. If I had done this, it would probably have rested in some of my files 
for a considerable period. I decided to read it immediately, and I have done so. 
I do not propose to comment on or criticise what you have written. It is 


8. Letter. File No. 4 (20V60-6I -PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

9. C.R. Sundaram (1910-1 9%); worked with the Tatas. 1943-59: Chairman, National Small 
Industries Corporation Ltd.. 1960-69. 

10. C.R. Pattabhi Raman. Congress. Lok Sabha MP from Kumbakonam. Madras. 

1 L Letter. 

12. (b. 1934); author and journalist: bom in Lahore, resident in the USA for most of his life; 
contributed to New Yorker, 1961-94. 
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something that has come out of you and it is no business of mine to make 
suggestions. But there are a few corrections to which I should like to draw 
your attention. 13 

My daughter does not call me “Bapu”, but “Papu”. This, I suppose, is a 
mixture of Bapu and Papa. 14 

On page 4 you mention that I said that “yet, the real Sanskrit scholars have 
not been Indians but Germans. Germans have done more for Sanskrit than 
Indians themselves.” I doubt if I said this, because it is not quite correct. What 
I might have said is that it was the Germans who first dealt with Sanskrit in a 
scientific and scholarly way. The Germans gave a lead in this which had been 
followed subsequently by Indian scholars. 15 

On page 5 there is a line — ”It is, in some ways, the choice between being 
a pig and Socrates.” I wonder if I used the word ‘pig’ in this connection. It 
hardly brings out my thought. 16 

On page 6, referring to me you say that I explained “India has so many 
fundamental things to resolve that he does not know when we will get beyond 
them and be able to subsidise culture.” We are, as a matter of fact, subsidising 
it, but not as much as we want to. Probably it will be more correct to say that 
we do not know when we will be able to subsidise culture adequately and as 
we would like to do. 17 

These are some brief comments, and now I have to go on to some other 
work. 

I am returning the note you sent me. 18 

With all good wishes to you, 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


13. This seems to be for the chapter “Winter of Content” in Ved Mehta’s book. Walking the 
Indian Streets (London: Faber and Faber, 1959, 1961), where Mehta writes about his 
lunch meeting with Nehru at the Prime Minister’s House. 

14. See page 1 14 of Walking the Indian Streets . 

15. Seepage 117. 

16. Seepage 118. 

17. Seepage 119. 

18. According to a note in the book, most of the material, in somewhat different form, 
appeared originally in the New Yorker. 
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211. To B.R. Nanda: Personal Information 19 


„ April 5, 1960 

Dear Nanda, 20 

Your letter of March 30th. I am afraid I cannot supply you much of the 
information that you desire because I have not got it and I do not know where 
to get it. You might perhaps get some of the information from my cousin, 
Brijlal Nehru. I am giving below such information as I have got. The numbering 
is according to your note: 

(1) 1 have no idea where this letter is. But I remember seeing it in a rather tom 
condition. It may perhaps be in some of my papers. 

(2) I think I have got somewhere my letters to my father from Harrow and 
Cambridge. If they are found, I shall let you have them. 

(3) I have no idea where this article came out. Possibly it was some local 
newspaper which reached me. 


(4) I do not know the date of my parents’ marriage. I suppose you know that 
my father had been married previously. It was some time after the death of 
his first wife that he married my mother. 

(5) I cannot give the exact date when my father got his first automobile. I 
imagine this must have been round about 1904. So far as I can remember, 
it was before we went to England in 1905. 

(6) I am afraid I cannot supply the information you require as to who was 
with the party. I remember the story because my father told us about it. 
My father himself had heard of it as he was bom some years afterwards. 

(7) and (8) I cannot give this information. 

(9) I do not know the dates of birth of Pandit Gangadhar, Nandlal and Bansidhar. 
Possibly you can find out the date of birth of Pandit Bansidhar from his 


son, Dr. S.S. Nehru. 


Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit was bom on 18th August 1900; Mrs.. 
Krishna Hutheesing on 2nd November 1909; Indira Gandhi on 19th 
November 1917. 

(10) I do not remember their names. They were much older than my father. 

(11) I do not know the date when my father’s mother died. This was some 
years before I was bom. 

(12) F.T. Brooks was my tutor for nearly three years, from 1902 to 1904. 1 do 
not remember the exact dates. Nor have I any particular recollection as to 
why his services were dispensed with. 


19. Letter. 

20. Historian, he was writing a biography of Motilal Nehru at this time. 
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(13)1 was Secretary or Joint Secretary of a Committee in Allahabad for 
collecting funds for Gandhiji’s Satyagraha in South Africa. No Englishman 
was associated with it. I was, however. Joint Secretary, with Knox, of the 
St. John Ambulance Association round about 1924 or 1915. It was this 
Knox who tried me and my father in December 1921. 21 

( 14) I have no clear recollection whether my application to join the Indian 
Defence Force was formally accepted or not before I withdrew it. I took 
it that it had been accepted. 

(15) I do not know the date when my father moved into 9 Elgin Road. But I 
imagine it must have been in the middle of the nineties. 

(16) I rather doubt if the original deed of the purchase of Anand Bhawan (now 
Swaraj Bhawan) is available. It may still be somewhere, but I do not know 
where. 

As for your looking through some of my old letters and papers, you can do 
so. I think the best course, would be for you to come to my house here and 
look through them. If you will please ask for Rajan, 22 he will help you in looking 
at them. 

My father first went to Europe in 1899. In 1905 he went again taking the 
family, that is, my mother, myself and my baby sister (Vijaya Lakshmi), who 
was then called Sarup Kumari. After spending some time in England and putting 
me in Harrow School, he went to the Continent of Europe. I remember his 
spending some time at Bad Ems, the German health resort. 

In the summer of 1909 he came again. I accompanied him to some places 
in Europe then including Berlin, Cologne, Heidelberg, Dresden, Frankfurt and 
Vienna 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

21 2. To D.C. Pavate: No Prizes in My Name 23 

5th April, 1960 

My dear Vice-Chancellor, 

Thank you for your letter of the 1st April. It is very good of your University to 
suggest that a prize to be given should be known as “Prime Minister Jawaharlal 

21. K.N. Knox, District Magistrate of Allahabad. See SWJN/FS/1. 

22. M.V. Rajan, Personal Assistant to Nehru. 

23. Letter to Pavate, Vice-Chancellor of Kamatak University, Dharwar. 
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Nehru Prize”. I would, however, beg of you not to bring my name into this. We 
are trying to introduce a convention that the names of living persons should not 
be used in such and like matters. For me to agree to your proposal would be to 
break the very convention we are trying to set up. I hope you will appreciate 
my position in this matter. 

With all good wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

213. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit: Meetings in London 24 

6th April, 1960 

[Nan dear,] 

I have your letter of the 31st March. I appreciate your difficulty. What rather 
worries me is that when I am there and people come to small and rather intimate 
meals, it will be difficult to talk freely. It would not be right for Harsha, 25 for 
instance, to be present on such occasions. 

Also, it seems to me a great pity that Rita 26 cannot go to London because 
of these developments. I am sorry I cannot help from here. 

Dickie has written to me that he will be returning to London in the evening 
of the 1st May. I cannot therefore see him then. He has suggested my having 
lunch with him on the 2nd. You will, no doubt, keep in touch with him. 

[Yours, 

Jawahar] 

214. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit: Health 27 

April 7, 1960 

[Nan dear,] 

Indu is again feeling doubtful about going to England with me. She feels that it 
is not worthwhile her going now when she is not well enough to take full 
advantage of her visit. And she may not stay there long as she wants to come 

24. Letter. 

25. Harsha Hutheesing, elder son of Krishna Hutheesing, Nehru’s younger sister. 

26. Rita Dar, youngest daughter of Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit. 

27. Letter. 
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back for the children's holidays. I think she prefers going there by herself at a 
later date. She has no desire to get entangled in the parties and functions and 
weddings that will take place when I am there. Also, she has in mind visiting 
the United States and, perhaps, Mexico from England later on. She cannot pay 
repeated visits abroad as they are costly. Therefore, she is not likely to go with 
me, though this is not certain yet. 

I am not looking forward to these parties and functions in London, more 
particularly the Great Wedding. I would be very happy if 1 can keep out of 
these wedding celebrations. But I suppose this is hardly possible. 

During my stay in London, I should like to have a check-up by Lord 
Evans, 28 the physician who normally sees me there. There is nothing wrong 
with me at all, except the basic fact that 1 am over seventy. Still it would be a 
good thing to have this check-up again after three years by Lord Evans. 1 have, 
in fact, only today had Col Rao^ have a good look at me in various ways, blood 
pressure, cardiogram, etc. I shall bring all these papers with me. 

[Yours, 

Jawahar] 

215. To The Bank of Foreign Trade, Moscow: Transfer My 
Funds to India 30 

13th April 1960 

Dear Sirs, 

As you know I have a Deposit Account with your Bank out of royalties accrued 
to me from the Russian edition of my books. Please transfer the entire balance 
in this Account by Demand Draft to The Central Bank of India Limited, Jan 
Path, New Delhi, India, for credit to my Royalty Account with them. 

After you have done this my Deposit Account with your Bank might kindly 
be closed. 

Thank you for looking after the Royalty monies on my behalf. 

Yours faithfully. 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

28. Horace Evans. 

29. Colonel N.S. Rao, Professor of Clinical Medicine, AIIMS. 

30. Letter. 
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21 6. To N.G. Goray: A Foreword 31 

April 13, 1960 

My dear Goray, 

I am sending you a few lines which you may treat as a foreword to the Family 

History.* 2 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

217. Foreword to Family History* 

April 13, 1960 

It was a happy idea to trace the history of well-known families in Maharashtra. 
This is not merely a record of notable persons, but an intimate story of a 
nation’s development. 

The story of the Mavalankar family, which dates back nearly nine hundred 
years, must be a fascinating account of social conditions and political changes. 
In our own day we have been privileged to know and work with one of the 
illustrious members of this family, Shri G.V. Mavalankar, who was for many 
years the Speaker of the Lok Sabha. 

The value of such family histories would depend greatly on how far they 
depict the social conditions of the age they deal with and not merely individual 
achievements. 

I commend this enterprise. 


31. Letter. 

32. See the next item. 

33. Foreword. 13 April 1960. 
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218. To K. Ram: About V. K. Krishna Menon 34 

With reference to the attached letter, 35 please send the following reply. I have 
numbered the questions and my answers. , 

(1) No. 

(2) &(3) I think I met him for the first time in 1935 in England. He had 
come to India earlier on some kind of a deputation, but I was in prison 
then. I had corresponded with him previously before I met him. 

(4) The India League was not a part of the Congress organisation as the 
Congress did not encourage branches or affiliated institutions elsewhere. 
But the India League kept in fairly close touch with the Congress. 

(5) No. It was not at my request, so far as I can remember. 

(6) I do not know when I started corresponding with him, but it must 
have been in the early thirties. 

(7) I have no recollection of this proposal. 

(8) His contribution to India’s freedom and to the building up of India’s 
foreign policy have been very considerable. In the days of our struggle for 
independence, he played an important part in England; when Independence 
came, he was of great help in evolving the novel and peculiar relationship 
between independent India, which became a Republic soon after, and the 
United Kingdom. His work in the United Nations made him the outstanding 
figure there and increased respect for India greatly in foreign countries. 

2. You might tell him that I cannot send any of his letters. I do not know 
where they are. I do not think there were many such letters. 

219. To U Nu: Mangosteens 36 

13th April 1960 

My dear U Nu, 

Thank you for your note of the 12th April and the mangosteens which you 
have sent. I like them but Indira likes them even more and so she is happy to 
receive them. They are in good condition. 

Indira is now much better but she still has to go slow. At first she had 
intended going to England with me when I go there for the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers’ conference. But now she has decided to remain here. 

34. Note to PPS, 13 April 1960. 

35. Letter not traced. 

36. Letter. 
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I am very happy that you are again back in your old office and responsibility 
of Prime Minister of Burma. You have all our good wishes. 

Very sincerely yours, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 
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VII. APPENDICES 

1 . (a) S.C. Bose to Nehru 1 

[Refer to item 51 ] 

Calcutta, 
7th March 1960 

I am really sorry to have to write you this letter, knowing fully well your 
pressing preoccupations. 

The political affair of Orissa, is once again turning towards a stormy 
phenomenon due to publicised difference between Dr. Mahtab and Mr. B. 
Patnaik. You will agree that, after the Chinese affair and even to implement our 
Plan successfully the political “sine qua non” is the only requisite. The affairs 
in Orissa need your immediate and personal attention. 

Would you kindly refer to my letter No. SCB/CB/235/7/58 dated 8-3-58 
wherein I had emphatically expressed my views to make a thorough investigation 
of industrial and commercial enterprises of Shri B. Patnaik and his ways and 
means to corrupt politicians. Congress Party as well as Ministers? You were 
kind enough to reply to my letter on 11-3-58 through your Principal Private 
Secretary, stating that you are aware of Mr. B. Patnaik’s activities. 

At this stage I like to point out that neither I am a business rival of Mr. 
Patnaik nor I have any misunderstanding with him in personal level and when 
I received the above letter from you, I had no business to pursue or propagate 
it as I have no political axe to grind. From my childhood I have thought that 
Onssa is the most potential state in India and perhaps in the world, so far as 
her mineral wealth is concerned and I have tried my utmost to increase the 
avenues of opportunities and advocated for a self employed sector intensively 
for Orissa to affect her wealth potentiality in minimum time. 

It seems that Orissa is once again facing a political crisis for Dr. Mahtab 
and Mr. B. Patnaik’s crisis. The main reasonfs] for this unfortunate affair are 
as follows: 

1 . Mr. B. Patnaik was virtually the dictator in the field of commerce and 
industry in Onssa and not only he secured the maximum aids, loans and 
support from the State Government, but he is having a monopoly on these 
subjects and he was selling his influence to others and all he used to do 
was in the name of Congress Party. But actually the Congress Party was 
helped by others, who have not taken any advantage for their support. In 

1 . Copy of letter; salutation and signature not available. 
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Mr. Patnaik’s case all Governmental formalities and scrutinies were always 
waived. If the Congress has lost the confidence of the people, specially 
educated people, it is for Mr. Patnaik’s affairs and a mere perusal of last 7 
years’ State Assembly proceedings will confirm this. 

Now, on the coalition Ministry, Mr. Patnaik cannot dictate terms as he 
has done previously. 

2. Mr. B. Patnaik, in previous elections always used to finance the elections 
of two dozens of M.L.As and pay them monthly salaries to support him, 
which he continues still now, including the Ex-President of U.P.C.C., Shri 
Biren Mitra and ex-Minister Shri Dinabandhu Sahu and many others. If an 
investigation is made on all these group of M.L.As’ private properties and 
bank balances, it will be confirmed. 

3. Mr. B. Patnaik’s main “modus operandi” was that he used to sponsor 
a problem and support the thing and when that problem used to become 
acute, he himself would mediate in it and solve it having all its prominence 
in service and cash that service through loan or license from State and 
Union Government. 

4. Mr. B. Patnaik does not mind to finance the Communist Party and 
Jharkhand Party. Many electoral expenses of Communist Party in Orissa 
are paid by him and even Shri Chintamoni Panigrahi, M.P. and Shri Jaipal 
Singh the leader of Jharkhand Party get regular monthly remuneration. 

5. The main psychology of Mr. B. Patnaik at present is to acquire full 
political power to strengthen his economic power. He actually wants to 
monopolise the economic power of the State which more or less he 
possesses now with political power and that too mainly through corruption 
and spending money. He wants to become the Chief Minister of Orissa 
somehow or other, not even through Congress forum alone, because he 
has a secret treaty with the Maharajah of Kalahandi and it might be a fact 
that the Maharajah of Kalahandi wants to enter through G.P. door ejecting 
Shri B.N. Singh Deo of Patna. Mr. Patnaik also plans a coalition with G.P. 
I for one definitely was not in favour of Rajahs and Maharajahs and thus 

against Ganatantra Parishad. But in a democratic constitution, when Congress 
merged the feudatory States for misrule of their then rulers and if the people of 
those States hold back their misrulers once again the democratic principles can 
only be denied if they refuse the democratic position. I have very closely 
watched the coalition Government and I have no hesitation to say that 
administrative efficiency has definitely increased and nepotism and favouritism 
have vanished from the administration, but there is no denying the fact that the 
Congress is losing its popularity in the State because there is a division and an 
industrialist like Mr. B. Patnaik wants to be the Chief Minister on self- 
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organisation. The people now in the Congress in our State are so downgraded 
that they will not be able to get the confidence of the people as their antecedents 
are known to them. The revival of Congress may be only through over-all 
change of membership, who have genuine intention of State’s welfare. 

I may be emphatically clear here that I have no special or particular fancy 
for the present Ministry nor I have any interest, I have only interest for a stable 
government in my State and functioning of our planned economy. 

My personal and humble request to you. Sir, is to take up this matter, if 
possible, personally and do something about it. 

1. (b) B. Patnaik to Nehru 2 

[Refer to item 51 ] 

17 March 1960 

A rather depressing episode in Orissa, leading to personal slanders against me, 
has ended. On Tuesday the 15th March 1960, to protect my personal honour, 
I had to slash our own Government (for the first time in 14 years), for hiding 
and distorting facts. Dr. Mahtab, although present in his retiring room throughout 
the duration of the Assembly on that day, did not attend the House. The Industries 
Minister had to bear the whole brunt. 

2. The sum total of Dr. Mahtab’s charges against me was cleared in the 
Orissa Assembly by the admission of the Industries Minister on 15th March 
1960. 

(*) Orissa T extile Mills . That due to certain rumours of malafide in the 
management of this Mill, the Director of Industries of Orissa started an 
investigation into the affairs of the Mills in 1952-53. In 1954 he submitted 
a report to the Government of Orissa and also to the Board of Directors of 
the Mills. The Board rejected the insinuations of Maladies contained in this 
report. Subsequently, Orissa Government forwarded this case to the 
Government of India, who, in their department of Company Law 
Administration, again investigated into the affairs of the Mills from 21-11- 
1956 to 14-9-57. On 20th January 1958, Company Law Administration 
cleared the Mills in a communication to us (copy of which went to 
Government of Onssa) with the comments, “no action is considered 
necessary by Government of India under the Companies Act 1956.” 
When the Industries Minister stated that not being satisfied with the 26 
month old clearance by Government of India, Orissa Government has moved 
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the Government of India to reconsider their decision, questions were raised 
from all over the Assembly, including the Chair - “When was this letter written?” 
“Was it after the correspondence between Dr. Mahtab and Shri B. Patnaik 
released to the Press?” The Industries Minister was forced to reply that the 
same was done on the 7th of March, 1960 (correspondence was released to 
the press on 3rd March by Dr. Mahtab). Naturally the whole House laughed. 
How far a State Government is justified in acting in a vindictive manner against 
the management of a major industry, when the entire loan of Orissa Government 
has been paid in full and the Mill is doing very well presently, is a matter which 
needs careful consideration. 

(ii) Synthetic Oil . This project was abandoned for various reasons. I merely 
quote from recorded debates in the Assembly, dated Wednesday the 23rd 
April 1958 — Volume II — Part I -number 25, pages 15,16 and 17, wherein, 
the then Minister of Industries had repeatedly stated that, “Shri B. Patnaik 
has done all that was stipulated in the contract and he is not bound to pay 
anything back to the Government.” I must say to the credit of the present 
Industries Minister that he, on 15th March, on the floor of the House, 
stated finally, after a great deal of heckling, “Shri B. Patnaik has carried out 
his contracts; his submitted accounts have been examined and found correct 
by the Accountant General of Orissa and Government has no legal dues 
from him.” “If he has any moral responsibility, it is his own affair.” I was 
satisfied. Subsequently in the House, I told the Minister that, if Onssa 
Government agrees to pursue this excellent project, I would be prepared 
to send him a draft for Rs. 6, 70,000, as a gift, represent Orissa 
Government’s portion of expenditure. He did not give any reply. 

I am enclosing copies of relevant letters written by Dr. Mahtab to yourself 
and to the then Industries Minister, Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukheijee, years ago 
on this subject. I still hold that, in view of the fact that such a great project was 
abandoned in a hurry and that India is still hunting for oil a few synthetic oil 
plants could not only solve India’s oil problem to a great extent, but would also 
lead to scores of valuable chemical factories from the waxes and olefins — by- 
products of these plants. 

I have refused to submit to slanders levelled against me by opposition 
members in the Assembly from time to time and now by the Chief Minister of 
Orissa Government. But since I have finally been cleared on the floor of Orissa 
Assembly on 15th March 1960, and Orissa Government is unable to receive 
any funds from me on this account, I enclose a Draft for Rs, 6,70,000 to the 
Prime Minister’s Fund, to be dealt with by you as you think fit. My only 
request to you is that, while all the preliminary work for this project had been 
completed and technical contracts finalised as early as 1950 with the biggest 
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synthetic oil firms in West Germany, this project at Talcher coalfields in Orissa 
may kindly be taken up by Government of India, which would not only do 
tremendous good to Orissa, but would also open up new sources of oil production 
in India. Orissa Government is obviously unable to pursue this project. 

3. I admit that, my first reply to Dr. Mahtab’s unwarranted letter was 
written in anger as he deliberately tried to insult my intelligence. I have since 
written to him expressing deep regret for my strong language. I have also 
expressed it publicly in a statement to the press. I am enclosing copies of my 
letter to him and his reply to me. It, however, creates an intolerable situation if 
Government apparatus is switched on to suppress differences of personal and 
political opinions in a democratic country like ours. I would indeed be a poor 
democrat, if I were to bend to despotic authority. 

2. R. Goburdhan to S. Dutt 3 

[Refer to item 189] 

Embassy of India, 
Rabat 
March 10, 1960 

My dear Foreign Secretary, 

I cut short my visit to Tunis on account of the calamity in Agadir and have 
returned to Rabat. 

2 . Ferhat Abbas, Prime Minister of the Provisional Government of Algeria 
saw me before I left Tunis and asked me to convey to our Prime Minister the 
following. 

3. He appeared to be very bitter and disappointed and said that all hopes 
that they had put in General de Gaulle had now been shattered. He said that he 
went a long way to meet the demands of the French President as his two last 
speeches would show, because the nationalists were favourably impressed by 
some of the strong measures which General de Gaulle took after his victory 
over the insurgents in Algiers. The Nationalists, said Abbas, wanted nothing 
more than the fair application of the policy of General de Gaulle as revealed in 
his speech of September 16, 1959, and felt that it was necessary that fighting 
stopped before auto-determination could take place and since it was they who 
were fighting the French, it was necessary for them to meet the French and 
negotiate a cease-fire. He said that he did not want to discuss any political 
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issues during these negotiations but simply the conditions which would enable 
the auto-determination to take place in a fair way. The Nationalists only wanted 
the referendum to be impartial. Ferhat Abbas said that General de Gaulle would 
not negotiate with them because according to him they did not represent the 
whole of Algeria and that the vast majority of Algerians were with the French. 
Ferhat Abbas went on to say that this might be true or not and that only a fair 
referendum would show it, but for the present, the vast majority of the Algerians 
supposed to be with the French were not waging the war against them, but 
that it was the “few fellaghas” as the French contemptuously referred to them, 
who were fighting the 500,000 soldiers of the mighty French army since 5 
years and that it was quite natural that they asked for some “guarantees . 
Ferhat Abbas said if the French did not want to talk to them alone, he would 
have no objection if they also invited Messali Hadj, Sid-Cara, Algerians who 
were pro-French, Mr. Chevalier (liberal Mayor of Algiers — a Frenchman), and 
even the ultras during these talks and let General de Gaulle give to all of them 
the guarantees the Nationalists were asking for regarding the referendum. Ferhat 
Abbas continued that General de Gaulle wanted them to surrender their arms 
without conditions. This the Nationalists would never do. They would, however, 
be prepared to hand over their arms to the Algerian people and would accept 
their verdict. If the people chose to remain with the French, the Provisional 
Government would abide by their decision. 

4. Ferhat Abbas then told me that he would like in the name of humanity 
to make an appeal to President Nehru, who enjoyed a great prestige among all 
the oppressed people. He said that when he was in India (New Delhi) he had 
asked our Prime Minister as to whether it would not be possible for him to 
convene a meeting of the Bandung powers in order to put some pressure on 
the French. At that time our Prime Minister felt that it was not advisable. Now 
that France had gone back on her words and had decided to fight this war to a 
finish, though she was aware that the Algerian people would never surrender 
and would rather be destroyed, would it not be opportune for the Prime Minister 
of great India to either convene a meeting of the Afro-Asian group or a meeting 
of certain friendly powers which followed the same foreign policy as India, 
such as Yugoslavia, United Arab Republic, Indonesia and Burma, and put some 
diplomatic pressure on France. The nationalists already count a million dead 
and untold sufferings would continue in Algeria if France disposing of a mighty 
army was not checked. Due to the cold war, the Western countries friendly to 
the cause of the nationalists were afraid of offending France and that only a 
man with the great moral authority enjoyed by our Prime Minister would have 
the courage, in the name of humanity, to raise his voice. Abbas said that i 
Prime Minister would like him to go to Delhi, he would gladly do so. 
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5. He also said that he was grateful for all the support they were 
increasingly getting from India. He had read about the intervention of Prime 
Minister’s daughter, Mrs. Indira Gandhi during the last session of the Congress 
and the several speeches made by Prime Minister Nehru in support of their 
cause. 

6. On the human plane, Ferhat Abbas said, he was ready to make many 
concessions to the French, but he would not compromise on the right of the 
Algerians to dispose of their fate. If after auto-determination, the Algerians 
chose independence, it would not mean that there would be a rupture with 
France. The Nationalists would like to preserve many important ties with 
France, ties which would be to the advantage of both the countries. 

7. I told Mr. Ferhat Abbas that I would convey to the Government of 
India what he told me. 

8. Iam enclosing an English translation of the two speeches mentioned 
in paragraph 3 above which Ferhat Abbas made on the 17th and 29th February 
respectively. 

With kind regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
R. Goburdhan 


3. Ahmed Soekarno to Nehru 4 

[Refer to item 201 ] 

Djakarta, 15 March 1960 

My dear Panditji, 

For some time now I have not written a letter to you to keep in touch with each 
other. I know how busy you are. On the other hand so many changes have 
taken place in Indonesia to build up the solid foundations for the future, so that 
also on my side I am very much pre-occupied too. However, you can rest 
assured that I followed closely developments in India as part of the developments 
of the region as a whole, which is certainly of great importance to us all. 

I am writing this letter for a rather special question in connection with an 
international conference to be held at Geneva on 17 March, I960. It is the 
Second Conference on the Law of the Sea, in which Indonesia has much 
interest, particularly in connection with the Indonesian Government’s stand on 
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problems relating to our territorial waters. 

I am aware of the fact that the Indonesian delegation and the Indian 
delegation at the First Conference on the Law of the Sea in 1958 in Geneva 
cooperated in a very close way to support each other’s interest and I do feel 
that I should write to you now to strengthen that cooperation in our mutual 
interest. I might briefly explain the specific position of my Government with 
regard to our territorial waters, bearing in mind the specific character of our 
country as an archipelago. 

The Second Conference on the Law of the Sea is due to convene at Geneva 
on 17 March, I960 Like other countries Indonesia is also sending a delegation 
to the Conference. You are no doubt aware that on 13 December 1957 a 
declaration was issued by the Indonesian Government concerning the application 
of the straight baseline method of delimitation of territorial waters to the 
Indonesian archipelago. The status of the waters enclosed by the baselines 
connecting appropriate points of the outermost island belonging to the Republic 
of Indonesia is that of internal waters. Through these waters innocent passage 
of foreign vessels is guaranteed, so that foreign maritime nations may continue 
to use the intervening waters for their shipping. The breadth of the territorial 
sea has been fixed at twelve nautical miles, to be measured from the aforesaid 
baselines. These matters have been set out in an aide memoire handed to your 
ambassador in Djakarta recently. 

The declaration has been strongly opposed by such great maritime powers 
as the United States of America, the United Kingdom and a number of other 
West European Powers. The United States of America among others termed 
our step a wrongful appropriation of the high seas. Now, if one takes a close 
look at the map of Indonesia, one would see that the Indonesian archipelago is 
geographically a unit and that the Indonesian Seas — except one, i.e. the Sunda 
Sea, of which a part has become internal waters due to its being traversed by 
one of the baselines — are all bordered by Indonesian islands. They are in fact 
island Indonesian seas. Although objections have also been raised against the 
extension of the breadth of our territorial waters from three to twelve miles, 
the main objection of the above mentioned powers seemed to be against what 
they called the conversion of the intervening seas into internal waters. In my 
view, however, bona fide users of those waters need not have any concern 
about interference by us with international navigation as innocent passage 
through the internal waters is being guaranteed. Moreover, we ourselves are 
dependent on international shipping for our export and import trade. 

Quite another matter, however, is the holding of naval exercises by large 
foreign fleets in the Indonesian seas over our opposition, as has been done by 
the SEATO some two years ago at the height of the rebellion, while the sympathies 
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of some of the leading powers of that pact for the rebels were only thinly 
disguised. Likewise our security has been seriously threatened by the presence 
of Dutch men of war who were lurking between the Indonesian islands at 
about the same time and they remained too close to our shores for comfort. 

At that time our national legislation recognised the three mile limit for our 
territorial waters and consequently our protests against these acts of interference 
were not as unassailable as we would like them to be, strictly legally speaking. 
Furthermore, illicit traffic of arms and goods, and illegal immigration have 
grown to such an extent that we would be failing in our duties, if we were not 
to take appropriate action. As matters stood, however, the Indonesian navy had 
only a narrow legal basis for stopping and searching suspected foreign merchant 
men, except in cases of hot pursuit. Moreover, under the traditional system of 
delimitation of territorial waters, the effective patrolling and policing of the 
coastline of Indonesia was practically an impossible task to perform, as its 
total length amounted to four times the circumference of the globe. On the 
other hand, under the new regime of territorial waters the Indonesian 
Government will have a sound legal basis for prohibiting naval exercises by 
foreign fleets and for objecting against the continued presence of foreign 
warships in the seas between the Indonesian islands as well as for intervening 
with the passage of suspected foreign merchant men. The length of the 
Indonesian coastline will also be considerably reduced and the task of patrolling 
and policing of our navy will accordingly be kept within manageable proportions. 

These questions were uppermost in our mind when we consider the decision 
of establishing a new regime of territorial waters. There are other political 
considerations and also economic reasons for our decision in which you may 
be interested. Likewise you may be interested in the legal basis of our action. 

It is my sincere hope that in view of our vital national interests in the 
question of a special regime of territorial waters for Indonesia, as an archipelagic 
state, which may come up for discussion at the forthcoming Geneva Conference, 
you may find it possible to lend India’s support to our position. It will no doubt 
have a great influence on the Conference, where there will be a more or less 
natural line-up of highly industrialised countries with large shipping fleets on 
one side and underdeveloped countries on the other side. 

Meanwhile, Ambassador Khosla conveyed to me your invitation to stop in 
India, so that we can have an exchange of views. I gladly accept that invitation 
in order to meet you. I know we have not seen each other for a rather long time 
and it would be very useful, if we can talk about some developments in our 
relations in particular and about matters of world affairs in general. Unfortunately, 
my schedule has been fixed already, so there will be no margin left to visit India 
for a few days. However, we can arrange it in such a way that there will be a 
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stopover in Delhi, which shall give us ample time to see each other for a chat. 

Very truly yours, 
Soekamo 

4.(a) M.B. Thakore to Nehru 5 

[Refer to item 27] 

24 March 1960 

I invite your kind attention to the facts submitted herewith which have been 
collected by my friend, Shri Chhabildas, Member of Legislative Council, Bombay 
State. It pains me to write you and trouble you for such a trivial matter of 
corruption, specifically alleged against the Congress Member of Legislative 
Assembly, Shri Jorsinh Kavi of Palitana, Gujarat. 

I know that your mind is preoccupied with the bigger problems of the 
world. But I fail my duty to the public if I do not convey the wishes of the 
public for an open enquiry. 

I have been in constant touch, though indirectly, with the family of the said 
M.L.A. for more than last 15 years. I was hearing all kinds of rumours and 
gossips against him and his wife since they became Members of Legislative 
Assembly. I personally never believed in all these vague allegations. 

I am also told that the Government of Bombay has miserably failed to 
enquire and take any steps against the said person who has very good connection 
with some high ups in office. 

In a meeting held at Palitana in this month, the public has demanded an 
open enquiry regarding the misappropriation of public funds by the said Member 
of Legislative Assembly, namely, Shri Jorsinh Kavi. 

In the circumstances, I earnestly request you that you are the only proper 
person who could take personal interest in the said matter and take some positive 
steps in this regard. If the doubts of the public are not fully clarified, I am 
afraid the popularity of the Congress Party is certainly going to decrease in 
Gujarat. 


5. Copy of letter; salutation and signature not available. 
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4. (b) Chhabildas Mehta to M.B. Thakore 6 

[Refer to item 27] 

Chabildas Mehta, M.L.C. 
Bhavnagar, Dt. 22.2.1960 

Respected Sir, 

I would like to draw your attention to the alleged maladministration and 
misappropriation of public finance to the tune of lacs of rupees by a Congress 
M.L. A. Mr. Jorsingh Kavi of Palitana in Bhavnagar District. 

This is a story like a fairy tale in which you will find that anything can 
happen with anything and everything so far as the illegal misuse of lacs of 
rupees can be made by sheer influence. 

Most of the cases were pointed out by the enquiring officers concerned 
but nothing has been done because the person belongs to the Congress Party. 
You all are fully aware of Mundra Deal but here perhaps you will find more 
than that. If impartial enquiry be held, extraordinary intelligent scandals will 
come out. 

Former Saurashtra Government decided to start a milk treatment plant at 
Palitana. This Congress M.L.A. requested the Government to purchase the 
shares of the proposed Joint Stock Company for this Milk Treatment Plant. 
The Government contributed Rs.1.20 lacs as share capital subject to the 
condition that registration of the company should be there. The company is not 
registered. The machinery is not purchased, nothing has been done, yet 
expenditure of about Rs.25 thousand have been incurred. 

The Bills are submitted by the so-called promotor Shri Jorsing Kavi and 
others, that Rs.800/- were for registration and stamps, 10,000 rupees for the 
building, 5000 rupees for the grass and re mainin g for the miscellaneous items. 
You will be surprised to learn that building is not purchased and the grass was 
not required when the buffaloes and machinery were yet to arrive. The remaining 
Rs.96,000/- were deposited as a fixed deposit in a non-scheduled bank viz. 
Palitana Nagrik Bank which is a Cooperative Bank of Palitana of which he 
himself was the Director but due to mismana gement of the Bank he was removed 
as a Director and Government appointed an Administrator. 

Government tried to recover Rs.96,000 from the Bank but failed to do so. 
Bank has its own difficulties because of the misdeeds of the former Director of 
the Bank. When the above gentleman was a Director of the Bank in which 
Government invested huge amount, he made unwarranted advances to the 
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parties and institutions in which he himself is interested. The advances were 
made as under: - 


1) 

Kiln Brick Manufacture Asscn. 



run by Bhutadia Kheti Centre. 

Rs.5,000 

2) 

Lime Manufactures Mandal run 



by Bhutadia Kheti Centre 

5,000 

3) 

Sarvodaya Goshala 

25,000 

4) 

Bhutadia Kheti Sahayak Kendra 

35,000 

5) 

Sathi & Co. 

29,000 


Thus you will know how this Congress M.L.A. is involved in the above 
transactions. 

It is said the Bank came into difficulty and is unable to repay the Government 
funds. If the Audit Report of the Bank may be asked, you should not be surprised 
if you find unprecedented procedure adopted in the working of the Bank and 
devices manipulated to derive undue benefits. 

It is said that he is running “GOSADAN” and he has taken subsidy as 
under: in the year 1954-55 Rs.122/-; 1955-56 Rs.1603/-; 1956-57 Rs.8752/-; 
1957-58 Rs.8300/-. 

It is also alleged that the above amount was taken for the number of cows 
at Rs.18/- per cow. Actually it is rumoured that most of the cattle in the stable 
were of Maldharis but shown as belonging to the Gosadan. Nobody is knowing 
about the crop production and income out of the land attached to the above 
institutions. You will also wonder to learn that when Government allotted grass 
land there were thousands of Babul trees which are taken away without the 
permission of the Government and there is no indication of the amount 
appropriated. From the public thousands of rupees are collected in the name of 
Sarvodaya Goshala and Gosadan. 

Sarvodava Goshala. Government gave about 250 acres of grass land for 
pasture but this Congress M.L.A. cultivated the land without permission of the 
Government and sublet the land to about 12 tenants on “Bhagbatai” basis (crop- 
share) which is declared illegal by the Government since long. He has taken 
thousands of rupees from the Government for the above institution and in the 
name of cattle breeding and rearing as under: - 

In the year 1956-57 Rs.2500/- for purchase of cows. 

“ “ 2500/- Ad hoc Grant for building 

In the year 1957-58 2000/- Subsidy for feeding and 

“ “ 2500/- Ad Hoc grant for building. 

BhutaHia Kheti Kendra . In this centre it is said that a number of schemes 
are introduced and loans and subsidies are taken from the government in the 
name of various schemes. But it is difficult to assess the full amount. If die 
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inquiry is instituted, perhaps schemes may not be there though the loans and 
subsidies may have been taken. One can say the figures may be staggering. 

Sathi & Co . Three partners of whom one is the son of this gentleman (Shri 
Kavi) have floated the company and were doing transport business. This was 
so floated that the gentleman had already obtained Rs.8000/- as a loan from the 
Government in the name of “Prajapati Cooperative Society” to purchase a Public 
Carrier. The amount was taken for the vehicle to be used by the above society, 
but immediately this was given over to Sathi & Co. and Rs.29,000/- advanced 
to the company from the Nagrik Bank. When this gentleman applied for the 
amount on behalf of the cooperative society and received it, it was said that he 
was not even an office bearer of the above society. Also you will be surprised 
that several thousands of rupees were debited in the account of the cooperative 
society as miscellaneous expenditure for operating public career, though the 
society was not operating the said carrier. If the Audit report of the above 
society can be obtained you will be surprised to learn about the audit objections 
and the remarks thereon, how misuse of public funds and unauthorised expenses 
have occurred and criminal action was suggested. 

Tonga-Driver Association Bus Transport Company. The above company 
is operating the bus route from Palitana to Kadambgiri, but the above said 
tonga drivers are completely ignorant of the bus service. No one knows about 
the accounts and purposes for which the bus is plying. It is said the plying of 
service is for the benefit of tongawalas but they do not know who is benefitted. 
This should be inquired. 

Bhutadia Poultry and Cattle Farming COOP. Society. T he above gentleman 
has sponsored and conducted the above society. He applied to Government for 
the construction of houses of backward classes and obtained Rs.26,000 in the 
name of the above institution and Rs.5000 as a grant-in-aid for poultry farming 
houses and yet obtained the grant. 

Gandhi Mandir. This Institution was started on the eve of independence 
movement. Public contributed to erect the Institution. After a Ghoshala was 
constructed on the premises of this building. It is said that some amount was 
taken from the Government for construction of this Goshala. It is also said 
several thousands of rupees were obtained from the Government for TOWN 
HALL. This so called Town Hall is nothing but an additional storey to the 
original building. Afterwards the use of the Goshala building was transferred to 
Hand loom Mandal which installed Handlooms there. It is said again huge amount 
was taken from the Government for the purposes. Soon after the use of this 
building was made by “AMBAR CHARKHA KARYALAYA” and for that purpose 
too. Government gave good amount. The Khadi Board and the Rachnatmak 
Sami tee gave the money as well. It is interesting to note that this Rachnatmak 
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Samitee of Rajkot is assisted financially by the State Government as well as 
Khadi and Village Industry Board. This Samitee is conducting activities and a 
gentleman of Palitana has taken advantage to implement at Palitana most of the 
schemes undertaken by this Samitee. For that purposes huge grants and loans 
were taken. 

Sarvodava Kumar Chhatralava. This Institution is recently started on the 
plot of Gandhi Mandir and thousands of rupees have been taken from the 
government for purchase of stores and for conducting the institution. Perhaps 
you will find that the stores are not purchased as per the bills or they are used 
elsewhere. Again the construction of the said Chhatralaya does not confirm 
[conform] to the specification required by the government and he had to make 
several changes in the building. If the inquiry is to be instituted for the above 
institution you will find something interesting for this institutions allied to Gandhi 
Mandir, Gram Divasali . 

Rs. 9 to 10 thousand were taken from Government or village industry 
board or Rachnatmak Samitee to purchase machinery and articles of 
manufacture GRAM DIVASALI to provide employment to needy persons. But 
it is said nothing has been purchased and no production is there. We can 
understand that the Centre is defunct from the beginning. If inquiry is held 
details will come out which is interesting. 

Stri Vikas Mandal. Mrs. Jorsinh Kavi who is also a Congress MLA is an 
office bearer of this Institution. A Managing Committee is there but it is said 
that many of the Lady Members themselves do not know whether activities for 
Women Welfare as well as Social Activities for the uplift of Backward class. A 
Cultural Centre is started and grants are taken. You will find that perhaps the 
statements of expenditure are not as they should be. This should be inquired. 
So many activities like Sadhan, Kshetra, Khadi and Village Industry — Home 
Industry etc. are sponsored and conducted by the same persons assisted by 
big amount of grants and loans from the Government as well as Village Industries 
Board and Samitees. Inquiry be made which will reveal something - interesting. 

I cannot say how many institutions are sponsored and conducted by this 
gentleman and how many schemes he has implemented, designed in the world 
and devised to obtain lacs of rupees as grant-in-aid and loan from the 
Government. It is likely the loan and grants have emanated from various 
departments for the same purposes. Above references are only a few abstracts 
of the various activities and it is worthwhile to note that Saurashtra Government 
had to write off lacs of rupees of Many Rahat Samitees which was managed 
by this gentleman at the time of Famine in 1951-52. Government foodgrains 
and grass were given to the samitees which had to be written off. Apart from 
this, the funds raised from the public all over the country through his own men 
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permanently for the various institutions and at the time of recurring calamities 
for which accounts need to be looked into. 

I would say many of the government officers who have exposed the 
irregular workings of various institutions are conversant of the misuse of the 
public funds and there superior authorities are informed of the same but nothing 
has been done till this date because of the special cloak of protection of Congress 
membership around him. 

The State concerned failed to take action and I believe that it is the duty of 
the members of the State Legislature to persuade the Government for JUDICIAL 
INQUIRY and all the Hon’ble Members of the Parliament should take up the 
matter to move the concerned Government through the centre. 

Thanking you. 

Yours faithfully, 
Chhabildas Mehta, 
M.L.C, Bombay State. 

N.B. Gandhi Mandir is sold in Rs.60,000/- (Sixty-thousand) to Palitana Motor 
Vehicle Cooperative Society, in which he is a share-holder. 

Received personally at Bombay on the 10th March 1960. 

M.B. Thakore, MP. 


5. (a) Clarke to Nehru’s Private Secretary 7 8 

[Refer to item 181 ] 

Reference invitation to Mr. Nehru to broadcast conversation with Dr. Nkrumah 
during London Conference in May forwarded via your High Commission 
London. Grateful you represent to Mr. Nehru great importance attached by 
B.B.C. to this broadcast and earnest hope he will accept invitation in view of 
one rare opportunity of such a conversation afforded by London Conference 
to Mr. Nehru s position as senior Commonwealth Prime Minister attending 
Conference. 


7. Copy of telegram from the Head of Current Affairs Talks, BBC, London, 24 March 1960. 

8. Copy of telegram, London, 24 March 1960. 
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5.(b) Rattan Singh to Nehru 8 

[Refer to item 181] 

Central Executive Committee of the Indian Workers’ Association of Great Britain 
welcome you. Coming visit to London in May and request your honour to 
address a mass public meeting of the Indian Workers Association of Great 
Britain attended by all Indian nationals and delegates from all over Great Britain 
during your stay London. With best wishes. Letter follows — Rattan Singh, 
President, Indian Workers Association, Great Britain, 13, Artillery Passage, 
London, E.l. 


6. S.M. Shrinagesh to Nehru 9 

[Refer to item 41 ] 

Raj Bhavan 
Shillong 

Sunday, 27th March’ 60 

My dear Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, 

I was happy to receive your letter of the 22nd of March on my return to 
Shillong this evening, after my tour to the famine affected areas of the Mizo 
District. We are all delighted that you are coming to Assam. 

I fully understand that it will not be possible for you to come to Shillong on 
this occasion and I shall therefore be glad to meet you at Gauhati, on the 16th 
of April. According to present arrangements, the Negotiating Committee of the 
Naga People’s Convention are seeing me in Shillong, on the 8th of April, so by 
the time you come, I shall be ready to acquaint you with the latest developments. 

We have another difficult, but rather different kind of problem, in the famine 
affected areas of the Mizo District. I am discussing this in detail with the Chief 
Minister tomorrow. I was sorry to see on my tour, that the friendly, happy and 
courageous people of Mizo District, are being encouraged to show no effort to 
help themselves. Wherever I went, and I went as far South as Lungleh, I was 
asked for rice which they desired should be dropped by air, or brought by 
jeeps, to their villages, free of cost. Naturally, we are doing everything possible 
to bring relief to the people, by bringing into the District, stocks of rice, and 
also by giving loans, medical relief, and agricultural seeds. Again, Government 


9. Letter. File No. 8/140/60-PMS. 
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is providing for the people, ample opportunities to do Test Relief work and also 
giving Gratuitous Relief, in the form of money or rice, to those who deserve it. 
I have no doubt that the situation will come under control, "but this sort of 
helpless attitude and competing with each other to get more from the Government 
than what the other person is getting, when the situation is so unhappy, is a 
disturbing factor. 

I hope to be able to tell you the latest position about this also, when we 
meet at Gauhati on the 16th of April. 

I am looking forward very much to seeing you again and hope that you are 
keeping well. 

With our respectful regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
S.M. Shrinagesh 


7. K. Ram to Nehru 10 

[Refer to item 91] 

As directed by the Prime Minister, I saw the Japanese correspondents this 
morning. Shri Ramachandran of the P.T.I., who is the Chairman of the Press 
Gallery Committee, and Shri T.R.V. Chari, P.I.O., were also present. 

From our talk with the Japanese correspondents I got the impression that 
they had come to realise that their complaint to the Prime Minister was not 
fully justified; but having stated categorically that no Japanese correspondent 
was allowed admission to the Central Hall of Parliament when President 
Eisenhower and Mr. Khrushchev addressed Members of Parliament they did 
not wish to own up their mistake but tried to justify it on the ground that no 
Japanese correspondent was issued an invitation in advance and it was only 
when a personal approach was made to Shri Jagadachari, Chief Information 
and Publicity Branch Officer of the Lok Sabha, that these four or five passes 
were issued and even for these, two of their representatives had to wait for 
nearly four hours in Shri Jagadachari’s office. They also added that in issuing 
these passes, some of the very big newspapers which had a very large circulation 
in Japan had been left out and the correspondents of comparatively unimportant 
newspapers were issued the invitations. 


10. Note, 28 March 1960. File No. 43(148)/60-61-PMS. 
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We told the correspondents that in order to avoid difficulties of this sort in 
future, it would be best if they met the Secretary of the Lok Sabha and, if 
necessary, also Mr. Speaker, so that some kind of a system could be worked 
out whereby all the Japanese newspaper correspondents could receive invitations 
by rotation. We explained to them that on account of the limited seating capacity 
in the galleries of the Central Hall, it was obviously impossible to accommodate 
all the press correspondents. A system of priority had, therefore, to be laid 
down and for this the Press Gallery Committee of the Lok Sabha were 
responsible. Shri Ramachandran agreed to arrange for these Japanese 
correspondents to meet the Secretary of the Lok Sabha in order to discuss this 
matter further. 

The Japanese correspondents who came to see me seemed to be fully 
satisfied and asked me to convey their thanks to the Prime Minister. 

I might add for PM’s information that day before yesterday Shri 
Ramachandran came to see me and said that he had been sent for by Shri 
Shakdhar who told him that he should not attend the meeting which I had fixed 
for this morning, notwithstanding the fact that he knew that Shri 
Ramachandra[n] was being invited at the instance of the Prime Minister. Shri 
Shakdher told Shri Ramachandran that he was there only to advise their 
Secretariat and he should not have anything to do with any other outside agency. 
Shri Ramachandran and I were both very surprised at this attitude of Shri 
Shakdher. In fact, Shri Ramachandran used somewhat strong language when 
he spoke to me about what Shri Shakdher had told him. Shri Ramachandran 
said that he did not bother about what Shri Shakdher had told him and that he 
was definitely coming to attend the meeting in my room and he did so. 

8. NDC Meeting 11 

[Refer to item 155] 

Something ominous happened on the periphery of the recent Delhi meeting of 
the National Development Council. It did not happen in the Vigyan Bhavan 
where the Council was meeting officially. It happened at 7, Jantar Mantar 
Road, the headquarters of the All-India Congress Committee. Taking advantage 
of the presence in Delhi of the Chief Ministers of various States, the Congress 
President Shri Sanjiva Reddy, called a meeting at 7, Jantar Mantar Road where 

1 1 . Krishnalal Shridharani, “Beginning of the End” in Amrita Bazar Patrika , 28 March 1960, 

p. 6. 
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Prime Minister Nehru was present. As was to be expected, the Prime Minist 
spoke and there was no discussion. It happened during that speech. 

Quite a few of the Chief Ministers present came out of the meeting wi 
the uneasy impression that the Prime Minister was of the opinion that the 
was no alternative to parting with the 100-mile Aksai Chin Road and the territc 
east of it some 8,000 square miles (It should be recalled in this connection tl 
the Prime Minister has studiedly avoided the question in Parliament in spite 
repeated challenges from opposition benches and also from one or two of 1 
own party members). Maybe India might retain some voice in the c 
administration of the road. The advantages of such a compromise would 
numerous, reportedly according to him: 

1 . India would gain China’s eternal friendship. 

2. The entire China-India frontier would be officially recognised by Ch*. 
for the first time since Chiang Kai-shek started the map-ringing firm in Peks: 
which was duly appropriated by Chou En-lai. 

3. China is much deeper in the Indian territory as it is. It will be forceo 
withdraw upto Aksai Chin Road or at least within two miles along its 100-ist 
length. 

4. And how could we resist China anyway. Those who are shoutinge: 
loudest will be farthest from the front when and if the war starts. And do they 
know the cost of an uneasy frontier? More than 500 crores per year. What 
would happen to our Third Five-Year Plan? 

What Price Eternal Friendship? 

Some of the Chief Ministers caught the drift of the Prime Minister’s talk and 
must have felt that he was preparing the ground for what many an Indian 
would call The Great Surrender. They were, therefore, unhappy that there was 
no attempt on his part to elicit opinion of the Chief Ministers who were present. 
For, at least two to three of them would have liked to politely tell him that they 
would not be able to sell the idea either to the peoples or the Legislatures of 
their respective States. 

Now let us examine, one by one, the four advantages hinted at: 

1. Eternal Friendship. How can we be sure that the bhoodan of the 
Aksai Chin spur will win as China’s eternal friendship? To win China’s 
eternal friendship, (a) India became the first to diplomatically recognise 
Mao and to ditch Chiang who had played no small part in supporting India’s 
claim to independence; (b) Year in and year out India supported the Peking 
claims on the United Nations at the cost of antagonising the greatest giver 
of economic aid to the world in general and to India in particular; (c) India 
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acquiesced in the Chinese rape of Tibet twice; (d) India foisted Chou En- 
lai on an unwilling Asia at Bandung. The Chinese must have a different 
system of mathematics. That eternal friendship lasted just about five years! 
Thus the Chinese span of eternity is five years. Are purchasing that five- 
year long eternity by making bhoodan of the Aksai Chin spur and that too 
without the permission of Vinoba Bhave or Jai Prakash Narayan — the 
professional bhoodanis? 

2. Recognition of the MacMahon Line. If the MacMahon Line is ours, 
as we claim it, would Mr. Chou En-lai’s recognition thereof be a great 
concession on China’s part? Would not the Pakistanis be justified, then, in 
asking for the Shrinagar Valley promising us that they would recognise 
that the Taj Mahal belongs to India? 

3. Chinese Withdrawal Would the Chinese be justified in illegally staying 
on in a part of our territory simply because they agree to vacate another 
part of our territory? 

4. Loud Mouths and Expenditure. When the war starts, all the loud mouths 
will be well behind the fighting front, those on the opposition benches as 
well as those on the Treasury Benches, including the P.M. and D.M. So 
this taunt is a pure Australian boomerang. So far as expenditure is concerned, 
it can be merely slightly and not greatly less if we have an understanding 
with China at the cost of Aksai Chin. “We can never again neglect die 
border areas” seems to be the private refrain of all the Ministers including 
the P.M. 

”fhe Supreme Court Monkeywrench 

Prom all accounts it appears that of all the assembled Chief Ministers, Prime 
^Minister paid the greatest attention to Dr. B.C. Roy of West Bengal. Apart from 
Their especially intimate personal relations, there was another concern. The 
monkeywrench thrown in by the Supreme Court in connection with the transfer 
to Pakistan of a portion of Berubari and Cooch-Behar enclaves was weighing 
heavily on the Prime Minister’s mind. The Supreme Court has ordained that a 
Constitutional Amendment is necessary to implement the Nehru-Noon 
Agreement on the subject. West Bengal’s concurrence is necessary to avoid 
further complications. Dr. B.C. Roy was, therefore, invited to an intimate dinner 
by the P.M. 

The P.M. solicitude for Dr. Roy was indicative of his desire to settle with 
Pakistan. But it was more indicative of the realisation that the Supreme Court 
opinion has made his talk with Chou En-lai much more difficult. Since time and 
again the Prime Minister has declared in Parliament that Indian Himalayan frontier 
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is firm and defined. Parliament is a party to that contention and it has committed 
itself. Any modification of that frontier would require a Constitutional 
Amendment. Some legal luminaries under the inspiration of some partisan 
ministers have started to argue that Aksai Chin is in Kashmir and that the state 
of Jammu and Kashmir has a Special position in the Constitution. However, the 
more sober Constitutional opinion does not see a way out of a Constitutional 
Amendment when and if the evil day of surrender comes. 

Election As Referendum 

Mr. Nehru is obviously aware of the difficulties. Even if he agrees to part with 
8,000 square miles in Aksai Chin, perhaps in bargain for Tibetan territory lying 
between Sikkim and Bhutan and straightening the MacMahon Line at a point 
where India had given up the watershed principle in order to give monastery to 
Tibet, it is beginning of the end. The actual demarcation would take a long 
time. The Constitutional Amendment Bill would take further time. Meanwhile, 
general elections could be upon Nehru and the country. The Prime Minister 
seems to be anxious to avoid a referendum on the subject but he would be thus 
incurring a referendum in the form of general elections, for the opposition 
parties would make the deal with China the central electoral. 

Our China policy is of such grave moment that any true democrat at the 
helm of affairs would seek the verdict of the people by fresh elections. No 
doubt Mr. Nehru is still the most popular person in the country but the question 
is whether the policy he intends to pursue is popular with the people. And since 
the issue is crucial, people must have a chance to pronounce their verdict. 

In other words, the crucial question being debated today in Parliament 
lobby, on the streets of the nation's capital is this: How far can Mr. Nehru get 
away with it? There are three mutually cancelling responses. 

A. Mr. Nehru can get away with the Bhoodan of Aksai Chin. He is such 
a darling of the people that he can get away with anything, including 
murder as the English idiom goes, although he is incapable of committing 
a murder. 

B. Mr. Nehru is shrewd, and so he will never go beyond what the public 
will allow him. 

C. This will be the Waterloo of “N” (he once had his stationery printed 
with the Napoleonic “N”) if he appeases Chou En-lai. 

The reader is naturally free to take his choice. 
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Shrinking Specialism 

At one stage during the deliberations of the National Development Council, 
the Prime Minister is reported to have remarked with irritation, in substance: “I 
do not understand our rich people. Everything is open to the private sector, 
barring two fields. And yet they are critical.” 

This is the type of outburst that confirms the trend indicating about-face 
from socialism. It is likely to disturb the little gingers strewn over the Congress 
and the P.S.P. parties, and overlaying the Communist Party. But many signs 
now point to the trend of lip-service to Socialism for election purposes. A huge 
chunk of resources is reserved for the Private Sector in the Third Plan. Oil, 
even Russian oil, is to have the benefit of private enterprise. Steel is being 
opened further and further to private sector. A pragmatic approach to State 
Trading in Foodgrains, indicating second thoughts on the subject, is being 
advocated. Cooperative farming is all but forgotten. The 51-per cent minimum 
for Indian capital for any venture inviting foreign investment is being waived. 
The P.M.’s attacks on big interests are becoming less frequent. 

But India merely reflects a world-trend. There is growing disillusionment 
about Socialism as a solution of poverty. There is growing faith in regulated 
private enterprise. After the first flush ot radicalism, people are realizing that it 
is better to have well-being at the price of inequality rather than to have equality 
at the price of poverty. To hunt wealth is not to capture Commonwealth. There 
can never be good wages or good employment for any length of time without 
good profits. 

Mr. Nehru might have another motive. He stole the wind out of the sails of 
the Praja Socialist Party by showing that the Congress too is socialist. He 
might be trying to steal the wind out of the sails of the Swatantra Party by 
showing that the Congress too is conservative. 
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9. K.D. Malaviya to Nehru 12 

[ Refer to item 168] 


Minister of Mines & Oil 
Government of India 

March 29, 1960 


My dear Jawaharlalji, 

Koirala has now returned from China to his country and, therefore, I remind 
you about the scheme of this technical and financial aid to Nepal for Oil 
exploration work. As you know the External Affairs Ministry have already 
processed this matter to a large extent. I have reasons to believe that efforts 
have already been started from the Swiss and German side to help Nepal in oil 
exploration. A German team is already working in the U.P. Gangetic plain under 
the Indo-German aid plan and under the supervision of the Oil & Natural Gas 
Commission. One Swiss oil geologist who is attached to the O & NGC referred 
to this and proposed indirectly to me to have a triangular arrangement between 
Nepal, India and Switzerland to carry on some oil exploration work there. If 
possible, therefore, something should be done soon so that the initiative might 
be retained by us as I hope to find out some equipment and men from our 
meagre resources to start work there. Some sort of a collaboration with the 
Swiss or the Germans may be considered later on. but that question does not 
come up immediately. But if we start our own aid scheme in Nepal, that question 
might not come up immediately in connection with oil exploration programme. 


Yours affectionately, 
Keshava Deva Malaviya 


10. P.T. Borale to Nehru 13 

[ Refer to item 88] 

CORPORATION HALL 

BOMBAY, 30th March 1960 

Dear Shri Panditji, 

I will be relinquishing my office as the Mayor of Bombay after the 3 1st March 
1960 and the Municipal Corporation of Greater Bombay will be electing their 
new Mayor on the 4th April 1960. (...] 

You know there was a large scale conversion of the Scheduled Caste people 

12. Letter. File No. 17(40 U/60-66-PMS. 

1 3. Extract of letter. File No. 2( 1 72y57-63-PMS. 
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as Buddhist under the able leadership of Dr. B.R. Ambedkar who felt that the 
Panch Sheela of the great Buddha would bring about the right type of change 
in the life and living of these poor people. We now find that after conversion a 
number of our people have stopped drinking and are on the way of leading a 
better type of life along with other citizens. Unfortunately however we find 
that the facilities that were being given to these people for their social and 
economic upliftment as Scheduled Caste people are taken away and this is 
hindering their progress which is the sole aim of a welfare and socialistic pattern 
of society. (...) 

Thanking you and with respectful regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
P.T. Borale 


11 . (a) K.L. Mehta on Administration of NHTA 14 

/ Refer to item 431 
Ministry of External Affairs 

A Naga Negotiating Committee has been constituted and would be meeting the 
Governor of Assam on the 8th next to “negotiate a political settlement” for the 
Nagas on the basis of Resolutions passed in the Third Naga Convention of 
October last. 

For a long time now we have been committed to the view that short of 
independence, we shall be prepared to concede fullest internal autonomy subject 
to the law and order being the ultimate responsibility of the Governor. The 
Governor would also have responsibility of a broad character over the finances 
of the area, but such control would not extend to the detailed administration of 
developments and other schemes. While the Government of India would also 
place funds at the disposal of the local Administration for specific development 
projects, they could not be expected to pay for the heavy administrative 
apparatus. 

The Governor has examined the Resolutions and forwarded his proposals 
to form a basis for his forthcoming talks with the Negotiating Committee. 
Broadly speaking, these proposals envisage the administration of the Naga Area 
through a modified form of cabinet system. There would be a Naga People’s 
Assembly of about 30 members with an elected Chairman and a majority of 
elected members to assist him and advise him in the administration and also to 

14. Note. 1 April 1960. File No. 57/138/59-Poll-I, MEA. 
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serve as the legislature. There would be sub-committees to manage various 
Departments such as Medical, Education, and so on. 

The Governor has expressed the view that the suggestions made by him 
are in harmony with the tribal traditions. These proposals are also acceptable to 
the Chief Minister of Assam, who has already been consulted. The Chief Minister 
has, however, expressed the view that NHTA should continue to form part of 
the Assam State constitutionally and geographically. This, in a way, is in 
consonance with RM.’s own views that the amendment previously made to 
the Constitution to constitute NHTA should provide a basic framework, within 
which the people can be brought into closer association with the administration 
without having to amend the Constitution again. The position of NHTA as part 
of Assam, constitutionally speaking, is thus retained. NHTA continues to remain 
included in Part B of the Sixth Schedule of the Constitution and the administrative 
changes now envisaged can be brought about under para. 1 8 of the Sixth Schedule 
and Article 240 of the Constitution, which empower the President to make 
Regulations for the peace, progress and good Government of the areas 
concerned. 

The Resolutions of the Naga People’s Convention have been examined in a 
meeting with representatives from the Home Ministry. The susceptibilities of 
the Assam Government have been taken into account as also the fact that there 
have been no indications so far that any of the hostile leaders would cooperate 
with the NPC leaders in shouldering the responsibility of the new administration. 
The fact that the Nagas have been carrying out a so called “war of independence” 
since late 1954, has been taken into account in the light of our own oft-repeated 
commitment that fullest internal autonomy subject to essential necessary 
safeguards would be given to the Naga people. We feel that our advice to the 
Governor of Assam, which takes into account his own proposals fully, may be 
to suggest that in explaining the background to the Naga leaders, the Governor 
may say that the Government of India are prepared to make a start with the 
changes without waiting for the hostile activities to cease entirely. He should 
keep in mind the susceptibilities of the Assam Government, the likely 
repercussions on the other tribal people of Autonomous Hill Districts of that 
State and the important fact that the hostile leaders have so far actively 
disassociated themselves from the recommendations made in the N.P.C. The 
Governor should emphasize that the more important thing is the spirit behind 
the Resolutions rather than the actual wordings of the Resolutions, and point 
out that it is in that spirit as also in the light of Government of India’s desire to 
help the Nagas that he would be prepared to recommend to the Government, 
without of course making any firm commitment, that the future governance of 
the Area should be modelled on the following basis: - 
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(a) The association of the Naga people with the administration will be 
through a Naga People’s Assembly with an elected Chairman and a majority 
of the elected members. (The composition of the Assembly might be 20 
elected members and 10 nominated members). The Assembly will exercise 
control over all matters with necessary safe-guards vested in the Governor 
in regard to questions of law and order (including Police) and Finance. 

(b) The Assembly will have some 4 to 5 sub-committees and it would be 
ensured that all the members of the Assembly find a place in one or the 
other of the sub-committees. Each sub-committee would deal with certain 
defined subjects and elect its own Chairman. The Chairman of all the sub- 
committees would form themselves into a Council. They will elect their 
own Chairman or in the alternative the Chairman of the Assembly would 
also function as the Chairman of the Council. The Council will be responsible 
to the Assembly. 

(c) The advice of the Council will be accepted on all matters of 
development, forests, lands, local customs and traditions and ordinarily 
also in matters pertaining to law and order and Finance. The Governor 
will, however, retain overall control over these two subjects. 

(d) The Assembly will have a tenure of three years. 

(e) Resolution No.8 on Local Self-Government, envisaging the constitution 
of Village, Range and Tribal Council, would be fully acceptable. 

(f) The administration of justice will be according to customary laws at 
lower levels. More serious offences and in any case offences in which one 
of the parties is a non-resident of the area, would be tried in ordinary 
courts under the provisions of the Criminal Procedure Code. The High 
Court of Assam would retain its jurisdiction ever the Naga area 

(g) In regard to Resolution No.7, the Governor may explain that the Acts 
of the Union Parliament will apply to the Naga Unit but subject to Regulations 
made by the President under Article 240 of the Constitution. 

(h) Similarly, Resolution No. 15 in regard to the transitional period envisaging 
the appointment of a Body to draft the details of the “Constitution for the 
Naga Land” is not acceptable because it is not desirable to make frequent 
changes leading to a continual state of uncertainty. But such changes as 
experience may warrant, would be brought about in course of time under 
the proposed framework. 

(i) The new name for the Area would not be “Nagaland” (which has its 
associations with Phizo and the N.N.C. movement). “Naga Pradesh’ is 
considered more suitable. 

(j) It would be more appropriate to have a Commissioner, even in the 
new set-up, rather than a Chief Secretary, as suggested by the Governor. 
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(k) The proposal for the formation of a separate Naga Regiment may be 
accepted in principle and a beginning made by raising a Naga Battalion. 

(l) The question of transferring Reserve Forests from Assam back to the 
Naga Area is not, strictly speaking, relevant at this stage and can be gone 
into separately, later on. 

(m) The Resolution that other Naga tribes inhabiting the areas contagious 
to NHTA should be allowed to join the Naga Union, if they so desire , may 
be left over for future consideration. 

(n) The Government of India would fix a ceiling on funds which can be 
spent on the cost of administration as such. At present we are spending 
some 4 crores of rupees per year on the cost of administration and on 
development, excluding expenditure on Security Forces. (Separate figures 
for expenditure being incurred on Administration as such are not available. 
These will, however, be borne in mind in working out the proposed ceiling). 

PM. would wish to consult the Home Minister before our advice is 
communicated to the Governor of Assam. 

11 (b).S.M. Shrinagesh to Nehru 15 

[Refer to item 43] 

12th April, 1960 

I have just finished my discussions with the Negotiating Body of the Naga 
People’s Convention and would like to let you know how matters have 
proceeded. I should mention, at the outset, that none of the present underground 
leaders were members of the Negotiating Body. In fact even some of the more 
important amongst the over ground leaders absented themselves. The Negotiating 
Body did, on the other hand, include representatives of practically every tribe 
in the NHTA, although they seemed immature. 

We had three main sessions with the Negotiating Body. During the first 
session, I gave my opening address, as also my statement to the Negotiating 
Body after they had formally presented me with their proposals. I am enclosing 
a copy both of my opening address and my statement, from which you will see 
that I have conveyed your advice to the Negotiating Body and done my best to 
impress upon them the need for a simpler and more economical set-up. After 
giving them a general direction as to the lines on which they should think, I left 
them for a few hours with Rustomji and my other officers, so that they might 

15. Copy of letter, salutation and signature not available. File No. 57/1 38/59-Poll I, MHA. 
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be able to talk a little more informally and have a clearer idea of my personal 
reaction to their proposals. The second session was, therefore, an informal 
meeting between the Negotiating Body and my officers, in which the former 
were advised, in their own interest, to work out a formula more suited for the 
Naga Hills than the elaborate set-up of Governor and Council of Ministers 
which formed the basis of their proposals. 

I held the third and last session with the Negotiating Body on the second 
morning, when I had a full talk with them for about three hours. I took the 
opportunity, during this session, to speak to them freely and also invited them 
to open up without reservation regarding what they really wanted. All the 
members of the Negotiating Body who spoke were in favour of a separate 
State. 

It seems quite plain to me now that they are almost fanatically attached to 
the idea of having a State of their own. Nothing less will satisfy them. They 
repeat over and over again that it was only with the greatest reluctance and at 
the greatest risk that they gave up their demand for complete Independence. 
They have been branded as quislings by the underground, who are threatening 
them with “dire revenge”. The least they can now expect from Government in 
return for their cooperation is the fulfilment of their demand for a separate 
State of their own within the Indian Union. Only a few days before, they had 
made a last-minute effort to contact the underground and persuade them to 
join in the negotiations. The underground refused to meet them, and left a very 
rude note to the effect that, as long as the negotiations were on the basis of 
remaining within the Indian Union, they were not prepared to co-operate. The 
underground also warned the NPC that, just as the NPC had let down the 
people by agreeing to remain within the Indian Union, they would now themselves 
in turn be let down and humiliated by the Government, who would whittle 
down their demand for a separate State. 

The general attitude of the members of the Negotiating Body was that 
Government must first concede their demand for a separate state to be called 
“Nagaland”, with a separate Governor and Council of Ministers. It was no use 
telling them that they should be satisfied with an arrangement virtually enabling 
them to enjoy the autonomy of a State. They persisted almost childishly, in 
arguing that they were not at present so much concerned about the powers. 
What they wanted was the name and status of a State. India was allowing new 
States to be carved out from year to year. Why should the Nagas, who had 
sacrificed their blood all these years for an ideal, be alone denied what others, 
who had sacrificed far less, been granted? From the stubbornness with which 
they talked, it was clear that matters had proceeded too far for any argument to 
be of much effect. They made it quite clear that they had no authority at all to 
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make major changes in their proposals, and, from their general attitude, I could 
understand that they themselves would be embarrassed by their own people on 
their return to NHTA if they admitted having yielded on their fundamental demand 
for a separate State. 

All the speakers laid emphasis on their struggle for Independence ever 
since the British occupied their area during the last century. They referred 
again and again to their representations during the visit of the Simon Commission 
and to their continual struggle against their retention in the Sixth Schedule after 
the transfer of power. To our argument that the new apparatus of Governor 
and Ministers is too expensive and cumbersome for them, their reply is that the 
hostiles have at least half a dozen Governors (Ahngs in Naga terminology) and 
scores of Ministers (Kilonsers), who seem to manage well enough off the land 
and are not much concerned about a large salary. They feel it is their own 
business to decide whether the office-bearers of their set-up should be called 
Governors or Ministers and that they themselves should be left to fix their 
salaries without thinking in terms of the emoluments of Governors, Ministers 
etc. in the other States of the Indian Union. 

I made it clear to them during this last session, that their proposals were of 
a very far-reaching character and that, under the circumstances, they would 
require the final decision of the Government of India, who would consider 
them from every angle. Government had already taken a very large step three 
years ago in constituting the NHTA. There was no control now by the Assam 
Government over the administration of the Naga Hills and they had already 
been granted a unit of their own, within which they could run their own affairs. 
When I talked to them about the Governor of Assam being the Governor of 
their unit, there was a hint from them that, while .they might not object to the 
same “body” performing the functions of Governor of Assam and their 
“Nagaland”, the Governor of Assam would have to be appointed specifically 
for “Nagaland” and his functioning in respect of the Naga Hills Administration 
would be in his capacity as “Governor of Nagaland” and not “Governor of 
Assam”. This merely underlines their determination that their unit should, even 
constitutionally, be separate from Assam. 

On my suggestion that they should consider modifying their stand, they 
stressed that they had no authority to do so, even if they wished, and urged 
that I should forward their proposals to the Government of India with my 
support. They realised that the final decision lay with the Government of India, 
and I could sense that, for reasons of tactics, if anything was to be yielded at 
all, the yielding would be not during these pre liminar y discussions but at some 
later stage when they hoped to place their proposals before the Government of 
India at New Delhi. I informed them that, while I would certainly forward their 
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proposals to the Government of India, I would seriously commend them to 
bear in mind the advice I had given them, which was in their own interest. 
Although the law and order situation had improved, it was certainly not yet 
satisfactory and some hostiles were still creating trouble. On my enquiry 
whether, if the proposals were accepted, they would be in a position to win 
over the hostiles and thus ensure peaceful conditions, they frankly admitted 
that they could give no guarantee that hostilities would cease, they could but do 
their best. I impressed upon then that, in spite of this, we were anxious to go 
ahead with certain changes and reforms and to make a start at once with the 
transference of a wide measure of autonomy to the Naga people. We would 
move ahead despite the hostiles and not allow their activities to come in the 
way of an immediate political advance. The NPC should not, however, encumber 
themselves by pressing for the mere “frills” of a State when the real substance 
of their demands was receiving such sympathetic consideration. As you will 
see, my discussions with the Negotiating Body were on very general lines, and 
I did not enter into any detailed discussions on their actual proposals. 

What we have to bear in mind is that it is only three years since the Nagas 
would even agree to come to terms on the basis of any arrangement within the 
Indian Union. Rather than face the people again and tell them that the proposals 
framed by them at the full meeting of the third Convention last October had 
been whittled down with their consent, they would even prefer to wind up the 
NPC altogether. This, indeed, they have already hinted at in no uncertain terms. 
The effect might well be that Government would be left with no party over 
ground to approach again for a settlement. Military operations would continue 
year after year and there is no foreseeing what might be the ultimate end. 
Whatever the outcome of the discussions may be, therefore, it is very necessary 
to continue giving our support to the NPC. We cannot, at all events, allow 
ourselves, to be found in a situation where we have no one to deal with. Our 
policy, from the short term point of view, must be, therefore, to continue to 
sponsor the NPC and bring them round, if possible, to a more reasonable 
frame of mind. 

I have my own views regarding our long term policy, but I should like to 
put them into shape more clearly before presenting them to you just now. I am 
not sure that we have not been a little limited in our approach to the Naga 
problem. Tribal consciousness one might even say tribal pride — is growing 
rapidly throughout this frontier, and I should not be at all surprised if we are 
later faced with similar problems in some of our other tribal areas as well. We 
should perhaps plan for the future with a view to our frontier policy as a whole 
instead of trying to deal with each problem separately as it arises. The problem 
of this north-eastern region is, as I see it, that it is an area where unity and co- 
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ordination are essentially necessary in the interests of defence, but where, at 
the same time, the various component units have each their own separate 
personality and may well, as in the case of the Nagas, press for their own 
separate State for fear of domination by any one particular group. We have to 
satisfy tribal aspirations, but not at the cost of a strong and united frontier. I 
am giving my serious consideration to the implications of the Naga problem in- 
so-far as they may have a bearing on our wider frontier policy, and I look 
forward to having the benefit of your advice and guidance when we meet at 
Gauhati on the 16th morning. 

I am sending copies of all these papers to the Foreign Secretary, together 
with the Sixteen-Point Proposals of the NPC, dated Mokokchung 26th October 
1959. 


12. B. Prasad to Nehru 16 

[Refer to item 22 ] 

2nd April, 1960 

My dear Prime Minister, 

I am grateful for your telegram of April 1. As you will be arriving here at 2.40 
P.M. on April 14, 1 think it would be convenient for you if we start the Special 
Convocation at 3.30 P.M. I have accordingly drawn up a programme of our 
functions in the University which I am enclosing for your approval. In the 
programme I have provided for a short break for tea immediately after the 
Convocation. We will request a few other persons like the Governor, Chief 
Justice of India, Chief Minister of Bihar, Chief Justice of Patna High Court, Ex- 
Vice-Chancellors of the Patna University and Vice-Chancellor of the Bihar 
University to join you at tea. Immediately after the tea the second function 
(Jubilee Celebrations) of the Patna Law College will begin. I hope this will have 
your approval. 

In case having tea in the middle is inconvenient to you, we can begin the 
jubilee functions at 4.30 P.M. instead of 5.00 P.M. as given in the programme. 
With best regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
B. Prasad 


16. Letter. File No. 8/140/60-PMS. 
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13. Raj Narayan to Nehru 17 

[Refer to item 67] 
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[Translation begins: 

Dear Sir, 

As directed by you, 1 went to the honourable Chief Minister and read the Law 
Minister’s note. I realised that this note has been prepared casually without 
going into all the aspects. In this facts have been twisted and there are mistakes 
on legal points also. The Honorable Law Minister has not taken into consideration 
the information about all the contracts and how they were granted. The list of 
the shareholders of Hindustan Commercial Corporation also contains 
Kamalapatiji’s name, when share was allotted it was in his name only. We have 
the letter of the Registrar of Companies, in which he also acknowledges 
Kamalapatiji as shareholder. Now, the Law Minister taking the position that he 
is not a shareholder sounds unusual. The phone of the Company’s Branch 
Manager, Shri Mayapatiji, son of Shri Kamalapatiji, is in the house of the Home 
Minister, and all business transactions are negotiated from there; this fact has 
not been pointed out by the Law Minister. Laws and rules were broken to give 
contracts to this company; lakhs of rupees have been given as advance. Why 
have engineers bought material which are not required and without floating 
tenders? R.R. 18 has bought this company’s material. And apart from this, why 
are Shri Kamalapatiji’s three sons and his eldest son’s wife shareholders in the 
Aluminum Private Company, which is a private company. It is probable that no 
company by the name of Dhirajlal Shah and Company, Bombay, exists, 
according to the information received from the Central Ministry concerned in 
reply to a question asked by Shri Ramsewak Yadav, MP. Hindustan Commercial 

18. This is probably the Ministry of Relief and Rehabilitation. 
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Corporation got contracts worth fifty lakhs from 1952 to 1958 from the Uttar 
Pradesh Government. The Law Member has emphasised that the contracts 
from the Irrigation Department are for lower amounts. Now, this is 
incomprehensible. Does an influential member of the Cabinet use his influence 
only in his own department? Certainly not. He excercises similar influence, 
rather more, in other departments as well. 

I want to request you again to call Shri Ram Swarup Vermaji, the Deputy 
Leader of our Assembly Party, and obtain full information. In my opinion the 
Law Minister’s note, from all accounts, is flawed, one-sided, misleading and is 
concealing the truth. We hope that you will take suitable action to make the 
public life clean and healthy. 

Thanks, 

Yours, 
Raj Narayan 


14. Yadunath Singh to Nehru 19 

[Refer to items 35 and 68 ] 


Jammu-Tawi, 
2nd April 1960 


Subject: Dacoity 

The work of meeting the dacoits is progressing by the grace of God. Over a 
dozen important dacoits have already surrendered unconditionally to the Madhya 
Pradesh authorities. The Roopa-Mansingh gang which could not surrender in 
January last is now collecting to surrender. I hope this will take place in the 
next few weeks. 

During your recent meeting with Shri Vinoba, he might have told you that 
he is touring Agra, Morena, Bhind and Gwalior districts of the Chambal Valley, 
thus taking his message of peace, love and non-violence. I am confident this 
will create a tremendous effect and the dacoity problem may well become a 
matter of history. Could you be kind enough to write to the Chief Ministers of 
U.P. and M.P. to give all considerations and support to Vinoba in his peace 
mission? This is especially about Agra area. Vinoba wants people to meet him 
without let or hindrance by the local authorities. If undesirable characters trying 
to meet Vinoba are not allowed to do so by fear of police activities then the 


mission becomes a little difficult. 


19. Copy of letter; salutation and signature not available. 
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Please forgive this trespass on your time. 

15. B. N. Chakravarty to Nehru 20 

[Refer to item 148] 

MINISTRY OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 

Elections to the various organisations and sub-organisations of the U.N. take 
place during the Sessions of the General Assembly. These elections have become 
so contested that some countries announce their candidature more than a year 
in advance of the date of election. In view of previous experience, we felt that 
we too should, if possible, make up our mind well in advance regarding the 
bodies to which we should seek election at the Sessions to be held in 1960 and 
1961. We consulted our Permanent Representative in New York and the matter 
was considered yesterday by S.G., F.S., C.S. and myself. Our recommendations 
are submitted to P.M. for his consideration. 

(1) Security Council : Ceylon will retire at the end of 1961 and, according 
to convention, another Commonwealth country will come into the Council. 
Ghana had withdrawn on the last occasion in favour of Ceylon and probably 
will again be a candidate for the seat to be vacated by Ceylon. The Federation 
of Malaya is another possible candidate. This question might be discussed by 
the Commonwealth Prime Ministers as had been done on previous such 
conferences. Our chances of election are small and we need not seek election 
to the Security Council. 

(2) Trusteeship Council : Although we have just been elected for a three- 
year term, which should normally expire at the end of 1962, it is not known 
what will be the composition of the Council when France and Italy cease to be 
Administering Members during this year. As the total number of Members of 
the Trusteeship Council is equally divided between Members administering 
Trust territories and those who do not, some of the non- Administering Members 
may have to go out of the Council. The whole question of the future composition 
of the Trusteeship Council will be decided during the Fifteenth Session. 

(3) Economic & Socia l Council : There is no possibility of our getting into 
the ECOSOC in 1960 since Ghana has already announced her candidature for 
the seat to be vacated by Sudan. There are no other seats which India can 
contest. In 1961, Afghanistan and New Zealand would go out and we can 

20. Note, 3 April 1960. File No. 1 (9)-UN 11/60, MEA. 
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contest either of these seats. If we are interested, it is important to announce 
our candidature as early as possible. If we have to go out of the Trusteeship 
Council, our case for election to the ECOSOC will become very much stronger. 
We should, therefore, stand for election in 1961. 

(4) Committee on Information from Non-Self-Goveming Territories : India’s 
term expires at the end of 1961. We are among the founder-members of this 
Committee and we should stand for re-election and announce our candidature 
for 1961 immediately after the next Session of the General Assembly. 

(5) International Court of Justice: We have already put up the candidature 
of Dr. Radha Binod Pal. Pakistan has put up Mr. Zafrullah Khan for the same 
seat. 

(6) Committee on Contributions : Our term expires at the end of 1960. We 
failed to get elected to the Administrative and Budgetary Committee. There 
does not seem to be any possibility of our election to the Administrative and 
Budgetary Committee during the next couple of years. In that view, we should 
seek re-election to the Committee on Contributions. 

(7) U.N. Administrative Tribunal : Our term expires at the end of 1961 . We 
may stand for re-election on this Tribunal and announce our intentions 
immediately after the next Session of the General Assembly. 

(8) Human Rights Commission : Our present term on the Human Rights 
Commission expires in 1961. Elections will take place in the ECOSOC Session 
to be held in April 1961. We should immediately announce our candidature for 
re-election. 

16. D.B. Kalelkar to Nehru 21 

[Refer to item 37] 

April 4, 1960 

My dear Jawaharlalji, 

I wonder whether you remember that I had written to you about the acuteness 
of the problem about Belgaum and the only solution which would avoid a 
catastrophe. 

I send you herewith your reply to my letter, to refresh your memory. 

I still feel that the whole problem of States Reorganisation has been sadly 
mismanaged owing to lack of knowledge and proper appreciation of peculiar 
local conditions. 

21. Letter. File No. 38/7/60-SR (R), MHA. 
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The Marathi speaking area which resists being included in Mysore has a 
genuine grievance. But the Kannada people will not now consent to restore the 
area to Maharashtra. 

All this area is round about Goa. 

It will ease the present tension and simplify the inevitable difficulty of the 
Goan internal problem, if the area under dispute is centrally administered for 
several years. And then when Goa is liberated this area could conveniently be 
given to Goa in order to make it a larger viable unit. I know that neither 
Maharashtra nor Karnatak will be satisfied if the area under dispute is 
administered centrally. They will grumble a little but will accept the solution as 
the best under the circumstances. At least we shall be saved violence and 
police shooting which is sure to grow. 

I have spent my childhood and youth in Belgaum, Karwar and Dharwar. I 
know the temperament of the people. I am not interested in local ambitions and 
local politics. It is indifferent to me how the areas are shared. All I am anxious 
about is that there should be peace in the area. Discontent should be avoided 
and people should feel that justice is done to them. 

I have reliable sources from which I know how keenly the people feel and 
what desperate remedies they are considering. 

I am prepared to discuss my solution in detail with you personally if you 
feel that my suggestions are worth considering. 

There are things which I would not like to commit to paper. 

Yours sincerely, 
Kaka Kalelkar 


17. V.C. Trivedi to M.J. Desai 22 

[Refer to item 77] 

4 April 1960 

In my letter No. l(2)/PS/60 dated the 2nd of March, I had given you some 
details regarding the notice served on Mr. Basant Kumar Das under EBDO. In 
that letter I had stated that one of the charges against Mr. Das was that he had 
asked a Hindu officer of the Civil Service of Pakistan, Mr. A.K. Dutta-Choudhury, 
to ascertain from government files whether there was any material against 
members of the Congress Party. I had also stated that Shri Dutta-Choudhury 

22. Copy of letter front Deputy High Commissioner for India in Dacca; salutation and 
signature not available. 
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was transferred to West Pakistan in a judicial capacity. 

I am writing this letter in connection with certain other developments 
regarding Mr. Dutta Choudhury. While Shri S.N. Ray was here in connection 
with the Chief Secretaries’ Conference, we talked, among other things, about 
the case against Mr. Basant Kumar Das. I then learnt that Mr. Dutta-Choudhury 
is presently in Calcutta. Shri S.N. Ray also told me confidentially and on a 
personal basis that the West Bengal Cabinet have, more or less, decided to 
offer a job to Mr. Dutta-Choudhury in Calcutta. I told Shri S.N. Ray that this 
would be most unfortunate from the point of view of East Bengal Hindus. I 
reminded him of the celebrated case of Major-General Anis Ahmed, whose 
employment in Pakistan in some rehabilitation job had created considerable 
furore in India and public accusations that Muslims were not to be trusted in 
India. I believe the Major-General was eventually discharged from the job in 
question. The reaction to Dutta-Choudhury’s appointment in Calcutta is likely 
to be even more violent in Pakistan. As it is, Hindus are being openly accused 
of disloyalty and an incident of this type will serve as a very useful argument 
for denying jobs and opportunities to the Hindus of East Pakistan. Besides, it 
would also lend support to the thesis that West Bengal is determined to undermine 
the integrity of East Bengal. 

I got the impression that Shri S.N. Ray appreciated my approach. If you 
also agree with my assessment of the situation. It would help Shri Ray s hand 
if you write to him that you had heard reports of some government job being 
offered to Mr. Dutta-Choudhury and that you felt that this was not a wise 
move in the context of the disabilities that are being suffered by the Hindus of 
East Pakistan. 

18. Opposition MPs to Nehru 23 

[Refer to item 154 ] 

April, 4 

Dear Prime Minister, 

The Prime Minister of China has accepted your invitation and from 19th April 
he would be here for seven days. We have been informed that he is coming 
here for talks on the Sino-Indian frontier and other allied problems. We fail to 
understand how any distinction can be made between talks and negotiations. 

As some time has passed since the Lok Sabha had an opportunity to discuss 
this matter and as we do not wish any impression to prevail in your mind or of 

23. Letter. Published in The Hindu , 6 April 1960. 
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others concerned that there has been any change or weakening in the attitude 
of the parties and groups that we represent, we have felt it necessary to reiterate 
briefly what we consider the popular feeling on this matter to be. 

As you know we have deplored the fact that contrary to your own earlier 
stand you have agreed to a meeting with the Chinese Prime Minister without a 
satisfaction of the pre-conditions which you yourself had earlier stated to be 
essential for negotiations with the Chinese Government. We still believe that 
the proper context for really successful talks can be created only if the Chinese 
Government give concrete proof of a change of attitude towards the outstanding 
problems between their country and ours. Such proof would be given if the 
Chinese forces were first to vacate the illegal occupation of Indian territory. 

Now that you are entering on these talks, in spite of the predominant opinion 
of the Indian people to the contrary, we wish to express the hope that there will 
be no dilution of the boundaries and that nothing will be done which may be 
construed as a surrender of any part of Indian territory. 

Recognising as we do that the Chinese Premier will be visiting our country 
in response to an invitation by the Government, our parties would not like to do 
anything during his stay which may embitter the atmosphere. On the other 
hand, we trust that the Government will not go out of its way to arrange any 
public reception or functions in honour of the visitor. We mention this as it is 
clear to us that in the present state of public feeling if any such efforts are 
made to induce public participation in the reception of the visitor, such attempts 
may not be allowed to go unchallenged by the people. In that event, the 
responsibility will be of those who create such a situation. 

In view of the importance of the issue and the public interest in it, we hope 
you will not mind our releasing this letter to the Press after you have received it. 

19. C. Subramaniam to Nehru 24 

[Refer to item 82] 

5th April 1960 

This is in continuation of my letter of March 26th. I have in my letter of 15th 
March explained in detail all the facts. A few more points arise for clarification 
in view of the letter from Shri Deshmukh a copy of which you were kind 
enough to send. 

Sri Deshmukh has raised the question why I advised Sri Rajaji in 1952 that 
die question of locating the college within the city by acquiring the land at high 

24. Copy of letter; salutation and signature not available. 
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cost should be reconsidered. It has been my considered view that educational 
institutions at college level with residential hostels should be located away from 
thickly populated towns. As a matter of fact, that has been the policy of the 
University also and minimum land requirements to the extent of 40 or 50 acres 
were fixed with a view to force the location of colleges outside big cities. In 
this connection, I may mention the ease of Fathimah Girls’ College which was 
originally located within the city of Madurai; it had to shift to an area outside 
Madurai for the purpose of getting an extensive area. There are two other 
colleges within the Madurai city but they are very old colleges and they got 
their lands long ago. 

Sri Deshmukh asserts in his letter that Sri Thiagarajan did speak to Rajaji 
after the decision was taken in August 1953. The records do not bear out this. 
On the other hand, Rajaji has specifically minuted on 4. 1 1 . 1953 that Thiagarajan 
had not seen him. 

I have already mentioned in my letter of 15th March that the Collector of 
Madurai Sri Arunachalam, now deceased, assessed the value of the property at 
Rs. 12 lakhs and I find there was no subsequent revision of the value by him. 
Sri Deshmukh refers to a Court auction sale of 30 acres for Rs.42, 000 in 1942 
and says that the valuation made by the Collector at Rs. 12 or 13 lakhs was not 
a correct estimate. Certainly Court auction sales do not provide the correct 
basis to assess the value. But the valuation by the Collector is only to have an 
approximate idea of the value to get the amount deposited with the Government 
by the party. As I already indicated, the actual valuation will have to be made by 
the Land Acquisition Officer under the provisions of the Act. If anybody is 
aggrieved with the valuation, remedies are provided in the Act itself. Sri 
Deshmukh also now accepts this position. 

Shri Deshmukh has further suggested that it is most unusual on the part of 
the Government in land acquisition proceedings to continue to receive objections 
* once a decision is taken. I have already pointed out in my previous letter the 
real position under the Land Acquisition Act that objections are received only 
when the 4(1) notification is made as only then owners are given notice of the 
acquisition proposals and that those objections will have to be considered before 
passing orders under Section 6. 

Sri Deshmukh has also referred to the Dinamani newspaper and said the 
editor of the paper is no less a person than that exemplary character, Sri Ramnath 
Goenka. I can understand his feelings towards Sri Goenka particularly after 
the recent article he wrote about Sri Deshmukh. The person who approached 
the Government on behalf of the paper was not Sri Goenka but the editor of the 
paper Sri Sivaraman; but perhaps that is not relevant. The Government had to 
consider whether the objection of the paper should be taken into account or 
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not and it was decided that the objection should be upheld. I do not think Sri 
Goenka was persona-grata with Rajaji to influence his decision. 

There is a reference in Sri Deshmukh’s letter to the Preceptors’ College. 
This college was started only in 1956. A building was put up on a site of 1.55 
acres which was purchased by direct negotiation. The college was evidently 
located in another existing building and was shifted to this building in 1957. 
Then an application has been made to acquire an extent of 24 acres round 
about this building. Out of this extent of 24 acres, 7.24 is already covered by 
Section 4(1) notification issued in connection with the acquisition for the Arts 
College. Perhaps it is this 7.24 acres which Sri Deshmukh refers to as block D. 

I may straightaway say if land is required for the Preceptors’ College, we will 
have to institute fresh proceedings. So, the acquisition of this land cannot be 
linked with the acquisition proceedings for the Arts College. 

There is one point in Sri V.V. Giri’s letter which calls for my remarks. He 
has referred to a missing file and the failure of the Government to reconstruct 
the file and produce it in the High Court. Even before the filing of the Writ 
Petition, the loss of the file was detected by the Collector of Madurai and 
action was taken against the clerk who was found to be responsible for the 
loss of the file. I have got my own suspicions about the loss of the file but that 
is merely a guess. Unfortunately, it has not been possible to reconstruct the file 
as the registers and papers connected had been destroyed due to efflux of time 
and we have explained this matter in an affidavit filed before the High Court. 

Sri Thiagaraja Chettiar’s contention is that Sri Arunachalam had refixed 
the valuation at Rs. 2.65 lakhs and that this file was shown to Sri Thiagarajan 
by Sri Arunachalam. The file is missing and it is very easy for anybody to allege 
what the file contained. The officer also is unfortunately dead. But if Sri 
Arunachalam had valued the property again, one would expect a senior civilian 
officer to send a revised report to the Government informing them about the 
revaluation. No such report has been received by either the Government or the 
Board of Revenue. That is why I am inclined to suspect that the disappearance 
of the file was caused by interested parties. 

Sri Thiagaraja Chettiar has not yet met Sri Kamaraj. After he meets him, I 
shall let you know the further developments. 

I am enclosing herewith an extract from the judgement of the Supreme 
Court, wherein the conduct of Sri Thiagarajann has been commented upon. 

P.S. Shri Thiagarajan met me this morning and he is meeting the Chief Minister 
this evening. 
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20. Report of Koirala’s Press Conference 25 

[Refer to items 169 and 175] 

Nepal Rejects China’s Everest Claim 
Many disputed points in Peking map: Koirala 
No Guarantee of safety in Non-aggression pact 

From our Correspondent 

Kathmandu, April 4. China has claimed that Mount Everest is in Chinese territory, 
Mr B.P. Koirala, Nepal Premier, disclosed here today. The claim was made 
during the recent Nepal-China talks in Peking. 

He rejected the claim and told the Chinese that “the Nepal border will 
continue to be where it is and that it will not permit any encroachments.” 

“We left the Everest question to be settled in the spirit of the Peking talks 
when Mr Chou En-lai comes here,” Mr. Koirala said. 

The Premier, who was speaking to journalists, admitted that the Chinese 
map presented for approval in Peking included many disputed points. He 
said that it would not be in the public interest to disclose them. 

The disputed area would not be more than a few square miles. 

He hoped the boundary question would be settled “favourably” and 
that his country would “continue to have its present border.” 

Mr. Koirala was “glad that the Chinese agreed to accept Nepal’s 
traditional boundary.” He believed that that would “help India in its stand 
on the traditional boundary with China during the forthcoming Nehru- 
Chou negotiations.” 

A representative of a Nepal Daily, who went to Peking along with Mr. 
Koirala, reported the Chinese claim to Everest in his newspaper. The Chinese 
insisted according to the report, that permission could be granted to expeditions 
to Everest only in consultation with the Chinese Government. 

Mr. Koirala did not entertain this suggestion, the report added. 

The Premier said today that the report was correct. 

The claim was a new one and Mr. Koirala could not say whether it related 
to the entire Everest range. 

It related to “Everest as such”. Gauri Shanker which also stands on the 
Nepal-China border, had not been claimed. He declined to discuss the differences 

25. The Hindustan Times , 5 April 1960. 
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on Everest in detail. 

Authoritative sources, according to PTI, said that the claim had surprised 
Mr. Koirala. They said that Everest would be the height of either accord or 
discord between Nepal and China. 

The claim is considered here as a move aimed at strengthening China’s 
claims to the Himalayas in Peking’s border dispute with India. Informed sources 
said that the Chinese attached much value to the crest of the Himalayan ranges. 

The following are the views China and Nepal expressed on Everest: 
China: Sagarmatha, the Nepali names for Everest, is a recent one. The Chinese 
name, Chomolungma, which is a Tibetan word, was the traditional name for 
the highest Himalayan peak. 

We attach much national value to Everest. Until World War II, all British 
expeditions to Everest obtained permission from Lhasa and the blessings of 
Dalai Lama. 

Chinese school books taught that Chomolungma belonged to China. 

Nepal: We too attach much national value to Everest. 

China did not protest when we started granting permission to expeditions 
to Everest in 1948. 

Our schools teach that Sagarmatha is a Nepali mountain. 

Discussing the Chinese offer of a treaty of friendship, peace and non- 
aggression, Mr. Koirala said that non-aggression treaty could save a country 
and history bore ample evidence of this. 

Nepal would not be alone in the event of any Chinese aggression, he said. 

On principle he was not opposed to such measures, but at the same time 
he held that no non-aggression treaty could be a guarantee against aggression. 
This was history’s lesson. Many such treaties had been trampled elsewhere. 

Mr. Koirala dismissed the suggestion that a China-Nepal agreement could 
possibly create a gulf between India and Nepal. On the contrary, he said India 
would like a settlement of Nepal’s problems with China. 

The Chinese offer of a non aggression treaty would be further explored in 
Kathmandu. It was just an idea. 

Mr. Koirala claimed that the chances of a settlement between India and 
China had improved. He attributed this development to “international factors”. 

Mr. Koirala said that agreement to demilitarise 20 km. on either side of 
frontier was a definite gain to Nepal. 

A correspondent asked if it was really “wise” to make this agreement in 
view of several administrative requirements like emergencies. 
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Mr. Koirala said although no written provisions were there, in case of 
internal emergencies Nepal could send armed personnel to the border areas. 
The agreement applied to normal conditions. 

Mr. Koirala made these other points: 

Nepal had no border dispute with India. There had been no case of any 
violation of Nepal’s southern border. 

Constructions in Jalkundi in the West Nepal Terai had been fully authorized. 
If any former PM (of Nepal) cast doubt on this, he was deliberately being 
unfair. 

The Deputy premier, Mr. Subama, who is to visit the United States along 
with King Mahendra next week, would explore the possibility of obtaining a 
Rs.40 Crore loan from the World Bank or other agencies to complete the Kamali 
river and other projects. 

About 40 per cent of the total aid Nepal received from various sources had 
been utilized during the past six months. 

China was much ahead of India in agriculture, but industrial progress was 
not higher than in India. 

21. Akali Problem 26 

[Refer to item 63] 

Averting Akali MLAs’ Break with Congress 
Moderates want Tara Singh to meet Prime Minister 

Chandigarh, April 6. The threatened break of the Akali legislators with the 
Congress, in response to Master Tara Singh’s four week-old ‘ quit-Congress 
call has been delayed. 

This has given time to the moderates to work for averting the final rupture. 
The Akali Dal general body at its meeting at Anandpur Sahib on March 12, 
had directed the Akali legislators to leave the Congress legislature party and 
organise a “panthic group” with the opposition. The Congress had been branded 
as an “anti-panth” organization. The call was meant to be implemented with 
immediate effect”, but none of the MLAs has taken the extreme step so far. 

The change in the Akali mood — denied by the Dal leadership the direct 
outcome of the interview of five pro-Tara Singh Congress- Akali MLAs had 
with Mr Nehru recently in New Delhi when they apprised him of their viewpoint 
on various aspects of the problems affecting the Sikhs. 

26. Report from The Hindustan Times , 7 April 1960. 
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MLAs impressed 

From all accounts, the legislators were impressed by the Prime Minister’s 
sincerity and his readiness to discuss the issue in detail. 

This was conveyed to the Master Tara Singh by the Akali MLAs at Amntsar, 
with the result that his earlier hostility was transformed into a “wait and see” 
attitude. 

Efforts are now being made for Master Tara Singh to meet the Prime 
Minister. 

According to another view, which lacks confirmation so far, the change in 
the Akali attitude is due to the word received from Mr Baldev Singh, former 
Defence Minister who is at present abroad for medical treatment. A trusted 
lieutenant of both Master Tara Singh and Mr Baldev Singh, it is stated, has been 
acting as an emissary. 

A section of Akalis believe that the status quo is in no way less beneficial to 
their cause than the proposed break in as much as their membership of the 
Congress party has not debarred them from raising their voice against “official 
interference” in Gurdwara affairs or even in favour of the Punjabi Suba demand. 

22. Lakshman Singh Charak to Nehru 27 

[Refer to item 34] 

Village Satwari, Jammu Cantt. 

7th April 1960 

I wrote to you in January last this year. I believe that my letter would be 
receiving your kind consideration. In the meanwhile an event of importance 
affecting me has occurred necessitating my writing to you again. 

As I mentioned to you in December 1959, when I had the privilege of 
waiting on you, I had mentioned that I have been working in the Bharat Sewak 
Samaj since March 57, in various capacities. In 1959 I was elected to the 
office of the Lok Karya Kshetrya at Marh in Jammu Tehsil. In February this 
year I received a communication from Shri Khanna, Organising Secretary, 
Central B.S.S. New Delhi, asking me to suggest names for appointment as a 
Convener for Jammu Pradesh for the year 1960. Further he wanted to know if 
I could undertake the responsibility of this office, if an offer was made to me. 
I suggested a few names and also expressed my willingness to work as a 
Convener for Jammu Pradesh. 

27. Copy of letter, salutation and signature not available. 
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I understand that when Bakhshi Sahib went over to Delhi recently and Shri 
Nandaji met him and had enquired from him about me. It appears, however, 
that he suggested someone else for that appointment evidently not approving 
my appointment as such. 

I may here mention that on your call in November 1947 I was the first 
among the land owners and the Dogras in Jammu area to extend cooperation to 
the National Conference in the most critical days of the history of Jammu & 
Kashmir. Following this I was sent in 1952 in Parliament for which I am ever 
so grateful to the party. I worked in the Parliament to the best of my ability. I 
hold letter of commendation about my work from Bakhshi Sahib as well as 
other dignitaries, in the Congress Party in Parliament. 

As I mentioned before since 1957 Bakhshi Sahib has been holding out 
repeated assurances to me of my being given a position of responsibility in the 
National Conference; but in actual practice the assurances remained a dead 
letter and the only conclusion that can be drawn from this is that my continued 
association with the National Conference is not very much desired by him. 
What therefore a self-respecting person confronted with such a situation can 
do is not to stick to such an organisation. But before such a step was taken by 
me, as a humble follower of yours, I thought I was duty bound to apprise you 
of the situation and seek your guidance. 


23. S.K.Dey to Nehru 28 

[Refer to item 103] 

Minister Community Development and Cooperation India 

New Delhi, 
April 7, 1960 

My dear Panditji, 

[. . .]Two days ago, it appears, there was a meeting of the sub-committee of the 
Cabinet that you appointed to find out if and how some of the special demands 
made for the Third Five Year Plan by some Ministries in the centre like Steel, 
Industries, etc. could be met. Shri Shriman Narayan tells me that because the 
Ministry of Community Development and Cooperation and the Ministry of 
Irrigation and Power did not raise any forceful protests against their allocations, 
there was a feeling that the allocations of these Ministries could, perhaps, be 

28. Extract of Letter. File No. 17(28)/59-62-PMS. 
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cut to meet the demands of others. As I was not there, Shri Shriman Narayan 
says, he protested against the very idea and pointed out what difficulties the 
Ministry of Community Development and Cooperation had still been grappling 
with for the adjustment of its needs to the allocation of Rs. 400 crores. The 
matter has apparently been postponed for a further discussion. 

I wish to cast no reflection. I wish nevertheless that some of my colleagues 
who made such observations regarding the Ministry of Community Development 
and Cooperation would kindly refresh their contract with the villages of India 
today. It is overdue. As for any possible cut, the least that I can say is that it is 
better to abandon the idea of Community Development than to deal with it 
either without understanding or in a step-brotherly way. Gentleness was not 
the inborn virtue in my character. If I have been practising it against all my 
native impulses, it is only in deference to your implied wishes. 1 do not wish 
my gentleness to be interpreted by any one as weakness. 

Yours sincerely, 
S.K. Dey 

24. K. Kamaraj to Nehru 29 

[Refer to item 142 / 

Fort St. George 
Madras 
April 7, I960 

My dear Panditji, 

[ — ]3. Our considered assessment is that, during the Third Plan period, there 
will be a continuing shortage of power of the order of 500 M.W. in power 
supply even after exploitation of the conventional sources of energy to the full. 
During the crucial period of the Industrial development of the State, it would 
be, from our point of view, rather disastrous to leave uncovered such a wide 
gap in power supply. I would, therefore, urge that the location in this State of 
an Atomic Power Plant of 250,000-500,000 K.W. would be fully justified. 
Madras Government explained these facts to Dr. Bhabha last month. While 
expressing his sympathies. Dr. Bhabha indicated that unless a third Nuclear 
Power Station was included in the plan, the chances of Madras securing the 
plant were similar. It appears that even if the third station were included in the 

29. Extracts of letter. File No. 1 7(278 V57-60-PMS. 
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Plan it could not go into operation before 1964. Since our power shortage will 
be acute and unmanageable by that time, the sanction of the third Nuclear 
Power Station appears to be an obvious necessity. 

4. In the light of these facts, I would urge that our request may be given 
due consideration before finalising the programme of Nuclear Power 
Development. 

Yours sincerely, 
K. Kamaraj 

25. R.M. Hajamavis to Nehru 30 

[Refer to item 130J 

I feel considerable hesitation in agreeing with the Secretary who proposes to 
advise the Ministry of Home Affairs that import of unexpurgated edition of 
D.H. Lawrence’s controversial novel Lady Chatterley's Lover should be 
prohibited under section 19 (f) of the Sea Customs Act. Ban of D.H. Lawrence’s 
book is likely to be an international literary event. Further, I regard our law 
relating to obscene literature, which is the same as law in U.K. before 1959, as 
vague, rigid and out of date. The law in U.K. as a result of vigorous agitation 
carried on by Society of Authors, P.E.N. Club and progressive Members of 
Parliament has now been considerably liberalised. I am of opinion that our own 
law may, with advantage, be brought in line with the reformed law in U.K. In 
the absence of the Law Minister, I am, therefore, submitting the file to the 
Prime Minister. 

2. Our law deals with obscene literature in two ways: (i) its entry at port 
and circulation by post in the country may be prohibited, (ii) the bookseller 
may be prosecuted under section 292 of the Indian Penal Code, a provision 
which was inserted in 1925 in pursuance of the International Convention which 
India signed for the suppression of obscene publications. This provision 
reproduces the law in U.K. where for over a hundred years obscene publications 
were dealt with under the Obscene Publication Act and in interpreting the statute 
Cockbum C. J. in Hicklin’s case laid down the following test of obscene 
literature: 

“A writing was said to be obscene where there was a tendency to deprave 

and corrupt those whose minds are open to such immoral influences and 

30. Note. 7 April 1960. 
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into whose hands the publication of this sort may fall. 

Indian courts have based their decisions on the test laid in Hicklin’s judgment. 

3. The law in Hickiln’s case was regarded with great dissatisfaction by 
authors, publishers, lawyers and booksellers. When the Home Office started a 
vigorous literary witch hunt in 1954, there were several convictions of highly 
reputable firms of book publishers and a large number of books were confiscated 
and destroyed. The Society of Authors, therefore, appointed a Committee under 
the Chairmanship of Sir Alan Herbert, which, in association with P .E.N. Club, 
launched a campaign for amendment of the law. Though other attempts failed, 
Mr. Roy Jenkins, M.P., has been successful in placing on the statute book a 
few months back a measure which though it does not go the whole length 
desired by the sponsors is yet fairly progressive. By the Jenkins Act, as it is 
now known, the court is now required (i) to take into consideration the dominant 
effect of the whole book, (ii) to find that the publication of the article is justified 
on the ground that it is in the interest of science, literature or learning and of 
other subjects of general concern, and (iii) lastly, to admit opinion of the experts 
as to the literary, scientific or other merits of the article. 

4. This edition of Lawrence’s novel which is priced at 35 cents per copy 
by its American publishers is-claimed to be a faithful reprint (including errors 
and all) of the edition which was printed for Lawrence in 1928 by Orioli in 
Florence for private circulation. It has successfully faced the challenge of 
American censorship laws twice, but the Supreme Court of Japan has proscribed 
it as obscene. In 1956, a bookseller in U.K. was convicted and fined for selling 
the book; but on the other hand the famous jurist and Law Lord, Lord Denning 
speaking on Jenkins’ Bill expressed doubt whether the novel would be condemned 
after the Bill was passed. In 1942, we had banned the import of this edition 
under the Sea Customs Act. In Bombay, I am informed by the Deputy Legal 
Adviser, it is the subject of a criminal prosecution by police. I had asked him to 
ascertain at what stage the case is and he was informed last evening that four 
booksellers are arrested and charge sheet will be filed before the Magistrate on 
the 11th of April. 

5. Our record after independence on censorship is good. Lolita — first 
published by Olympia Press of Paris — was for years a literary outlaw in U.K. 
and could come out in the open only after Jenkins’ Bill was passed. We raised 
no objection to its import, and judging by the reception the book had in the 
English speaking countries, our decision taken so much in advance of theirs 
has been amply vindicated. 

6. I venture to suggest, however, that we in the Ministry of Law when 
asked whether an article is obscene libel, can collect and explain the provisions 
of law but evaluation of the artistic merit of a book ought to be entrusted to a 
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Committee of persons who form a cross-section of educated society. Not only 
do literary judgments vary from person to person and age to age but even 
judgments of the criminal courts are not conclusive. James Joyce’s Ulysses is 
free after the judgment of an American Court; but though the publisher of Miss 
Radclyffe Hall’s Well of Loneliness was convicted of publishing obscene 
literature (in spite of able defence by Sir Norman Birkett), the book is now 
openly sold in all English speaking countries notwithstanding the judgment. 

7. As I am dealing with the question, I cannot evade expressing my own 
opinion. I had read the expurgated edition of the book some years back and 
have gone through the passages to which objection is raised. Lawrence insists 
on deliberate and repeated use of “four letter words” in his description of 
sexual act. In his defence of the book (Apropos Lady Chatterley’s Lover), he 
said that these “words are a natural part of the mind’s consciousness of the 
body”. Assuming the theme to be portrayal of passionate love and joy which 
man and woman find in each other’s body, leading to sexual embraces and 
which finally culminate in a lifelong attachment, my reaction as an ordinary 
reader to the use of the words is that they not only do not add to the artistic 
merit but they positively repel. They almost satisfy Lawrence’s own definition 
of obscene literature “dirt for dirt’s sake”. 

8. Even so, I would find difficulty in imposing a ban on the book. If we 
ban the book on the ground that it contains description in detail of the sexual 
act, how can we justify the exhibition to the tourists, both from our own 
country and outside, the panels showing sexual orgies in groups and unnatural 
sexual acts as Khajuraho and other places? It is true that temples and places of 
worship are exempt from the criminal law of obscenity but in my opinion, 
there cannot be different standards for Government and private citizen; if skill 
in carving saves the figures at Khajuraho, many will concede Lawrence’s claim 
as a virtuoso in handling English language. 

9. I would, therefore, suggest that — 

(a) the importer may be asked to await the trial in the Bombay court under 
the present law. There is high probability of the case ending in conviction 
under the present law; 

(b) the law relating to obscene libel may be amended. For that purpose 

(i) we may request the Law Commission to examine the question, 

(ii) but if this is likely to result in delay, as I am afraid it will. Government 
may introduce a Bill which contains the main features of the Jenkins 
Act; and 

(c) while the Ministry of Law may continue to advise on law, opinion 
whether an article is obscene may be obtained from a Committee of experts 
constituted on the pattern of Board of Censors for cinematographic films, 
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under the direction of the Ministry of Education or Ministry of Scientific 

Research and Cultural Affairs. 

26. R.P. Paranjpye to Nehru 31 

[Refer to item 17] 

Purushottam Ashram 
Poona 4 
8th April 1960 

My dear Prime Minister, 

I have recently paid a very instructive and enjoyable visit to the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands and I would like respectfully to suggest that you should find 
time to visit this important, but much neglected, outpost of India. 

The Government have in hand some important schemes of development in 
these islands and the Chief Commissioner and other officers are doing then- 
best in the matter. But a visit from you will greatly encourage them and also the 
people. You have paid visits to all other parts of India, and I am sure you will 
find a visit to the Andamans very interesting, and enable you to see something 
very different from other parts of India. The potentialities, both economic and 
strategic, of these islands are immense. The Japanese had occupied these islands 
for three years during the last war, and this must not happen again after 
independence. 

The great need of this part of our country is adequate communication with 
the mainland. Recently I hear that a weekly air service is going to be arranged 
during the fair season, but even more is required in the way of regular postal 
and steamer facilities. You will be able to see all this for yourself in a short visit 
and ensure that the Andamans lose the stigma of having been a penal settlement 
and became a favourite resort for visitors and a place where enterprising people 
have ample opportunities of improving their prospects and adding to the wealth 
of the country. 

Apologising for thus intruding on your notice, 

Yours sincerely, 
R.P. Paranjpye 


31. Letter. RJP. Paranjype Papers, NMML. Also available in JN Collection. 
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27. G.B. Pant to Nehru 32 

[Refer to item 90] 

Home Minister 
India 
New Delhi, 
April 8, 1960 

My dear Jawaharlalji, 

Rajendra Babu had written to me some time ago about the appointment of the 
second Official Language Commission in terms of Article 344 of the Constitution. 
The question was already under consideration in consultation with the Law 
Ministry. The Law Minister has advised that it is not mandatory to appoint the 
second Official Language Commission (copy of his note enclosed). I informed 
the President of the Law Minister’s advice and have received his reply of April 
3 (copy enclosed). I have since spoken to the President. He was not in favour 
of amending the Constitution. He, however, seemed to agree that the appointment 
of the second Commission immediately might not be feasible and thought that 
it could be set up after some time. The question has in any case to go to the 
Cabinet and I am having the necessary paper prepared for it. 

Yours affectionately, 
G.B. Pant 


28. TN.KaultoS.Dutt 33 

[Refer to item 183 and 185] 

9 April 1960 

I have just received by today’s bag your “Secret & Personal” letter No. FS/ 
305/60 of April 8. 1 am hastening to reply so that the wrong impression created 
by the Foreign Minister’s alleged statement to the British Ambassador may not 
be allowed to continue. I am indeed surprised at the remarks attributed by him 
to me. I could not possibly have attributed something to Lord Mountbatten 
which he did not mention to me and I categorically refute the Foreign Minister s 
statement to the British Ambassador that I had seen him (Foreign Minister) and 


32. Letter. File No. 52( 13)/58-63-PMS. Also published in B.R. Nanda (ed.). Selected Works 
ofGovind Ballabh Pant (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2002), Vol. 18, p. 236. 

33. Copy of letter; salutation and signature not available. 
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informed him that Lord Mountbatten was very concerned at the political and 
economic state of Iran. In fact I have not seen the Foreign Minister officially 
since my meeting with Lord Mountbatten, though I have met him casually at 
various parties and receptions. At one of these, the Foreign Minister, while 
talking to me about the meeting of the Military Committee of CENTO, said that 
he was not concerned with its military aspect, but only with its economic and 
political implications, which, in his opinion, were more important. He casually 
remarked that some foreign circles seemed to be unduly worried about political 
and economic conditions in Iran. He then asked me if I had seen Lord 
Mountbatten and what he thought about it. I told him that I had paid a courtesy 
call on Lord Mountbatten and we had only talked about India and the days 
when he was there. I said that I had seen some adverse criticism of conditions 
in Iran in some foreign newspapers and some junior foreign diplomats in Tehran 
had been talking about it. The Foreign Minister could not possibly have linked 
these remarks with Lord Mountbatten, unless he had any other information 
with him. Iranian officials are inclined to be unduly suspicious of and sensitive 
to foreign criticism and apt to jump to conclusions not justified by facts. 

2. As I have already reported, there is considerable anxiety among 
Americans in particular and other diplomats in general that the economic and 
political conditions in Iran are rapidly deteriorating. I do not know if Lord 
Mountbatten talked about this subject to the Shah or to other Iranian authorities, 
but it is possible that if he did so, they may have possibly connected it with the 
people who had met Lord Mountbatten in Tehran. I know that the Iranian 
Security Service keep a strict watch on all important foreign visitors and the 
people who meet them. I am, however, somewhat surprised that the Foreign 
Minister should have attributed to me remarks which I did not make. If, 
therefore, you have no objection, I should like to ask him about the matter. I 
would also request that, if necessary. Lord Mountbatten may be assured that I 
have not divulged my conversations with him to anyone in Iran — not even to 
the British Ambassador and some diplomatic officers of the British Embassy 
who tried to find out from me. 
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29. C. Subramaniam to Nehru 34 

[Refer to item 83] 

9th April 1960 

I am writing this again in connection with the Thiagarajar College at Madurai. 
Shri Thiagaraja Chettiar met the Chief Minister and had a talk with him. As 1 
already wrote to you, there are two separate questions to be settled now, one 
regarding the land required for the Thiagarajar Arts College for which we have 
offered to acquire about 27 acres as decided in the Cabinet resolution and the 
other being the question relating to the land required for the College of Preceptors. 
Sri Thiagaraja Chettiar has applied for acquisition of 25.79 acres for the College 
of Preceptors. Out of this extent, an extent of seven and odd acres is already 
included in the notification issued in connection with the acquisition of land for 
the Arts College. Sri Thiagaraja Chettiar requests that this extent of seven and 
odd acres for the College of Preceptors may be acquired along with the 27 
acres intended for the Arts College. As far as this question is concerned, the 
Chief Minister is agreeable to acquire this land by initiating fresh acquisition 
proceedings and there would be no difficulty regarding the price as that will be 
fixed according to law and the owners of the lands would not be prejudiced. 

But the main difficulty would arise in regard to the price to be paid for the 
27 acres to be acquired for the Arts College for which preliminary notification 
has been issued in the year 1951. According to the Land Acquisition Act, the 
market value prevailing as on the date of the issue of the notification, that is, 4- 
9-1951, would have to be fixed. This would cause great hardship to the owners 
of the sites. They have been prevented from utilising the land effectively because 
of the pending acquisition proceedings. During the last ten years, the property 
value has gone up considerably. So, an equitable value will have to be paid to 
the owners. That cannot be done if we adopt the procedure laid down in the 
Land Acquisition Act. So I would suggest that both the parties should agree to 
a third party preferably a high placed official to value the land as on 1st January 
1955 and to accept that valuation, I feel that this would be the best under the 
circumstances. Sri Thiagaraja Chettiar should be asked to agree to this proposal. 

If you think that this should be solved in any other way, you will kindly let 
us know. 


34. Copy of letter; salutation and signature not available. 
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30. A.K. Chanda to Nehru 35 

[Refer to items 71 and 72] 

x ^ ui j x y w 

I was shown on the 11th morning, on return from a week’s tour, the transcript 
of the debate in the House on the defence estimates. Some insinuations were 
made about the timing of the presentation of the Audit Report to the House and 
also about the inclusion of one chapter (in fact, it is only one para) in the 
Report. 

I have also seen in the newspapers this morning that some Congress 
Members of Parliament are meeting you today to draw your attention to what 
are supposed to be some extraordinary features of the Defence Audit Report. 

So far as I can judge from the discussions in the Lok Sabha and the 
newspaper reports, the points made are: 

(i) The report was hustled and deliberately placed on the table of the 
House on the very day the Defence demands were taken up for 
consideration. 

(ii) There has been impropriety in the signing of the report before the end 
of the financial year 1959-60. 

(iii) The Ministry has not been given six weeks’ time to offer comments 
on paras proposed to be included in the report; and 

(iv) An extraordinary procedure has been followed in referring to a point 
under a “new” chapter entitled “Other topics of interest”. 

I deeply regret that the conduct of the Auditor-General in the discharge of 
his functions under the Constitution should have been questioned in the manner 
it has been by some responsible people and should have become the subject of 
a controversy in the Press. What is really extraordinary is that no attempt has 
been made by the critics of the Auditor-General to ascertain whether there has 
been any departure from the normal and established procedures. I take, therefore, 
the earliest opportunity to acquaint you with the factual position. 

The printed Audit Report was countersigned by me on March 28 and 
submitted to the President for presentation to Parliament. The report was 
presented to the House on April 8, after 11 days of its signature. This hardly is 
“hustling” the report. Secondly, my responsibility ends with the submission of 
the report to the President; I have nothing to do with the presentation of the 
report to the House. 


35. Copy of letter; salutation and signature not available. 
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The report relates to the accounts of 1958-59 and has been signed after 
the close of that financial year. In accordance with past practice, it mentions 
also any irregularities noticed in audit relating to the subsequent period. The 
preface to all the Audit Reports makes a specific mention of this. As for example, 
in the second paragraph of the introduction to the Civil Audit Report, 1958, 
relating to the year 1956-57, it has been stated, “these relate mainly to transactions 
in the fiscal year 1956-57, but wherever possible, transactions up to the date of 
audit have been included. Similarly, a few transactions of earlier years which 
could not be dealt with earlier, by reason of delay in final administrative decisions, 
have been included.” 

It is as a result of sustained effort that audit has now been brought up to 
date. The 1960 reports on Railways and Posts & Telegraphs have already been 
submitted, and the Civil Audit Report will be ready before the end of the month. 
There are long-standing orders of the Auditor-General to the Accountants- 
General to prepare and present Audit Reports before the next year’s budget 
estimates are considered. It will be evident, therefore, that there is nothing 
extraordinary or unusual in trying to make audit as concurrent as is feasible or 
in referring to past transactions. The preparation of the Defence Audit Report 
was only in line with what had been done in regard to the three other Audit 
Reports. 

It is for the Auditor General to decide how best he should fulfil his 
constitutional responsibilities and what conventions he should establish regarding 
reporting etc. There is no constitutional or legislative compulsion for him to 
adopt a particular procedure. In order, however, to give the Ministries an 
opportunity to suggest corrections or modifications to paras embodying major 
financial irregularities which are proposed for inclusion in the Audit Report, it 
is the Auditor General himself who has directed the Accountants-General to 
send these to the administration as it was “desirable” to do so, adding that “this 
was done as a matter of precaution and is not obligatory”. (Article 268 of the 
Audit Code). 

In 1946, the Finance Department, in consultation with the Auditor General, 
accepted the recommendation of the Public Accounts Committee that a 
maximum period of six weeks should be allowed to the Departments to accept 
or suggest modifications to the Audit paragraphs. This limit was imposed as 
chronic delays in the departments wore holding up the preparation of the Audit 
Reports. 

I should mention that all the paras relating to financial irregularities were 
sent to the Defence Ministry. In many cases, more than six weeks were allowed 
for a reply, but even then, explanations were not forthcoming on some of the 
paragraphs. In fact, the Director of Audit, Defence Services, had complained 
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to me that papers necessary for audit had not been made available sometimes 
for months, and I had occasion to mention this to the Defence Secretary more 
than once. As a result, the Director of Audit has not been able to give me the 
necessary assurance that he has received all information required to enable me 
to certify the Defence Appropriation Accounts. 

The Defence Minister made a point that a “New” chapter headed “Other 
topics of interest” was introduced in the Defence Audit Report and that (the 
solitary paragraph in) this chapter was not sent to the Defence Ministry for its 
explanation before incorporation in the Report. He drew special attention to the 
heading, implying that the Auditor-General had coined a special phraseology 
for the Defence Report. I should say that a chapter on “Other topics of interest” 
is a normal and routine prescribed feature of Audit Reports, both here as well 
as in the U.K. A reference to any of the previous Audit Reports, Civil, Railways, 
etc., will show that this is so. 

Material included under “other topics of interest” does not constitute an 
audit objection requiring the explanation of the Ministry concerned. It is a 
factual narration of a matter which would interest the House. There is not even 
a convention of prior consultation in such matters. The paragraphs are sent for 
information to the Ministries concerned whenever possible, as a matter of 
courtesy, but it is not always possible to do so, nor is there any question of 
allowing six weeks for representation. For example, the Audit Report of 1952, 
which was presented by my predecessor to the House in May 1954, carried in 
the chapter “Other topics of interest” an important paragraph on “The Integration 
of former Princely States with the Union of India”. This was added subsequent 
to printing, just before the report was signed and it was not sent to the States 
Ministry even for information. There are other similar instances also. 

I need hardly add that the suggestion that the Defence Audit Reports of 
recent years reflect any personal animus has no substance whatsoever. On the 
contrary, a cursory reading of the Defence Audit Reports of earlier years will 
show that the audit observations were then far more strongly worded than in 
the recent reports. The introduction to the 1954 Audit Report provides a ready 
answer to such an unwarranted suggestion. 

I shall be glad to provide further clarification in personal discussion with 
you, if you so desire. In view of the references in the two Houses, implying 
impropriety in the Auditor General’s conduct, I propose to write to the Speaker 
and Chairman explaining the position in greater length. 
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31. Lai Bahadur Shastri to Nehru 36 

[Refer to item 187] 

We have made some progress in the setting up of Productivity Councils at 
different levels but we are still in the initial stages of our productivity schemes. 
I feel that we should do some solid work before actually joining the Asian 
Productivity Council. I had, therefore, suggested that it would be premature to 
join this organisation at present. 

2. We had advised our representatives attending the Asian Round Table 
Productivity Conference of March 1959 that they should tell the Conference 
that the time is not yet ripe for setting up the Asian Productivity Organisation. 
If, however, the other countries are desirous of proceeding ahead with the 
proposal, India need not object to it. It should be made unmistakably clear that 
participation of the Indian representative in these meetings does not in any way 
involve a commitment that the Indian National Productivity Council, which has 
yet to consider the proposal, has agreed to be a member of the Asian Productivity 
Organisation if and when it is set up. 

3. There is no doubt that Japan has made a great and definite advance in 
activities concerning productivity. The other countries represented in the Council 
like Formosa, South Korea and Viet-Nam have not, as far as I understand, 
made much progress. Some of the countries are not even recognised by the 
government of India. This was an additional reason for sty not agreeing to our 
participation in this Asian organisation. 

4. The Japanese Ambassador might be informed that we do not consider 
it advisable to join the Asian Productivity Council unless we have really made 
some advance in regard to productivity as such. It would certainly be appropriate 
to consider this matter at a later stage. In the meanwhile we are taking steps to 
go ahead with our programmes relating to productivity. 

32. M.J. Desai to Nehru 37 

[Refer to item 193] 

Shri Mohamed Esoop Nagdee is seeing P.M. at 4. 15 this afternoon. Shri Nagdee 
has been in South Africa for 69 years and he is about 100 years’ old. He comes 
from a place called Kachholi in Surat District, Bombay State, and is the only 

36. Note, 13 April 1960. File No. 2 (310)/59-65-PMS. 

37. Note, 1 3 April 1 960. File no. UPD- 1 8/60- AFR. I, MEA. Also available in JN Collection 
and File No. 8/143/60-PMS. 
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living survivor of the group of Satyagrahis who took part, under Gandhiji’s 
leadership, in the Satyagraha campaign in South Africa. 

2. Shri Nagdee in his talk with me referred to the administration of the 
Group Areas Act and the terrible hardships that persons of Indian origin are 
suffering. He referred to the compulsory removal of people from the areas that 
the authorities in Transvaal have started, described the terrible hardships and 
suffering involved and pleaded that P.M. should, during his visit to London for 
the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference, impress on all concerned 
the urgency of revocation of the Group Areas Act so that persons of Indian 
origin in South Africa could continue to reside where they are and carry on 
their professions and may be able to buy and sell property. Shri Nagdee is 
aware of the persistent efforts being made by India in the United Nations to get 
the Group Areas Act annulled, but wants energetic steps to be taken both in the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference and in the United Nations to get 
the Group Areas Act annulled. 

3. Shri Nagdee is very keen that P.M. should visit his place Kachholi in 
Surat District during the next couple of months or so while Shri Nagdee is 
there as more than 50 people from South Africa have expressed a desire to 
meet P.M. and they would all fly out if P.M. gave a date for his visit to Kachholi. 
Shri Nagdee wants to make this as a special occasion when P.M. can meet a 
large number of people of Indian origin who are working in South Africa and 
also remind them as well as people in India of the Satyagrah campaign led by 
Gandhiji in South Africa. Shri Nagdee gets highly emotional when he refers to 
his association with Gandhiji and, as the only survivor of the Satyagrah campaign 
who is now about 100 years’ old, wants to have the satisfaction in the evening 
of his life of P.M. visiting Kachholi which is Shri Nagdee’s native place, and 
meeting a large gathering there. Shri Nagdee also mentioned that he wants to 
invite Indiraji and others also if P.M. gives him a date. 
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AIIMS 

All India Institute of Medical Sciences 

Aijal 

Aizawl 

AIR 

All India Radio 

AMU 

Aligarh Muslim University 

ANC 

African National Congress 

APCC (I) 

Andhra Pradesh Congress Committee (Indira) 

Artha Sachiva 

Finance Officer 

Banaras 

Varanasi 

Bangalore 

Bengaluru 

BBC 

British Broadcasting Corporation 

Bombay City 

Mumbai 

BPCC 

Bihar Pradesh Congress Committee 

BSS 

Bharat Sewak Samaj 

Burma 

Myanmar 

Calcutta 

Kolkata 

CENTO 

Central Treaty Organisation 

Ceylon 

Sri Lanka 

CPI 

Communist Party of India 

CPSU 

Communist Party of the Soviet Union 

CS 

Commonwealth Secretary 

CSIR 

Council for Scientific and Industrial Research 

DCC 

Defence Committee of the Cabinet 

Djakarta 

Jakarta 

DM 

Defence Minister 

DMK 

Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam 

East Pakistan 

Bangladesh 

EBDO 

Elective Bodies Disqualification Order (Pakistan) 
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ECOSOC 

Economic and Social Council 

FB (M) 

Forward Bloc (Marxist) 

ficci 

Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry 

Formosa 

Taiwan 

FS 

Foreign Secretary 

Gauhati 

Guwahati 

GNP 

Ganatantra Parishad 

GOI 

Government of India 

IAF Meghdoot 

Indian Air Force Meghdoot 

IAS 

Indian Administrative Service 

ICWA 

Indian Council of World Affairs 

IFAS 

Indian Frontier Administrative Service 

IFS 

Indian Foreign Service 

IG Police 

Inspector General Police 

IPS 

Indian Police Service 

kallar 

barren or saline land 

Madras State 

Tamil Nadu 

maund 

unit of weight, about 38 kilograms 

MEA 

Ministry of External Affairs 

MHA 

Ministry of Home Affairs 

MLA 

Member of Legislative Assembly 

MLC 

Member of Legislative Council 

MP 

Madhya Pradesh/Member of Parliament 

NEFA 

North East Frontier Agency 

NHTA 

Naga Hills Tuensang Area 

NMML 

Nehru Memorial Museum and Library 

NNC 

Naga National Council 

NPC 

Naga People’s Convention 

ONGC 

Oil and Natural Gas Commission 

Orissa 

Odisha 

P&T 

Posts and Telegraph 

PA 

Personal Assistant 

PAC 

Pan- Africanist Congress 

Panga 

large cane cutting knife 

PCC 

Pradesh Congress Committee 
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PEN Club 

Poets, Editors and Novelists’ Club 

PIB 

Press Information Bureau 

PIO 

Press Information Officer 

PM 

Prime Minister 

PMS 

Prime Minister’s Secretariat 

Poona 

Pune 

PPS 

Principal Private Secretary 

PSP 

Praja Socialist Party 

PTI 

Press Trust of India 

PWD 

Public Works Department 

Rajya Sabha Debates 

Parliamentary Debates in the [as appropriate] Session 
of the Rajya Sabha, various volumes, Rajya Sabha 
Secretariat, New Delhi. 

Rajyapal 

Governor 

Rangoon 

Yangon 

RR 

Refugee Rehabilitation 

RSP 

Revolutionay Socialist Party 

Sahkarita 

Cooperation 

SEATO 

South East Asia Treaty Organisation 

SG 

Secretary General 

South Korea 

Republic of Korea 

SWJN/FS 

Selected Works of Jawaharlal Nehru! First Series 

SWJN/SS 

Selected Works of Jawaharlal Nehru! Second Series 

thanedar 

police official in charge of police station 

TB 

tuberculosis 

UAR 

United Arab Republic 

UGC 

University Grants Commission 

IK 

United Kingdom 

UP 

Uttar Pradesh 

UPCC 

Utkal Pradesh Congress Committee 

UPSC 

Union Public Service Commission 

USA 

United States of America 

USSR 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

vimuktajati 

denotified tribes 

White Paper III 

Government of India, Ministry of External Affairs, 
Notes, Memoranda and Letters Exchanged Between 
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White Paper IV 


YMCA 


the Governments of India and China, November 1959- 
March 1960 [New Delhi. 1960] 

Government of India, Ministry of External Affairs, 
Notes, Memoranda and Letters Exchanged Between 
the Governments of India and China, March- 
November 1960 [New Delhi, 1960] 

Young Men’s Christian Association 
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Some vignettes from this volume: 

• Nehru reassured IFS recruits: “You 
have all joined the Foreign Service 
with ideas that it is a most thrilling and 
exciting life and let me assure you that 
90% and sometimes 99% of life is dull 
with flashes of light here and there.” 

• On D.H. Lawrence’s Lady Chat ter ley's 
Lover, Nehru said: “I have no doubt in 
my mind that so far as this book is 
concerned, it should be banned. In case 
our order is challenged in a court of 
law, the matter can be faced.” 

• Nasser expanded at length to Nehru on 
how Bulgaria was the centre of 
communist propaganda and intrigue. 

• Nehru confided to Nasser:“Eisenhower 
threw hints several times that they were 
prepared to give us military aid. We 
refused. We are prepared to buy arms, 
but not accept military aid.” 

• Krishna Lai Shridharani wrote in the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika : “Mr. Nehru can 
get away with the Bhoodan of Aksai 
Chin. He is such a darling of the people 
that he can get away with anything, 
including murder as the English idiom 
goes, although he is incapable of 
committing a murder.” 

• Shridharani remarked about 
concessions to China: “This will be the 
Waterloo of ‘N’ (he once had his 
stationery printed with the Napoleonic 
‘N’) if he appeases Chou En-lai.” 
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